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ADVERTISEMENT, 


The  work  now  restored  to  public  notice  has  had  an  ex- 
traordinary fate.    At  the  time  of  its  original  publication  it 
obtained  a  great  celebrity,  which  continued  more  than  half 
a  century.     During  that  period  few  books  were  more  read, 
or  more  deservedly  applauded.     It  was  the  delight  of  the 
learned,  the  solace  of  the  indolent,  and  the  refuge  of  the 
uninformed.     It  passed  through  at  least  eight  editions,  by 
which  the  bookseller,  as  Wood  records,  got  an  estate ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  objection  sometimes  opposed  against  it, 
of  a  quaint  style,  and  too  great  an  accumulation  of  authori- 
ties, the  fascination  of  its  wit,  fancy,  and  sterling  sense,  have 
borne  down  all  censures,  and  extorted  praise  from  the  first 
writers  in  the  English  language.     The  grave  Johnson  has 
nra.ifl<^d  it  in  thfi  warmest  terms,  and  the  ludicrous  Sternb 
arts  of  it  into  his  own  popular  per- 
[  not  disdain  to  build  two  of  his  finest 
of  inferior  writers  have  embellished 
3S  not  their  own,  culled  from  a  per- 
ad  not  the  justice  even  to  mention, 
he  frivolity  of  fashion,  suspended,  in 
5  which  had  lasted  near  a  century; 
leration  affected  indifference  towards 
th  was  only  looked  into  by  the  plun- 
poachers  in  obscure  volumes.     The 
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plagiarisms  of  TVistram  Shandy,  so  successfiillj  brought  to 
light  bj  Db.  Febbiar,  at  length  drew  the  attention  of  the 
public  towards  a  writer,  who,  though  then  little  known, 
might,  without  impeachment  of  modesty,  lay  daim  to  every 
mark  of  respect ;  and  inquiry  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  calls  of  justice  had  been  little  attended  to  by  others,  as 
well  as  the  facetious  YoBick.  Wood  observed,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  that  several  authors  had  unmerdfiiUy  stolen 
matter  from  Button  without  any  acknowledgment  The 
time,  however,  at  length  arrived,  when  the  merits  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy  were  to  receive  their  due  praise. 
The  book  was  again  sought  for  and  read,  and  again  it  be- 
came an  applauded  performance.  Its  exceUences  once  more 
stood  confessed,  in  the  increased  price  which  every  copy 
offered  for  sale  pro4uced ;  and  the  increased  demand  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  a  new  edition.  This  is  now  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  manner  not  disgraceful  to  the  memory  of  the 
author;  and  the  publisher  relies  with  confidence,  that  so 
valuable  a  repository  of  amusement  and  information,  will 
continue  to  hold  the  rank  to  which  it  has  been  restored, 
firmly  supported  by  its  own  merit,  and  safe  from  the  infiu- 
ence  and  blight  of  any  fiiture  caprices  of  fashion.  To  open 
its  valuable  mysteries  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  classical  education,  translations  of  the  countless 
quotations  from  ancient  writers  which  occur  in  the  work,  are 
now  for  the  first  time  given,  and  obsolete  orthography  is  in 
all  instances  modernised. 
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ACCOUNT    OF    THE   AUTHOR 


RoBBBT  Burton  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Burton,  of  an  ancient 
and  genteel  family  at  Lindley,  in  Leicestershire,  and  was  bom 
there  on  the  8th  of  February,  1576.*  He  received  the  first  radi- 
ments  of  learning  at  the  free  school  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Waiv 
wickshire^t  from  whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the 
long  vacation,  1598,  sent  to  Brazen  Nose  College,  in  the  condition 
of  a  conmioner,  where  he  made  a  considerable  progress  in  logic 
and  philosophy.  In  1599  he  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Chnrchf 
and,  for  form  sake,  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Ban- 
croft, afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1614  he  was  admitted  to 
the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and  on  the  29th  of  November,  1616, 


•  ma  elder  brother  wm  William  Bnr- 
tim,  the  Leloestenliire  antiquarr,  bom 
24th  August,  1575,  educated  at  Sutton 
Coldfield,  admitted  commoner,  or  gentle- 
man commoner,  of  Brazen  Noee  (k»llege, 
1591 ;  at  the  Inner  Temple,  20th  May, 
1598;  B.A.  22d  June,  1594;  and  after- 
wards a  barrister  and  reporter  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  '^But  his 
natural  genius,"  sajs  Wood,  "leading 
him  to  the  studies  of  heraldry,  genealo- 
^es,  and  antiquitiee,  he  became  exedlent 
m  those  obscure  and  intricate  matters; 
and,  look  upon  him  as  a  gentleman,  was 
■eoounted.  by  all  that  knew  him,  to  be 
the  best  of  his  time  for  those  studies,  as 


may  appear  by  his  *  Description  of  Leices- 
tershire.' »  His  weak  constitution  not 
permitting  him  to  follow  business,  he  re- 
tired into  the  country,  and  his  greatest 
woric,  '^The  Description  of  Ldeester- 
shire,"  was  published  in  folio,  1622.  He 
died  at  Falde,  after  suflforing  much  in 
the  civil  war,  6th  April.  16&,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  belonging 
thereto,  called  Hanbury. 

t  This  is  Wood's  account.  His  will 
says,  Nuneaton;  but  a  passage  in  this 
work  [toL  ii.  p.  159,]  mentions  Sutton 
Coldfield :  probably  he  may  have  been  at 
both  aohoou. 
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had  the  vicarage  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb  of  Oxford, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Church,  which, 
with  the  rectory  of  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire,  given  to  him  in 
the  year  1686,  by  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  he  kept,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary,  with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day. 
He  seems  to  have  been  first  beneficed  at  Walsby,  in  Lincolnshire, 
through  the  munificence  of  his  noble  patroness,  Frances,  Count- 
ess Dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned  the  same,  as  he  tells  us,  for 
some  special  reasons.  At  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked  to  have 
always  given  the  sacrament  in  wafers.  Wood's  character  of  him 
is,  that  *^  he  was  an  exact  mathematician,  a  curious  calculator  of 
nativities,  a  general  read  scholar,  a  thorough-paced  philologist,  and 
one  that  understood  the  surveying  of  lands  well.  As  he  was  by 
many  accounted  a  severe  student,  a  devourer  of  authors,  a  melan- 
choly and  humorous  person ;  so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well,  a 
person  of  great  honesty,  plain  dealing  and  charity.  I  have  heard 
some  of  the  ancients  of  Christ  Church  often  say,  that  his  com- 
pany was  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile;  and  no  man  in  his 
time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dexterous  interlarding  his 
common  discourses  among  them  with  verses  from  the  poets,  or 
sentences  from  classic  authors ;  which  being  then  all  the  fashion 
in  the  University,  made  his  company  the  more  acceptable."  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  universal  reader  of  all  kinds  of  books,  and 
availed  himself  of  his  multifarious  studies  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  From  the  information  of  Hearne,  we  learn  that  John 
Bouse,  the  Bodleian  librarian,  furnished  him  with  choice  books  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  work.  The  subject  of  his  labour  and  amuse- 
ment, seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  infirmities  of  his  own 
habit  and  constitution.  Mr.  Granger  says,  **  He  composed  this 
book  with  a  view  of  relieving  his  own  melancholy,  but  increased 
it  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could  make  him  laugh,  but  going 
to  the  bridge-foot  and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which 
rarely  failed  to  throw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before 
he  was  overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder,  he,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  vapours,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  facetious  companions  in 
the  University."" 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford ;  where,  in  his  chamber  in 
Christ  Church  College,  he  departed  this  life,  at  or  very  near  the 
time  which  he  had  some  years  before  foretold,  from  the  calculation 
of  his  own  nativity,  and  which,  says  Wood,  "  being  exact,  several 
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of  the  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper  among  themselyes,  that 
rather  than  there  should  be  a  mistake  in  the  calculation,  he  sent 
up  his  soul  to  heaven  through  a  slip  about  his  neck."  Whether 
this  suggestion  is  founded  in  truth,  we  have  no  other  evidence 
than  an  obscure  hint  in  the  epitaph  hereafler  inserted,  which  was 
written  by  the  author  himself,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  His 
body,  with  due  solemnity,  was  buried  near  that  of  Dr.  Robert 
Weston,  in  the  north  aisle  which  joins  next  to  the  choir  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1689>40. 
Over  his  grave  was  soon  after  erected  a  comely  monument,  on 
the  upper  pillar  of  the  said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted  to  the 
life.  On  ^e  right  hand  is  the  following  calculation  of  hit 
nativity : — 
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and  under  the  bust,  this  inscription  of  his  own  compontioa  >^ 

Paacis  notns,  paacioribns  ignotus, 

Hio  jaoet  Democrkui  junior 

Gui  Titam  dedit  et  mortem 
Melancholia. 
Ob.  8  Id.  Jan.    A.  C.  mdczzxiz. 

Arms: — Aznre  on  a  bend  O.  between  three  dogs'  heads  O.  a 
crescent  G. 

A  few  months  before  lus  death,  he  made  lus  will,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy : — 

Extracted  from  thb  Bboistrt  of  thx  Prbbooatitb  Court 

OF  GAmnCRBURT. 

In  Nomine  Dei  Amen,    Angnst  1&^  One  thousand  six  hundred  thirty 
nine  because  there  be  so  many  casualties  to  which  our  life  is  subject 
besides  quarrelling  and  contention  which  happen  to  our  Successors  after 
our  Death  by  reason  of  unsettled  Estates  I  Robert  Burton  Student  of 
Christohurch  Oxon.  though  my  means  be  but  small  have  thought  good 
by  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  to  dispose  of  that  little  which  I  have 
and  being  at  this  present  I  thank  God  in  perfect  health  of  Bodie  and  Mind 
and  if  this  Testament  be  not  so  formal  according  to  the  nice  and  strict 
terms  of  Law  and  other  Circumstances  peradventure  required  of  which  I 
am  ignorant  I  desire  howsoever  this  my  Will  may  be  accepted  and  stand 
good  according  to  my  true  Intent  and  meaning  First  I  bequeath  Animam 
Deo  Corpus  Terras  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  I  give  my 
Land  in  Higham  which  my  good  Father  Balphe  Burton  of  Lindly  in  the 
County  of  Leicester  Esquire  gave  me  by  Deed  of  Gift  and  that  which  I 
have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  purchase  since,  now  leased  for  thirty-eight 
pounds  per  Ann.  to  mine  Elder  Brother  William  Burton  of  Lindly  Esquire 
during  his  life  and  after  him  to  his  Heirs  I  make  my  said  Brother  William 
likewise  mine  Executor  as  well  as  paying  such  Annuities  and  Legacies 
out  of  my  Lands  and  Goods  as  are  hereafter  specified  I  give  to  my  nephew 
Cassibilan  Burton  twenty  pounds  Annuity  per  Ann.  out  of  my  Land  in 
Higham  during  his  life  to  be  paid  at  two  equall  payments  at  our  Lady 
Day  in  Lent  and  Michaelmas  or  if  he  be  not  paid  within  fourteen  Days 
after  the  said  Feasts  to  distrain  on  any  part  of  the  Ground  on  or  any  of 
my  Lands  of  Inheritance  Item  I  give  to  my  sister  Katberine  Jackson  dur- 
ing her  life  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  Annuity  to  be  paid  at  the  two  Feasts 
equally  as  above  said  or  else  to  distrain  on  the  Ground  if  she  be  not  paid 
after  fourteen  days  at  Lindly  as  the  other  tome  U  out  of  the  said  Land 
Item  I  give  to  my  Servant  John  Upton  the  Annuity  of  Forty  Shillings  out 
of  my  said  Farms  during  his  life  (if  till  then  my  Servant)  to  be  paid  on 
Michaelmas  day  in  Lindley  each  year  or  else  after  fourteen  days  to  dis- 
train Now  for  my  goods  I  thus  dispose  them  First  I  give  an  C^  pounds  to 
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Christ  Church  in  Oxford  where  I  have  so  long  lived  to  buy  five^poundi 
Lands  per  Ann.  to  be  Yearly  bestowed  on  Books  for  the  Library  Item  1 
give  an  hundredth  pound  to  the  University  Library  of  Oxford  to  be  be- 
stowed to  purchase  five  pound  Land  per  Ann.  to  be  paid  out  Yearly  on 
Books  as  Mrs.  Brooks  formerly  gave  an  hundred  pounds  to  buy  Land  to 
the  same  purpose  and  the  Rent  to  the  same  use  I  give  to  my  Brother 
George  Burton  twenty  pounds  and  my  watch  I  give  to  my  Brother  Ralph 
Burton  five  pounds  Item  I  give  to  the  Parish  of  Seagrave  in  Leicestershire 
where  I  am  now  Rector  ten  pounds  to  be  given  to  certain  Feoffees  to  the 
perpetual  good  of  the  said  Parish  Oxon  *  Item  I  give  to  my  Niece  Eugenia 
Burton  One  hundredtli  pounds  Item  I  give  to  my  Nephew  Richard  Burton 
now  Prisoner  in  London  an  hundredth  pound  to  redeem  him  Item  I  give 
to  the  Poor  of  Higham  Forty  Shillings  where  my  Land  is  to  the  Poor  of 
Nuneaton  where  I  was  once  a  Grammar  Scholar  three  pound  to  my  Cousin 
Purfey  of  Wadlake  [Wadley]  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Calcott  my  Cousin 
Hales  of  Coventry  my  Nephew  Bradshaw  of  Orton  twenty  shillings  a  piece 
for  a  small  remembrance  to  Mr.  Whitehall  Rector  of  Cherkby  myne  own 
Chamber  Fellow  twenty  shillings  I  desire  my  Brother  George  and  my 
Cosen  Purfey  of  Calcott  to  be  the  Overseers  of  this  part  of  my  Will  I  give 
moreover  five  pounds  to  make  a  small  Monument  for  my  Mother  where 
she  is  buried  in  London  to  my  Brother  Jackson  forty  shillings  to  my  Ser- 
vant John  Upton  forty  shillings  besides  his  former  Annuity  if  he  be  my 
Servant  till  I  die  if  he  be  till  then  my  Servant  f— ROBERT  BURTON— 
Charles  Russell  Witness — John  Pepper  Witness. 

An  Appendix  to  this  my  Will  if  I  die  in  Oxford  or  whilst  I  am  of  Christ 
Church  and  with  good  Mr.  Paynes  August  the  Fifteenth  1639. 

I  Give  to  Mr.  Doctor  Fell  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Forty  Shillings  to  the 
Eight  Canons  twenty  Shillings  a  piece  as  a  small  remembrance  to  the  poor 
of  St.  Thomas  parish  Twenty  Shillings  to  Brasenose  Library  five  pounds 
to  Mr.  Rowse  of  Oriell  CoUedge  twenty  Shillings  to  Mr.  Heywood  xxs.  to 
Dr.  Metcalfe  xxs.  to  Mr.  Sherley  aas.  If  I  have  any  Books  the  University 
Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  If  I  have  any  Books  our  own  Library 
hath  not,  let  them  take  them  I  give  to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of 
Husbandry  one  excepted  to  her  Daughter  Mrs.  Kathe- 

rine  Fell  my  Six  Pieces  of  Silver  Plate  and  six  Silver  Spoons  to  Mrs  lies 
my  Gerards  Herball  to  Mrs.  Morris  my  Country  Farme  Translated  out  of 
French  4.  and  all  my  English  Physick  Books  to  Mr.  Whistler  the  Recorder 
of  Oxford  I  give  twenty  shillings  to  all  my  fellow  Students  M"  of  Arts  a 
Book  in  fol.  or  two  a  piece  as  Master  Morris  Treasurer  or  Mr  Dean  shall 
appoint  whom  I  request  to  be  the  Overseer  of  this  Appendix  and  give  him 
for  his  pains  Atlas  Geografer  and  Ortelius  Theatrum  Mond'  I  give  to  John 
Fell  the  Dean's  Son  Student  my  Mathematical  Instruments  except  my 
two  Crosse  Staves  which  I  give  to  my  Lord  of  Donnol  if  he  be  then  of  the 
Hoase  To  Thomas  lies  Doctor  lies  his  Son  Student  Saluntch  on  Paurrhelia 

•  8o  in  the  BeglstM*  t  So  In  the  Register. 
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and  Lncian's  Works  in  4  Tomes  If  any  books  be  left  let  my  Executors  dis- 
pose of  them  with  all  such  Books  as  are  written  with  my  own  hands  and 
half  my  Melancholy  Copy  for  Crips  hath  the  other  half  To  Mr.  Jones 
Chaplin  and  Chanter  my  Surveying  Books  and  Instruments  To  the  Ser- 
vants of  the  House  Forty  Shillings  ROB.  BURTON— Charles  RusseU 
Witness — John  Pepper  Witness — This  Will  was  shewed  to  me  by  the 
Testator  and  acknowledged  by  him  some  few  days  before  his  death  to 
be  his  last  WiU  Ita  Tester  John  Morris  S  Th  D.  Prebendari*  Eccl  Chri» 
Oxon  Feb.  8, 1689. 

Probatum  fuit  Testamentum  suprascriptum,  &c.  ll^  1640  Juramento 
Willmi  Burton  Fris'  et  Executoris  cui  &c.  de  bene  et  fideliter  ad- 
ministrand.  &c.  coram  Mag'ris  Nathanaele  Stephens  Rectore  Eccl. 
de  Drayton,  et  Edwardo  Farmer,   Clericis,  vigore  commissionist 

&C. 

The  only  work  our  author  executed  was  that  now  reprinted, 
which  probably  was  the  principal  employment  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Ferriar  says,  it  was  originally  published  in  the  year  1617;  but 
this  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  *  the  first  edition  was  that  printed  in 
4to,  1621,  a  copy  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  John 
Nichols,  Esq.,  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the  History  ofLeweS' 
tersMre ;  to  whom,  and  to  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Staple  Inn,  this 
account  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  accuracy.  The  other  impres- 
sions of  it  were  in  1624, 1628, 1632, 1638, 1651-2,  1660,  and  1676, 
which  last,  in  the  title-page,  is  called  the  eighth  edition. 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  is  reprinted,  is  that  of  1651-2 : 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  is  the  following  address : — 

"To  THE  READER. 

"  Be  pleased  to  know  (Courteous  Reader)  that  since  the  last  Impression 
of  this  Book,  the  ingenuous  Author  of  it  is  deceased,  leaving  a  Copy  of  it 
exactly  corrected,  with  several  considerable  Additions  by  his  own  hand ; 
this  Copy  he  committed  to  my  care  and  custody,  with  directions  to  have 
those  Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition;  which  in  order  to  his  com- 
mand, and  the  Publicke  Good,  is  faithfully  performed  in  this  last  Impres- 
sion." 

H.  a  (i.  6.  HEN.  CRIPPa,) 

•<)righiatiiig,perbapfl,insnote,p.448,  printed  in  1676,  there  seems  very  little 

0th  edit.  (vol.  iii,  p.  29,  of  the  piesent),  in  reason  to  doubt  that,  la  the  note  aboT« 

which  a  book  is  qaoted  as  having  been  alluded  to.  either  1624  has  been  a  mis* 

"  printed  at  Paris,  1624,  Menen  yean  after  print  for  1628,  or  seven  years  for  thret 

Burton's  first  edition."     As,  ho^rever,  years.    The  numerous  typographical  er- 

the  editions  after  that  of  1621,  are  regu-  rata  in  other  parts  of  the  work  strongly 

Uriy  marked  in  suocef  sion  to  the  eighth,  aid  this  latter  suppoeition. 
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The  following  testimonies  of  varions  authors  will  serve  to  show 
die  estimation  in  which  this  work  has  been  held : — 

*  The  An ATOMT  OF  Mblancbolt,  wherein  the  author  hath  piled  np 
variety  of  mnch  excellent  learning.  Scarce  any  book  of  philology  in 
onr  land  hath,  in  so  short  a  time,  passed  so  many  editions." — Ftiler^$ 
Worthies,  fol.  16. 

"  'Tis  a  book  so  fnll  of  variety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen  who  have 
toet  their  time,  and  are  pnt  to  a  pnsh  for  invention,  may  fhmish  them- 
selves with  matter  fbr  common  or  scholastical  disconrse  and  writing.*' — 
Woo^s  Athena  Oxotdensis,  vol.  i.  p.  628, 2d  edit. 

"  If  you  never  saw  Bubton  upon  Mklancholt,  printed  1676, 1  pray 
look  into  it,  and  read  the  ninth  page  of  his  Preface,  ^Democritns  to 
the  Beader.*  There  is  something  there  which  tonches  the  point  we  are 
upon;  bnt  I  mention  the  author  to  yon,  as  the  pleasantest,  the  most 
learned,  and  the  most  full  of  sterling  sense.  The  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  and  the  beginning  of  George  the  First,  were  not  a  little  beholden  to 
him." — Archbishop  Herrvng^t  Letters,  12mo,  1777,  p.  149. 

**  Burton's  Anatokt  or  Melancholy,  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  said,  was 
the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he 
wished  to  rise."— -BtowpeCj  Ufe  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  580,  8vOw  edit. 

**  Burton's  Anatomt  of  Melancholy  is  a  valuable  book,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson.  "  It  is  perhaps,  overloaded  with  quotation.  But  there  is  great 
spirit  and  great  power  in  what  Burton  says  when  he  writes  from  his  own 
mind,"— iWi  voL  ii.  p.  825. 

**  It  win  be  no  detraction  from-  the  powers  of  Milton's  original  genius 
and  invention,  to  remark,  that  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  subject 
of  VAUegro  and  II  Penseroso  together  with  some  particular  thoughts, 
expressions,  and  rhymes,  more  especially  the  idea  of  a  contrast  between 
these  two  dispositions,  from  a  forgotten  poem  prefixed  to  the  first  edition 
of  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  entitled,  *  The  Author's  Ab- 
stract of  Melancholy;  or,  A  Dialogue  between  Pleasure  and  Pain.'  Here 
pain  is  melancholy.  It  was  written,  as  I  conjecture,  about  the  year  1600. 
I  will  make  no  apology  for  abstracting  and  citing  as  much  of  this  poem 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  prove,  to  a  discerning  reader,  how  far  it  had  taken 
possession  of  Milton's  mind.  The  measure  will  appear  to  be  the  same ; 
and  that  our  author  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of  Burton's  book,  may 
be  already  concluded  from  the  traces  of  resemblance  which  I  have  incl- 
tentally  noticed  in  passing  through  the  VAUegro  and  II  Penseroso.'**-^ 
After  extracting  the  lines,  Mr.  Warton  adds,  "  as  to  the  very  elaborate 
work  to  which  these  visionary  verses  are  no  unsuitable  introduction,  the 
writer's  variety  of  learning,  his  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious  books, 
his  pedantry  sparkling  with  rude  wit  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscella* 
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neous  matter,  intermixture  of  agreeable  tales  and  illustrations,  and, 
perhaps,  above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings,  clothed  in  an  un 
common  quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it,  even  to  modem 
readers,  a  valuable  repository  of  amusement  and  information.*' —  WarUm^a 
MiUon^  2d  edit.  p.  04. 

"  The  Akatomy  of  Melancholt  is  a  book  which  has  been  univer- 
sally read  and  admired.  This  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  what  the  author 
himself  styles  it,  *  a  cento ; '  but  it  is  a  very  ingenious  one.  His  quota- 
tions, which  abound  in  every  page,  are  pertinent;  but  if  he  had  made 
more  use  of  his  invention  and  less  of  his  commonplace-book,  his  work 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  valuable  than  it  is.  He  is  generally  free 
from  the  affected  language  and  ridiculous  metaphors  which  disgrace  most 
of  the  books  of  his  time." — Granger* s  Biographical  History. 

•*  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  a  book  once  the  favourite  of 
the  learned  and  the  witty,  and  a  source  of  surreptitious  learning,  though 
written  on  a  regular  plan,  consists  chiefly  of  quotations :  the  author  hat 
honestly  termed  it  a  cento.  He  collects,  under  every  division,  the  opin- 
ions of  a  multitude  of  writers,  without  regard  to  chronological  order,  and 
has  too  often  the  modesty  to  decline  the  interposition  of  his  own  senti- 
ments. Indeed  the  bulk  of  his  materials  generally  overwhelms  him. 
In  the  course  of  his  folio  he  has  contrived  to  treat  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  that  seem  very  loosely  connected  with  the  general  subject;  and, 
like  Bayle,  when  he  starts  a  favourite  train  of  quotations,  he  does  not 
scruple  to  let  the  digression  outrun  the  principal  question.  Thus,  from 
the  doctrines  of  religion  to  military  discipline,  from  inland  navigation  to 
the  morfdity  of  dancing-schools,  everything  is  discussed  and  determined." 
— Ferriar^s  Illustrations  of  Sterne,  p.  58. 

"  The  archness  which  Burton  displays  occasionally,  and  his  indul- 
gence of  playful  digressions  from  the  most  serious  discussions,  often  give 
his  style  an  air  of  familiar  conversation,  notwithstanding  the  laborious 
collections  which  supply  his  text.  He  was  capable  of  writing  excellent 
poetry,  but  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  this  talent  too  little;  The  Eng- 
lish verses  prefixed  to  his  book,  which  possess  beautiful  imagery,  and 
great  sweetness  of  versification,  have  been  frequently  published.  His 
Latin  elegiac  verses  addressed  to  his  book,  show  a  very  agreeable  turn  for 
raillery."— /Wd  p.  58. 

"  When  the  force  of  the  subject  opens  his  own  vein  of  prose,  we  discover 
valuable  sense  and  brilliant  expression.  Such  is  his  account  of  the  first 
feelings  of  melancholy  persons,  written,  probably,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence."    [See  p.  161,  of  the  present  edition.]— 7^.  p.  60. 

**  During  a  pedantic  age,  like  that  in  which  Burton's  production 
appeared,  it  must  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to  writers  of  many 
descriptions.    Henct  the  unlearned  mijcht  ftimish  themselves  with  appro> 
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pdate  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin,  whilst  men  of  letters  wonld  find  their 
inquiries  shortened,  by  knowing  where  they  might  look  for  what  both 
ancients  and  modems  have  advanced  on  the  subject  of  human  pas- 
sions. I  confess  my  inability  to  point  out  any  other  English  author 
who  has  so  largely  dealt  in  apt  and  original  quotation.** — Mamucr^. 
note  of  the  late  George  Steeveiu,  Etq.,  in  kU  eqpjf  qf  Turn  Axatomt  or 
Mblavgboi^t 
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Vadb  liber,  qnalis,  non  ansim  dicere,  fceliz, 

Te  nisi  foelicem  fecerit  Alma  dies, 
Vade  tamen  qnocnnqTie  Inbet,  qnascunqne  per  oras, 

£t  Geninm  Domini  fac  imitere  toi. 
I  blandas  inter  Charites,  myst&mque  salnta 

Mnsamm  quemvis,  si  tibi  lector  erit. 
Bura  colas,  urbem,  sabeksve  palatia  regnm, 

Snbmiss^,  placid^,  te  sine  dente  geras. 
Nobilis,  ant  si  quis  te  fort^  inspexerit  heros, 

Da  te  morigerum,  perlegat  nsque  lubet 
Est  quod  Kobilitas,  est  quod  desideret  heros, 

Gratior  hssc  forsan  charta  placere  potest. 
Si  quis  morosns  Cato,  tetriensque  Senator, 

Hunc  etiam  libram  fort^  videre  velit, 
Sive  magistratus,  turn  te  reverenter  habeto; 

Sed  nullus;  moscas  non  capiunt  AquilsB. 
Non  Yacat  his  tempos  fngitivum  impendere  nagis, 

Nee  tales  cupio;  par  mihi  lector  erit 
Si  matrona  gravis  casu  diverterit  istuc, 

Oliistris  domina,  aut  te  Gomitissa  legat: 
Est  quod  displiceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illis, 

Ingerere  his  noli  te  modb,  pande  tamen. 
At  si  Tirgo  tuas  digtiabitur  inclyta  chartas 

Tangere,  sire  schedis  hssreat  ilia  tuis: 
Da  modo  te  facilem,  et  qusedam  folia  esse  memento 

Conreniant  oculis  quae  magis  apta  suis. 
Si  generosa  ancilla  tuos  ant  alma  puella 

Visura  est  ludos,  annue,  pande  lubens. 
Dio  utinam  nunc  ipse  mens  ^  (nam  diligit  istai ) 

In  prsBsens  esset  conspiciendus  hems. 
Ignotus  notusve  mihi  de  gente  togatft 

Sive  aget  in  ludis,  pulpita  sire  colet, 

*  HiBc  oomici  dicta  oare  ne  mal6  oairfM. 
I.  2 
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Sive  in  Lycoeo,  et  nugas  evolvent  istas, 
Si  quasdam  mendas  viderit  inspiciens, 
Da  veniam  Authori,  dices ;  nam  plurima  vellet 

Expungi,  qa»  jam  displicuisse  sciat. 
Sive  Melancholicus  quisqaam,  sen  blandus  Amator, 

Aulicus  aut  Civis,  sen  ben^  comptos  Eques 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tutb  te  crede  legenti, 
Malta  istio  forsan  non  mal^  nata  leget 
Quod  fiigiat,  caveat,  quodque  amplexabitur,  ista 

Pagina  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 
At  si  qnis  Medicus  coram  te  sistet,  amice 
Fac  circumspect^,  et  te  sine  labe  geras: 
Inveniet  namque  ipse  meis  quoque  plurima  Bcriptity 

Non  leve  subsidium  qusB  sibi  forsan  erunt. 
Si  quis  Causidicus  chartas  impingat  in  istas, 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum,  pessima  turba  vale; 
Sit  nisi  vir  bonus,  et  juris  sine  fraude  peritos, 

Tum  legat,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet. 
Si  quis  oordatus,  facilis,  lectorque  benignus 

Hue  oculos  vertat,  ques  velit  ipse  legat; 
Gandidus  ignoscet,  metuas  nil,  pande  libenter, 

Offensus  mendis  non  erit  ille  tnis, 
Laudabit  nonnulla.    Venit  si  Rhetor  ineptus, 

Limata  et  tersa,  et  qui  ben^  cocta  petit, 
Claude  citus  librum;  nulla  hie  nisi  ferrea  verba^ 
Offendent  stomachum  qusB  mintis  apta  Buum« 
At  si  quis  non  eximius  de  plebe  poeta, 

Annue ;  namque  istic  plurima  ficta  leget. 
Nos  sumus  6  numero,  nullus  mihi  spirat  Apollo, 

Grandiloquus  .Yates  quilibet  esse  nequit. 
Si  Criticus  Lector,  tumidus  Censorque  moleatos, 

Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabioea  cohors: 
Binge,  fireme,  et  noli  tum  pandere,  turba  malignit 

Si  occurrat  sannis  invidiosa  suis: 
Fac  fugias;  si  nulla  tibi  sit  copia  eundi, 

Contemnes,  tacit^  scommata  qusBque  feres. 
Frendeat,  allatret,  vacuas  gannitibus  auras 
Impleat,  baud  cures ;  his  placuisse  nefas. 
Verum  age  si  forsan  divertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lasciv&que:  dices, 
Lasciva  est  Domino  et  Musa  jocosa  tuo, 
Nee  lasciva  tamen,  si  pensitet  omne;  sed  esto; 

Sit  lasciva  licet  pagina,  vita  proba  est. 
Barbarus,  indocttisque  rudis  spectator  in  istam 

Si  messem  intrudat,  fuste  fugabis  eum, 
Fungum  pelle  procul  ( jubeo)  nam  quid  mihi  ftmgo? 
Gonveniunt  stomacho  non  minus  ista  sno. 
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Sed  neo  pelle  tamen;  l»to  omnes  accipe  vulta, 

Quos,  qnas,  vol  quales,  inde  vel  undo  viros. 
Gratus  erit  quicunqne  venit,  gratissimns  hoepes 

Quisqnis  erit,  facilis  difficUisque  mihi. 
Nam  si  cnlp&rit,  qusedam  culp&sse  jnvabit, 

Cnlpando  faciet  me  meliora  seqoL 
Sed  si  land^t,  oeqae  laudlbus  efferar  uUiSi 

Sit  satis  hisce  malis  opposuisse  bomun. 
H»c  snnt  qnss  nostro  plaonit  mandare  libaiUo^ 

Et  qiUD  dimittens  dioere  jossit  1 
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PABAFHRASTIO    METRICAL   TRAMSLATIOH. 

Go  forth  my  book  into  the  open  day; 

Happy,  if  made  so  by  its  garish  eye. 
0*er  earth*B  wide  sarface  take  thy  vagrant  way, 

To  imitate  thy  master's  genias  try. 
The  graces  three,  the  Muses  nine  salute, 

Should  those  who  love  them  try  to  con  thy  lore. 
The  country,  city  seek,  grand  thrones  to  boot, 

With  gentle  courtesy  humbly  bow  before. 
Should  nobles  gallant,  soldiers  frank  and  brave 

Seek  thy  acquaintance,  hail  their  first  advance: 
From  twitch  of  care  thy  pleasant  vein  may  save. 

May  laughter  cause  or  wisdom  give  perchance. 
Some  surly  Cato,  Senator  austere, 

Haply  may  wish  to  peep  into  thy  book: 
Seem  very  nothing — tremble  and  revere: 

No  forceful  eagles,  butterflies  e'er  look. 
They  love  not  thee :  of  them  then  little  seek. 

And  wish  for  readers  triflers  like  thyself. 
Of  ludeful  matron  watchful  catch  the  beck, 

Or  gorgeous  countess  full  of  pride  and  pelf. 
They  may  say  **  pish !  "  and  frown,  and' yet  read  ont 

Cry  odd,  and  silly,  coarse,  and  yet  amusing. 
Should  dainty  damsels  seek  thy  page  to  con, 

Spread  thy  best  stores:  to  them  be  ne*er  refusing: 
Say,  fair  one,  master  loves  thee  dear  as  life; 

Would  he  were  here  to  gaze  on  thy  sweet  look. 
Should  known  or  unknown  student,  free*d  from  strifti 

Of  logic  and  the  schools,  explore  my  book: 
Cry  mercy  critic,  and  thy  book  withhold: 

Be  some  few  errors  pardon'd  though  obsenr'd: 
An  humble  author  to  implore  makes  bold. 

Thy  kind  indulgence,  even  undeserv'd. 
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Should  melancholy  wight  or  pensive  lover, 

Courtier,  snug  cit,  or  carpet  knight  so  trim 
Onr  blossoms  cull,  he*ll  find  himself  in  clover. 

Gain  sense  from  precept,  laughter  from  our  whim. 
Should  learned  leech  with  solemn  air  unfold 

Thy  leaves,  beware,  be  civil,  and  be  wise: 
Thy  volume  many  precepts  sage  may  hold, 

HiB  well  fraught  head  may  find  no  trifling  prize.  . 
Should  crafty  lawyer  trespass  on  our  ground, 

Caitiffs  avaunt !  disturbing  tribe  away ! 
Unless  (white  crow)  an  honest  one  be  found; 

He'll  better,  wiser  go  for  what  we  say. 
Should  some  ripe  scholar,  gentle  and  benign. 

With  candour,  care,  and  judgment  thee  peruse: 
Thy  faults  to  kind  oblivion  he*ll  consign ; 

Nor  to  thy  merit  will  his  praise  refrise. 
Thou  may'st  be  searched  for  polished  words  and  vene; 

By  flippant  spouter,  emptiest  of  praters: 
Tell  him  to  seek  them  in  some  mawkish  verse: 

My  periods  all  are  rough  as  nutmeg  graters. 
The  doggrel  poet,  wishing  thee  to  read. 

Reject  not;  let  him  glean  thy. jests  and  stories. 
His  brother  I,  of  lowly  sembling  breed: 

Apollo  grants  to  few  Parnassian  glories. 
Menac'd  by  critic  with  sour  furrowed  brow, 

Momus  or  Troilus  or  Scotch  reviewer: 
Buffle  your  heckle,  grin  and  growl  and  vow: 

Ill-natured  foes  you  thus  will  find  the  fewer. 
When  fonl-mouth*d  senseless  railers  cry  thee  down, 

Reply  not;  fly,  and  show  the  rogues  thy  stem: 
They  are  not  worthy  even  of  a  frown: 

Good  taste  or  breeding  they  can  never  learn; 
Or  let  them  clamour,  turn  a  callous  ear. 

As  though  in  dread  of  some  harsh  donkey's  bray 
If  chid  by  censor,  friendly  though  severe. 

To  such  explain  and  turn  thee  not  away. 
Thy  vein,  says  he  perchance,  is  all  too  free: 

Thy  smutty  language  suits  not  learned  pen: 
Reply,  Good  Sir,  throughout,  the  context  see: 

Thought  chastens  thought;  so  prithee  judge  again 
Besides,  although  my  master's  pen  may  wander 

Through  devious  paths,  by  which  it  ought  not  stray 
His  life  is  pure,  beyond  the  breath  of  slander: 

So  pardon  grant;  'tis  merely  but  his  way. 
Some  rugged  ruffian  makes  a  hideous  rout — 

Brandish  thy  cudgel,  threaten  him  to  baste; 
The  filthy  fringu»  far  from  thee  cast  out; 

Such  noxious  banquets  never  suit  my  taste. 
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Tet,  calm  and  oantioas  moderate  thy  ire, 
Be  ever  conrteous  shoald  the  case  allow— 

Sweet  malt  is  ever  made  by  gentle  firet 
Warm  to  thy  friends,  give  all  a  civO  bow. 

Even  censmw  sometimes  teaches  to  improve, 
Slight  frosts  have  often  oared  too  rank  a  orpp, 

So  candid  blame  my  spleen  shall  nerer  more, 

-  For  skilftQ  gard'ners  wayward  branches  lop, 

Go  then,  my  book,  and  bear  my  words  in  mind; 

Guides  safe  at  once,  and  pleasant  them  rmi'B.lbid* 
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THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE.* 


Tbi  distiiiet  Squares  here  seen  apark, 
Are  jcdned  in  one  by  Oatter's  ari. 


Old  Demooritns  under  a  tree, 
Sits  on  a  stone  with  book  on  knee; 
About  him  liang  there  many  ftatures, 
Of  Cats,  Dogs,  and  such  like  careatures, 
Of  which  he  makes  anat(nny, 
The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 
Orer  his  head  appears  the  sky. 
And  Saturn  Lord  of  mdancholy. 


To  the  left  a  landscape  of  Jealousy, 
Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 
A  Kingfisher,  a  Swan,  an  Hem, 
Two  fitting-cocks  you  may  cUsoem, 
Two  rowring  Bulls  each  other  hie, 
To  assault  concerning  Teneiy. 
Symbols  are  these ;  I  say  no  mote, 
OonoeiTe  the  rest  by  that's  afore. 


The  next  of  solitaxlness, 
A  Portraiture  doth  well  express, 
^  Bleeping  d<»,  eat:  Buck  and  Doe, 
Hares,  Ck>iSk  in  the  desart  go : 
Bats,  Owls  ^e  shady  bowers  orer, 
In  mdancholy  daricness  hover. 
Mark  weU :  If 't  be  not  as^t  should  be, 
Bhune  the  bad  Gutter,  and  not  me. 


Beneath  them  kneeling  on  hkkiMt| 
A  superstitious  man  tou  see : 
He  ftsts,  prays,  on  his  Idol  fist, 
Tormented  hope  and  ftar  betwixt : 
Vm  bem  perhaps  he  takes  vaan  pain, 
Than  thou  dost  heaTen  itself  to  gain 
Alas  poor  soul,  I  pity  thee. 
What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be? 


▼n. 
But  see  the  madman  rage  downri|^l 
With  ftnrious  looks,  a  ghastly  sight 
Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lie, 
And  roars  unain  he  knows  not  why ! 
Obserre  him;  for  as  in  a  glass, 
Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was 
His  picture  keeps  stUl  in  thy  presenet ; 
Twixt  him  and  thee,  ttiera's  no  dlBncence 


Tm,  iz. 
Borage  and  BeUebor  fill  two  t 
Sorereign  plants  to  purge  the  Teins 
Of  mebtncholy,  and  cheer  the  heart, 
Of  those  black  fhmes  which  make  it  smart  { 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which  duU  our  senses,  and  Soul  eloffs. 
The  best  medicine  tiiat  e'er  Ood  made 
for  this  malady,  if  well  assay'd. 


P  at'  under  column  there  doth  staad 

htamonuo  with  folded  liand ; 

Down  hangs  hii  head,  terse  and  polite. 

Some  dit^  sure  he  doth  indite. 

His  lute  and  books  about  him  lie. 

As  symptoms  of  his  Tanity. 

If  this  do  not  enough  disclose. 

To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th*  nose. 


Now  last  of  all  to  flU  a  place, 
Presented  is  the  Author's  fltoe ; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  wean, 
Wb  image  to  the  world  appears, 
ffis  mind  no  art  can  well  express. 
That  by  his  writings  yon  may  ginss. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  Tain  gloiy, 
(Thougli  others  do  it  commonly,) 
Made  him  do  this :  if  yon  must  know, 
The  Printer  would  needs  hafe  it  so. 
agyu^vnurHMfm*  lockuS  ou  his  arm.  Thou  do  not  firown  or  scoff  at  it, 

Wlod  in  hii  ride  doth  him  much  narm.      Deride  not,  or  detract  a  whit. 
And  troubles  him  fhll  sore,  Ood  knows,      F(>r  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him, 
Mooh  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes.  He  will  do  the  same  again. 

About  him  pots  and  glasses  lie.  Then  look  upon't,  behold  and  see, 

IXtnrij  brought  firom's  Apothecary.  As  thou  like'st  it.  so  it  likes  thee. 

This  Saturn's  aspects  signify,  And  I  for  it  will  stand  in  view, 

Tou  see  them  portray'd  in  the  sky.  Thine  to  command,  Reader,  adieu. 

*  These  Terses  reibr  to  the  Frontispiece,  which  is  diTlded  into  ten  compartment! 
that  are  here  sererally  explained.    The  author's  portrait,  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
,  is  coined  in  page  7. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  ABSTRACT  OF  MELANCHOLY, 


Whkv  I  go  miuing  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  divers  things  fore-known, 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  air, 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear, 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 
All  my  Joys  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie  waking  all  alone, 
Beoounting  what  I  have  ill  done. 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannize. 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise. 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 
AU  my  griefis  to  this  are  joUy, 
Naught  so  sad  as  melancholy. 
When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile. 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  begoQe, 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for.  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless. 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 
All  my  joys  besides  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  8igh,^I  gneve,  making  great  mone. 
In  a  diaxk.  grove,  or  irksome  den, 
inth  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensconce, 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  Jolly, 
None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see. 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine ; 
ITere  now,  then  there ;  the  world  is  mine, 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
All  other  Joys  to  this  are  folly, 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Muthinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ohosts,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  fiintaqr 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  i^apes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes, 
Dolefiil  outcries,  and  fearful  sights, 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  aflErights. 
All  my  grleft  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  damn- d  as  melancholy. 


Methinks  I  court,  methinks  I  Ubs, 
Methinks  I  now  embrace  my  mistnsf. 

0  blessed  days,  0  sweet  content, 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  tunay  mxnm^ 

So  may  I  ever  be  in  love. 
AU  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

When  I  recount  love's  many  frights. 

My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  nij^lt. 

My  jealous  fits ;  0  mine  hard  fiite 

1  now  repent,  but  'tis  too  late. 
No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love. 
So  bitter  to  my  soul  can  prove. 

All  my  griefe  to  this  are  jolly. 

Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  you  gone, 
'Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone  ; 
Ne'er  well  but  when  my  thouj^tt  and  I 
Do  domineer  in  privacy.        » 
No  Gem,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
»Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bUas. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 

Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
I  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  find  it  now  my  misery. 
The  scene  is  turn'd,  my  Joys  are  gone. 
Fear,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come. 

All  my  griefe  to  this  are  jolly, 

Naught  so  fierce  as  melancholy. 
I'll  nm  change  life  with  any  King, 
I  ravisht  am :  can  the  world  brii^ 
More  joy,  than  still  to  laugh  and  smile 
In  pleasant  toys  time  to  b^^nile? 
Do  not,  0  do  not  trouble  me. 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 

None  so  divine  as  melancholy. 
I'll  change  my  state  with  any  wretch. 
Thou  canst  firom  jail  or  dnn^^ill  ftteh 
My  pain's  past  cure,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  in  this  torment  dweU ! 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life, 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife; 

AU  my  griefs  to  this  are  joUy. 

Naught  so  damn'd  as  melaiielioljr. 
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DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR 
TO   THE   READER- 


Gentle  Reader,  I  presume  thou  wilt  be  very  inquisitive 
to  know^what  antic  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  inso- 
lently intrudes  upon  this  common  theatre,  to  the  world's 
view,  arrogating  another  man's  name ;  whence  he  is,  why  he 
doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say ;  although,  as  ^  he  said, 
Primum  si  noluero,  non  respondebo,  quis  coactwnis  estf  I 
am  a  free  man  bom,  and  may  choose  whether  I  will  tell ; 
who  .can  compel  me  ?  If  I  be  urged,  I  will  as  readily  reply 
as  that  Egyptian  in  *  Plutarch,  when  a  curious  fellow  would 
needs  know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  Quum  vides  vekUam, 
quid  inquiris  in  rem  absconditam  f  It  was  therefore  covered, 
because  he  should  not  know  what  was  in  it.  Seek  not  after 
that  which  is  hid ;  if  the  contents  please  thee,  "  •  and  be  for 
thy  use,  suppose  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt  to 
be  the  Author ; "  I  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet  in 
some  sort  to  give  thee  satisfaction,  which  is  more  than  I 
need,  I  will  show  a  reason,  both  of  this  usurped  name,  title, 
and  subject.  And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus ;  lest 
any  man,  by  reason  of  it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a 
pasquil,  a  satire,  some  ridiculous  treatise  (as  I  myself  should 
have  done),  some  prodigious  tenet,  or  paradox  of  the  earth's 

1  Seneoa  in  Indo  in  mortem  OlaudU  C»-    hsec  tibi  nsui  sint,  quemTis  anctorem  tn- 
•mtIs.       s  Ub.  de  Cariositate.       *Mod6    gito.    Weckcr. 
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motion,  of  infinite  worlds,  in  infinito  vacuo,  ex  fortuitd  aio- 
morum  coUisione,  in  an  infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  acci- 
dental collision  of  motes  in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus 
held,  Epicurus  and  their  master  Lucippus  of  old  maintained^ 
and  are  lately  revived  by  Copernicus,  Brunus,  and  some 
others.  Besides,  it  hath  been  always  an  ordinary  custom,  as 
*  Gellius  observes,  "  for  later  writers  and  impostors,  to  broach 
many  absurd  and  insolent  fictions,  under  the  name  of  so 
Doble  a  philosopher  as  Democritus,  to  get  themselves  credit, 
and  by  that  means  the  more  to  be  respected,*'  as  artificers 
usually  do,  Novo  qui  marmori  ascribunt  Pf*axatilem  suo» 
Tis  not  so  with  me. 

2  Non  hie  Centauros,  non  Gorgonas,  Harpyasque 
Invenies,  hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit. 

No  Centaurs  here,  or  Gorgons  look  to  find, 

My  subject  is  of  man  and  human  kmd.  • 

Thou  thyself  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

«  Quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  yoluptas, 
Gaudia,  disoursus,  nostri  farrago  libelli. 

W^ate*er  men  do,  vows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Joys,  wand'rings,  are  the  sum  of  my  report 

My  intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercilirius 
GraUobelgicus,  Mercurius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mer- 
cury, *  Democritus  Christianus,  &c ;  although  there  be  some 
other  circumstances  for  which  I  have  masked  myself  under 
this  vizard,  and  some  peculiar  respect  which  I  cannot  so 
well  express,  until  I  have  set  down  a  brief  character  of  this 
our  Democritus,  what  he  was,  with  an  Epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  *  Hippocrates  and  'Laer- 
tius,  was  a  little  wearish  old  man,  very  melancholy  by 
nature,  averse  from  company  in  his  latter  days,''  and  much 
given  to  solitariness,  a  famous  philosopher  in  his  age,  ^coavus 
with  Socrates,  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  and 

1  Lib.  10,  0. 12.    Multa  k  maid  feriatis  seo  edit.  Goloniae,  1616.         •  Hip.  Epbt 

m  Democriti  nomine  commenta  data,  no-  Dameget.        o  LaSct-  Kb.  9.        ^  Hortnlo 

bllitatis,   anctoritatisqne  cgus    perf^ugio  sibi   cellulam   seligens,  ibiqne   seipsnm 

atentibus.  s  Martialis,  lib.  10,  epigr.  includQDS,  Tizit  solitarius.         •  FlonUt 

14.       s  Tut.  Sat.  1.       *  Auth.  Pet.  Bes-  Olympiade  80 ;  700  annis  pott  Tnlam. 
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to  a  priTate  life ;  wrote  manj  excellent  works,  a  great  divine, 
according  to  the  divinity  of  those  times,  an  expert  physician, 
a  politician,  an  excellent  mathematician,  as  ^  Diaoosmos  and 
l^e  rest  of  his  works  do  witness.  He  was  much  delighted 
with  the  studies  of  husbandry,  saith  ^  Columella,  and  often  I 
find  him  cited  bj  *  Constantinus,  and  others  treating  of  that 
subject.  He  knew  the  natures,  differenceis  of  all  beasts, 
plants,  fishes,  birds ;  and,  as  some  say,  could  ^  understand  the 
tunes  and  voices  of  them.  In  a  word,  he  was  omnifariam 
doctus,  a  general  scholar^  a  great  student ;  and  to  the  intent 
he  might  better  contemplate,  '  I  find  it  related  by  some,  that 
he  put  out  his  eyes,  and  was  in  his  old  age  voluntarily  blind, 
yet  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides,  and  *writ  of  every 
subject,  Mhil  in  toio  opificto  ncOuraj  de  quo  nan  scripsit.'' 
A  man  of  an  excellent  wit,  profound  conceit ;  and  to  attain 
knowledge  the  better  in  his  younger  years  he  travelled  to 
Egypt  and  *  Athens,  to  confer  with  learned  men,  •  "  admired 
of  some,  despised  of  others."  Afier  a  wandering  life,  he 
settled  at  Abdera,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and  was  sent  for  thither 
to  be  their  lawmaker,  recorder,  or  town-clerk,  as  some  will ; 
or,  as  others,  he  was  there  bred  and  born.  Howsoever  it 
was,  there  he  lived  at  last  in  a  garden  in  the  suburbs,  whoUy 
betaking  himself  to  his  studies  and  a  private  life,  *^  "  saving 
that  sometimes  he  would  walk  down  to  the  haven,  ^and 
laugh  heartily  at  such  raiietj  of  ridiculous  objects,  which 
there  he  saw.*'     Such  a  one  was  Democritus. 

But  in  .the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon 
what  reference  do  I  usurp  this  habit  ?  I  confess,  indeed,  that 
to  compare  myself  nnto  him  for  aught  I  have  yet  said,  were 
both  impudency  and  mrogancy.     I  do  not  presume  to  make 

1  DiafiOS.  qnod  cnnctis  op«rIbiu  fusilh  tea,  Uberales  dtscipUxuts,  artttunque  om- 

•zoeim.    lafirt.  >  Col.  Ub.  1,  c.  1.  nium  peritiam  callebae.        7  Nothing  in 

8  Const,  lib.  de  agrio.  passim.      •  *  Volu-  nature's  power  to  contriye  of  which  he 

enim  Toces  et  lingoas  intelligere  se  dicit  has  not  written.        ^  Veni  Athenas,  et 

Abderitans  Bp.  Hip.  &  Sabellicns  ex-  nemo  me  novit.        » Idem  oontemptui  et 

empl.  lib.  10.    Oculis  se  priyavit,  ut  me-  admirationi  habitus,      ^o  Solebat  ad  por- 

Una  oontemplationi  operam  daret.  sub-  tam  ambulare,  et  inde,  8co.    Hip.  Kp. 

Umi  Tir  ingenio,  profUndas  cogitationis,  Dam^.  ii  Perpetuo  risn  pulmonem 

&c.        «  Natural^,  moralla,  mathemat-  agitare  solebat  Democritus.    Jut.  Sat.  7- 
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any  parallel,  Antistat  mihi  miUtbus  trecentis,  ^parvus  «««•, 
nuUus  sum,  altum  nee  spiro,  nee  spero.  Yet  thus  much  I 
will  say  of  myself,  and  that  I  hope  without  all  suspicion  of 
pride,  or  self-conceit,  I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedentary,  solitary, 
private  life,  mihi  et  mtrns  in  the  University,  as  long  almost  as 
Xenocrates  in  Athens,  (zd  senectam  fere  to  learn  wisdom  as 
he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in  my  study.  For  I  have  been 
brought  up  a  student  in  the  most  flourishing  college  of 
Europe,  ^  augustissimo  eoUegto,  and  can  brag  with  'Jovius, 
almost,  in  ed  luee  domicilii  Vaticani,  totius  orhis  celeberrimi^ 
per  37  annos  muUa  opportunaque  didiei ; "  for  thirty  years 
I  have  continued  (having  the  use  of  as  good  *  libraries  as 
ever  he  had)  a  scholar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either 
by  living  as  a  drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  mem- 
ber of  so  learned  and  noble  a  society,  or  to  write  that  which 
should  be  any  way  dishonourable  to  such  a  royal  and  ampk 
foundation.  Something  I  have  done,  though  by  my  profes- 
sion a  divine,  yet  turbine  raptus  ingenii,  as  *he  said,  out  of  a 
running  wit,  an  unconstant,  unsettled  mind,  I  had  a  gi*eat 
desire  (not  able  to  attain  to  a  superficial  skill  in  any)  to  have 
some  smatiiering  in  all,  to  be  cUiquis  in  omnibus,  nuUus  in 
singulis,^  which  *  Plato  commends,  out  of  him  ^Lipsius  ap- 
proves and  furthers,  "as  fit  to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious 
wits,  not  to  be  a  slave  of  one  science,  or  dwell  together  in 
one  subject,  as  most  do,  but  to  rove  abroad,  centum  puer 
artium,  to  have  an  oar  in  every  man's  boat,  to  •  taste  of 
every  dish,  and  sip  of  every  cup,*'  which,  saith  ^^  Montaigne, 
was  well  performed  by  Aristotle,  and  his  learned  countryman 
Adrian  Tumebus.  This  roving  humour  (though  not  with 
like  success)  I  have  ever  had,  and  like"  a  ranging  spaniel, 
that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees,  leaving  his  game,  I  have 
followed  all,  saving  that  which  I  should,  and  may  justly 

1  Non  sum  digniis  pnestare  matdla.  onpidis  et  enriosLs  ingenils  imprimendum. 

Mart.        s  Christ  Church  in  Oxford.  lit  sit  talis  qui  nnlli  rei  serriat,  aut  ex- 

>  Prse&t.  hist.        *  Keeper  of  our  coU^^  actd  nnam  aliquid  elaboiet.  alia  n^U- 

library,  lately  reyived  by  Otho  Nicolson,  gens,  ut  artifices,  &c.         »  Delibare  gra- 


Esquire.        ^  Scaliger.        «  Somebody  in    turn  de  quocunque  cibo,  et  pi  Jsaie  de 
everything,  nobodv  in  each  thing.      Tift    quocnz  -- 

Theat.       8  PhU  Stoic.  U.  diff.  8.    Dogma    Ub.  8. 
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complain,  and  truly,  qtd  ubiqtie  est^  nusguam  est^  which 
'  Gresner  did  in  modestj,  that  I  have  read  many  books,  but 
to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method ;  I  have  confusedly 
tumbled  over  divers  authors  ia  our  libraries,  with  small  profit 
for  want  of  art,  order,  memory,  judgment.  I  never  travelled 
but  in  map  or  card,  iu  which  my  unconfined  thoughts  have 
freely  expatiated,  as  having  ever  been  especially  delighted 
with  the  study  of  cosmography.  *  Saturn  was  lord  of  my 
geniture,  culminating,  &c,  and  Mars  principal  significator  of 
manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with  my  ascendant ;  both  for- 
tunate in  their  houses,  <&c.  I  am  not  poor,  I  am  not  rich ; 
nikil  esty  nikU  deestj  I  have  little,  I  want  nothing:  all  my 
treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower.  Greater  preferment  as  I 
could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  in  debt  for  it,  I  have  a  compe- 
tence (Jau8  Deo)  from  my  noble  and  munificent  patrons, 
though  I  live  still  a  collegiate  student,  as  Democritus  in  his 
garden,  and  lead  a  monastic  life,  ipse  mihi  thecOrum,  seques- 
tered from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the  world,  Et  tau' 
quam  in  specula  positus  (^as  he  said),  in  some  high  place 
above  you  all,  like  Stoicus  Sapiens,  omnia  8€ectda,  pr<Bterita 
preseniiaqtie  videns,  uno  veht  intuitu,  I  hear  and  see  what  is 
done  abroad,  how  others  *run,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate 
^emselves  in  court  and  country,  far  from  those  wrangling 
lawsuits,  avke  vanitatemjfori  ambitionem,  ridere  mecum  soleo . 
I  laugh  at  all,  *only  secure  lest  my  suit  go  amiss,  my  ships 
perish,  com  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay,  I  have  no  wife 
nor  children  good  or  bad  to  provide  for*  A  mere  spectator 
of  other  men's  fortunes  and  adventures,  and  how  they  act 
their  parts,  which  methinks  are  diversely  presented  unto  me 
as  from  a  common  theatre  or  scene.  I  hear  new  news  every 
day,  and  those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires,  inun- 
dations, thefts,  murders,  massacres,  meteors,  comets,  spec- 

1  He  that  is  eteryirhero  If  nowhere,  strepltum,  eontentiones.  See.  *  Cyp. 

<  Pnofct.  Mbliothec.        >  Ambo  fbrtes  et  ad  Donat.    Unice  seoaros,  ne  exddam  in 

Ibrtimati,  Ifan  idem  magisterii  dominiu  foro,  ant  in  mart  Indieo  bonis  elua,  dc 

JvKte  piimam    Leotitdl   xegnlam.  dote  fllisB,  patrimonio  fUii  non  savi  soUet 

•  Bmuhu.       i  Oalide  ambientes,  solioite  tns. 
Mfuitet,  aat  miaere  ezoidentes,  Tooee, 
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tanims,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  be&ieged 
in  France,  Grermany,  Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  &,q^  daily  mus- 
ters and  preparations,  and  such  like;  which  these  tempestuous 
times  afford,  battles  fought,  so  many  men  sl^,  monomachiesy 
shipwrecks,  piracies,  and  sea-fights;  peace,  leagues,  stratar 
gems,  and  fresh  alarms.  A  vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes^ 
actions,  edicts,  petitions,  lawsuits,  pleas,  laws,  proclamati<ms, 
complaints,  grievances,  are  daily  brought  to  our  ears.  New 
books  every  day,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories,  whole  cata- 
logues of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  paradoxes,  opinions^ 
schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophy,  religion,  &cw 
Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings,  mummeries,  enter? 
tainments,  jubilees,  embassies,  tilts  and  tournaments,  trophies, 
triumphs,  revels,  sports,  plays ;  then  again,  as  in  a  new  shifted 
scene,  treasons,  cheating  tricks,  robberies,  enormous  villainies, 
in  all  kinds,  funerals,  burials,  deaths  of  princes,  new  discovr 
eries,  expeditions,  now  comical,  then  tragical  matters.  To- 
day we  hear  of  new  lords  and  officers  created,  to-morrow  of 
some  great  men  deposed,  and  then  again  of  fresh  honours 
conferred;  one  is  let  loose,  another  imprisoned;  one  puTr 
chaseth,  another  breaketh;  he  thrives,  his  neighbour  turns 
bankrupt;  now  plenty,  then  again  dearth  and  famine;  one 
runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs,  weeps,  &c  Thus  J 
daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private,  and  public  Qcws, 
amidst  the  gallantry  and  miseiy  of  the  world ;  joUityj  prid^ 
perplexities  and  cares,  simplicity  aiid  viUamyj  subtlety^ 
knavery,  candour,  and  integrity,  mutually  mixed  and  Oifiering 
themselves;  \  v\i}[y  oxx privtis  pritHstus ;  as  I  have  still  lived, 
so  I  now  continue^  ftatu^  qtio  priug,  leffc  to  a  solitary  life,  ai^d 
mine  own  domestic  discontents ;  saving  that^  sometimes,  n^ 
quid  pmUiarj  as  Diogenes  went  into  the  city,  and  Dempcritud 
to  the  haven  to  see  fashions,  I  did  for  ray  recreation  now  and 
then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and  could  not  choose 
but  make  some  little  obsei-vation,  non  tarn  sagao:  observaiorf 
ae  simplex  recitaior^  not  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or  laugh  at  aljlj 
but  with  a  mixed  passion. 

1  Not  80  aagaeloiu  an  obferrer  m  simple  a  narratoc. 
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1  *<  Bilem  sssp^,  jocnin  vestri  movdre  tumiiltiis." 

Te  wretched  mimics,  whose  fond  heats  haye  been, 
How  oft!  the  objects  cf  mj  mirth  and  spleen. 

I  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satiri- 
callj  tax  with  Menippus,  lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes 
again  I  was  ^petukmti  splene  cachtnno,  and  then  again, 
^urere  bills  jecur,  I  was  much  moved  to  see  that  abuse  which 
I  could  not  mend.  In  which  passion  howsoever  I  maj  sym- 
pathize with  him  or  them,  'tis  for  no  such  respect  I  shroud 
myself  under  his  name ;  but  either  in  an  unknown  habit  to 
assume  a  little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  or  if  you 
will  needs  know,  for  that  reason  and  only  respect  which  Hip- 
pocrates relates  at  large  in  his  Epistle  to  Damegetus,  wherein 
he  doth  express,  how  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found 
Democritus  in  his  garden  at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  ^  under 
a  shady  bower,  '  with  a  book  on  his  knees,  busy  at  his  study, 
sometimes  writing,  sometimes  walking.  The  subject  of  his 
book  was  melancholy  and  madness ;  about  him  lay  the  car- 
casses of  many  several  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and 
anatomized ;  not  that  he  did  contemn  God's  creatures,  as  he 
told  £Uppocrates,  but  to  find  out  the  seat  of  this  atra  bilts,  or 
melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendered 
in  men's  bodies,  to  the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  him- 
self, and  by  his  writings  and  observations  *  teach  others  how 
to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Which  good  intent  of  his,  Hippoc- 
rates highly  commended;  Democritus  Junior  is  therefore 
bold  to  imitate,  and  because  he  left  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now 
lost,  quasi  succerUuriator  Democritiy  to  revive  again,  pros- 
ecute, and  finish  in  this  treatise. 

Tou  have  had  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  in- 
scription ofiend  your  gravity,  were  it  a  suffident  justification 
to  accuse  others,  I  could  produce  many  sober  treatises,  even 

1  Hot.  Ep.  lib.  1,  six  20.        *  Per.    A  podte  oonsldebat,  super  genua  Tolamen 

laoriier  with  a  petnl&nt  spleen.      >  Hor.  habens,  et  ntrinque  alia  patentia  parata, 

Ub.  1,  sat.  9.       4  Seoundam  moenia  locus  dissectaque  animalia  cumulatim  strata, 

•rat  nondosis  populis  opacus,  Titibusque  quorum  Tisoera  limabatur.  *  Oiiiii 

Ste  natis,  tenuis  prope  aqua  defluebat,  mundus  extra  se  sit,  et  mente  eaptns  sit, 

Nle  mnrmuians,  ubi  sedile  et  domus  et  nesdat  se  langoeie,  utmedelamadhib- 

oeiiti  oonspidebatnr.       *  Ipse  com-  eat. 
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sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts  cany  more  &iitas- 
tical  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these  days, 
to  prefix  a  fantastical  title  to  a  book  which  is  to  be  sold ;  for, 
as  larks  come  down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain  readers  will 
tarry  and  stand  gazing  like  silly  passengers  at  an  antic  pic- 
ture in  a  painter's  shop,  that  will  not  look  at  «  judicious 
piece.  And,  indeed,  as  ^ScaJiger  observes,  "nothing  more 
invites  a  reader  than  an  argument  unlocked  for,  unthought 
of,  and  sells  better  than  a  scurrile  pamphlet,"  turn  maxime 
cum  novitas  excitat  *  palatum.  "  Many  men,"  saith  Grellins, 
"  are  very  conceited  in  their  inscriptions,"  "  and  able  (as 
*  Pliny  quotes  out  of  Seneca)  to  make  him  loiter  by  the  way 
that  went  in  haste  to  fetch-  a  midwife  for  his  daughter,  now 
ready  to  lie  down."  For  my  part,  I  have  honourable  •  prece- 
dents for  this  which  I  have  done:  I  will  cite  one  for  all, 
Anthony  Zara,  Pap.  Episc,  his  Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  four 
sections,  members,  subsections,  &c,  to  be  read  in  our  libra- 
ries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treat- 
ing of  this  my  subject,  and  will  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can 
allege  more  than  one ;  I  write  of  melancholy,  by  being  busy 
to  avoid  melancholy.  There  is  no  greater  cause  of  melan- 
choly than  idleness,  "  no  better  cure  than  business,"  as 
^  Rhasis  holds ;  and  howbeit,  stuUus  labor  est  ineptiarumj  to 
be  busy  in  toys  is  to  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine 
Seneca,  aliud  agere  quam  nihil,  better  do  to  no  end,  than 
nothing.  I  wrote,  therefore,  and  busied  myself  in  this  play- 
ing labour,  otiosaq.  diligentid  ut  vitarem  torporem  feriandi 
with  Vectius  in  Macrobius,  atq,  otium  in  utile  verterem  nego- 
tium. 

*  Simul  et  jncnnda  et  idonea  dicere  vits, 
Leotorem  deleotando  simul  atque  monendo. 

1  Soaliger,  Bp.  ad  Patisonem.     WMi  tricem  parturient!  filise  accersent!  moram 

ma^  lectoiem  invitat  quam  inopinatum  injioere  possunt.      *  Anatomy  of  Popery, 

argumentum,  neqae  Tendibilior  merx  eat  Anatomy  of  Immortality,  Angelas  salas, 

vakm  petulsuous  liber.       *  Lib.  xx.  e.  11.  Anatomy  of  Antimony,  &o.          *  Cont. 

Hiras  Mquuntur  insoriptionum  festivita-  1.  4,  c.  9.    Non  est  cura  mellor  qiUm 

Urn,         s  PnB&t.  Nat.  Hist.  Patri  obste-  labor.       &  Hor.  De  Arte  Poel 
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Poets  woiild  profit  or  delight  mankind, 

And  with  the  pleasing  have  th'  instructive  joln'd. 

Profit  and  pleasure,  then,  to  mix  with  art, 
T*  inform  the  judgment,  nor  offend  the  heart. 
Shall  gain  all  votes. 

To  this  end  I  write,  like  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  "  recite 
to  trees,  and  declaim  to  pillars  for  want  of  auditors ;  **  as 

*  Paulus  JEgineta  ingenuously  confesseth,  "  not  that  anything 
was  unknown  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise  myself,"  which 
course  if  some  took,  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies, 
and  much  better  for  their  souls ;  or  peradventure  as  others 
do,  for  fame,  to  show  myself  (Scire  iuum  nihil  esty  nisi  te 
scire  hoc  sciat  alter).     I  might  be  of  Thucydides's  opinion, 

*  "  to  know  a  thing  and  not  to  express  it,  is  all  one  as  it'  he 
knew  it  not."  When  I  first  took  this  task  in  hand,  et  qtwd 
ait  ^ille,  irjfipdlente  genio  negotium  suscepi^  this  I  aimed  at; 
^vel  tU  lenirem  animum  scribendo,  to  ease  my  mind  by  writ- 
ing ;  for  I  had  gravidum  coTyfoetum  captU,  a  kind  of  impos- 
thume  in  my  head,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen 
of,  and  could  imagine  no  fitter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides, 
I  might  not  well  refrain,  for  uM  dolor,  ili  digitus,  one  must 
needs  scratch  where  it  itches.  I  was  not  a  little  offended 
with  this  malady,  shall  I  say  my  Mistress  "  melancholy,"  my 
^geria,  or  my  malus  genius  f  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that 
is  stung  with  a  scorpion,  I  would  expel  clavum  clavo,  *  com- 
fort one  sorrow  with  another,  idleness  with  idleness,  ut  ex 
viperd  Theriacum,  make  an  antidote  out  of  that  which  was 
the  prime  cause  of  my  disease.     Or  as  he  did^  of  whom 

*  Felix  Plater  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aris- 
lophanes's  frogs  in  his  belly,  still  crying  Brecc,  ckex,  coax, 
coax,  oop,  oop,  and  for  that  cause  studied  physic  seven  years, 
and  travelled  over  most  part  of  Europe  to  ease  himself 
To  do  myseir  good  I  turned  over  such  physicians  as  our 

1  Non  quod de  novo  quid  sddere,  aut  k    si  tiesdret.     «  Jovlns  PrsBf.  Hist, 
veteribns  prsetermissum,  sed  proprisB  ex-    *  Erasmus.        *  Otium  otio  dolorem  d»> 
erdtstionis  cau8&.       *  Qui  noyit,  ueque    lore  sum  so&tus.       «  Obsenrat.  1. 1. 
id  quod  sentit  exprimit,  perinde  est  ac 
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libraries  would  afford,  or  my  *  private  friends  impart,  and 
have  taken  this  pains.  And  why  not  ?  Cardan  professeth 
he  wrote  his  book,  "  De  Consolatione  "  after  his  son's  death, 
to  comfort  himself;  so  did  Tully  write  of  the  SMne  subject 
with  like  intent  after  his  daughter's  departure,  if  it  be  his  at 
least,  or  some  impostoi^s  put  out  in  his  name,  which  Lipsius 
probably  suspects.  Concerning  myself,  I  can  peradventnre 
affirm  with  Marius  in  SaUtist,  ^^that  which  others  hear  or 
read  of,  I  felt  and  practised  myself;  they  get  their  knowl- 
edge by  books,  I  mine  by  melanchollzing."  Experto  crede 
Roberto.  Something  I  can  speak  out  of  experience,  (Brum- 
ndbilis  experientia  me  docuit;  and  with  her  in  the  poet, 
•  Haud  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco  ;  I  would  help 
others  out  of  a  fellow-feeling ;  and,  as  that  virtuous  lady  did 
of  old,  *  *'  being  a  leper  herself,  bestow  all  her  portion  to 
build  an  hospital  for  lepers,"  I  will  spend  my  time  and 
knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common 
good  of  alL 

Yea,  but  you  will  infer  that  this  is  •  actum  agere.  an  un- 
necessary work,  cramhen  bis  coctam  apponere^  the  same  again 
and  again  in  other  words.  To  what  purpose  ?  •  "  Nothing 
is  omitted  that  may  weD  be  said,**  so  thought  Lucian  in  the 
like  theme.  How  many  excellent  physicians  have  written 
just  volumes  and  elaborate  tracts  of  this  subject  ?  No  news 
here ;  that  which  I  have  is  stolen  from  others, '  Dicitque  miki 
mea  paging  fur  es.  If  that  severe  doom  of  ®  Synesius  be 
true,  "  it  is  a  greater  offence  to  steal  dead  men's  labours,  than 
their  clothes,"  what  shall  become  of  most  writers?  I  hold 
up  my  hand  at  the  bar  among  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony 
in  this  kind,  habes  conjitentem  rewn^  I  am  content  to  be 
pressed  with  the  rest.     "Us  most  true,  tenet  inscmahile  mulUm 

1  H.  Joh.  Rous,  our  ProtoUb.  Oxon.  Ileamtopitythem.''       <  Osmdon,I|iM 

M.  Hopper,  M.  Guthridge,  &c.     •  s  Qu»  elephantiasi  correpta  elephantiasis  hoe- 

illi  aacUre  et  legere  solent,  eoram  partim  pteiam  construxit.     >  Iliada  post  H<nne- 

Tidi  ^^met,  alia  gessi,  quae  ilH  Uteris,  mm,        >  Nihil  praBtennissam .  quod  m 

^^  militando  didici,  Banc  tos  existimate  quoyis  dici  possit.  ^  ICartiaus. 

fheta  an  dicta  ploris  sint.       <  INdol^rg.  ^  Magis  impiom    mortuoram  luoubea 

'*  Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me,  tiones,  qu^  Testes  Airari. 
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Bcribendt  ccusoethes,  and  ^^  there  is  no  end  of  writing  of  books," 
as  the  Wise-man  found  of  old,  in  this  ^scribbling  age,  especial- 
ly, wherein  •  "  the  number  of  books  is  without  number,  (as  a 
worthy  man  saith,)  presses  be  oppressed,"  and  out  of  an  itch- 
ing humour  that  every  man  hath  to  show  himself,  ^desirous 

of  fame  and  honour  {scrtbimus  indocti  doctique \  he  will 

write  no  matter  what,  and  scrape  together  it  boots  not  whence. 
*^  Bewitched  with  this  desire  of  fame,  etiam  mediis  in  morbii^ 
to  the  disparagement  of  their  health,  and  scarce  able  to  hold 
a  pen,  they  must  say  something,  ^"and  get  themselves  a 
name,"  saith  Scaliger,  ^  though  it  be  to  the  downfall  and  ruin 
of  many  others."  To  be  counted  writers,  scriptares  ut  sakh 
terUuTy  to  be  thought  and  held  Polumathes  and  Polyhistors, 
apud  imperitum  vulgus  oh  ventosis  nomen  artts,  to  get  a  paper 
kingdom :  ntdld  epe  qtuestus  Bed  ampld  famcBy  in  this  precip- 
itate, ambitious  age,  nunc  wt  est  scecuhtm,  inter  immaturctm 
erudiUonemy  ambiiiostan  et  praceps  ('tis  ^  Scaliger^s  censure)  ; 
and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  auditores,  must  be  mas- 
ters and  teachers,  before  they  be  capable  and  fit  hearers. 
They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togcUam  amuxtamy  divine, 
human  authors,  rake  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for 
notes,  as  our  merchants  do  strange  havens  for  traffic,  write 
great  tomes,  (hm  non  wnJt  re  vera  doctioreSj  sed  loqtuxcioreSy 
whereas  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars,  but  greater 
praters.  They  commonly  pretend  public  good,  but  as  ®  Ges- 
ner  observes,  'tis  pride  and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on*;  no 
news  or  aught  worthy  of  note,  but  the  same  in  other  terms. 
NiB  /eriarentur  fortasse  typographic  vet  ideo  scribendum  est 
aUquid  tU  se  vixisse  testentur.  As  apothecaries  we  make  new 
mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another ;  and 
as  those  old  Bomans  robbed  aU  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  s^ 


1  Bed.  Hit           t  Lfbroe  Bnnuolii  glg^  Baxonins.      •  Bz  minis  aSktom  ezwtima- 

nunt,  Btetfleft  parinnt.       >  D.  King  prao-  tionis  dbi  ffmdam  ad  Ikmam  stmunt. 

Ikt.  lect.  Jonas,  the  late  right  reverend  t  Ezercit.  2^.           *  Omnes  sibi  fomain 

Lord  B.  of  London.      *  Homines  fiunelid  qnsBrunt  et  quoris  modo  in  orbem  spargi 

SorisB  ad  ostentationem  ernditionis  nn-  contendant,  nt  nOT»alioi^asreiliabeaQ« 

one  eongeront.    Bachananus.       SBf-  torauctorM.    Pxsef.  biblioth. 
Mnati  etlam  landis  amore,  &c.    Justus 
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out  their  bad-eited  Borne,  we  skim  off  the  cream  of  other 
men's  wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  tilled  gardens  to 
set  out  our  own  sterile  plots.  Gcutrcmt  alios  iU  libros  mos  per 
se  graciles  alieno  adipe  mffarciant  (so  *Jovius  inveighs). 
Thej  lard  their  lean  books  with  the  fat  of  other's  works. 
Ineruditi  fares,  &c  A  fault  that  every  writer  finds,  as  I  do 
now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves,  ^TMum  Uterarum  homines^ 
all  thieves :  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff  up  their 
new  comments,  scrape  Ennius's  dunghills,  and  out  of  *  De- 
mocritus's  pit,  as  I  have  done.  By  which  means  it  comes  to 
pass,  •  "  that  not  only  libraries  and  shops  are  full  of  our  putrid 
papers,  but  every  close-stool  and  jakes,  Scribunt  carmxna  qua 
Ugunt  cacantes  ;  they  serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  ^  lap  spice 
in,  and  keep  roast-meat  from  burning.  "  With  us  in  France," 
saith  *  Scaliger,  "  every  man  hath  liberty  to  write,  but  few 
ability.  '  Heretofore  learning  was  graced  by  judicious  schol- 
ars, but  now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illiterate 
scribblers,"  that  either  write  for  vainglory,  need,  to  get 
money,  or  as  parasites  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  some 
great  men,  they  put  out  ^  hurras,  quisqutliasque  ineptiasque. 
^Amongst  so  many  thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce  find 
one,  by  reading  of  whom  you  shall  be  any  whit  better,  but 
rather  much  worse,  quibus  injicitur  potius  quam  perJicUury 
by  which  he  is  rather  infected  than  any  way  perfected. 

9  Qui  talia  legit, 
Quid  didicit  tandem,  quid  scit  nisi  somnia,  nugas? 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Callimachus*  taxed  of 
old)  a  great  bopk  is  a  great  mischief.  ^^  Cardan  finds  fault 
with  Frenchmen  and  Grermans,  for  their  scribbling  to  no 
purpose,  non  inquit  ah  edendo  deierreo,  modo  novutm  aJxquid 
inveniant,  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some 

*  Pneflkt.  hist.  i  Plautus.         *  B  sordent  ob  homines.       '^  Ajob.  pao. 

Democriti  puteo.       >Noq  tain   refertee  sinter  tot  mille  TOlumina  yiz  unus  a 

bibliotheoB  quam  cloacsB.  *  Et  quio-  cujus  lectione  qnis  melior  eradat,  fanmo 

quid  cartis  amicitar  ineptis.         6  Epist.  potius  non  p^or.       '  Palingenius.  What 

ad  Petas.  in  regno  FrancisB  omnibus  scri-  does  any  one,  who  reads  such  works,  learn 

bendi  datur  libertas,  pauois  focultas.  or  know  but  dreams  and  trifling  thlncs 

•  Olim  litersB  ob  homines  in  precio,  nunc  lo  lib.  6,  de  Sap. 
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new  inyention  of  their  own ;  but  we  weave  the  same  web 
still,  twist  the  same  rope  again  and  again ;  or  if  it  be  a  new 
inyention,  'tis  but  some  bauble  or  toj  which  idle  fellows  write^ 
for  as  idle  fellows  to  read,  and  who  so  cannot  inyent  ?  *  **  He 
must  have  a  barren  wit,  that  in  this  scribbling  age  can  forge 
nothing.  ^  Princes  show  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their 
buildings,  soldiers  their  manhood,  and  scholars  vent  their 
toys;"  thej  must  read,  they  must  hear  whether  they  will  or  no. 

*  £t  quodcnnque  semel  chartia  illeverit,  omnes 
Qestiet  k  fnmo  redeuntes  scire  lacnque, 
Et  pneros  et  anus — • 

What  once  is  said  and  writ,  all  men  must  know, 
Old  wives  and  children  as  they  come  and  go. 

•*  What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out,"  as 
Pliny  complains  to  Sossius  Sinesius.  *  "  This  April  every 
day  some  or  other  have  recited."  What  a  catalogue  of  new 
books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our  Frankfort 
Marts,  our  domestic  Marts  brought  out?  Twice  a  year, 
^^ProferurU  se  nova  ingenia  et  ostentant,  we  stretch  our  wits 
out,  and  set  them  to  sale,  magna  conatu  nihil  agimiLS.  So 
that  which  *  Gresner  much  desires,  if  a  speedy  reformation 
be  not  had,  by  some  Prince's  Edicts  and  grave  Supervisors, 
to  restrain  this  liberty,  it  will  run  on  in  infinitum.  Quis  tarn 
avidus  librorum  heUuo,  who  can  read  them  ?  As  already,  we 
shall  have  a  vast  chaos  and  confiision  of  books,  we  are  ^  op- 
pressed with  them,  ^  our  eyes  ache  with  reading,  our  fingers 
with  turning.  For  my  part  I  am  one  of  the  number  nos  numerus 
gumtts  (we  are  mere  ciphers)  :  I  do  not  deny  it,  I  have  only 
this  of  Macrobius  to  say  for  myself,  Omne  meumj  nihil  meum, 
'tis  all  mine  and  none  mine.  As  a  good  housewife  out  of 
divers  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee  gathers  wax 

1  sterile  oportet  esse  ingeniom  quod  in  ai^aotar  anctoram  forta  et  mUlies  rep- 
hoc  seriptnrientiun  pmritns,  &e.  etita  toUantur,  et  temere  scribendl  U- 
*  Cardan,  pnef.  ad  Consol.  >  Hot.  lib.  1,  bido  coeroeatar,  alitor  in  iDflnitum  pro- 
sat.  4.  ^  Spist.  lib.  1.  Magnum  poeta-  greesura.  7  Onerabuntur  ingenia,  nemo 
mm  promitQm  annus  hie  attullt,  menae  legendiB  suffieit.  ^  Libris  obruimnr^ 
Apriu  nulluB  fere  dies  quo  non  aliquis  ze-  oculi  l^endo,  manus  volitando  dolent 
dtayit.  6  Idem.  8  Principibus  et  Fam.  Strada  Momo.  Lucretios. 
ioctoribiiB    deliberandum   relinquo,  ut 
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and  honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of 
all,  Fhriferis  ut  apes  in  saMhus  omnia  libant,  I  have  labori- 
ously 1  collected  this  Cento  out  of  divers  writers,  and  that 
sins  injuria^  I  have  wronged  no  authors,  but  given  every 
man  his  own ;  which  '  Hierom  so  much  commends  in  Nepo- 
tian ;  he  stole  not  whole  verses,  ps^es,  tracts,  as  some  do 
nowadays,  concealing  ih&ix  authors'  names,  but  still  said  tins 
was  Cyprian's,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hillarius,  so  said  Mmuf 
tius  Felix,  so  Yictorinus,  thus  far  Amobius :  I  cite  and  quote 
mine  authors  (which,   howsoever  some  illiterate  scribblers 
account  pedantical,  as  a  cloak  of  ignorance,  and  opposite  to 
their  affected  fine  style,  I  must  and  will  use)  stempsiy  nan 
surripui  ;  and  what  Varro,  lib.  6,  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees, 
ndnime  nudeficce  nvMus  optts  velUcantes  faciunt  deteriusy  1 
can  say  of  myself  Whom  have  I  injured  ?    The  matter  is 
theirs  most  part,. and  yet  mine,  apparet  unde  sumpHtm  sit 
(which  Seneca  approves),  aUud  Uxmen  qttdm  unde  sumptwm 
sit  apparety  which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodief 
incorporate,  digest,  assimikte,  I  do  c&ncoquere  quod  hausi,  dis- 
pose of  what  I  take.    I  make  them  pay  tribute,  to  set  out  thk 
my  Maceronioon,  the  method  only  is  mine  own,  I  must  usuip 
that  of  *  Wecker  e  Ter.  nihil  dictum  quod  nan  dictum  prius^ 
methodus  sola  artijicem  ostendit,  we  can  say  nothing  but  what 
hath  been  said,  the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and 
shows  a  scholar.    Oribasius,  iE^sius,  Avicenna,  have  all  out  of 
Galen,  but  to  their  own  method,  diverso  stiloj  non  diversdjlde. 
Our  poets  steal  from  Homer ;  he  ^)ews,  saith  .^E^an,  they  lick 
it  up.  Divines  use  Austin's  words  verbatim  still,  and  our  story 
dressers,  do  as  much ;  he  that  comes  last  is  commonly  best. 

doneo  quid  grandins  stas 
Postera  Borsqne  ferat  melior.  ^ 

Though  there  were  many  giants  of  old  in  Physic  and  Philos- 

1  Qaicqaid  ubique  bene  dietam  fiteio  illtid  Oyp.  hoc  Laet.  illnd  Hilar,  eft,  ita 

meum,  et  illad  nunc  meis  a  1  oompendi-  Victorinos,  in  banc  modoin  loqtiutus  eiit 

am,  nnnc  ad  fldem  et  anctoritafcem  alienis  Amobius,  &c.      <  Pnef.  ad  Syntax  mecl. 

ezprimo  yerbis,  omnes  auctores  meos  cH-  *  JJniA  a  laAet  age  and  a  happier  k>t  ytr^ 

entes  esse  arbitior,  &c.    SariAburiensis  daee  aometiiing  more  tnily  grand. 
ad  P(riycrat.  pn)l.        *In  Bpiviph.  Nep. 
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ophy,  yet  I  say  with  ^  Didacus  Stella,  "  A  dwarf  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  giant  may  see  farther  than  a  giant  him- 
self;" I  may  likely  add,  idter,  and  see  farther  than  my 
predecessors ;  and  it  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  indite 
after  others,  than  for  ^SBlianus  Montaltus,  that  famous  physi- 
cian, to  write'  de  morbis  capitis  after  Jason  Pratensis,  Heur* 
nius,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  many  horses  to  run  in  a  race,  one 
logician,  one  rhetorician,  after  another*    Oppose  then  what 

thou  wilt, 

Allatres  licet  usque  nos  et  usque, 
£t  Gannitibus  improbis  lacessas. 

I  solve  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism, 
^  Doric  dialect,  extemporanean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imita- 
tion, a  rhapsody  of  rags  gathered  together  from  several  dung- 
hills, excrements  of  authors,  toys  and  fopperies  conftisedly 
ttmibled  out,  without  art,  invention,  judgment,  wit,  learning, 
harsh,  raw,  rude,  fantastical,  absurd,  insolent,  indiscreet,  ill- 
composed,  indigested,  vain,  scurrile,  idle,  dull,  and  dry ;  I 
confess  all  ('tis  partly^  affected),  thou  canst  not  think  worse 
of  me  l^an  I  do  of  myself.  'Tis  not  worth  the  reading,  I 
yield  it,  I  desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in  perusing  so  vain  a 
subject,  I  should  be  peradventure  loth  myself  to  read  him  or 
thee  so  writing ;  'tis  not  opera  pretium.  All  I  say  is  this, 
that  I  have  *  precedents  for  it,  which  Isocrates  calls  perfugium 
its  qui  peccemty  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate,  &c 
NonnvM  alii  idem  fecerwnt ;  others  have  done  as  much,  it 
may  be  more,  and  perhaps  thou  thyself,  Novimm  et  qui  te, 
&c  We  have ,  all  our  faults ;  scimus,  et  hanc  veniam,  &c. ; 
*thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and  may  do  thee, 
Cedimus  inque  vicem,  &c,  'tis  lex  tcdiones,  quid  pro  quo.  Gk) 
now,  censure^  criticize,  scoff,  and  rail. 

<  Nasutns  sis  usque  lioet,  sis  denique  nasus: 
Iton  potes  in  uugas  dicere  plura  meas, 
Ipse  ego  qukm  dixi,  &o. 

1  In  Luc.  10,  torn.  2.  Pigmei  Gigantam  apes.  LiprinsadTersaadialo^t.      *Uiio 

homeria  imposlti  plusqaam  ipsi  Oigantes  absurdo  dato  mille  sequuntur.        *  Non 

Tident.       s  Neo  araneatum  textiu  ideo  dabito  miiltos  lectores  hie  ibre  stulftos. 

melior  quia  ez  se  fila  gignuntar,  nee  nos-  •  liartial,  18,  2. 
tor  ideo  Tiiior,  quia  ex  alienis  libamus  ut 
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Wert  thou  all  scoffii  and  flouts,  a  rery  Momos, 
Than  we  ourselves,  thou  canst  not  saj  worse  of  us. 

Thus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I  cried  whore  first,  and 
in  some  men's  censures  I  am  afraid  I  have  overshot  myself, 
Laudare  se  vani,  vituperare  stuUiy  as  I  do  not  arrogate,  I  will 
not  derogate.  Ptimue  veetrum  non  sum,  nee  imus,  I  am  none 
of  the  hest,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  jou.  As  I  am  an 
inch,  or  so  many  feet,  so  manj  parasangs,  after  him  or  him,  I 
may  be  peradventure  an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it  ther^ore  as 
it  is,  well  or  ill,  I  have  essayed,  put  myself  upon  the  stage ; 
I  must  abide  the  censure,  I  may  not  escape  it.  It  is  most 
true,  stylus  virum  arguU,  our  style  bewrays  us,  and  as  ^  hunt^ 
ers  find  their  game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  man's  genius  descried 
by  his  works,  MuUd  melius  ex  sermone  quam  Uneamentis,  de 
moribus  hominum  judtcamus;  it  was  old  Cato's  rule.  I 
have  laid  myself  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise,  turned 
mine  inside  outward :  I  shall  be  censured,  I  doubt  not ;  for, 
to  say  truth  with  Erasmus,  nihil  morosius  hominum  judiciisy 
there  is  naught  so  peevish  as  men*s  judgments ;  yet  this  is 
some  comfort,  utpcdata,  sicjudicia,  our  censures  are  as  vari- 
ous as  our  palates. 

3  Tres  mihi  convivse  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
{^oscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato,  &c. 

Three  guests  I  have,  dissenting  at  my  feast, 
Requiring  each  to  gratify  his  taste 
With  diflferent  food. 

Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests,  our 
books  like  beauty,  that  which  one  admires  another  rejects ;  so 
are  we  approved  as  men's  fancies  are  inclined.  Pro  captu 
lectoris  habent  sua  fata  libeUi.  That  which  is  most  pleasing 
to  one  is  amaracum  sui,  most  harsh  to  another.  Quot  homines, 
tot  sententitB,  so  many  men,  so  many  minds ;  that  which  thou 
oondemnest  he  commends.     '  Quod  petis,  id  sane  est  invisum 

1  Vt  tvnatores  hmm  h  Tostigio  ImpTCSso,  ▼imm  lorlptiimoiUa.    Lips.  *  Hor 

■  Hor. 
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mddiwtnqm  duohus.  He  respects  matter,  thou  art  wholly  for 
words ;  he  loves  a  loose  and  free  style,  thou  art  all  for  neat 
composition,  strong  lines,  hyperboles,  allegories ;  be  desires  a 
fine  frontispiece,  enticing  pictures,  such  as  *  Hieron.  Natali 
the  Jesuit  hath  cut  to  the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  reader's 
attention,  which  thou  rejectest;  that  which  one  admires, 
another  explodes  as  most  absurd  and  ridiculous.  If  it  be  not 
point  blank  to  his  humour,  his  method,  his  conceit,  ^$i  quid 
for$an  omissum,  quod  is  animo  conceperit,  si  qua  dictio,  &c 
If  aught  be  omitted,  or  added,  which  he  likes,  or  dislikes, 
thou  art  mancipium  pauca  leciionisj  an  idiot,  an  ass,  nuUus 
es,  or  plagiariusy  a  trifler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow  ; 
or  else  it  is  a  thing  of  mere  industry,  a  collection  without  wit 
or  invention,  a  very  toy.  *  FaciUa  sic  ptUant  omnes  qwB  jam 
factdf  nee  de  salebris  cogitant  ubi  via  strata;  so  men  are 
valued,  their  labours  vilified  by  fellows  of  no  worth  them 
selves,  as  things  of  nought,  who  could  not  have  done  so  much. 
Dhusquisque  abundat  sensu  stto,  every  man  abounds  in  his 
own  sense ;  and  whilst  each  particular  party  is  so  affected, 
how  should  one  please  all  ? 

*  Quid  dem?  quid  non  dem?    Benuis  in  qnod  jabet  ille. 

What  courses  must  I  choose? 
What  not  ?    What  both  would  order  you  refuse. 

How  shall  I  hope  to  express  myself  to  each  man's  humoui ' 
and  *  conceit,  or  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  ?  Some  understand 
too  little,  some  too  much,  qui  similiter  in  legendos  libros,  atque 
in  salutandos  homines  irruunty  non  cogitantes  quales,  sed  qui- 
bus  vestibus  induti  sinty  as  ^  Austin  observes,  not  regarding 
what,  but  who  write,  *orexin  hdbet  auctoris  celebritas,  not 
valuing  the  metal,  but  stamp  that  is  upon  it,  Cantharum  aS' 
piciuniy  non  quid  in  eo.  If  he  be  not  rich,  in  great  place, 
polite  and  brave,  a  great  doctor,  or  full  fraught  with  grand 
titles,  though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce ;  but,  as 

*  Antwerp,  fbl.  1007.  i  Mnrettis.    Maretus.  >  lib.  1,  de  ord.,  cap.  11 

I  Updiui.      *  Hor.       *  Fieri  non  potest,    >  Erasmus. 
nt  qnod  qnisque   cogitatf  dicat  onus. 
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"^  Baronius  hath  it  of  Cardinal  Carafia's  works,  he  is  a  mere 
hog  that  rejects  any  man  for  his  poverty.  Some  are  too  par- 
tial, as  friends  to  overween,  others  come  with  a  prejudice  to 
carp,  vilify,  detract,  and  scoff  {qui  de  me  forsan,  quicqmd 
est,  amm  contemptu  contemptius  judicant)  ;  some  as  bees  for 
honey,  some  as  spiders  to  gather  poison.  What  shall  I  do  in 
this  case  ?  As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an  inn  in  German 
ny,  and  dislike  your  fare,  diet,  lodging,  &c,  replies  in  a  surly 
ttme,  *  "  cdivd  tiU  quceras  diversorium^*  if  you  like  not  this, 
get  you  to  another  inn :  I  resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing; 
go  read  something  else*  I  do  not  inuch  esteem  thy  censure^ 
take  thy  course,  it  is  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  will,  but  when 
we  have  both  done,  that  of  ^  Plinius  Secundus  to  Trajan  will 
prove  true,  ^  Every  man's  witty  labour  takes  not,  except  the 
matter,  subject,  occasion,  and  some  commending  favourite 
happen  to  it"  If  I  be  taxed,  exploded  by  thee  and  some 
such,  1  shall  haply  be  approved  and  commended  by  others, 
and  so  have  been  (JExpertus  hqtior),  and  may  truly  say  with 
*  Jovius  in  like  case,  {absit  verbo  jaciantia)  heroum  quortrnF- 
dam,  pmUificumy  et  virorum  noUlium  familiaritatem  et  amid' 
tiam,  gratasque  gratias,  et  mvUorum  ^  bene  laudatorum  laudee 
gum  inde  promeritus,  as  I  have  been  honoured  by  some  wor- 
thy men,  so  have  I  been  vilified  by  others,  and  shall  be.  At 
the  first  publishing  of  this  book,  (which  *  Probus  of  Persius's 
eatires),  editum  librum  continud  mirari  homines,  atque  aivide 
deripere  cceperunt,  I  may  in  some  sort  apply  to  this  my  work. 
The  first,  second,  and  third  editions  were  suddenly  gone, 
eagerly  read,  and,  as  I  have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by 
some,  as  scornfully  rejected  by  others.  But  it  was  Demoo- 
ritus  his  fortune,  Idem  admiratiom  et  firristoni  koMtus, 
Twas  Seneca's  fate,  that  superintendent  of  wit,  learning, 
judgment,  •  ad  stuporem  doefus,  the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  in  Plutarch's  opinion ;  "  that  renowned  corrector  of 

*  Annal.  Tom.  8,  ad  annnm  800.    Est  fftutor,  occasio,  commendatorqne  oontin- 

porcus  ille  qui  sacerdotem  ex  amplitudine  gat.     ^  Pnef.  nist.     *  Laudaii  a  laadato 

reditaum  sordide  demetitor.       i  Erasm.  laus  est.         ^  Vit.  Persii.         t  Ifinuet 

dial.  *  Epist.  lib.  6.  Ci^iusqiie  Inge-  praesenUa  &maiii.  *  LipdoB  Jadle.  ^ 
niiim  non  atatiin  emergit,  nisi  materiae 
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vice,"  as  ^  Fabius  terms  him,  ^  and  painful  omnisdoas  philos- 
opher, that  writ  so  excellently  and  admirably  well,"  could  not 
please  all  parties,  or  escape  censure.  How  is  he  vilified  by. 
'Caligula,  AgeUius^  Fabius,  and  Lipsius  himself,  his  chief 
propugner  ?  Jbi  eo  pleraque  permtiosa,  saith  the  same  Fabius, 
many  childish  tracts  and  sentences  he  hath  sermo  iUc^toratmf 
too  negligent  often  and  remiss,  as  Agellius  observes,  oratto 
vulgaris  et  pratrita,  dicaces  et  inepUB  sententiay  eruditio  ple^ 
beia,  an  homely  shallow  writer  as  he  is.  In  partibus  spinas 
et  Jastidia  hahel,  saith  *  Lipsius ;  and,  as  in  all  his  other 
works,  so  especially  in  his  epistles,  alias  in  arguHis  et  ineptiis 
occupantur,  tntricatus  alicitbi,  et  parum  compositus,  sine  copid 
rerum  hoc  fecit,  he  jumbles  up  many  things  together  imme- 
thodicaUy,  after  the  Stoics'  fashion,  parum  ordinavit,  mtUta 
accutnul(wit,  &c  If  Seneca  be  thus  lashed,  and  many  famous 
men  that  I  could  name,  what  shall  I  expect  ?  How  shall  I 
that  am  vix  umhra  tanti  phitosophi,  hope  to  please  ?  ^  No 
man  so  absolute  (*  Erasmus  holds)  to  satisfy  all,  except  an- 
tiquity, prescription,  &c.,  set  a  bar."  But  as  I  have  proved  in 
Seneca,  this  will  not  always  take  place,  how  shall  I  evade? 
Tls  the  common  doom  of  all  writers,  I  ihust  (I  say)  abide  it; 
I  seek  not  applause ;  ^Mm  ego  ventosa  venor  suffragia  plebis  ; 
again,  non  sum  adeo  informis,  I  would  not  be  ^vilified. 

•  laudatus  abunde, 
Nod  fostiditus  si  tibi,  lector,  ero. 

I  fear  good  men's  censures,  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance 
I  submit  my  labours, 

7  et  linga^  manoipiomm 
Contemno. 

As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contemn  those  malicious 

1  lib.  10.    Plnrimum  ttudii,  multam  temporls  pnesoriptio,  aemota  Jadicand] 

renim  oofnhlonem,  (unnem   siadiorum  libertate,  reIigion«  quadam  animos  occo- 

materianif  &c.f  molta  In  eo  probanda,  p&rit.        <  Hor.  Ep.  1,  lib.  19.        *JEquA 

mnlta  admiranda.      *  Suet.    Arena  sine  turpe  frioidi  laudari  ao  inseetanter  vita* 

aalee.       •  Intxodnct.  ad  Sen.      >  Judio.  perari.    Phavorinus  A.Gel.  lib.  19,  cap  2 

ie  Sen.  yis,  aliqnia  tarn  abeolutus,  nt  •  Orid.  trist.  U,  eleg.  6.  '  Jnren.  sat.  6 
ttterl  p«r  omnia  latislkeiat    nisi  longa 
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and  scanile  obloquies,  flouts,  calumnies  of  railers  and  de- 
tractors ;  I  scorn  the  rest.  What  therefore  I  have  said,  pro 
tenuitcOe  medj  I  haye  said. 

One  or  two  things  jet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended  if 
I  could,  concerning  the  manner  of  handling  this  my  subject, 
for  which  I  must  apologize,  depreccari^  and  upon  better  advice 
give  the  friendly  reader  notice:  it  was  not  mine  intent  to 
prostitute  my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  tecreta  Minervm^ 
but  to  have  exposed  this  more  contract  in  Latin,  if  I  could 
have  got  it  printed.  Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to 
our  mercenary  stationers  in  English ;  they  print  all, 

cudnntqne  libellos 
In  qaoram  foliis  vix  simia  nada  caoaret; 

But  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal ;  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
^  Nicholas  Car,  in  his  oration  of  the  paucity  of  English  writ- 
ers, gives,  that  so  many  flourishing  wits  are  smothered  in 
oblivion,  lie  dead  and  buried  in  this  our  nation.  Another 
main  fault  is,  that  I  have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended 
the  style,  which  now  flows  remissly,  as  it  was  first  conceived ; 
but  my  leisure  would  not  permit ;  Fed  nee  quod  potui^  nee 
quod  voltd,  I  confess  it  is  neither  as  I  would,  nor  as  it  should 

be. 

*  Ciim  relego  scripsisse  pndet,  qnia  plnrima  oemo 
Me  quoqae  qum  fuerant  judice  digna  lini. 

When  I  peruse  this/tract  which  I  have  writ, 
I  am  abash'd,  and  much  I  hold  unfit 

M  quod  grammmvm^  in  the  matter  itself,  many  things  I  dis- 
allow at  this  present,  which,  when  I  writ,  '  Nbn  eadem  est 
atoiy  non  mens  ;  I  would  willingly  retract  much,  &c,  but  'tis 
too  late,  I  can  only  crave  pardon  now  for  what  is  amiss. 
I  might  indeed,  (had  I  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept 

of  the  poet, nonumque  prematur  in  annumy  and  have 

taken  more  care :  or,  as  Alexander  the  physician  would  have 

1  Aufc  artis  Inseil  ant  qusBBtnl  magis    Lond.  Bxous.  1676.         *  Ovid,  d*  pont 
fMin  Uterifl  student,  hab.  Cantab,  et    Bleg.  1,  6.       *  Hor. 
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done  by  lapis  lazuli,  ^ftj  times  washed  before  it  be  used  I 
should  have  revised,  corrected,  and  amended  this  tract ;  but  I 
had  not  (as  I  said)  that  happj  leisure,  no  amanuenses  or  as- 
sistants. Fancrates  in  ^Lucian,  wanting  a  servant  as  he 
went  from  Memphis  to  Coptus  in  Egypt,  took  a  door-bar,  and 
after  some  superstitious  words  pronounced  (Eucrates  the  re- 
lator was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like  a  serving-man, 
fetch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper,  and  what  work 
he  would  besides;  and  when  he  had  done  that  service  he 
desired,  turned  his  man  to  a  stick  again.  I  have  no  such 
skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  pleasure,  or  means  to  hire 
them ;  no  whistle  to  call  like  the  master  of  a  ship,  and  bid 
them  run,  &c  I  have  no  such  authority,  no  such  benefac- 
tors, as  that  noble  *  Ambrosius  was  to  Origen,  allowing  him 
six  or  seven  amanuenses  to  write  out  his  dictates ;  I  must  for 
that  cause  do  my  business  myself,  and  was  therefore  enforced, 
as  a  bear  doth  her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused  lump ; 
I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her  young 
ones,  but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written,  quic- 
quid  in  buccam  venity  in  an  extemporean  style,  as  ^  I  do 
commonly  all  other  exercises,  e^fWi  quicquid  dictavit  genius 
meus,  out  of  a  confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as 
small  deliberation  as  I  do  ordinarily  speak,  without  all  afiec- 
ladon  of  big  words,  fustian  phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes, 
strong  lines,  that  like  t  Acestes'  arrows  caught  fire  as  they 
flew,  strains  of  wit,  brave  heats,  elegies,  hyperbolical  exoma- 
tions,  elegances,  &c,  which  many  so  much  affect  I  am 
^aqiuB  potor,  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves 
our  modem  wits,  a  loose,  plain,  rude  writer,^/2ci^m  voco  jkumy 
et  Ugonem  ligonem,  and  as  free,  as  loose,  idmi  calamo  quod  in 
mente,  ^  I  call  a  spade  a  spade,  animis  hcec  scriho,  nan  auribus, 
I  respect  matter,  not  words ;  remembering  that  of  Cardan, 
verba. propter  res,  nan  res  propter  verba:  and  seeking  with 

1  Tom.  8.       Philopsend.  aooepto  pes-  iino,  as  he  made  rersefl.  f  Vbg. 

rolo.  quom  carmen  quoddam  dixisset,  *  Xon  eadem  &  sammo  expeefees,  mim* 

eflent  at  ambolaret,  aquam  haariret,  moque  poeta.  *  Stylus  hks  nnlliia, 

nmam  pararet,  &o.  *  Buseblua,  pneter  parrhedam. 

•eelei.  hist.  Ub.  6.  *  Staos  pede  in 
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Seneca,  quid  scribam,  non  qv^emadmodum,  rather  what  than 
how  to  write :  for  as  Philo  thinks,  '*  ^  He  that  is  conversant 
about  matter,  neglects  words,  and  those  that  excel  in  this  art 
of  speaking,  have  no  profound  learning, 

2  Verba  nitent  phaleris,  at  nuUas  verba  medullas 
Intus  habent — 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  "  •  when 
you  see  a  fellow  careful  about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his 
speech,  know  this  for  a  certainty  that  man's  mind  is  busied 
about  toys,  there's  no  solidity,  in  him.  Nan  est  omamentum 
virile  concinnitas:  as  he  said  of  a  nightingale,  vox  es,  prceterea 
nihil,  &c  I  am  therefore  in  this  point  a  professed  disciple 
of  ^  ApoUonius  a  scholar  of  Socrates,  I  neglect  phrases,  and 
labour  wholly  to  inform  my  reader's  understanding,  not  to 
please  his  ear ;  'tis  not  my  study  or  intent  to  compose  neatly, 
which  an  orator  requires,  but  to  express  myself  readily  and 
plainly  as  it  happens.  So  that  as  a  river  runs  sometimes  pre- 
cipitate and  swift,  then  dull  and  slow ;  now  direct,  then  per 
ambages;  now  deep,  then  shallow;  now  muddy,  then  clear; 
now  broad,  then  narrow ;  doth  my  style  flow :  now  serious, 
then  light ;  now  comical,  then  satirical ;  now  more  elaborate, 
then  remiss,  as  the  present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that 
time  I  was  affected.  And  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  read  this 
treatise,  it  shall  seem  no  otherwise  to  thee,  than  the  way  to 
an  ordinary  traveller,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  foul ;  here 
champaign,  there  inclosed ;  barren  in  one  place,  better  soil  in 
another:  by  woods,  groves,  hills,  dales,  plains,  &c.  I  shall 
lead  thee  per  ardwx  montium,  et  luhrica  vcMum,  et  roscida 
cespitum,  et  *  glehosa  camporum,  through  variety  of  objects 
that  which  thou  shalt  like  and  surely  dislike. 

1  Qui  rebus  se  ezeroet,  Terba  negU^t,  dum.    Epist.  lib.  1,  21.  *  Phnoetra- 

et  qui  eallet  artem  dieendi,  nullam  dis-  tus,  lib.  B,  yit.  Apol.    Negligeb^t  orato- 

ciplinam  habet  recognitam.        •  Pallin-  riam  facultatcm,  et  penitus  aspemabator 

genius.    Words  may  be  resplendent  with  cgus  professores,  quod  linguam  duntazat, 

(urnament,  but  they  contain  no  marrow  non  antem  men  tern  redderent  eruditio- 

within.  *  Oujuscunque  oratiooem  rem.  *  Hie  enim,  quod  Seneca  da 

▼ides  politam  et  solicitam,  scito  animum  Ponto,  bos  herbam,  ciconu  larisam,  eanii 

m  punllis  oocupatum,  in  scriptis  nil  soli-  leporem,  yirgo  florem  legat. 
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For  the  matter  itself  or  method,  if  it  be  faulty,  consider  I 
praj  you,  that  of  OolumeUoy  Nihil  perfectuniy  aut  a  singvlari 
e&nsummatum  industrid,  no  man  can  observe  all,  much  is  de- 
fective no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altered,  and  avoided 
in  Gralen,  Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Bmi  venatoris 
Qoae  holds)  plures  fertzs  capere^  non  omnes;  he  is  a  good 
huntsman,  can  catch  some,  not  all ;  I  have  done  my  endeav- 
our. Besides,  I  dwell  not  in  this  study,  Non  hie  stdcos  dtun- 
mu8,  non  hoc  ptdvere  desudamusy  I  am  but  a  smatterer,  I  con- 
fess, a  stranger,  ^  here  and  there  I  pull  a  flower;  I  do  easily 
grant,  if  a  rigid  censurer  should  criticize  on  this  which  I  have 
writ,  he  should  not  find  three  sole  faults,  as  Scaliger  in  Te- 
rence, but  three  hundred.  So  many  as  he  hath  done  in 
Cardan's  subtleties,  as  many  notable  errors  as  '  Gul.  Laurem- 
bergius,  a  late  professor  of  Bostocke,  discovers  in  that  anat- 
omy of  Laurentius,  or  Barodus  the  Venetian  in  Sacro  hoscus. 
And  although  this  be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  I  should  have 
been  more  accurate,  corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet 
it  was  magni  hhoris  opus^  so  diificult  and  tedious,  that  as 
carpenters  do  find  out  of  experience,  'tis  much  better  build 
a  new  sometimes,  than  repair  an  old  house ;  I  could  as  soon 
write  as  much  more,  as  alter  that  which  is  wiitten.  K  aught 
therefore  be  amiss  (as  I  grant  there  is),  I  require  a  friendly 
admonition,  no  bitter  invective,  *  Sint  mizsis  socii  (Marites, 
Furia  omnis  ahesto,  otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  controversies 
Junem  contentionis  nectamus,  sed  cui  bono  f  We  may  con- 
tend, and  likely  misuse  each  other,  but  to  what  purpose  ?  We 
are  both  scholars,  say, 

ft  Arcades  ambo, 
Et  cantara  pares,  et  respondere  parati. 

Both  young  Arcadians,  both  alike  inspired 
To  sing  and  answer  as  the  song  requirM. 

If  we  do  wrangle  what  shall  we  get  by  it?    Trouble  and 

1  P«t.  Nannlas  not.  in  Hor.  •  Non.  nt  canis  NUnm  lambens.  *  Supra  bia 
Ue  eolonns  domleiliiim  habeo,  sed  topi-  mille  notabiles  errores  LaurentU  demon- 
wft  in  iiioi«m,  tiino  iode  florem  velUco,    strayi,  &c.       *  Phllo  de  Oon.       &  Virg 
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wrong  oorselves,  make  sport  to  others.  If  I  be  convict  of 
an  error,  I  will  yield,  I  will  amend.  Si  quid  bants  morihus, 
si  quid  veritati  disserUaneuniy  in  sacris  vel  humanis  Uteris  a 
me  dictum  sit,  id  nee  dictum  esto.  In  the  mean  time  I  re- 
quire a  faTOurable  censure  of  all  faults  omitted,  harsh  cchu- 
posidons,  pleonasms  of  words,  tautological  repetitions  (diough 
Seneca  bear  me  out,  nunquam  nimis  dicitur,  quod  nunquam 
satis  dicitur)  perturbations  of  tenses,  numbers,  printers' 
faults,  &c  M7  translations  are  soipetimes  rather  pan^hrases 
than  interpretations,  nan  ad  verhum,  but  as  an  author,  I  use 
more  liberty,  and  that's  only  taken  which  was  to  my  purpose. 
Quotations  are  often  inserted  in  the  text,  which  makes  the 
style  more  harsh,  or  in  the  margin  as  it  hi^pened.  Greek 
authors,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  &c,  I  have  cited  out  of 
their  interpreters,  because  the  original  was  not  so  ready.  I 
haye  mingled  sacra  praphanis,  but  I  hope  not  profaned,  and 
in  repetition  of  authors'  names,  ranked  them  per  accidens,  not 
according  to  chronology;  sometimes  Neoterics  before  An 
cients,  as  my  memory  suggested.  Some  things  are  here  al- 
tered, expunged  in  this  sixth  edition,  others  amended,  much 
added,  because  many  good  *  authors  in  all  kinds  are  come 
to  my  hands  since,  and  'tis  no  prejudice,  no  such  indecorum^ 
or  oversight. 

A  Nanquam  ita  qaicquam  bene  subduotft  ratione  ad  vitam  fait, 
Quin  res,  setas,  nsiis,  semper  aliquid  apportent  novi, 
Aliquid  moneant,  ut  ilia  qa»  scire  te  credas,  nesoias, 
Et  qusB  tibi  putftris  prima,  in  exeroendo  at  lepadiaa. 

Ne*er  was  aaght  yet  at  first  contrived  so  fit, 
But  use,  age,  or  something  woald  alter  it; 
Advise  thee  better,  and,  apon  perose, 
Make  thee  not  say,  and  what  thoa  takest  refase. 

But  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  put' this  treatise  out  again, 
Nie  quid  nimis,  1  will  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ;  I 
have  done.  The  last  and  greatest  exception  is,  that  I,  being 
a  divine,  have  meddled  with  physic, 

•  FrambesariuB,  Sennertos,  FenndiWf  &e        i  Tw.  Addph. 
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1  Tantumne  est  ab  re  ink  otii  tibi, 
Aliena  ut  cures,  eaque  nihil  qusB  ad  te  attinent? 

Which  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes ; .  have  I  so  much 
leisure,  or  little  business  of  mine  own,  as  to  look  after  other 
men's  matters  which  concern  me  not  ?  What  have  I  to  do 
with  physic  ?  Qitod  medicorum  est  promittant  medict.  The 
*  Lacedemonians  were  once  in  counsel  aboat  Ftate  matters,  a 
debauched  fellow  spake  excellent  well,  and  to  the  purpose, 
his  speech  was  generally  approved :  a  grave  senator  steps 
up,  and  by  all  means  would  have  it  repealed,  though  good, 
because  dehonestabatur  pessimo  atictore,  it  had  no  better  an 
author;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it 
should  pass.  This  counsel  was  emhmced,  factum  est,  and  it 
was  registered  forthwith.  JEt  sic  bona  sententia  manstt,  ma" 
his  auctor  mvtatus  est.  Thou  sayest  as  much  of  me,  stoma- 
chosus  as  thou  art,  an4  grantest,  peradventure,  this  which  I 
have  written  in  physic,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it, 
a  professed  physician,  or  so  ;  but  why  should  I  meddle  with 
this  tract  ?  Hear  me  speak.  There  be  many  other  subjects, 
I  do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be 
treated  of,  of  which  had  I  written  ad  ostentationem  only,  to 
show  myself,  I  should  have  rather  chosen,  and  in  which  I 
have  been  more  conversant,  I  could  have  more  willingly  lux- 
uriated, and  better  satisfied  myself  and  others ;  but  that  at 
this  time  I  was  fatally  driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy, 
and  can-ied  away  by  this  by-stream,  which,  as  a  rillet,  is  de- 
ducted from  the  main  channel  of  my  studies,  in  which  I  have 
pleased  and  busied  myself  at  idle  hours,  as  a  subject  most 
necessary  and  commodious.  Not  that  I  prefer  it  before  divin- 
ity, which  I  do  acknowledge  to  be  the  queen  of  professions, 
and  to  which  all  the  rest  are  as  handmaids,  but  that  in  divin- 
ity 1  saw  no  such  great  need.  For  had  I  written  positively, 
there  be  so  many  books  in  that  kind,  so  many  commentators, 
treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sermons,  that  whole  teams 
of  oxen  cannot  draw  them  ;  and  had  I  been  as  forward  and 

1  Heaut.  Act  1,  seen.  1.        >  OelUafl,  lib.  18,  cap.  8. 
VOL.   I.  4 
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ambitious  as  some  others,  I  might  have  haplj  printed  a  ser- 
mon at  Paal's  Gross,  a  sermon  m  St  Marie's  Oxon,  a  sermon 
in  Christ-Church,  or  a  sermon  before  the  right  honom-able^ 
right  reverend,  a  sermon  before  the  right  worshipful,  a  ser- 
mon in  Latm,  in  English,  a  sermon  with  a  name,  a  sermon 
without,  a  sermon,  a  sermon,  &c  But  I  have  been  ever  as 
desirous  to  suppress  my  labours  in  this  kind,  as  others  have 
been  to  press  and  publish  theirs.  To  have  written  in  contro* 
versy  had  been  to  cut  off  an  hydra's  head,  His  litem  generate  one 
begets  another,  so  many  duplications,  triplications,  and  swarms 
of  questions.  In  sacro  heUo  hoc  gtwd  stili  mucrone  agitur^ 
that  having  once  begun,  I  should  never  make  an  end.  One 
had  much  better,  as  ^  Alexander,  the  sixth  pope,  long  since 
observed,  provoke  a  great  prince  than  a  begging  friar,  a 
Jesuit,  or  a  seminary  priest,  I  will  add,  for  inexpugnahile 
gienus  hoc  hominum,  they  are  an  irrefragable  society,  they 
must  and  will  have  the  last  word ;  and  that  with  such  eager- 
ness, Impudence,  abominable  lying,  falsifying,  and  bitterness 
in  their  questions  they  proceed,  that,  as  he  *  said^  furome 
ccecus^  an  rapit  vis  ofirior,  an  culpa,  responsum  daie  ?  Blind 
fury,  or  error,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that  eggs  them,  I 
know  not,  I  am  sure  many  times,  which  *  Austin  perceived 
long  since,  tempestate  contentionis  serenitas  charitatis  obnubi- 
latur,  with  this  tempest  of  contention,  the  serenity  of  charity 
is  overclouded,  and  there  be  too  many  spirits  conjured  up 
already  in  this  kind  in  all  sciences,  and  more  than  we  can 
tell  how  to  lay^  which  do  so  furiously  rage,  and  keep  such  a 
racket,  that  as  *  Fabius  said,  "  It  had  been  much  better  for 
some  of  them  to  have  been  bom  dumb,  and  altogether  illit- 
erate>  than  so  far  to  dote  to  their  own  destruction." 

At  melius  faerat  non  scribere,  namque  taoere  * 
Tutum  semper  erit,~ 

1  St  inde  catena  quaedam  fit,  qun  ha»-  >  Lib.  12,  cap.  1.    Miitoa  lAsd.  at  oaaal 

x^cs  etiam  ligat.  Cardan.  Hensius.  scientia  ^re  satins  fiiisset,  qnam  sic  in 

*Bfa}1e  86  bellum  cum  magno  principe  propriam  peroiciem  insanire.        *  But  it 

|er«re.  quam  cum  uno  ex  fratrum  men-  would  be  better  not  to  write,  foe  silenov 

Acantium    ordine         *Hor.  epol.  Hb.  is  the  safer  course. 
)d.  7           ^  Bpist.  86,  ad  Casulara  presb. 
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Tk  a  ga^eral  faulty  so  Severinus  the  Dane  complaina  ^in 
physic,  "  luvhai^j  men  as  we  are,  we  spend  our  days  in 
unprofitable  questions  and  disputations,"  intricate  subtleties^ 
de  land  eaprindy  about  moonshine  in  the  water^  ^^  leaving  in 
the  mean  time  those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched, 
wherein  the  best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to 
be  found,  and  do  not  only  neglect  them  ourselves,  but  hinder, 
condemn,  forbid,  and  scoff  at  others,  tnat  are  willing  to  in« 
quire  after  them."  These  motives  at  tUis  present  have 
induced  me  to  make  choice  of  this  medicinal  subject 

If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  Ne  sutor 
uttra  crepidam,  and  find  himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded 
into  his  profession,  I  wUl  tell  him  in  brie^  I  do  not  otherwise 
by  them,  than  they  do  by  us.  If  it  be  for  their  advantage,  I 
Imow  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders,  in  hope 
(^  a  benefice^  'tis  a  common  transition ;  and  why  may  not  a 
melancholy  divine,  that  can  get  nothing  but  by  simony,  pro- 
fess physic  ?  Drusianua  an  Italian  (Crusianus,  but  corruptly, 
Trithemius  calls  him)  ^  ^^  because  he  was  not  fortunate  in  his 
practice,  forsook  his  profession,  and  writ  afterwards  in  divin- 
ity." Marcilius  Ficinus  was  semd  et  simul;  a  priest  and  a 
physician  at  once,  and  ^  T.  Linacer,  in  his  old  age,  took  orders. 
The  Jesuits  profess  both  at  this  time,  divers  of  them  permissu 
iuperioruTHi  chirurgeons,  panders,  bawds,  and  midwives,  &c. 
Many  poor  oountiy  vicars^  for  want  of  other  means^  are 
driven  to  their  shifis ;  to  turn  mountebanks,  quacksalvers, 
empirics,  and  if  our  greedy  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard 
conditions,  as  ccHnmonly  they  do,  they  wiU  make  most  of  us 
ivork  at  some  trade,  as  Faul  did„  at  last  turn  taskers,  malt- 
sters, costermongers,  graziers,  sell  ale  as  some  have  done,  or 
worse.  Howsoever  in  undertaking  this  task,  I  hope  I  shall 
commit  no  great  error  or  indecorumy  if  all  be  considered 

>IniSBlix  mortalitaa  InatUibua  quaes-  et  aUos   prohibemus,  impedimos,  eon- 

Honibus  ac  disoeptationibus  yitam  tradu-  demnamus,    ludibriisque   afficimus. 

dnuu,  natane  prindpes  thesauros,  ia  s  Quod  in  praxi  minime  fortunatus  esset, 

^nitnu  praTlirimflB  morboniin  medicinae  medicinam  reUquit,  et  ordinibus  inltiatuf 

e<dlooatflB  sunt)  interim  intactos  relinqui-  in  Theologia  pogtmodum  scripsit.    Get- 

oins.    Nee  ipri  solum  relinqnimus,  sed  ner  Biblfotheca.       >  P.  JoTiua. 
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aright,  I  can  vindicate  myself  with  Greorgius  Braunus,  anJ 
Hieronjmus  Hemingius,  those  two  learned  divines ;  who  (to 
borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine  *  elder  brother)  drawn  by  a 
^natural  love,  the  one  of  pictures  and  maps,  pro§pectives 
and  chorographical  delights,  writ  that  ample  theatre  of  cities ; 
the  other  to  the  study  of  genealogies,  penned  theatrum  ge^ 
necdogtcum."  Or  else  I  can  excuse  my  studies  with  *  Lessius 
the  Jesuit  in  like  case.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  soul  on  which  1 
am  to  treat,  and  as  much  appertaining  to  a  divine  as  to  a  phy- 
sician, and  who  knows  not  what  an  agreement  there  is  betwixt 
these  two  professions  ?  A  good  divine  either  is  or  ought  to 
be  a  good  physician,  a  spiritual  physician  at  least,  as  our  Sa- 
viour calls  himself,  and  was  indeed,  Mat  iv.  23 ;  Luke,  v. 
18;  Luke,  vii.  8.  They  differ  but  in  object,  the  one  of  the 
body,  the  other  of  the  soul,  and  use  divers  medicines  to  cure ; 
one  amends  animam  per  corpus,  the  other  corpus  per  am- 
mam,*  as  our  Regius  Professor  of  physic  well  informed  us  in  a 
learned  lecture  of  his  not  long  since.  One  helps  the  vices 
and  passions  of  the  soul,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride,  pre- 
sumption, <&c.,  by  applying  that  spiritual  physic ;  as  the  other 
uses  proper  remedies  in  bodily  diseases.  Now  this  being  a 
common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a  one  that  hath 
as  much  need  of  spiritual  as  a  corporal  cure,  I  could  not  find 
a  fitter  task  to  busy  myself  about,  a  more  apposite  theme,  so 
necessary,  so  commodious,  and  generally  concerning  all  sorts 
of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of  both,  and  re- 
quire a  whole  physician.  A  divine  in  this  compound  mixed 
malady  can  do  little  alone,  a  physician  in  some  kinds  of  mel- 
ancholy much  less,  both  make  an  absolute  cure. 

*  Alterios  sic  altera  poscit  opem. 

when  in  fHendship  join*d 
^  A  mutual  succour  in  each  other  find. 

1  H.  W.  Burton,  pre&ce  to  his  desorip-  alieoa  riderl  debet  i  ttaeoloco,  fro.,  agltur 

tlon  of  Leiceeterstaire,  printed  at  London  de  morbo  animsB.        ^  D.  Clayton  In  oo> 

by  W.  Jaggard,  for  J .  White,  1622.      s  In  mitiis,  anno  1621         *  Hor 
B^giasticon,  neque  eniin  bsec  traotatio 
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And  'tis  proper  to  them  both,  and  I  hope  not  unbeseeming 
me,  who  am  by  mj  profession  a  divine,  and  hj  mine  inclina- 
tion a  physician,  I  had  Jupiter  in  my  sixth  house ;  I  say 
with  ^  Beroaldus,  non  sum  medtciis,  nee  medicince  prorsus  ex- 
perSy  in  the  theory  of  physic  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not 
with  an  intent  to  practice,  but  to  satisfy  myself,  which  was  a 
cause  likewise  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this  subject 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfy  thee,  good  reader,  as  Alex- 
ander Munificus,  that  bountiful  prelate,  sometimes  bishop  of 
Ldnooln,  when  he  had  built  six  castles,  ad  invidiam  operis 
duendam,  saith  *Mr  Cambden,  to  take  away  the  envy  of  his 
work  (which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in  king  Stephen's  time  built  Shir- 
bum  castle,  and  that  of  Devizes),  to  divert  the  scandal  or 
imputation,  which  might  be  thence  inferred,  built  so  many 
religious  houses.  If  this  my  discourse  be  over-medicinal,  or 
savour  too  much  of  humanity,  I  promise  thee  that  I  will 
hereafter  make  thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity. 
But  this  I  hope  shall  suffice,  when  you  have  more  fully  con- 
sidered of  the  matter  of  this  my  subject,  rem  substratam,  mel- 
ancholy, madness,  and  of  the  reasons  following,  which  were 
my  chief  motives :  the  generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity 
of  the  cure,  and  the  commodity  or  conmion  good  that  will 
arise  to  all  men  by  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  shall  at  large  ap- 
pear in  the  ensuing  preface.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  in 
the  end  you  will  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomize  this  humour 
aright,  through  all  the  members  of  this  our  Microcosmus,  is 
as  great  a  task,  as  to  reconcile  those  chronological  errors  in 
the  Assyrian  monarchy,  find  out  the  quadi'ature  of  a  circle, 
the  creeks  and  sounds  of  the  northeast,  or  northwest  pas- 
sages, and  all  but  as  good  a  discovery  as  that  hungry  '  Span- 
iard's of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  as  great  trouble  as  to 
perfect  the  motion  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  which  so  crucifies 

iLib.  depwtn.  sin  Newark,  in  coenobia,  et  colics  religiosis  implerit. 

Hbtttnghamshlre.    Onm  dno  ediflcSisset  >  Ferdinando  de  Quir.  anno  1612.    Axn* 

^MMla,  ad  toUendam  stractionis  inridi-  sterdami  Impress. 
Hi^  •ittz^andam  macnlam,  duo  insUtoit 
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CNir  astronomers,  or  to  rectify  the  Gregorian  Kalender,  I  am 
80  affected  for  my  part,  and  hope  as  ^Theophrastus  did  by 
his  cbai-acters,  ^  That  our  posterity,  O  fneod  Policies,  shafl 
be  the  better  for  this  which  we  have  written,  by  correcting 
and  rectifying  what  is  amiss  in  themselves  by  our  examples, 
and  applying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to  thw  own  use»" 
And  as  that  great  c^)tain  Zisca  would  have  a  drum  made  of 
his  skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he  thought  the  very 
noise  of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  fli^t,  I  doubt  not  but 
diat  these  following  lines,  when  they  shall  be  recited,  or 
hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melancholy,  (though  I  b« 
gone)  as  mu<^  as  Zisca's  dram  could  terrify  his  foes.  Yet 
one  caution  let  me  give  by  the  way  to  my  present,  or  my 
future  reader,  who  is  actuidly  melanchc^y,  that  he  read  not 
the  ^  symptoms  or  prognostics  in  this  following  tract,  lest  by 
applying  that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggravating,  a(^it>> 
priating  things  generally  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  mel 
ancholy  men  for  the  most  part  do),  he  trouble  or  hurt  him* 
self,  and  get  in  conclusion  more  harm  than  good.  I  advise 
them  therefore  warily  to  peruse  that  tract,  Lapides  loquiiur 
(so  said  •  Agrippa  de  occ  Phil.)  et  eaveant  lectares  ne  cer^ 
brum  its  exeviiat.  The  rest  I  doubt  not  they  may  securely 
read,  and  to  their  benefit  But  I  am  over-tedious,  I  pro* 
oeed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  whidi  I  hare  said» 
if  any  man  doubt,  I  shall  desire  him  to  make  a  brief  survey 
of  the  world,  as  *  Cyprian  adviseth  Donat,  **  supposing  him- 
self to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  and 
thence  to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  c^  this  wavering 
world,  he  cannot  dioose  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it*'  S. 
Hierom,  out  of  a  strong  imagination,  being  in  the  wilderness, 
conceived  with  himself,  that  he  then  saw  them  dancing  in 

1  Pneffkt.  ad  Gharaeteres:  Bpero  enim  tttm.  IhraligpertecTedeireibdiioihiaTdtil 

(0  Policies)  libros  nostros  meliores  inde  montis  Terticem  celsiorem,  speculare  ind« 

faturos.  quod  istiusmodi  memorias  man-  rerum  Jacentium  fitcies,  et  oculis  in  di- 

data  reliquerimas,  ex  preceptls  et  exem-  yersa  porrectis,  fluctaantin  mundi  tur- 

{>Hfl  nostrlfl  ad  ritam  aceoonuodatls,  ut  se  binee  intueri.  jam  simal  aut  Tldeblf  Mil 

nde  corrigant.       ^  Part  1,  sect.  8.  misereberte,  &c. 
>  Pnef.  lectori.       «  Bp.  2  1,  2,  ad  Donar 
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Rome ;  and  if  thoa  shalt  either  conceive,  or  climb  to  see^ 
thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is 
melancholy,  dotes ;  that  it  is  (which  Epidithonius  Cosmopo* 
lites  expressed  not  manj  years  since  in  a  map)  made  like  a 
fool's  head  (with  that  motto,  Oaput  keBeboro  dignum)  a 
crazed  head,  cavea  stuUorum,  a  fool's  paradise,  or  as  Apolht- 
nius,  a  common  prison  of  gulls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &c,  and 
needs  to  be  reformed.  Strabo,  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  geog- 
raphy, compares  Greece  to  the  jMcture  <3i  a  man,  which  com- 
parison of  his^  Nic  Grerbelius,  in  his  exposition  of  Sophia- 
nus's  map,  approves ;  the  breast  lies  open  from  those  Acroce- 
raunian  hills  in  Epirus,  to  the  Sunian  pnmiontory  in  AtticA  $ 
PagsB  and  Magsera  are  the  two  shoulders ;  that  Isthmus  of 
Coritith  the  neck ;  and  Peloponnesus  the  head.  If  this  allu^ 
sion  holds  'tis  sure  a  mad  head ;  Morea  may  be  Moria,  and 
to  speak  what  I  think,  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Ghreece 
swerve  as  much  fr&m  reason  and  true  religion  at  this  day,  as 
Ulat  Morea  doth  from  the  picture  of  a  man.  Examine  the 
rest  in  like  sort,  and  you  shidl  find  that  kingdoms  and  prov- 
inces are  melancholy,  cities  and  families,  all  creatures,  veg- 
etal, sensible,  and  rational,  that  all  sorts,  sects,  ages,  condi- 
tions, are  out  of  tune,  as  in  Cebes's  table,  amnes  errarem 
biinmtj  before  they  come  into  the  woiid,  they  are  intoxicatedl 
by  error's  cup,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  need  of 
physic,  and  those  particular  actions  in  *  Seneca,  where  fath^ 
and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be  general ;  Porcius 
Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.  For  indeed  who  is  not  a 
fool,  melanchd^y,  mad? — ^Qiri  ml  molitwr  inepte,  who  is  not 
brain-sick  ?  Folly,  melancholy,  madness^  are  but  one  disease, 
JkUHum  is  a  common  name  to  alL  Alexander,  Gordonius, 
JacMm  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Quianerius,  Montaltus,  confound 
them  as  diffmng  ieeundum  magii  el  minus ;  so  doth  David, 
Psal.  xxxvii.  5.  <*  I  said  unto  the  fools,  deal  not  so  madly," 
and  'twas  an  old  stoical  paradox,  onmes  stultos  insamre,  '  all 

"^  Contaror.  L  2,  coat.  7,  fc  1,  6,  cont.    DamasippiuSk^iii  pf«bat  omnes  stmltoi 
tfontiiu.     B  Idem,  Hor.  1,2.  ae>^7xm8.    insanlN. 
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fools  are  mad,  though  some  madder  than  others.  And  who 
is  not  a  fool,  who  is  free  from  melancholy?  Who  is  not 
touched  more  or  less  in  habit  or  disposition  ?  If  in  disposi- 
tion, "  ill  dispositions  beget  habits,  if  they  persevere,"  saith 
'  Plutarch,  habits  either  are,  or  turn  to  diseases.  'Tis  the 
same  which  Tully  maintains  in  the  second  of  his  Tusculans, 
omnium  insipientum  animi  in  morho  sunt,  et  perturbatorumj 
fools  are  sick,  and  all  that  are  troubled  in  mind ;  for  what  is 
sickness,  but  as  *  Gregory  Tholosanus  defines  it, "  A  dissolution 
or  perturbation  of  the  bodily  league,  which  health  com- 
bines ; "  and  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill-disposed  ?  in  whom  doth 
not  passion,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  fear  and  sorrow  reign  r 
Who  labours  not  of  this  disease  ?  Give  me  but  a  little  leave, 
and  yoH  shall  see  by  what  testimonies,  confessions,  argu- 
ments, I  will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are  mad,  that  they 
had  as  much  need  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Anticyrae  (as  in 
•  Strabo's  time  they  did)  as  in  our  days  they  run  to  Compos- 
tella,  our  Lady  of  Sichem,  or  Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help ;  that 
it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous  a  voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and 
that  there  is  much  more  need  of  hellebore  than  of  tobacco. 

That  men  are  so  raisaffected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy- 
headed,  hear  the  testimony  of  Solomon,  Eccl.  ii.  12.  "  And 
I  turned  to  behold  wisdom,  madness  and  folly,"  &c  And 
ver.  23  :  "  All  his  days  are  sorrow,  his  travel  grief,  and  his 
heart  taketh  no  rest  in  the  night."  So  that  take  melancholy 
in  what  sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition 
or  habit,  for  pleasure  or  for  pain,  dotage,  discontent,  fear,  sor- 
row, madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or  metaphorically,  'tis  all 
one.  Laughter  itself  is  madness  according  to  Solomon*  and 
as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  "  Worldly  sorrow  brings  death."  **The 
hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their 
hearts  while  they  live,"  Ecd.  ix.  3.  "  Wise  men  themselves 
are  no  better,"  Eccl.  i.  18.     "In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  i» 

1  Tom.  2,  Sympos.  lib.  6,  c.  6.    Animi  ftederis   in  corpore  existentis,  Bicnt   e^ 

affectiones,  si  diutius  inhsereant,  prayos  sanitas  est  consentientia  bene  corporit 

geneiant  habitus.  >  Lib.  28,  cap.  1,  consommatio   queedam.  *  JAh.    SL 

ynt.  art.  mir.    Horbns  nihil  est  alind  Oeogr.     Plures  olim  gentes  naTigaban^ 

fuam  dissolutio  qusBdam  ao  perturbatio  illuo  sanitatis  cansft. 
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much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom  increaseth  sorrow/' 
chap.  ii.  17.  He  hated  life  itself,  nothing  pleased  him ;  he 
hated  his  labour,  all,  as  ihe  concludes,  is  ^sorrow,  grief, 
vanity,  vexation  of  spirit."  And  though  he  were  the  wisest 
man  in  the  world,  sanctuarium  sapienttcB,  and  had  wisdom  in 
abundance,  he  will  not  vindicate  himself,  or  justify  his  own 
actions.  ^'  Surely  I  am  more  foolish  than  any  man,  and  have 
not  the  understanding  of  a  man  in  me,"  Prov.  xxx.  2.  Be 
they  Solomon's  words,  or  the  words  of  Agur,  the  son  ,of 
Jakeh,  they  are  canonical  David,  a  man  after  Grod's  own 
heart,  confesseth  as  much  of  himself,  Psal.  xxxvii.  21,  22. 
**  So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant,  I  was  even  as  a  beast  before 
thee."  And  condemns  all  for  fools,  Psal.  liii. ;  xxxii.  9 ; 
xlix.  20.  He  compares  them  to  *'  beasts,  horses,  and  mules, 
in  which  there  is  no  understanding."  The  Apostle  Paul 
accuseth  himself  in  like  sort,  2  Cor.  xi.  21.  "  I  would  you 
would  suffer  a  little  my  foolishness,  I  speak  foolishly."  "  The 
whole  head  is  sick,"  saith  Esay,  "  and  the  heart  is  heavy," 
cap.  i.  5.  And  makes  lighter  of- them  than  of  oxen  and 
asses,  "  the  ox  knows  his  owner,"  &c. :  read  Deut.  xxxii.  6 ; 
Jer.  iv. ;  Amos,  iii.  1 ;  Ephes.  v.  6.  "  Be  not  mad,  be  not 
deceived,  foolish  Glalatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you?" 
How  often  are  they  branded  with  this  epithet  of  madness  and 
foUy  ?  No  word  so  frequent  amongst  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  and  divines ;  you  may  see  what  an  opinion  they  had 
of  the  world,  and  how  they  valued  men's  action. 

I  know  that  we  think  far  otherwise,  and  hold  them  most 
part  wise  men  that  are  in  authority,  princes,  magistrates, 
'rich  men,  they  are  wise  men  bom,  all  politicians  and 
statesmen  must  needs  be  so,  for  who  dare  speak  against 
them?  And  on  the  other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgment,  we 
esteem  wise  and  honest  men  fools.  Which  Democritus  well 
signified  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Hippocrates :  •  the  "  Abde- 
rites  account  virtue  madness,"  and  so  do  most  men  living. 

1  leelcs.  i.  24.  *  Jure  haBreditario    >  Apnd  quos  Tirtiu,  insania  et  fUror  eew 

apera  Jubentor  Euphormio  Satyr.  dkitor. 
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Shall  I  teli  you  tbe  reaaon  of  it?  '  Fortune  and  Virtue, 
Wisdom  and  F0II7,  their  seconds,  upon  a  time  contended  in 
the  Olympics ;  every  man  thought  that  Fortune  and  Folly 
would  have  the  worst,  and  pitied  their  cases ;  but  it  fell  out 
otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind  and  cared  not  where  she 
stroke,  nor  whom,  without  laws,  Andabatarutn  instar,  Sbc* 
Fdiy,  rash  and  inconsiderate,  esteemed  as  little  what  she 
said  or  did.  Virtue  and  Wisdom  gave  ■  place,  were  hissed 
out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people ;  Folly  and  For- 
tune admired,  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since; 
knaves  and  fools  commonly  fare  and  deserve  best  in  world- 
lings' eyes  and  opinions.  Many  good  men  have  no  better 
fate  in  their  ages ;  Achish,  I  Sam.  xxi.  14,  held  David  for  a 
madman.  •  Elisha  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed; 
David  was  derided  of  the  common  peoj^e,  Ps.  ix.  7,  "  I  am 
become  a  monster  to  many.**  And  generally  we  are  ac- 
counted fools  for  Christ,  1  Cor.  xiv.  "  We  fools  thou^t  his 
life  madness,  and  his  end  without  honour,"  Wisd.  v.  4. 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  John  x. ; 
Mark  iii. ;  Acts  xivi.  And  so  were  all  Christians  in 
*  Pliny's  time,  Jverunt  et  alii  simiUs  dementia,  &c  And 
called  not  long  after,  *  Vesania  sectcttare*,  eversores  Iwmtnmn^ 
poduti  novcftores,  fcmatici,  canes,  malejiet^  vemfid,  GroliUei 
hamunciones,  &c  'Tis  an  ordinary  thing  with  us,  to  ac- 
count honest,  devout,  orthodox,  divine,  religious,  plaindealing 
men,  idiots,  asses,  that  cannot,  or  wiU  not  lie  and  dissemble, 
shift,  flatter,  aceommodare  se  ad  mm  locum  uU  noH  sunt, 
make  good  bargains,  sup^ant,  thrive,  patranis  inservire  / 
iolennes  ascendendi  modos  eepprehendere,  leges,  mores,  constte- 
tudines  recte  ohservare,  candid^  laudare,  fortiter  defendere^ 
SBntentias  amphcti,  dubUare  de  nitUts,  credere  omnia,  accip^ 
ere  omnia,  nihil  reprehefndere,  c€B(eraque  qua  promoHonem 
^erunt  et  seeuritatem,  qua  sine  amhoffefoelicem  reddunt  homi- 

1  Calcagniniu  Apol.  omnes  mirabantitr,  rtsa,  et  plxtres  hino  habet  seetatores  gtal 

pntantefi    illiAum   iri   stoltitiain.      Sed  titia.       >  Non  est  respondendum  stnlto 

pmter  expectationem  res  erenH,  Andax  seenndnm  stultltiam.       *  2  Reg.  7. 

•toltitia  in  earn  irruit.  &c..  iUa  cedtt  Ir-  «  Ub.  10.  ep.  97.  •  Aug.  tp.  118 
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nem,  et  vwl  iopientem  apud  nos  ;  that  cannot  temporize  as 
other  men  do,  ^  hand  and  take  bribes,  &c.,  but  fear  Gk)d,  and 
make  a  conscience  <^  their  doings.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  tlmt 
knows  better  how  to  judge,  he  calls  them  fools.  ^  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,"  Psal.  iiii.  1.  <*  And  their  ways  ntter 
their  fcdly,"  Psal.  xlix.  14.  *"  For  what  can  be  more  mad, 
&an  for  a  little  worldly  pleasure  to  procure  unto  themselves 
eternal  punishment?**  As  Gregory  and  others  inculcate 
imto  us. 

Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  worid  haA  ever 
had  in  admiration,  whose  works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that 
gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to  others,  inventors  of  Arts  and 
Sei^ioes,  Socrates  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the  Oracle 
of  Apollo,  whom  his  two  scholars,  •  Plato  and  *  Xenophon, 
so  much  extol  uid  magnify  with  those  honourable  titles, 
^  best  and  wisest  of  all  mortal  men,  the  happiest  and  most 
just ; "  and  as  *  Alcibiades  incomparably  commends  him ; 
Achilles  was  a  worthy  man,  but  Bracides  and  others  were  as 
worthy  as  himself;  Antenor  and  Nestor  were  as  good  as 
Pericles,  and  so  of  the  rest;  but  none  present,  before,  or 
after  Socrates,  nemo  veterum  neque  eorum  qui  nunc  sunty 
were  ever  such,  will  match,  or  come  near  him.  Those  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Druids,  Indian  Brach- 
manni,  ^Ethiopian  Gymnosophists,  Magi  of  the  Persians, 
ApoUonius,  of  whom  Philostratus,  Nbn  doctus,  sed  naius 
sofpitns^  wise  from  his  cradle,  Epicurus  so  much  admired  by 
his  scholar  Lucretius : 

Qui  genus  huraanum  ingenio  snperavit,  et  omnes 
Perstrinxtt  steHas  exortus  nt  sitherins  boI. 

Whose  wit  excelPd  the  wits  of  men  as  far, 
As  the  sun  rising  doth  obscui^e  a  star, 
Or  that  so  much  renowned  Empedocles. 

t  Ut  vix  humana  videatur  stirpe  creatus. 

1  Qtds  vdsi  men^  Inops,  &o.      *  Quid  apprlme    saplentlssimt,    et    Justissiini 

iMMiias  quam  pro  momentanea  Ibelici-  ^  Xenop.  1, 4,  de  dictis  Socratia  ad  flnem 

tste  aetemis    to   mancipare   snppliciis?  talis  fciit  Socrates  quern  omnium  opti 

'  In  fine  Phtedoois.    Hio  finis  fait  amici  mum  et  foelicisshnum  statuam.        *  lib 

Dosttl,  A  Eucrates,  nostro  quidem  judicio  25,  Platonis  ConTivlo.        t  LuGfetius. 
Mnnium  quoe  expert  snmuR  optimi  et 
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All  those  of  whom  we  read  such  *  hyperbolical  eulogiums, 

18  of  Aristotle,  that  he  was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  *  a 

miracle  of  nature,  breathing  libraries,  as  £unapius  of  Lon- 

ginus,  lights  of  nature,  giants  for  wit,  quintessence  of  wit, 

divine  spirits,  eagles  in  the  clouds,  fallen  from  heaven,  gods, 

spirits,  lamps  of  the  world,  dictators,  Nulla  ferant  talem  secla 

fiUura  virum:  monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit 

and  learning,  oceanus,  phcmtx,  atlas,  monstrutny  portentum 

hominisj  orhis  umversi  mtistjeum,  uUimus  humarue  naJhwrne 

conatuSf  naturae  maritus. 

merit6  cai  doctior  orbte 
Submissis  defert  fascibus  imperiam. 

As  ^lian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  we  may  say  of 
them  all,  tanium  a  sapientilms  abfuerunt,  quantum  d  virit 
pttert,  they  were  children  in  respect,  infants,  not  eagles  but ' 
kites ;  novices,  illiterate,  JSunuchi  sapientice.  And  although 
they  were  the  wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as 
he  censured  Alexander,  I  do  them,  there  were  10,000  in  his 
army  as  worthy  captains  (had  they  been  in  place  of  com- 
mand), as  valiant  as  himself;  there  were  myriads  of  men 
wiser  in  those  days,  and  yet  all  short  of  what  they  ought  to 
be.  *  Lactantius,  in  his  book  of  wisdom,  proves  them  to  be 
dizzards,  fools,  asses,  madmen,  so  full  of  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous tenets,  and  brain-sick  positions,  that  to  his  thinking  never 
any  old  woman  or  sic^  person  doted  worse.  *  Democritus 
took  all  from  Leucippus,  and  left,  saith  he,  "  the  inheritance 
of  his  folly  to  Epicurus,'*  •  insanienti  diim  sapienti<B,  SfC. 
The  like  he  holds  of  Plato,  Aristippus,  and  the  rest,  making 
no  difference,  •  "  betwixt  them  and  beasts,  saving  that  they 
could  speak."  '  Theodoret  in  his  tract,  De  cur.  grec.  affect. 
manifestly  evinces  as  much  of  Socrates,  whom  though  that 

1  Anaxagoras  olim  mens  dictns  ab  de  sap.  c.  17  et  20,  omnes  Philoeophi, 
antiquis.  s  Regula  natune,  naturae  aut  stulti,  aut  iosani;  nulla  anus, 
miraculnm,  ipsa  eruditio,  dsemonium  nullus  aeger  ineptiiis  delirayife.  «  De- 
hominis,  sol  scientiirum,  mare,  sophia,  mocritus  k  Leucippo  doctns,  hseredita- 
anttstes  IHerarum  et  sapientiae,  ut  Sci-  tern  stultitiaB  reliquit  Epic.  »  Hor. 
oppius  olim  de  Seal,  et  Heinsius.  Aquila  car.  lib.  1,  od.  34,  1,  epicur.  «  Nihil  la- 
in nubibus,  Imperator  literatorum,  col-  terest  inter  hos  et  bestias  niid  quod  lo- 
umen  literarum,  abyssus  eruditionis,  quantur.  de  sa.  1,  26,  c.  8.  '  Cap.  lit 
•mllus   Europae,    Scaliger.         >  Lib.  8,  virt. 
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Qrade  of  Apollo  confinned  to  be  the  wisest  man  then  living, 
and  saved  him  firom  plague,  whom  2000  years  have  admired, 
of  whom  some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of  Christ,  yet  revera^ 
he  was  an  illiterate  idiot,  as  i  Aristophanes  calls  him,  irrisar 
et  atnbitiosus^  as  his  master  Aristotle  terms  him,  scurra  Aui^ 
cm,  as  Zeno,  an  '  enemy  to  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  Atha)- 
neus,  to  philosophers  and  travellers,  an  opinionative  ass,  a 
caviller,  a  kind  of  pedant ;  for  his  manners,  as  Theod.  Cy* 
rensis  describes  him,  a  *  Sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by 
Anytus,)  iracundus  et  ebriuSy  dicax^  Sfc,  a  pot-companion,  by 
Plato's  own  confession,  a  sturdy  drinker;  and  that  of  all 
others  he  was  most  sottish,  a  very  madman  in  his  actions  and 
oiMnions.  Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  part  magician, 
or  part  witch*  If  you  desire  to  hear  more  of  Apollonius,  a 
great  wise  man,  sometime  paralleled  by  Julian  the  apostate  to 
Christ,  I  refer  you  to  that  learned  tract  of  Eusehius  against 
Hierodes,  and  for  them  all  to  Lucian's  PisccUar,  Icaromenip' 
puSy  Necyomantia :  their  actions,  opinions  in  general  were  so 
prodigious,  absurd,  ridiculous,  which  they  broached  and  main- 
tained, their  books  and  elaborate  treatises  were  full  of  dotage, 
which  Tully  ad  Atticum  long  since  observed,  deUrant  pie- 
rumq, ;  scriptores  in  lihis  suis,  their  lives  being  opposite  to 
their  words,  they  commended  poverty  to  others,  and  were 
most  covetous  themselves,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet 
persecuted  one  another  with  virulent  hate  and  malice.  They 
oould  give  precepts  for  verse  and  prose,  but  not  a  man  of 
them  (as  f  Seneca  teUs  them  home)  could  moderate  his  affec- 
tions. Their  music  did  show  us  fiebUes  modos,  S^c,  how  to 
rise  and  fall,  but  they  could  not  so  contain  themselves  as  in 
adversity  not  to  make  a  lamentable  tone.  They  will  measure 
ground  by  geometry,  set  down  limits,  divide  and  subdivide, 
bat  cannot  yet  prescribe  quantum  homini  satis,  or  keep 
within  compass  of  reason  and  discretion.  They  can  square 
circles,  but  understand'  not  the  state  of  their  own  souls,  de- 

1  Neb.  et  Banis.  a  Omnium  disci-    am  obibat,  &o.       t  Seneca.  Sds  rotan* 

'*■ ignanis.  •  Polchrorum    da  metirij  sed  non  tuom  animum. 


lAoitteennim  caii8&  frequenter  gymnasi 
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Bcribe  right  lines  and  crooked,  Ac.,  but  know  not  what  i«  light 
in  tMs  life,  quid  in  vitd  rectum  sit,  ignofmii  ;  bo  that  as  he 
said,  Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  iUi€  desHnet  omnem.  I  think 
all  the  Anticy  WB  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits,  *  if  these 
men  now,  that  held  ^Xenodotus  heart,  Crates  Hrer,  Epio- 
tetus  lantern,  were  so  sottish,  and  had  no  more  brains  than 
so  many  beetles,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  commonalty? 
what  of  the  rest  ? 

Yea,  but  will  you  infer,  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be 
conferred  with  Chrisdfwis,  1  Cor.  ui.  19.  **  The  wisdom  of 
this  world  is  foolishness  with  God,  earthly  and  de^lish,*  a.-* 
James  calls  it,  iii.  15.  "  They  were  vain  in  their  imj^na* 
tions,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  full  of  darkness,'  Bom.  i.  21, 
22.  "  When  they  professed  themselves  wise,  became  fools.** 
Their  witty  works  are  admired  here  on  earth,  whilst  their 
souls  are  tormented  in  hell  fire.  In  some  sense,  Gkristicmi 
Orassiani,  Christians  are  Crassians,  and  if  compared  to  that 
wisdom,  no  better  than  fools.  Quis  est  mpiens  ?  Solus  DenSy 
*  Pythagoras  replies,  "  Grod  is  only  wise,"  Rom.  xvi.  Paul 
determines,  "  only  good,"  as  Austin  well  contends,  •*  and  no 
man  living  can  be  justified  in  his  sight."  **  Grod  looked  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  any  did  un- 
derstand," Psalm  liii.  2,  8,  bat  all  are  corrupt,  ern  Bom.  ifi. 
12,  "None  doth  good,  no  not  one."  Job  aggravates  this,  iv. 
18,  "  Behold  he  found  no  steadfastness  in  his  servants,  and 
laid  folly  upon  his  angels,"  19.  "  How  much  more  on  them 
that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay  ?  "  In  this  sense  we  are  all  fools, 
and  the  •  Scripture  alone  is  arx  Minerva,  we  and  onr  writ- 
ings are  shallow  and  imperfect  But  I  do  not  so  mean ;  even 
in  our  ordinary  dealings  we  are  no  better  rtian  fools.  *  All 
our  actions,"  aa  *  Pliny  told  Trajan,  **  upbraid  ns  <j£  folly,"  our 
whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter ;  we  are  not 
sc^rly  wise ;  and  the  world  itsetf,  which  ought  at  least  to  be 
wise  by  reason  of  his  antiquity,  as  •  Hugo  de  Prato  Florido 

1  Ab  nberibiM  saplentia  Iftetatt  eaeoti-    >  Hie    iwofkitiAIssIiiue    Sopldae    fbdln* 
tlie  non  poMttnt.  *  Oor  X«nddk>tt  «t    *  Patadgyt.    Tfajano  omttM  actidOM  ex< 

Iwnr  Oratetis  •  Lib.  de  nat.  boni.    pfobMra  «t«ltitlMn  tl<l«iktilir.       •  Ber.  4, 
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irill  baTe  it,  semper  ehM»xiy  ^  is  every  day  more  foolish  than 
other ;  the  more  it  is  whipped,  the  worse  it  is,  and  as  a  child 
will  still  be  crowned  with  roses  and  flowers"  We  are  apish 
in  it,  asini  hipedet^  and  every  plaoe  is  fall  inversorum  Jpuk- 
iarum,  of  metamorphosed  and  two-legged  asses,  tnversorum 
Silenorum^  childish,  pneri  imtar  himtdij  tremrUd  patris  dor- 
mieniis  in  tdnd.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  Antonio  Dial,  brings 
in  some  laughing  at  an  old  man,  that  by  reason  of  his  age 
was  a  little  fond,  bat  as  he  admoni^ieth  there,  N$  mireris  ml 
ko9p€8  de  hoc  9ene,  marvel  not  at  him  only,  for  tota  hoc  cu^ 
itas  ddirat^  all  our  town  dotes  in  like  sort,  ^  we  are  a  oom« 
pany  of  foob.  Ask  not  with  him  in  the  poet,  ^  LartHB  hume 
%ntemperi(B  insanieeque  dgxtant  ienem  f  What  madness  ghosts 
this  old  man,  but  what  madness  ghosts  us  all  ?  For  we  are 
cul  unum  omnes,  all  mad,  semel  inianivxmm  omnes,  not  once, 
but  always  so,  et  semel,  et  simul,  et  semper,  ever  and  altogether 
as  bad  as  he ;  and  not  senex  bis  pt*er,  deUra  anns,  but  say  it 
of  us  all,  semper  pweri,  young  and  old,  all  dote,  as  Lactantius 
proves  out  of  Seneca ;  and  no  difference  betwixt  us  and  chil* 
dren,  saving  that,  me^a  ludimus,  et  grandiorihue  pupis,  they 
play  with  babies  of  cloots  and  such  toys,  we  sport  with 
greater  baubles.  We  cannot  aocase  or  condemn  one  another, 
being  faulty  ourselves,  deliramenta  hqueris,  you  talk  idly,  or 
us  '  Mitio  upbn»ded  Bemea,  insanis,  airferie,  for  we  are  as 
mad  our  ownselres,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst. 
Nay,  'tis  universally  so,  *  Vitam  regit  foriwM^  non  sapi-- 
entia. 

When  ^  Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wise 
man,  and  to  that  purpose  had  consulted  with  philosophers, 
poets,  artificers,  he  concludes  all  men  were  fbds ;  and  though 
it  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  envy,  yet  in  all  com- 
panies he  would  openly  profess  it  When  •  Supputius  in  Pon- 
tanus had  travelled  all  over  Europe  to  confer  with  a  wise 

Id  dcMnI  P»I.    Hundtu  qui  ob  Mitiqnlte-  pnelln.    Hor.  *  Phratas  Aabnter. 

tnndeberet  ewe  sapieiiB,  semper  stvldBit,  >  Adelph.   aet   5,   toen.  8.  <  Tally 

M  DtdHB  flagdliB  ftlterAtnr,  ied  m  paer  Ttise.  6,  fortnn*.  not  wiidom,  goy«nii 

fait  rosis  et  floribus  coronari.  oar  livee.  >  Pl«to  Apologia  Socraifeiii 

>  Inaanom  te  omnea  poerif  clamantqoe  *  Ant.  dial. 
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man,  he  returned  at  last  without  his  errand,  and  could  find 
none.  *  Cardan  concurs  with  him,  "  Few  there  are  (for 
aught  I  can  perceive)  well  in  their  wits."  So  doth  *  Tully, 
^  I  see  everything  to  be  done  foolishly  and  unadvisedly.** 

Ille  sinistrorsam,  hio  dextrorsum,  anas  atriqae 
Error,  sed  variis  illadit  partibas  omnes. 

One  reels  to  this,  another  to  that  wall; 
'Tis  the  same  error  that  deludes  them  all. 

*  They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  Uavia  yap  naotv  dftoia,  not  in 
the  same  kind,  ^  One  is  covetous,  a  second  lascivious,  a  third 
ambitious,  a  fourth  envious,"  &c  as  Damasippus  the  Stoic 
hath  well  illustrated  in  the  poet, 

^  Desipiant  omnes  seqae  ao  ta. 

And  they  who  call  you  fool,  with  equal  claim 
May  plead  an  ample  title  to  the  name. 

Tis  an  inbred  malady  in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  ^emino- 
rium  stvUiticB^  a  seminary  of  folly,  "  which  if  it  be  stirred  up, 
or  get  ahead,  will  run  in  infinitum^  and  infinitely  varies  ad 
we  ourselves  are  severally  addicted,"  saith  *  Balthazar  Cas- 
tilio ;  and  cannot  so  easily  be  rooted  out,  it  takes  such  fast 
hold,  as  Tully  holds,  aUce  radicei  stuUiti(B^  ^  so  we  are  bred, 
and  so  we  continue.  Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of 
wit,  error,  and  ignorance,  to  which  all  others  are  reduced ; 
by  ignorance  we  know  not  things  necessary,  by  error  we 
know  them  falsely.  Ignorance  is  a  privation,  error  a  positive 
act.  From  ignorance  comes  vice,  from  error,  heresy,  &c 
But  make  how  many  kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdi\'ide, 
few  men  are  free,  or  that  do  not  impinge  on  some  one  kind 
or  other.  ^  Sic  plerumque  agitcEt  stuUas  inscttta,  as  he  that 
examines  his  own  and  other  men's  actions  shall  find. 

1  Lib.  8,  de  sap.  panel  nt  yideo  sanao  Est  in  nnoqnoq. ;  noetmm  seminaxiua 

mentis  snnt.      >  Stnltd  et  incaute  omnia  aliqnod  stnltitisBf  qnod  d  qnando  ezeite- 

agi  rideo.  *  Insania  non  omnibns  tur  in  infinitum  &cil^  exorescit.    *  Pri- 

eadem«  Erasm.  ohil.  8^  cent.  10,  nemo  maque  lux  TitsB  prima  erroris  erat.    ^  n> 

mortalinm  qui  non  aliqna  in  re  desipit,  bullns,  stulti  pretsereunt  dies,  their  wits 

'  licet  alius  alio  morbo  laboret,  hie  libid-  are  a  wool-gatliering.   So  ibols  comuMmljr 

inis,  ille  avaiitijB)   ambitionis,  inridisB.  dote. 
«  Hor  1.  2,  sat.  a        6  Lib.  1,  de  aulico 
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*  Cbaron  in  Lucian,  as  he  wittily  feigns,  was  conducted  by 
Mercury  to  such  a  place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at 
(mce;  ailer  he  had  sufficiently  viewed,  and  looked  about, 
Mercury  would  needs  know  of  him  what  he  had  observed 
He  told  him  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude  and  a  promiscuous, 
their  habitations  like  molehills,  the  men  as  emmets,  '^  he 
could  discern  cities  like  so  many  hives  of  bees,  wherein  every 
bee  had  a  sting,  and  they  did  nought  else  but  sting  one 
another,  some  domineering  like  hornets  bigger  than  the  rest, 
some  like  filching  wasps,  others  as  drones."  Over  their 
heads  were  hovering  a  confused  company  of  perturbations, 
hope,  fear,  anger,  avarice,  ignorance,  ^fec,  and  a  multitude  of 
diseases  hanging,  which  they  still  pulled  on  their  pates. 
Some  were  brawling,  some  fighting,  riding,  running,  soUicith 
ambienies,  caMde  littgantes,  for  toys  and  trifies,  and  such 
momentary  things.  Their  towns  and  provinces  mere  fac- 
tions, rich  against  poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against 
artificers,  they  against  noUes,  and  so  the  rest  In  conclusion, 
he  condemned  them  all  for  madmen,  fools,  idiots,  asses,  0 
Mtuki,  gucenam  hcec  est  amentia^  O  fools,  O  madmen,  he 
exclaims,  insana  stvdia,  tnsani  lahores,  S^c,  Mad  endeav- 
ours, mad  actions,  mad,  mad,  mad,  ^  O  seelum  instpiens  ei 
infctcetum,  a  giddy-headed  age.  Heraclitus  the  philosopher, 
out  of  a  serious  meditation  of  men's  lives,  fell  a  weeping,  and 
with  continual  tears  bewailed  their  misery,  madness,  and 
folly.  Democritus  on  the  other  side,  burst  out  a  laughing, 
their  whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridiculous,  and  he  was  so 
far  carried  with  this  ironical  passion,  that  the  citizens  of 
A1)dera  took  him  to  be  mad,  and  sent  therefore  ambassadors 
to  Hippocrates,  the  physician,  that  he  would  exercise  his  skill 
upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large  by  Hippocra- 
tes, in  his  epistle  to  Damogetus,  which  because  it  is  not 
impertinent  to  this  discourse,  I  will  insert  verbatim  almost  as 
it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances belonging  unto  it 

*  Dial.  coDtemplantes,  Tom.  2.        i  Ostollus. 
TOl-  I.  6 
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When  Hippocrates  was  now  oome  to  Abdera,  the  people 
of  the  city  came  flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some 
entreating  of  him,  that  he  would  do  his  best  After  some 
little  repast,  he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  following 
him,  whom  he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  Buburbe 
all  alone,  *  "  sitting  upon  a  stone  under  a  plane  tree,  without 
hose  or  shoes,  with  a  book  on  his  knees,  cutting  up  several 
beasts,  and  busy  at  his  study."  The  multitude  stood  gazing 
round  about  to  see  the  congress.  Hippocrates,  after  a  little 
pause,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  whom  he  resaluted,  ashamed 
almost  that  he  could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he 
had  forgot  it.  Hippocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he  was 
doing;  he  told  him  that  he  was  *  "busy  in  cutting  up  several 
beasts,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  madness  and  melancholy.** 
Hippocrates  commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happiness 
and  leisure.  And  why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you 
tbkt  leisure  ?  Because,  replied  Hippocrates,  domestic  affairs 
hinder,  necessary  to  be  done  for  ourselves,  neighbours, 
friends;  expenses,  diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities  which 
happen  ;  wife,  children,  servants,  and  such  businesses  which 
deprive  us  of  our  time.  At  this  speech  Democritus  prolusdy 
laughed  (his  friends  and  the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in 
the  mean  time,  and  lamenting  his  madness).  Hippocrates 
asked  the  reason  why  he  laughed.  He  told  him,  at  the  vani- 
ties and  the  fopperies  of  the  time,  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all 
virtuous  actions,  to  hunt  so  far  after  gold,  having  no  end  of 
ambition ;  to  take  such  infinite  pains  f&c  a  little  glory,  and  to 
be  favoured  of  men  ;  to  make  such  deep  mines  into  Uie  eardi 
for  gold,  and  many  times  to  find  nothing,  with  loss  ^  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  Some  to  love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to 
desire  to  be  obeyed  in  many  provinces,*  and  yet  themselves 
will  know  no  obedience.     *  Some  to  love  their  wives  dearly 

1  Sttb  ratnosa  platano  iedentem,  so-  InqHitaiilinaliaqaeBTtdesproptereftMeo, 

lum,  cUscftlceatum,  super  lapidem,  ralde  non  Dei  opera  perosru,  sed  fellk  bilisq. 

S&llidum  acmacilentum,proinis8abarba,  naturatn  disqnirens.         *  Anst.  1.  1,  ni 

brum  super  genibus  habentem.       ^De  Oen.  Jumeuti  et  send  tui    obsequinm 

furore,  manii,    melancholift   scribo,  nt  rigide  postulas,  et  tn   nullum  prsestai 

sciam  quo  pacto  in  hominibus  giguatur,  aliis,  nee  ipsi  Deo.         ^  Uxores  ducunt, 

fiat,  crescat,  cum  uletur,  mlnuatur;  haec  mox  foms  i^Jiciunt. 
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at  first,  and  after  awhile  to  foi^ak«  and  hale  them ;  teget- 
lang  children,  with  mueh  care  and  cost  for  their  educadon, 
jet  when  thej  grow  to  man's  estate,  ^  to  despise,  neglect,  and 
leave  them  naked  to  the  world'*;  mercy.  *  Do  not  these  be- 
havionrs  express  their  intolerable  folly  ?  When  men  lire  in 
peace,  they  covet  war,  detesting  quietness,  •  deposing  kings, 
and  advancing  others  in  their. stead,  murdering  some  men  to 
b^et  children  of  their  wrves.  How  many  strange  humours 
are  in  menl  When  they  are  poor  and  needy,  they  sedk 
riched,  and  when  «liey  have  them,  they  do  not  enjoy  them, 
bnt  hide  them  under  ground,  or  else  wastefuUy  spend  them* 
O  wise  Hippocrates,  I  kmgh  at  such  things  being  done,  but 
mnch  more  when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and  when  they  are 
done  to  so  ill  purpose.  There  is  no  truth  or  justice  ftnind 
amongst  them,  for  they  daily  plead  one  against  another,  ^  tlie 
son  against  the  father  and  the  motlier,  brother  against 
brother,  kindred  and  friends  of  the  same  quality ;  and  all 
this  for  riches,  whereof  afler  death  they  cannot  be  posse^onk 
And  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  will  defame  and  kill  one 
another,  commit  all  unlawful  actions,  contemning  (iod  and 
men,  fHends  and  country.  They  make  great  account  of 
many  senseless  things,  esteeming  them  as  a  great  part  of 
their  treasure,  statues,  pictures,  and  such  like  nwvables,  dear 
bought,  and  so  cunningly  wrought,  as  nothing  but  speedl 
wanteth  in  them,  •  and  yet  they  hate  living  persons  speaking 
to  them.*  Others  affect  difficult  things ;  if  they  dwell  on 
firm  land  they  will  remove  to  an  island,  and  thence  to  land 
again,  being  no  way  constant  to  their  desires.  They  com- 
mend courage  and  strength  in  wars,  and  let  themselves  be 
conquered  by  lust  and  avarice;  they  are,  in  brief,  as  dis- 
ordered in  their  minds,  as  Thersites  was  in  his  body.  And 
now,  methinks,  O  most  worthy  Hippocrates,  you  should  not 
reprehend  my  laughing,  perceiving  so  many  fooleries  in  men ; 

1  Paeros     amant,     raox     fkstidiunt.  citisus  agunt.      ^  Idola  inanimata  amant« 

*  Quid  hoc  ab  fawanHl  deest?         >  Reges  animata    odio     habent,    tks    pontffioa 

•l^nt,  deponunt.       ^  Contra  parentes,  *  Credo  equidem  tItos  duoent  h  marmon 

fra«n0.eiT«6perpetii^Tlxantiir,eifiiiinl-  -ndtos 
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^  for  no  man  will  mock  his  own  folly,  but  that  which  he  seeth 
in  a  second,  and  so  they  justly  mock  one  another.  The 
drunkard  calls  him  a  glutton  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober. 
Many  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbandry;  briefly,  they  can- 
not agree  in  their  own  trades  and  professions,  much  less  in 
their  lives  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  t^ese  words  so  readily  uttered, 
without  premeditation,  to  declare  the  world's  vanity,  full  of 
ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made  answer,  that  necessity  com^* 
pelted  men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wills  ensuing 
from  divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  noth- 
ing is  so  odious  to  them  as  sloth  and  negligence.  Besides, 
men  cannot  foresee  future  events,  in  this  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs ;  they  would  not  so  marry,  if  they  could  fore- 
tell the  causes  of  their  dislike  and  separation ;  or  parents,  if 
they  knew  the  hour  of  their  children's  death,  so  tenderly 
provide  for  them ;  or  an  husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there 
would  be  no  increase ;  or  a  merchant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he 
foresaw  shipwreck;  or  be  a  magistrate,  if  presently  to  be 
deposed  Alas,  worthy  Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the 
best,  and  to  that  end  he  doth  it,  and  therefore  no  such  cause, 
or  ridiculous  occasion  of  laughter. 

Democritus  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud, 
perceiving  he  wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  under- 
stand what  he  had  said  omceming  perturbations  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  mind.  Insomuch,  that  if  men  would  govern 
their  actions  by  discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not 
declare  themselves  foob  as  now  they  do,  and  he  should  have 
no  cause  of  laughter ;  but  (quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life 
as  if  they  were  immortal,  and  demigods,  for  want  of  under- 
standing. It  were  enough  to  make  them  wise,  if  they  would 
but  consider  the  mutability  of  this  world,  and  how  it  wheels 
about,  nothing  being  firm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above, 
to-moiTow  is  beneath ;  he  that  sate  on  this  side  to-day,  to-mor- 
row is  hurled  on  the  other ;  and  not  considering  these  mat- 

1  Suam  stoltitiain  penpicit  nemo,  sed  alter  altwam  deridet. 
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ters,  they  fall  into  many  inconveniences  and  troubles,  covet- 
ing things  of  no  profit,  and  thirsting  after  them,  tumbling 
headlong  into  many  calamities.  So  that  if  men  would  attempt 
no  more  than  what  they  can  bear,  they  should  lead  contented 
lives,  and  learning  to  know  themselves,  would  limit  their 
ambition,  ^  they  would  perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough 
without  seeking  such  superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things, 
which  bring  nothing  with  them  but  grief  and  molestation. 
As  a  fat  body  is  more  subject  to  diseases,  so  are  rich  men  to 
absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and  cross  incon- 
veniences. There  are  many  that  take  no  heed  what  hajH 
peneth  to  others  by  bad  conversation,  and  therefore  over- 
throw themselves  in  the  same  manner  through  their  own 
fault,  not  foreseeing  dangers  manifest.  These  are  things  (O 
more  than  mad,  quoth  he,)  that  give  me  matter  of  laughter, 
by  suffering  the  pains  of  your  impieties,  as  your  avarice, 
envy,  malice,  enormous  villanies,  mutinies,  unsatiable  desires, 
conspiracies,  and  other  incurable  vices ;  besides  your  *  dis- 
simulation and  hypocrisy,  bearing  deadly  hatred  one  to  the 
other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  face,  flying  out  into 
all  filthy  lusts,  and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  both  of  nature 
and  civility.  Many  things  which  they  have  left  off,  after  a 
while  they  fall  to  again,  husbandry,  navigation  ;  and  leave 
again,  fickle  and  inconstant  as  they  are.  When  they  are 
young,  they  would  be  old ;  and  old,  young.  *  Princes  com- 
mend a  private  life  ;  private  men  itch  after  honour ;  a  magis- 

a  quiet  man  would  be  in  his 
id  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this, 
iselves?  Some  delight  to  de- 
to  spoil  one  country  to  enrich 
11  these   things   they  are  like 

dederit.  seu  sors  objecerit,  ilUl  contentni 
Tivat.  &c.  Hor.  ^Biruit,  sedificat, 
mutat  qnadrata  rotundis.  Trajanua 
pontem  struxit  snper  Dannbiom,  quern 
successor  ejus  Adrianus  statim  demollTit. 
&  Qui  quid  in  re  ab  infantibus  differunt, 
quibus  mens  et  sensus  8iu<)  ratione  ineBt, 
quicquid  sese  bis  offert  yolupe  est^ 
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children,  in  whom  is  no  judgment  or  counsel,  and  resemUe 
beasts,  saving  that  beasts  are  bettei'  than  they,  as  being  con- 
tented with  nature.  *  When  shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  gold 
in  the  ground,  or  a  bull  contend  for  better  pasture  ?  When 
a  boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks  what  will  serve  him,  and  wo 
more ;  and  when  his  belly  is  full,  ceaseth  to  eat ;  but  men 
are  immoderate  in  both,  as  in  lust — they  covet  carnal  copula- 
tion at  set  times ;  men  always,  ruinating  thereby  the  health 
of  their  bodies.  And  doth  it  not  deserve  laughter  to  see  an 
amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a  wench ;  weep,  howl  for  a 
misshapen  slut,  a  dowdy  sometimes,  that  might  have  his 
choice  of  the  finest  beauties  ?  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this 
in  physic?     I  do  anatomize  and  cut  up  these  poor  beasts, 

*  to  see  these  distempers,  vanities,  and  follies,  yet  such  proof 
were  better  made  on  man's  body,  if  my  kind  nature  would 
endure  it ;  '  who  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  is  most  miserable, 
weak,  and  sickly;  when  he  sucks,  he  is  guided  by  others, 
when  he  is  grown  great,  practiseth  unhappiness  ^and  is 
sturdy,  and  when  old,  a  child  again,  and  repenteth  him  of  his 
life  past.  And  here  being  interrupted  by  one  that  brought 
books,  he  fell  to  it  again,  that  all  were  mad,  careless,  stupid. 
To  prove  my  fonner  speeches,  look  into  courts,  or  private 
houses.  *  Judges  give  judgment  according  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, doing  manifest  wrong  to  poor  innocents  to  please 
others.  Notaries  alter  sentences,  and  ibr  money  lose  their 
deeds.  Some  make  false  moneys;  others  counterfeit  false 
weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea,  corrupt  their  own 
sisters ;  others  make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming  men 
of  good  life,  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious.  Some 
rob  one,  some  another;  *  magistrates  make  laws  against 
thieves,  and  are  the  veriest  thieves  themselves.  Some  kill 
themselves,  others  despair,  not  obtaining  their  desires.    Some 

1  Idem  Plut.  s  Ut  insaniffi  causam  Qui    cndet    crimina    Judioaturua,    &o. 

(tisquiram  bruta  Biacto  et  seco,  cum  hoc  >  Ta  pegsimus  omnium  latro  es,  asa  thie£ 

potius  in  hominibus  investigandum  esset.  told   Alexander   la    Curtius.      Damnat 

•  Totufl  k  nafeivitate  morbus  est.  *  In  foras  judex,  quod  intus  opearatnc.  Gy 
vi|S<»e  furibuudus,  quum  decrescit  in-  prian. 

sanabiliA.  ^Oypzian.  ad  Lonatum. 
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dance,  sing,  laugh^  fea3t,  and  banquet,  whilst  others  sigh, 
languish,  mourn,  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor 
clothes.  ^  Some  prank  up  their  bodies,  and  have  their  minds 
foil  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about  ^to  bear  false 
witness,  and  saj  anything  for  money ;  and  though  judges 
know  of  it,  yet  for  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false 
contracts  to  prevail  against  equity.  Women  are  all  day 
a  dressing,  to  pleasure  other  men  abroad,  and  go  like  sluts  at 
home,  not  caring  to  please  their  own  husbands  whom  they 
should.  Seeing  men  are  so  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate, 
why  should  not  I  laugh  at  those  to  whom  *  folly  seems  wis- 
dom, will  not  be  cured,  and  perceive  it  not  ? 

It  grew  late  ;  Hippocrates  left  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  he 
come  away,  but  all  the  citizens  came  about  flocking,  to  know 
how  he  liked  him.  He  told  them  in  brief,  that  notwithstand- 
ing those  smaXl  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet,  *  the  world 
had  not  a  wiser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man,  and 
they  were  much  deceived  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Demoeritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time,  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  his  laughter;   and  good  cause  he 

had. 

•  Olim  jure  quidem,  nunc  plu8  Democrite  ride; 
Quia  rides?  vita  haoc  nuno  mag^  ridioula  est. 

Demoeritus  did  well  to  laugh  of  old, 
(xood  cause  he  had,,  but  bow  much  more; 

This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 
Than  that  of  his,  or  long  before. 

Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter  as  now,  never  so  many 
fools  and  madmen.  Tis  not  one  *  Demoeritus  will  serve  turn 
to  laugh  in  these  days ;  we  have  now  need  of  a  "  Demoeritus 
to  laugh  at  Demoeritus ; "  one  jester  to  flout  at  another,  one 
foci  to  flare  at  another ;  a  great  stentorian  Demoeritus,  as  big 

1  TnltAs  mmgoM  oma,  ma^na  aaimi  In-  esse  cRotmi  *  Siqtddera  sapieitim 

enria.    Am.  MaveeL         SHorrooda  ne  ante  admiiatlone  rae  complevit,  offsntJH 

Mt,  lix  dao  Terba  liiM  xa^ndacio  profe-  sapleottssimtiin  virnm,  qui  sbItoa  potest 

nnitar:  •tquamTissolenniterhcHxiliiesad  om nee  homines  reddere.  <i  £  Qrsec. 

fwrttatuM  tlioeiMkun  inritentup,  pejerare  epi^.         *  Plures  Democriti  nunc  non 

tamon  non  doMtant,  ufe  ex  decem  testi-  sufAokint,  opus  Deraocrito  qui  Democrl- 

Iws  tIx  anus  vanm  dical.    Oalv.  in  8  torn  rideat.  Bras.  Moria. 
]itka,a«vai  1.       s  aapienttam  tnsaniam 
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as  that  Bhodian  Colossus.  For  now,  as  ^  SaHsburiensis  said  in 
his  time,  totiis  mundus  histrionem  agit,  the  whole  world  plays 
the  fool ;  we  have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new  comedj 
of  errors,  a  new  company  of  personate  actors,  voluptce  sacra 
(as  Calcagninus  willingly  feigns  in  his  Apologues)  are  cele- 
brated all  the  world  over,  *where  all  the  actors  were  madmen 
and  fools,  and  every  honr  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which 
came  next.  He  that  was  a  mariner  to-day,  is  an  apothecary 
to-morrow ;  a  smith  one  while,  a  philosopher  another,  %n  his 
volupi€B  ludis ;  a  king  now  with  his  crown,  robes,  sceptre, 
attendants,  by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  ass  before  him  like  a 
carter,  &c.  If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  he  should  see 
strange  alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit  vizards, 
whifflers,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets, 
outsides,  fantastic  shadows,  gulls,  monsters,  giddy-heads,  but- 
terflies. And  so  many  of  them  are  indeed  (*  if  all  be  true 
tha,t  I  have  read).  For  when  Jupiter  and  Juno's  wedding 
was  solemnized  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast, 
and  many  noble  men  besides :  Amongst  the  rest  came  Chrys- 
alus,  a  Persian  prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  in  golden  at- 
tires, in  gay  robes,  with  a  majestical  presence,  but  otherwise 
an  ass.  The  gods  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and  state, 
rose  up  to  give  him  place,  ex  hahitu  hominem  metientes  ;  *  but 
Jupiter  perceiving  what  he  was,  a  light,  fantastic,  idle  fellow, 
turned  him  and  his  proud  followers  into  butterflies ;  and  so 
they  continue  still  (for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary)  roving 
about  in  pied  coats,  and  are  called  chrysalides  by  the  wiser 
sort  of  men  ;  that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  flies,  and  things 
of  no  worth.     Multitudes  of  such,  &c. 

"  ubique  invenies 
Stultos  avaros,  sycophantas  prodigos."  f 

1  Polyerat.  lib.  8,  cap.  8,  e  Betron.  spictiiiB,  levis  alioquin  et  nalliuo  conMlil, 

*  Ubi  omnes  delirabant,  omnes  insani,  &c.,  mi^o  fiustu  ingredienti  assui^unt 

&o. ,  hodie  nauta,  eras  philosophus ;  hodie  dii,  &o.       >  Sed  hominis  levitatem  Jupi- 

faber,  eras  pharmacopola;  hie  modo  re-  ter  perspieiens,  at  tu  (inquit)e8to  bom* 

gem   agebat  multo   satellitio,  tiara,  et  bUio,  &c.,  protiousq.  Testis  ilia  manicata 

ftoeptro  oroatus,  nunc  vili  amictus  cea-  in  alas  versa  est,  et  mortales  inde  Chry- 

ticulo,     asinum     •litellarium    impellit.  salides     yocanfe     hrvj^smodi     homineo. . 

^  Calcagninus  Apol.    Crysalus  k  caeteris  t  You  will  meet  covetous  fools  and  prodl^ 

»uro  dives,  manicato  poplo  et  tiara  cou-  gal  sycophants  everywhere. 
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Manj  additions,  much  increase  of  madness,  folly,  vanity, 
should  Democritus  observe,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could 
get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  and  see  fashions,  as  Charon  did 
in  Lucian  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  Moronia 
Foelix ;  sure  I  think  he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly 
with  laughing.  ^Si  foret  in  terris  rideret  DemocrituSj 
seuy  &c 

A  satirical  Roman  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and 
madness  were  all  at  full  sea,  ^Omne  in  prcecipiti  vitium  stetit. 

*  Josephus  the  historian  taxeth  his  countrymen  Jews  for 
bragging  of  their  vices,  publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they 
did  contend  amongst  themselves  who  should  be  most  notori- 
ous in  viilanies ;  but  we  flow  higher  in  madness,  hr  beyond 

them, 

«  *♦  Mox  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorera," 

And  yet  with  crimes  to  us  onknown, 

Our  sons  shall  mark  the  coming  age  their  own, 

and  the  latter  end  (you  know  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be 
worse.     Tis  not  to  be  denied,  the  world  alters  every  day, 
RuurU  urbes,  regna  transferuntur,  S^c,  variantur  habitus,  leges 
innavantury  as  *  Petrarch  observes,  we  change  language,  hab- 
its, laws,  customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not 
the  symptoms  of  folly  and  madness,  they  are  still  the  same. 
And  as  a  river,  we  see,  keeps  the  like  name  and  place,  but 
not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs,  f  Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne 
volvbiUs  (Bvum;  our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the 
i ;  look  how  nightingales  sang  of  old, 
ired,  sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped, 
still ;  we  keep  our  madness  still,  play 
finittis  Orestes ;  we  are  of  the  same 
IS  as  our  predecessors  were ;  you  shall 
at  one,  we  and  our  sons,  et  nati  nato^ 
ah  illis.     And  so  shall  our  posterity 
3ut  to  speak  of  times  present. 

De  bello    tamen  habetis  quis  p^or  sit.  •  Hor 

0    Testraa    «  Lib  6,  Epist.  8.        t  Hor. 
solos  cer- 
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If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  su- 
perstition of  our  age,  our  ^  religious  madness,  as  ^  Meteran 
calls  it,  Rdigiosam  tnsamam,  so  many  professed  Christians, 
yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ ;  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so 
much  science,  so  little  conscience;  so  much  knowledge,  so 
many  preachers,  so  little  practice ;  such  variety  o(  sects,  such 

have  and  hold  of  all  sides,* ohvta  signis  Signa,  &c,  such 

absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  ceremonies :  If  he  should 
meet  a  ^  Capuchin,  a  Franciscan,  a  Pharisaical  Jesuit,  a  man- 
serpent,  a  shave-crowned  Monk  in  his  robes,  a  begging  Friar, 
or  see  their  three-crowned  Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope,  poor 
Peter's  successor,  servus  servorum  Dei,  to  depose  kings  with 
his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperors'  necks,  make  them  stand  bare- 
foot and  bare-legged  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle  and  stirrup, 
&c.  (O  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this !)  If  he 
should  observe  a  *  Prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe, 
and  those  Red-cap  Cardinals,  poor  parish  priests  of  old,  now 
Princes*  companions ;  what  would  he  say  ?  -  Gcelum  ipsum 
petitur  stvUiticu  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims 
going  barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  our  Lady  of  Lauretto,  Rome,  S. 
lago,  S.  Thomas's  Shrine,  to  creep  to  those  counterfeit  and 
maggot-eaten  relics ;  had  he  been  present  at  a  mass,  and 
seen  such  kissing  of  Paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duckings,  their 
Beveral  attires  and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  ^indul- 
gences,  pardons,   vigils,  fasting,   feasts,   crossing,   knocking, 

kneeling  at  Ave-Marias,  bells,  with  many  such ; -jucunda 

rudi  spectacula  pkbis,  *  praying  in  gibberish,  and  mumbling 
of  beads.  Had  he  heard  an  old  woman  say  her  prayers  in 
Latin,  their  sprinkling  of  holy-water,  and  going  a  proces- 
sion, 

1  Superstitio  est  insanus  error.     >  Lib.  oblationibus,  rotls,  solutionibus,  jejunils, 

8,  hist.  Belg.        *  Lucan.  «  i^ther  coenobiis,  somniis,  horis,  organis,  cantile- 

Angelo,  the  Duke  of  Joyeux,  going  bare-  ni.-t,  campanis,  simulachris,  missis,  pnr- 

Ibot  over  the  Alps  to  Rome,  &c.         *  Si  gatorils,  mitris,  breviariis,  bullis,  lustrali- 

etd  intaeri  vacet  quse  patiuntar  supersti-  bus,  aquis,  rasuria,  tinctionibas,  candelis, 

tiosi,  inyenies  tam  indecora  hoaestis,  tarn  calicibus,  crucibus,  mappis,  cereis,  tbu- 

tndigna  liberis,  tam  dissimili*  sanis,  ut  ribulis,  incantationibus,  exorcismis,  spa 

nemo  faerit  dabit^tunu  furere  eos,  si  tis,  l^^ndis,  ^e.    Baleus  d«  actis  Rom 

cum  paucioribus   furerent.    Senec.  Pont.        •  Pleasing  spectacles  to  the  ig 

)  Quid   dicam   de   eorum   indolgentilB,  norant  poor. 
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*  ^  iooedtiiit  monachomm  agmina  mille; 
Quid  memorem  vexilla,  cruces,  idolaque  culta,  &c." 

Their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beans,  exorcisms,  pictures, 
carious  crosses,  fables,  and  baubles.  Had  he  read  the  Grolden 
Legend,  the  Turks'  Alcoran,  or  Jews'  Talmud,  the  Rabbins' 
Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought?  How  dost  thou 
think  he  might  have  been  affected  ?  Had  he  more  particu* 
iarlj  examined  a  Jesuit's  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should 
have  seen  an  hypocrite  profess  poverty,  *and  yet  possess 
more  goods  and  lands  than  many  princes,  to  have  infinite 
treasures  and  revenues;  teadi  others  to  fast,  and  play  the 
gluttons  themselves ;  like  the  watermen  that  row  one  way 
and  look  another.  *  Vow  virginity,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet 
indeed  a  notorious  bawd,  and  famous  fornicator,  lasdvumpecm^ 
a  very  goat  Monks  by  profession,  •  such  as  give  over  the 
world  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  yet  a  Machiavdian  rout 
*  interested  in  all  manner  of  state ;  holy  men,  peacemakers, 
and  yet  composed  of  envy,  lust,  ambition,  hatred,  and  malice ; 
firebrands,  adidtu  patria  pestis^  traitors,  assassinats,  hdc  itur 
ad  astra,  and  this  is  to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for 
themselves  and  others.  Had  he  seen  on  the  adverse  side, 
some  of  our.  nice  and  curious  schismatics  in  another  extreme, 
abhor  all  ceremonies,  and  rather  lose  their  lives  and  livings, 
than  do  or  admit  anything  Papists  have  formerly  used, 
though  in  things  indifferent,  (they  alone  are  the  true  Church, 
sal  terns  cum  Hnt  omnium  insuUissimi),  Formalists,  out  of 
fear  and  base  flattery,  like  so  many  weathercocks  turn 
round,  a  rout  of  temporizers,  ready  to  embrace  and  maintain 
all  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed  in  hope  of  preferment; 
another  Epicurean  company,  lying  at  lurch  like  so  many 
vultures,  watching  for  a  prey  of  Church  goods,  and  ready  to 
rise  by  the  downfall  of  any ;  as  *  Lucian  said  in  like  case, 

*  Th.  Neageor.  i  Bum  dmolant  longer,  their  madness  shall  be  known  to 

spemere,  acqulsiyerunt  sibi  80  annorum  all  men.        ^  Benifcnitatis  sinus  solebat 

ppatio  bts  oentona  mlllia  libramm  annua,  esse,  nunc  litium  officina  curia  Itomana. 

Arnold.        >  Et  quum  interdiu  de  virtato  Budsens.        &  Quid  tibi  videtur  fkctunu 


loquuti  sunt,  sero  in  latibolis  clunes  a«i-    Democritus,  si  homm  spectator  contiffLa* 
tant  labore  noctumo,  Agrjppa.  ^1 

Tim.  iii.  13.    But  they  shall  prerail  no 
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what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have  dine,  had  he 
been  spectator  of  these  things  ? 

Or  had  he  but  observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so 
many  sheep  one  of  their  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over 
the  gap,  some  for  zeal,  some  for  fear,  qud  se  cunque  rapit 
tempestas,  to  credit  all,  examine  nothing,  and  yet  ready  to 
die  before  they  will  abjure  any  of  those  ceremonies  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed?  others  out  of  hypocrisy  fre- 
quent sermons,  knock  their  breasts,  turn  up  their  eyes,  pre- 
tend zeal,  desii'e  reformation,  and  yet  professed  usurers, 
gripers,  monsters  of  men,  harpies,  devils  in  their  lives,  to 
express  nothing  less. 

What  would  he  have  said  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many 
bloody  battles,  so  many  thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams 
of  blood  able  to  turn  mills ;  unius  oh  noxam  furicisque,  or  to 
make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  just  cause,  *  "  for  vain 
titles  (saith  Austin),  precedency,  some  wench,  or  such  like 
toy,  or  out  of  desire  of  domineering,  vainglory,  malice, 
revenge,  folly,  madness,"  (goodly  causes  all,  oh  quas  uni- 
versus  orhis  heUis  et  ccedihus  mtsceatur,)  whilst  statesmen 
themselves  in  the  mean  time  are  secure  at  home  pam- 
pered with  all  delights  and  pleasures,  take  their  ease,  and 
follow  their  lusts,  not  considering  what  intolerable  misery 
poor  soldiers  endure,  their  often  wounds,  hunger,  thirst,  &c., 
the  lamentable  cares,  torments,  calamities,  and  oppressions 
that  accompany  such  proceedings,  they  feel  not,  take  no 
notice  of  it.  So  wars  are  begun,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  few 
debauched,  hair-brain,  poor,  dissolute,  hungry  captains,  par- 
asitical fawners,  unquiet  Hotspurs,  restless  innovators,  green 
heads,  to  satisfy  one  man's  private  spleen,  lust,  ambition, 
avarice,  &c. ;  tales  rapiimt  scelerata  in  prcdia  causae.  Flos 
hominumy  proper  men,  well  proportioned,  carefully  brought 
up,  able  both  in  body  and  mind,  sound,  led  like  so  many 
^  beasts  to  the  slaughter  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  pride, 

*  Ob  inanes  diMoanm  titulos,  ob  pre-    malitia.  quod  cupido  dominandif  libido 
reptum  locum,  ob  interoeptam  mulier-    nocendi,   &o.  ^  Bellam  rem  plane 

sulam,  vel  quod  e  stultitia  natum,  yel  e    belluie  oam  yocat  Morua.    Utop.  lib.  2. 
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and  full  strength,  without  all  remorse  and  pity,  sacriliced  to 
Pluto,  killed  up  as  so  many  sheep,  for  devils*  food,  40,000  at 
once.  At  once,  said  I,  that  were-  tolerable,  but  these  wars 
last  always,  and  for  many  ages ;  nothing  so  familiar  as  this 
hacking  and  hewing,  massacres,  murders,  desolations — ignoto 
codum  clangore  rem/ugity  they  care  not  what  mischief  they 
procure,  so  that  they  may  enrich  themselves  for  the  present ; 
they  will  so  long  blow  the  coals  of  contention,  till  all  the 
world  be  consumed  with  fire.  The  ^  siege  of  Troy  lasted 
ten  years,  eight  months,  there  died  870,000  Grecians, 
670,000  Trojans,  at  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  after  were 
slain,  276,000  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  sorts. 
Caesar  killed  a  million,  *  Mahomet  the  second  Turk,  300,000 
persons ;  Sicinius  Dentatus  fought  in  a  hundred  battles, 
eight  times  in  single  combat  he  overcame,  had  forty  wounds 
before,  was  rewarded  with  140  crowns,  triumphed  nine 
times  for  his  good  service.  M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds; 
Scaeva,  the  Centurion,  I  know  not  how  many ;  every  nation 
had  their  Hectors,  Scipios,  Caesars,  and  Alexanders !  Our 
*  Edward  the  Fourth  was  in  26  battles  afoot;  and  as  they 
do  all,  he  glories  in  it,  *tis  related  to  his  honour.  At  the 
siege  of  Hierusalem,  1,100,000  died  with  sword  and  famine. 
At  the  battle  of  Cannas,  70,000  men  were  slain,  as  *  Polyb- 
ius  records,  and  as  many  at  Battle  Abbey  with  us;  and 
'tis  no  news  to  fight  from  sun  to  sun,  as  they  did,  as  Con- 
stantine  and  Licinius,  &c  At  the  siege  of  Ostend  (the 
devil's  academy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,  a  small  fort,  but  a 
great  grave,  120,000  men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole 
towns,  dorpes,  and  hospitals  full  of  maimed  soldiers ;  there 
were  engines,  fire-works,  and  whatsoever  the  devil  could 
invent  to  do  mischief  with  2,500,000  iron  bullets  shot  of  40 
pounds'  weight,  three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed. 
***Who  (saith  mine  author)  can  be  sufficiently  amazed  at 
their  flinty  hearts,  obstinacy,  fury,  blindness,  who  without 

tManster.      Conmog.  1.  6,  o.   8.    B     «Goininea8.  •Lib. 8.         « mit.  of 

Diet.  Cretoni.  *JoTiiif  Tit  ^Jns.    the  sie((e  of  Ostend,  fbl.  28. 
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any  likelihood  of  good  sucoessi  haz£urd  poor  soldiers,  and  lead 
them  without  pity  to  the  slaughter,  which  may  justly  be 
called  the  rage  of  furious  beasts,  that  run  without  reason 
upon  their  own  deaths  ; "  *  quis  malus  genttis,  qua  furuM, 
qtuspestisy  S^c;  what  plague,  what  fury  brought  so  devilish, 
so  brutish  a  thing  as  war  first  into  men's  minds?  Who 
made  so  sofl  and  peaceable  a  creature,  bom  to  love,  mercy, 
meekness,  so  to  rave,  rage  like  beasts,  and  run  on  to  their 
own  destruction  ?  how  may  nature  expostulate  with  mankind^ 
^0  te  divinum  animal  Jinxij  S^c.  ?  I  made  thee  an  hami'- 
less,  quiet,  a  divine  creature ;  how  may  Grod  expostulate  aad 
all  good  men  ?  yet,  komm  facta  (as  f  one  condoles)  tantum 
a>dmirant%iar,  et  heroum  numero  habent :  these  are  the  brave 
spirits,  the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired  alone,  triy 
umph  alone,  have  statues,  crowns,  pyramids,  obelisks  to  their 
eternal  fame,  that  immortal  genius  attends  on  them,  hde 
itur  ad  astra.  When  Rhodes  was  besieged,  ^fosarn  urbi$ 
cadaverihus  repletce  sunt,  the  ditches  were  full  of  dead  car- 
casses ;  and  as  when  the  said  Solyman,  great  Turk,  belea-^ 
guered  Vienna,  they  lay  level  with  the  top  of  the  walls* 
This  they  make  a  sport  of,  and  will  do  it  to  their  friends  and 
confederates,  against  oaths,  vows,  promises,  by  treachery  or 

otherwise;   ^ dolus  an  virtus?   quis  in  hoste  required f 

leagues  and  laws  of  arms,  (*  silent  leges  inter  arma)y  for  their 
advanta^^e,  omnia  jura^  divina,  humana,  proctdvata  plerum" 
que  sunt;  God's  and  men's  laws  are  trampled  under  foot,  the 
sword  alone  determines  all ;  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  spleen, 
they  care  not  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do,  ^  Rara  fdes^ 
prohitasqve  viris  qui  castra  sequuntur.  Nothing  so  com- 
mon as  to  have  * "  father  fight  against  the  son,  brother 
against  brother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdom  against 
kingdom,  province  against  province,  Christians  againsfc  Chris- 

*  Eraemtifl  de  bello.    Ut  placidnm  illnd  *  Tally.       ^Ltican.        ^  Pftter  in  filimn, 

animal  benerolentlae  natam  tarn  ferioa  afflnis  in  afflDem,  amicus  in  amknun.  &ff. 

recordift  in  mutnam  rueret  pemiciem.  Regio  cum  regione,  regnum  r^no  collidt- 

t  Rich.  Dinoth.  prte&t.    Belli  ciTilis  Gal.  tur.     Populus  popuio  in  mutuam  per- 

1  JoTius.        s  Dolus,  aBperitas,  in  jus-  nbiem,  belluarom.  instar  sanguinotonit 

titia  propria  bellorum  negoUa.    Tertul.  ruentium. 
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tians ; "  a  quihus  nee  unquam  cogitatione  fuerurU  kesi,  of 
whom  they  never  had  offence  in  thought,  word  or  deed. 
Infinite  treasures  consumed,  towns  burned,  flourishing  cities 
sacked  and  ruinated,  quodgue  animus  meminisse  horretj 
goodly  countries  depopulated  and  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants 
expelled,  trade  and  traffic  decayed,  maids  deflowered,  Ftr- 
gines  nondum  thalamis  jtigat€B,  et  comis  fumdum  positis 
ephcebi ;  chaste  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  *  CW- 
cubitum  mox  cogar  paH  ^'us,  qui  interemit  Hectaremj  they 
shall  be  compelled  peradventure  to  lie  with  them  that  erst 
killed  their  husbands  ;  to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound,  lords, 
servants,  eodem  omnes  incommodo  macti,  consumed  all  or 
maimed,  &c.  Et  quicquid  gaudens  scelere  animus  audety  ^ 
perversa  mens,  saith  Cyprian,  and  whatsoever  torment, 
misery,  mischief,  hell  itself,  the  devil,  ^fury  and  rage  can 
invent  to  their  own  ruin  and  destruction;  so  abominable  a 
thing  is  ^  war,  as  Qerbelius  concludes,  ctdeo  foeda  et  abom* 
inanda  res  est  beUum,  ex  quo  hominum  cmdes,  vastaiiones,  S^e.^ 
the  scourge  of  Grod,  cause,  effect,  fruit  and  punishment  of  sin, 
and  not  tonsura  humani  generis,  as  Tertullian  calls  it,  but 
ruina.     Had  Democritus  been  present  at  the  late  civil  wars 

in  France,  those  abominable  wars beUaque  matrihus  detes* 

tatOj  •  "  where,  in  less  than  ten  years,  ten  thousand  men  were 
oonsomed,  saith  Collignius,  twenty  thousand  churches  over- 
thrown; nay,  the  whole  kingdom  subverted  (as  *  Richard 
Dinoth  adds).  So  many  myriads  of  the  commons  were 
butchered  up,  with  sword,  famine,  war,  tanto  odio  utrinque 
ut  harbari  ad  ahhorrendam  lanienam  ohstupescerent,  with 
such  feral  hatred,  the  world  was  amazed  at  it ;  or  at  our  late 
Pharsalian  fields  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  betwixt  the 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  a  hundred  thousand  men 
slain,  t  one  writes ;  *  another,  ten   thousand  families  were 

*  Ubanii  declam.      i  Iraenimet  fhror  tis  excisa.        *  Belli  civilis  Gal.  1. 1,  hoc 

Bellonse     consultores,    &c.,     dementes  feralibello  et  caedibiis  omnia  repleverunt, 

ncexdotes  sunt.      ^  Bellum  quasi  bellua  et  r^pium  amplissimnm  k  fundamentia 

•t  ad   omnia   scelera   furor   immiflsus.  pene  ererterunt,  plebis  tot  myriades  gla- 

*  Oallorum  decies  centum  millia  cecide-  dio,  bello,  £une  miserabiUter  perieruni. 

rant.    Ecolesiarum  20  millia  ftindamen-  t  Pont.  Hnterus.        <  Comineus.     Ut 
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rooted  out,  "  That  no  man  can  but  marvel,  saith  Cominens, 
at  that  barbarous  immanity,  feraJ  madness,  committed  betwixt 
men  of  the  same  nation,  language,  and  religion."  *  Quis 
furor,  0  cives  ?  "  Why  do  the  Gentiles  so  furiously  rage," 
saith  the  Prophet  David,  Psal.  ii.  1.  But  we  may  ask,  why 
do  the  Christians  so  furiously  rage  ?  *  Arma  volunt,  quare 
poscunt,  rapiuntque  juventtisf*'  Unfit  for  Gksntiles,  much 
less  for  us  so  to  tyrannize,  as  the  Spaniard  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  killed  up  in  forty-two  years  (if  we  may  believe 
^  Bartholomseus  k  Casa,  their  own  bishop)  twelve  millions  of 
men,  with  stupend  and  exquisite  torments ;  neither  should  I 
lie  (said  he)  if  I  said  fifty  millions.  I  omit  those  French  mas- 
sacres, Sicilian  even-songs,  'the  Duke  of  Alva's  tyrannies, 
our  gunpowder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  fury^  as  *  one 
calls  it,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  which  quite  obscures  those 

ten  persecutions,  * scevit  toto  Mars  impius  orbe.     Is  not 

this  ^  mundiLS  furiosus,  a  mad  world,  as  he  terms  it,  insanum 
beUum  f  are  not  these  mad  men,  as  f  Scaliger  concludes, 
qui  in  prcdio  acerbd  morte,  insanice  stue  memoriam  pro  per^ . 
petuo  teste  reUnquunt  posteritati ;  which  leave  so  frequent 
battles,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their  madness  to  all  suc- 
ceeding ages?  Would  this,  think  you,  have  enforced  our 
Democritus  to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tune, 
alter  his  tone,  and  weep  with  '  Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl, 
•  rear,  t-tA  tear  his  hair  in  commiseration,  stand  amazed ;  or 
as  the  poets  feign,  that  Niobe  was  for  grief  quite  stupefied, 
and  turned  to  a  stone  ?  I  have  not  yet  said  the  worst,  that 
which  is  more  absurd  and  •  mad,  in  their  tumults,  seditions, 
civil  and  unjust  wars,  *®  quod  stuUe  suscipitur,  impie  geritury 
misere  Jlnitur.  Such  wars  I  mean ;  for  all  are  not  to  be 
condemned,  as  those  fantastical  anabaptists  vainly  conceive. 

nnlltis  non  execretur  et  admiretur  cru-  "  Impions  war    rages    throughout   the 

delitatem,  et  barbaram  insaniam,  quae  whole  world."        «  Jansenius  Gallobelgi- 

inter   homines  eodem  sub  coelo   natos,  cus  1596.    Mundos  f^riosus,  inacriptio 

ejosdem  linguae,  sanguiniSjjeli^onis,  ex-  libri.        t  Exercitat.  250,    serm.  4. 

ercebatur.      i  Lucan.      •  Virg.     «  Bish-  '  Pleat  Heraclitus  an  rideat  Democritus. 

op  of  Cuseo,  an  eye-witness.       8  Read  8Cur8eleTesloquuntur,ingente8stupent. 

Heteran  of  his  stupend   cruelties.  >  Arma  amens  capio,  neo  sat  rattonis  in 

^Hensius  Austriaco.         ^Vlrg.  C^rg.  armis.         lo  Erasmus 
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Our  Christian  tactics  are  all  out  as  necessary  as  the  Romar* 
acies,  or  Grecian  phalanx ;  to  be  a  soldier  is  a  most  noble 
and  honourable  profession  (as  the  world  is),  not  to  be  spared, 
they  are  our  best  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  I  do  therefore 
acknowledge  that  of  *  TuUy  to  be  most  true,  "  All  our  civil 
affairs,  all  our  studies,  all  our  pleading,  industry,  and  com- 
mendation lies  under  the  protection  of  warlike  virtues,  and 
whensoever  there  is  any  suspicion  of  tumult,  all  our  arts 
cease;"  wars  are  most  behov^ful,  et  beUatores  agricolis 
civitaii  sunt  tUiliores,  as  t  Tyrius  defends ;  and  valour  is 
much  to  be  commended  in  a  wise  man ;  but  they  mistake 
most  part,  auferre,  tructdare,  rapere,  falsis  nmnnibu*  vir- 
tutem  vocant,  &c.  ('Twas  Galgacus's  observation  in  Tacitus)  ^ 
they  term  thefl,  murder  and  rapine,  virtue,  by  a  wrong 
name,  rapes,  slaughters,  massacres,  &c,  joctis  et  ludtis,  are 
pretty  pastimes,  as  Ladovicus  Vives  notes.  *"They  com- 
monly call  the  most  harebrain  blood-suckers,  strongest 
thieves,  the  most  desperate  villains,  treacherous  rogues, 
•inhuman  murderers,  rash,  cruel  and  dissolute  caitiffs,  courage 
ous  and  generous  spirits,  heroical  and  worthy  captains, 
^  brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and  renowned  soldiers,  pos- 
sessed with  a  brute  persuasion  of  false  honour,"  as  Pontus 
Huter  in  his  Burgundian  history  complains.  By  means  of 
which  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many  voluntaries  offer 
themselves,  leaving  their  sweet  wives,  children,  friends,  for 
sixpence  (if  they  can  get  it)  a  day,  prostitute  their  lives  and 
limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon  breaches,  lie  sentinel,  perdue, 
give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle, 
marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheerful  noise  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  stream- 
ing in  the  air,  glittering  armours,  motions  of  plumes,  woods 
of  pikes,  and  swords,  variety  of  colours,  cost  and  magnifi- 

*  Pro  Mnrena.     Omnes  urbanae  res,  simos  haberi   propugnatores.  fidisgimoa 

omnia   studia,   amuis   forensis   laus   et  daces  habent,  bmta  persuasibne  donati 

iadustria  latet  in  tutela  et  prsesidio  bel-  3  Eobanus  Hessus.    Quibns  omnia  in  ar- 

Iie«e  Yirtutis,  et  simul  atque  increpuit  mis  vita  placet,  non  nllaju vat  nisi  morte, 

sospicio   tumult(\s    artes   iilico   nostras  nee  ullam  esse  pntant  vitam,  qusB  noa 

conticescunt.         t  Ser.  13.  i  Crude-  assueverit  armis. 

lissiaios  ssevissimosque   latrones,   fortis- 

VOL.  I.  6 
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cence,  as  if  thej  went  ia  triumph,  now  victors  to  the  Capitol, 
and  with  such  pomp,  as  when  Darius's  army  marched  to 
meet  Alexander  at  Issus*  Void  of  all  fear  they  run  into 
imminent  dangers,  cannon's  mouth,  ^cc,  ut  vtdner^tis  eui$ 
ferrum  hosHum  hehetent^  saith  ^  Barletius,  to  get  a  name  of 
valour,  honour  and  applause,  which  lasts  not  neither,  for  it  is 
but  a  mere  flash  this  fame,  and  like  a  rose,  intra  diem  unum 
extinguitur,  'tis  gone  in  an  instant  Of  15,000  proletaries 
slain  in  a  battle,  scarce  fifleen  are  recorded  in  histxuy,  or  one 
idone,  the  Greneral  perhaps,  and  after  awhile  his  and  their 
names  are  likewise  blotted  out,  the  whde  battle  itself  is  for- 
gotten. Those  Grecian  orators,  summa  vi  ingenii  et  elo^ 
quentia,  set  out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  Theremopylce^ 
SalamiSj  Marathon^  MiccUe,  Mantinea,  PheroncBO^  Platacu 
The  Romans  record  their  battle  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsalian 
fields,  but  they  do  but  record,  and  we  scarce  hear  of  them. 
And  yet  this  supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  desire  ci 
immortality  by  this  means,  pride  and  vainglory  spur  them  on 
many  times  rashly  and  unadvisedly,  to  Hiake  away  them-, 
selves  and  multitudes  of  others.  Alexander  was  sorry,  be- 
cause, there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer,  he  Is 
admired  by  oome  for  it,  animo$a  vox  videtur^  et  regia,  'twas 
spoken  like  a  Prince ;  but  as  wise  '  Seneca  censures  him, 
'twas  vox  ini^uiseima  et  stttltissimOy  'twas  spoken  l&e  a  Bed- 
lam fool ;  and  that  sentence  which  the  same  *  Seneca  ap- 
propriates to  his  Neither  Philip  and  him,  I  apply  to  them  all, 
jVbn  minores  fuere  pestes  mortcdium  quam  inundatioy  qtuim 
conjlagratio  guibue,  &c.,  they  did  as  much  mischief  to  mortal 
men  as  fire  and  water,  those  merciless  elements  when  thoy 
rage.  *  Which  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented,  they  persuade 
them  this  hellish  course  of  life  is  holy,  they  promise  heaven 
to  such  as  venture  their  lives  bello  sacro,  and  that  by  these 

1  Lib.  10,  Tit.  Scanperb^.  <  NulU  eoB,  qui  In  proelio  Aidftrit  animam.    Be 

beatiores  habiti,  quiun  qui  in  proeliis  ceci-  Benef.  lib.  2,  e.  1.        *  Nat.  qusest.  lib.  8. 

dissent.    Brisonius  de  rep.  Persanim.  1.  *  Boterus     Amphitridion.      Busbeqniua 

8,  fol.  8, 44.    Idem  Lactantios  de  Romania  Turc.  hist.    Per  csedee  et  sanguinem  pa- 

et  Grfficis.    Idem  Ammianns,  lib.  28,  de  rare  hominibus  ascensum  in  coelum  pa- 

Pwrthis.    Judicatur  is  solus  beatus  apad  taut,  Lactaa.  de  folsa  xelig.  1. 1,  cap.  S. 
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bloody  wars,  as  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old,  as 
modem  Turks  do  now  their  commons,  to  encourage  them  to 
fight,  tU  cadant  infeUciter.  "  If  they  die  in  the  field,  they 
go  directly  to  heaven,  and  shall  be  canonized  for  saints." 
(O  diabolical  invention  I)  put  in  the  Chronicles,  in  perpettutm 
ret  memoriam,  to  their  eternal  memory ;  when  as  in  truth, 
as  ^some  hold,  it  were  much  better  (since  wars  are  the 
scourge  of  God  for  sin,  by  which  he  punisheth  mortal  men's 
peevishness  and  folly)  such  brutish  stories  were  suppressed, 
because  cut  morum  tnstittUi<mem  nihil  habent,  they  conduce 
not  at  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.  But  they  will  have  it 
thus  nevertheless,  and  so  they  put  note  of  ^  "  divinity  upon 
the  most  cruel  and  pernicious  plague  of  human  kind,"  adore, 
such  men  with  grand  titles,  degrees,  statues,  images,  'honoui*, 
applaud,  and  highly  reward  them  for  their  good  service,  no 
greater  glory  than  to  die  in  the  field.  So  Africanus  is  ex- 
tolled by  £nnius;  Mars,  and  *  Hercules,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  besides  of  old,  were  deified;  went  this  way  to 
heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody  butchers,  wicked  destroyers, 
and  troublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monsters,  hell-hounds, 
feral  plagues,  devourers,  common  executioners  of  human 
kind,  as  Lactantius  truly  proves,  and  Cyprian  to  Donat,  such 
as  were  desperate  in  wars,  and  precipitately  made  away 
themselves,  (like  those  Celtes  in  Damascen,  with  ridiculous 
valour,  ut  dedecorosum  ptUarent  muro  ruenti  se  stibducere,  a 
disgrace  to  run  away  for  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on 
their  heads,)  such  as  will  not  rush  on  a  sword's  point,  or 
shot,  are  base  cowards,  and  no 
Leans,  Madet  orbis  mutuo  sanguine^ 
own  blood,  ^Scevit  amor  fern  et 
d  for  that,  which  if  it  be  done  in 
Lgorously  executed,  ^  '*  and  which  is 

fla-  signiunt.  >  Et  quod  dolendnm,  ap- 

siam  plausum  habent  et  ooounam  yiri  tales. 

Bnda  «  Herculi  eadem  porta  ad*^ooelum  patuit 

pie-  qui  magnam  f^neris  humani  partem  per- 

hist.  didit.         &  Virg.  Aneld.  7.         •  Uomi. 

leris  cidiamqaumeommitcuntslnguli,  crimen 

L  iQ-  est,  luum  public^  ceritur.  Tirtoi  tooa- 
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no  less  than  murder  itself;  if  the  same  fact  be  done  in  pub- 
lic wars  it  is  called  manhood,  and  the  party  is  honoured  for 

it** ^Prosperum  etfcdix  sceltis,  virtus  vacatur. 

We  measure  all  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event,  and  most  part, 
as  Cyprian  notes,  in  all  ages,  countries,  places,  savitim  mag' 
nitudo  impunitatem  sceleris  acguirit,  the  foulness  of  the  fact 
vindicates  the  offender.  *  One  is  crowned  for  that  for  which 
another  is  tormented :  IBe  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tuUt^  hie 
diadema ;  made  a  knight,  a  lord,  an  earl,  a  great  duke,  (as 

•  Agrippa  notes)  for  which  another  should  have  hung  in  gib-  ^ 
bets,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest, 

4  **  et  tamen  alter, 
Si  fecisset  idem,  caderet  sub  jndice  moram.** 

A  poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  com- 
pelled peradventure  by  necessity  of  that  intolerable  cold, 
hunger,  and  thirst,  to  save  himself  from  starving;   but  a 

•  great  man  in-  office  may  securely  rob  whole  provinces,  undo 
thousands,  pill  and  poll,  oppress  ad  libitum,  flea,  grind,  tyran- 
nize, enrich  himself  by  spoils  of  the  commons,  be  uncontrol- 
lable in  his  actions,  and  after  all,'  be  recompensed  with  tur- 
gent  titles,  honoured  for  his  good  service,  and  no  man  dare 
find  fault,  or  •  mutter  at  it. 

How  would  our  Democritus  have  been  affected  to  see  a 
wicked  caitiff,  or  ' "  fool,  a  very  idiot,  a  funge,  a  golden  ass,  a 
monster  of  men,  to  have  many  good  men,  wise  men,  learned 
men  to  attend  upon  him  with  all  submission,  as  an  appendix 
to  his  riches,  for  that  respect  alone,  because  he  hath  more 
wealth  and  money,  *and  to  honour  him  with  divine  titles,  and 
bombast  epithets,"  to  smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulogies, 

tar.  Oypriantu.        i  Seneca.     Success-  in  servitutem  habentem,  ob  id  dnntazat 

tal  vice  is  called  vlrtae.  3  juven.  quod  ei  contingat  aureorum  numisma- 

>  De  vanit.  scient.  de  princlp.  niibilita-  turn  cumulus,  ut  appendices,  et  addita- 

tis.       *  JuTen.  Sat.  4.        *  Pausa  rapit,  menta  numiHoiatum.    Morus,  Utopia, 

quod  Natta  reliquit.     Tu  pessimus  om-  ^  Eorumque  detestantur  Utopienses  in- 

nium  latro  es,  as  Demetrius  the  Pirate  saniam,  qui  divines  honores  iis  imperti- 

told  Alexander  in  Curtius.       6  Non  ausi  unt,  quos  sordidos  et  araros  agnoscuntj 

mutire,  &c.    Maap.         7  Improbum  et  non  alio  respectu  honorantes  quam  quod 

■tultnm,  si  divitem  multos  bonos  viroe  dites  sint.    Idem,  hb.  2. 
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woom  they  know  to  be  a  dizzard,  a  fool,  a  covetous  wretch, 
a  beast,  &c.,  "  because  he  is  rich  ? "  To  see  suh  exiwiis 
leonis  onagrum,  a  filthy  loathsome  carcass,  a  Gk>rgon's  head 
puffed  up  by  parasites,  assume  this  unto  himself,  glorious 
titles,  in  worth  an  infant,  a  Cuman  ass,  a  painted  sepulchre, 
an  Egyptian  temple  ?  To  see  a  withered  face,  a  diseased, 
deformed,  cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  carcass,  a  viperous 
mind,  and  Epicurean  soul  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels, 
diadems,  perfumes,  curious  elaborate  works,  as  proud  of  his 
clothes  as  a  child  of  his  new  coats  ;  and  a  goodly  person. 
an  angel-like  divine  countenance,  a  saint,  an  humble  mind,  a 
meek  spirit  clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved  ? 
To  see  a  silly  contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  ragged  in  his 
coat,  polite  in  speech,  of  a  divine  spirit,  wise  ?  another  neat 
in  clothes,  spruce,  full  of  courtesy,  empty  of  grace,  wit,  talk 
nonsense  ? 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so 
little  justice ;  so  many  magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common 
good;  so  many  laws,  yet  never  more  disorders;   Tribunal 
litium  segetem^  the  Tribunal  a  labyrinth,  so  many  thousand 
suits  in  one  court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed  ?     To  see 
tnftistissimum  stspe  juri  prceddentemy  impium  religioni^  ini' 
perttissimum  eruditioni^  otiosissimum  labori,  monstrosum  hu- 
manitaii  ?  to  see  a  lamb  ^  executed,  a  wolf  pix>nounce  sen- 
tence, latro  arraigned,  and  fur  sit  cm  the  bench,  the  judge 
"do  worse  himself,  ^eundem  fur^ 
am  plectere,  quum  sit  ipse  raptor  f 
interpreted  pro  and  con,  as  the 
unbed,  or  otherwise  affected  as  a 
none  to-morrow;  or  firm  in  his 
ence  prolonged,  changed,  ad  ar- 
ne  case,  *  "  one  thrust  out  of  his 
put  in  by  favour,  false  forged 

to-  merces.    Petronias.     Quid  feciant  legea 

At  n\A  sola  pecunia  regnat?  Idem.       ^  Bio 

us  arcentur  hasreditatibus  liberi,  hie  dona- 

in.  tnr  bonis  alienis,  falsum  consulit,  alter 

ca  testamenium  oonrumpiftf  &c.    Idem 
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deeds  or  wills."  LidsiB  leges  negUguntur,  laws  are  made  and 
not  kept ;  or  if  put  in  execution,  ^  they  be  some  sillj  ones 
that  are  punished.  As  put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  father 
will  disinherit  or  abdicate  his  child,  quite  cashier  him  (out^ 
villain,  begone,  come  no  more  in  my  sight) ;  a  poor  man  is 
miserably  tormented  with  loss  of  his  estate  perhaps,  goods, 
fortunes,  good  name,  forever  disgraced,  forsaken,  and  must 
do  penance  to  the  utmost ;  a  mortal  sin,  and  yet  make  the 
worst  of  it,  nunquid  cdiud  fecit^  saith  Tranio  in  the  *poet, 
nisi  quod  faciunt  summis  nati  generibtis  f  he  hath  done  no 
more  than  what  gentlemen  usually  do.  ^  Neque  novum,  neque 
mirum,  neque  secits  quam  alU  soleni.  For  in  a  great  person^ 
right  worshipful  Sir,  a  right  honourable  Grandy,  'tis  not  a 
venial  sin,  no,  not  a  peccadillo^  'tb  no  ofiTence  at  all,  a  common 
and  ordinary  thing,  no  man  takes  notice  of  it;  he  justifies  it 
in  public,  and  perad venture  brags  of  it, 

*  "  Nam  quod  turpe  bonis,  Titio,  Seioque,  decebat 
Grispinum  " 

For  what  would  be  base  in  good  men,  Titius,  and  Seius,  became  Crispinus. 

•  Many  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  &c.,  by  reason  of  bad 
policy  and  idle  education  (for  they  are  likely  brought  up  in 
no  calling),  are  compelled  to  beg  or  steal,  and  then  hanged 
for  theft;  than  which,  what  can  be  more  ignominious,  non 
minus  enim  turpe  prindpi  muUa  suppUcia,  quam  medico 
muUa  funera,  'tis  the  governor's  fault.  LihenHiks  verberani 
quam  docent,  as  schoolmasters  do  rather  correct  their  pupils, 
than  teach  them  when  they  do  amiss.  '"They  had  more 
need  provide  thei'e  should  be  no  more  thieves  and  beggars, 
as  they  ought  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occasions* 
than  let  them  run  on,  as  they  do  to  their  own  destruction ;  root 
out  likewise  those  causes  of  wrangling,  a  multitude  of  law- 

1  Vexat  censurft  columbaa.        «  Plaut.  1.         «  Decemuntur  ftirl  gravia  et  hor- 

mostel.         8  Idem-.         *  Juven.  Sat.  4.  renda  supplicla,  quum  potlus  proTiden- 

•  Quod  tot  rfnt  ftires  et  mendici,  magis-  dmnTnultdforetneflire88int,necuiquam 
tratuum  culpa  fit,  qui  malos  imitantur  tarn  dira  ftirandi  aut  pereundi  sit  i 
pneceptores,  qui  dJscipulos  libentius  yer-  sitas.    Idem, 
berant  quam  dooeot.    Morus,  Utop.  lib. 
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yers,  and  compose  coritroYersies,  lites  lugtraks  et  iecularesy  bj 
s(nne  more  compendious  means."  Whereas  now  for  every 
toy  and  trifle  they  go  to  law^  »  mugit  litibus  inscmum  forttm, 
et  84Bvit  invicem  discordcmtium  rabies^  they  are  ready  to  pull 
out  one  another's  throats ;  and  for  commodity  ^  ^'  to  squeeze 
blood,"  saith  Hierom,  "  out  of  their  brother's  heart,"  defame, 
lie,  disgrace,  backbite,  rail,  bear  folse  witness,  swear,  forswear, 
flght  and  wrangle,  spend  their  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends, 
undo  one  another,  to  enrich  an  harpy  advocate,  that  preys 
upon  them  both,  and  cries  Eia  Socrates,  £ia  Xajitippe ;  or 
some  corrupt  Judge,  that  like  the  'Kite  in  jEsop,  while 
the  mouse  and  frog  fought,  carried  both  away.  Grenerally 
they  prey  one  upon  another  as  so  many  ravenous  birds,  brute 
beasts,  devouring  flshes,  no  medium,  *  omnes  hie  aut  captantur 
aut  eaptant ;  aut  cadaivera  quce  lacerantur^  aut  corvi  qui  laee- 
rant,  either  deceive  or  be  deceived ;  tear  others  or  be  torn 
in  pieces  Uiemselves ;  like  so  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one 
riseth  another  faHeth,  one's  empty,  another's  full ;  his  ruin  is 
a  ladder  to  the  third ;  such  are  our  ordinary  proceedings. 
What's  the  market?  A  place,  according  to  ^Anacharsis, 
wherein  they  cozen  one  another,  a  trap;  nay,  what's  the 
world  itself?  °  A  vast  chaos,  a  confusion  of  manners,  as 
fickle  as  the  air,  domicilium  insanorum,  a  turbulent  troop  full 
of  impurities,  a  mart  of  walking  spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre 
of  hypocrisy,  a  shop  of  knavery,  flattery,  a  nursery  of  villainy, 
the  scene  of  babbling,  the  school  of  giddiness,  the  academy 
of  vice ;  a  warfare,  ubi  vdis  nolis  pugnandum^  aut  vincas  aiU 
succumbas,  in  which  kill  or  be  killed  ;  wherein  every  man  is 
for  himself,  his  private  ends,  and  stands  upon  his  own  guard. 
No  charity, '  love,  friendship,  fear  of  God,  alliance,  affinity, 
consanguinity,  Christianity,  can  contain  them,  but  if  they  be 
any  ways  offended,  or  that  string  of  conmiodity  be  touched, 

1  Boterus  de  augment,   urb.  lib.   8,  emporium,   theatrum   hjpoorisios,  &o. 

eap.  3.         *  E  fratemo  corde  sanguinem  '  Nemo    coelom,     nemo    ju^urandumf 

eliciunt.  s  Milms  rapit  ac  deglubit.  nemo   Jovem   plurls   facit,   sed   omo«i 

*  Petronius  de  Crotone  civit.  8  Quid  apertis  ocuUs  bona  sua  compntant.    P» 

forum?  loou^  quo  alius  alium  circum-  tron 
fenii.             ^Vastum  chaoSf  larvarum 
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they  fall  foul.  Old  friends  become  bitter  enemies  on  a  sud- 
den for  toys  and  small  offences,  and  they  that  erst  were  will- 
ing to  do  all  mutual  offices  of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile 
and  persecute  one  another  to  death,  with  more  than  Yatinian 
hatred,  and  will  not  be  reconciled.  So  long  as  they  are  be- 
hoveful,  they  love,  or  may  bestead  each  other,  but  when  there 
is  no  more  good  to  be  expected,  as  they  do  by  an  old  dog, 
hang  him  up  or  cashier  him ;  which  ^  Cato  counts  a  great 
indecorum,  to  use  men  like  old  shoes  or  broken  glasses,  which 
are  flung  to  the  dunghill ;  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to 
sell  an  old  ox,  much  less  to  turn  away  an  old  servant ;  but 
they,  instead  of  recompense,  revile  him,  and  when  they  have 
made  him  an  instrument  of  their  villainy,  as  *^  Bajazet  the 
second  Emperor  of  the  Turks  did  by  Acomethes  Bassa,  make 
him  away,  or  instead  of  *  reward,  hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius 
was  served  by  Tiberius.  In  a  word  every  man  for  his  own 
ends.  Our  summum  honum  is  commodity,  and  the  goddess 
we  adore  Dea  moneta,  Queen  money,  to  whom  we  daily  offer 
sacrifice,  which  steers  our  hearts,  hands,  *  affections,  all ;  that 
most  powerful  goddess,  by  whom  we  are  reared,  depressed, 
elevated,  *  esteemed  the  sole  commandress  of  our  actions,  for 
which  we  pray,  run,  ride,  go,  come,  labour,  and  contend  as 
fishes  do  for  a  crumb  that  falleth  into  the  water.  It's  not 
worth,  virtue,  (that's  honum  theatrale,)  wisdom,  valour,  learn- 
ing, honesty,  religion,  or  any  sufficiency  for  which  we  are 
respected,  but  *  money,  greatness,  office,  honour,  authority ; 
honesty  is  accounted  folly ;  knavery,  policy ;  '  men  admired 
out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to  be  ;  such 
shifting,  lying,  cogging,  plotting,  counterplotting,  temporizing, 
flattering,  cozening,  dissembling,  *  "  that  of  necessity  one  must 

1  Plutarch,  vit.  ejus.    Indecorum  ani-  odium  redditur.    Tac.  *  Faucis  eha- 

matis  at  oalceis  uti  aut  Tltris,  qu»  ubi  rior   est  fides  quam  pecunia.      Salust. 

fracta   abjicimus,    nam   ut    de   meipso  6  Prima  fere  vota  et  cunctis,  &c. 

dicam,   neo  bovem   senem  vendideram,  6  Et   genus  et  formam  r^na  pecunia 

nedum  hominem  natu  grandem  laboris  donat.    Quantum  quisque  sua  nunimo- 

40cium  2  JotIus.      Cum  innumera  rum  servat  in  area,  tantum  habet  et  fidel. 

lUiuB   beneflcia   rependere    non    posset  7  Non  &  peritii  sed  ab  ornatu  et  Tulq^ 

aliter,  interfici  jussit.  8  Beneficia  yocibus  habemur  excellentes.    Cardan.  1. 

ao  usque  Iseta  sunt  dum  videntur  so]yi  2,  de  cons.  ^  Perjurata  suo  postponit 

posse,  ubi  multum  anteyenere  pro  gpratia  numina  lucro,  Itfercator.   Ut  necessarium 
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highly  offend  God  if  he  be  conformable  to  the  world,"  Oreti' 
tare  cum  Crete,  "  or  else  live  in  ccmtempt,  disgrace,  and  mis- 
ery." One  takes  upon  him  temperance,  holiness,  another 
aasteritj,  a  third  an  affected  kind  of  simplicity,  when  as  in- 
deed he,  and  he,'  and  he,  and  the  rest  are  ^  "  hypocrites,  ambi- 
dexters," outsides,  m  many  turning  pictures,  a  lion  on  the 
one  side,  a  lamb  on  the  other.*  How  would  Democritus  have 
|»een  affected  to  see  these  tilings  ! 

To  see  a  man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a  chameleon, 
or  as  Proteus,  omnia  iransformans  $ese  in  miracula  reram, 
to  act  twenty  parts  and  persons  at  once,  for  his  advantage,  to 
temporize  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  Planet,  good  with  good ; 
bad  with  bad ;  having  a  several  face,  garb,  and  character  for 
every  one  he  meets  ;  of  all  religions,  humours,  inclinations  ; 
to  fawn  like  a  spaniel,  mentitis  et  mimicis  obsequiis,  rage  like 
a  lion,  bark  like  a  cur,  fight  like  a  dragon,  sting  Hke  a  serpent, 
as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a  tiger,  weep  like 
a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  domineer  over 
him,  here  command,  there  crouch,  tyrannize  in  one  place,  be 
baffled  in  another,  a  wise  man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad  to  make 
others  merry. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so 
many  parasangs  betwixt  tongue  and  heart,  men  like  stage- 
players,  act  variety  of  parts,  'give  good  precepts  to  others, 
soar  aloft,  whilst  they  themi^elves  grovel  on  the  ground. 

To  see  a  man  protest  fridhdship,  kiss  his  hand,  *  quern  mod- 
let  truncaium  videre,  *  smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mischief,  or 
cozen  him  whom  he  salutes,  ♦magnify  his  friend  unworthy 
with  hyperbolical  eulogiums ;  his  enemy  albeit  a  goo4  man, 
to  vilify  and  disgrace  him,  yea  all  his  actions,  with  the  ut- 
most that  livor  and  malice  can  invent. 

To  see  a  •  servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that 

fU  Tel  Deo  displicere,  vel  ab  hominibns  SilT.         »  Arridere  homines  ut  saeviant, 

eontemni,  rexari,  n<«lig{.      i  Qui  Curios  blandiH  ut  ftllant.    Gyp.  ad  Donatum. 

fimulant  et  Bacchanalia  Tiyunt.     «  Tra-  *  Love  and  hate  are  like  the  two  ends  of 

10  similes   vel   centauris,  sursum  a  perspective  glass    the  one  muItiplieSf 


homines,  deorsum  equi.  8  Pneceptis    the  other  makes  less.        «  Ministri  locu- 

Buis  coelum  promittunt,  ipsi  interim  pul-    pletiores  iis  quibus  ministratur,  servua 
fieris  terreni  vUia  mandpia.         *  JBneas    miOores  opes   hahens   quam    patronuB 
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cariies  the  mace  more  wordi  than  the  magistrate,  which 
Plato,  lib.  11,  de  leg.,  absolutely  forbids,  Epictetus  abhors* 
A  horse  that  tills  the  ^  land  fed  with  chafl^  an  idle  jade  have 
provender  in  abundance ;  him  that  makes  shoes  go  barefoot 
himself,  him  that  sells  meat  almost  pined ;  a  toiling  drudge 
starve,  a  drone  flourish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools' 
heads,  men  like  apes  follow  the  fashions  in  tires,  gestoresy 
actions ;  if  the  king  laugh,  all  laugh ; 

2 "  Rides?  majore  chachinno 

Goncutitnr,  flet  si  lachrymas  conspexit  amici.** 

■  Alexander  stooped,  so  did  his  courtiers ;  Alphonsus  turned 
his  head,  and  so  did  his  parasites.  *  Sabina  Poppea,  Nero's 
wife,  wore  amber-coloured  hair,  so  did  all  the  Roman  ladies 
in  an  instant,  her  fashion  was  theirs. 

To  see  men  whoDy  led  by  afifection,  admired  smd  censured 
out  of  opinion  without  judgment ;  an  inconsiderate  multitude, 
like  so  many  dogs  in  a  village,  if  one  bark  all  bark  without  a 
cause ;  as  fortune's  fan  turns,  if  a  man  be  in  favour,  or  com- 
manded by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him ;  *  if 
in  disgrace  in  an  instant  all  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  sun  when 
he  is  eclipsed,  that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze  and  stare 
upon  him. 

To  see  a  man  •  wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his 
head,  an  hundred  oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  a  hundred  oxen 
at  a  meal,  nay  more,  to  devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those 
anthropophagi,  ^  to  eat  one  another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up  like  a  snowball,  from  base 
beggary  to  right  worshipful  and  right  honourable  titles,  un- 
justly to  screw  himself  into  honours  and  offices ;  another  to 
starve  his  genius,  damn  his  soul  to  gather  wealth,  which  he 

1  Qui  terrain  colunt  equi  paleis  pascan-  cap.  6.      «  Plinins,  1.  87,  cap.  8,  oapUlofl 

tnr^  qui  otiantur  caballi  ayenSi  st^nan-  babuit  succiueos,  exinde  fiiotum  ut  om- 

tur,  discalceatus  discurrit  qui  calces  aliis  nes  puellae  Romanse  colorem  ilium  afifoc- 

fiuiit.         >  Juven.    Do  you  laugh?  he  ia  tarent.                &  Odit  damnatos.     Jut. 

shaken   by  still   greater   laughter  ;   he  ^  Agrippa  ep.  28, 1.  7.  Quorum  cerebrum 

weeps  also  when  he  has  beheld  the  tears  est  in  ventre,  ingenium  in  patinis. 

of  his  friend.      >  Bodin.  lib.  4.  de  repub.  ^  Psal.    They  eat  up  my  people  u 
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shall  not  enjoy,  which  his  prodigal  son  melts  and  consumes 
in  an  instant.^ 

To  see  the  Kcuco^Xiav  of  our  times,  a  man  bend  all  his 
forces,  means,  time,  fortunes,  to  be  a  favourite's  fetvourite's 
&yourite,  <&c,  a  parasite's  parasite's  parasite,  tiiat  may  scorn 
the  servile  world  as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggar's  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps, 
crept  and  whined,  crying  to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of 
errands,  now  ruffle  in  silk  and  satin,  bravely  mounted,  jovial 
and  polite,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  familiars,  neglect  his 
kindred,  insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

To  see  a  scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiterate  peasant 
for  a  meal's  meat ;  a  scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation ; 
a  falconer  receive  greater  wages  than  a  student ;  a  lawyer 
get  more  in  a  day  than  a  philosopher  in  a  year,  better  reward 
for  an  hour,  than  a  scholar  for  a  twelvemonth's  study ;  him 
that  can  ♦  paint  Thais,  play  on  a  fiddle,  curl  hair,  &c,  sooner 
get  preferment  than  a  philologer  or  a  poet 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  JBsop's  ape,  hug  her  child  to 
death,  a  '  wittol  wink  at  his  wife's  honesty,  and  too  perspic- 
uous in  all  other  affairs ;  one  stum'^le  at  a  ctraw,  and  leap 
over  a  block ;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul ;  scrape  unjust  sums 
with  one  hand,  purchase  great  manors  by  corruption,  fraud 
and  cozenage,  and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the 
other,  give  a  remnant  to  pious  uses,  &c  Pennywise,  pound- 
foolish  ;  blind  men  judge  of  colours ;  wise  men  silent,  fools 
talk ;  *  find  fault  with  others,  and  do  worse  themselves ;  t  de- 
nounce that  in  public  which  he  doth  in  secret;  and  which 
Aurelius  Victor  gives  out  of  Augustus,  severely  censure  that 
in  a  third,  of  whidi  he  is  most  guilty  himself. 

To  see  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant  venture  his  life 
for  his  new  master  that  will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at 

1  AbsnmH  hnros  eaecuba  dignior  ser-  oblirisci  snorom.  Idem  Aristippus  Chari- 

Vftta  oentam  clarlbos,  et  mero  distinguet  demo  apud  Lucianum.  Omnino  stultitiaB 

paTimentifl  tuperbo,  pontiftcum  potiote  otijosdam  esse  puto,  &c.          f  Execrail 

nenis  .  Hor.        *  Qui  Thaidem  pingere,  publice  quod  occulta  asat.   Salyianus  lib. 

Inflare  tibiamf  erispare  crines.      *  Doctug  de  pro.  acres  ulciscendla  vitiis  quibus  ipal 

•pectare  lacunar.      >  Tullius.    Bst  enim  Tehemeuter  indolgeat. 
proprium  s^oltitiie  alionuu  cemere  yitia. 
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year's  end  ;  A  country  colone  toil  and  moil,  till  and  drudge 
for  a  prodigal  idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or  lasciv- 
iously consumes  with  fantastical  expenses ;  A  noble  man  in 
a  bravado  to  encounter  death,  and  for  a  small  flash  of  honour 
to  cast  away  himself;  A  worldling  tremble  at  an  executor, 
and  yet  not  fear  hell-fire ;  To  wish  and  hope  for  immortality, 
desire  to  be  happy,  and  yet  by  all  means  avoid  death,  a  neces- 
sary passage  to  bring  him  to  it 

To  see  a  foolhardy  fellow  like  those  old  Danes,  qui  decol- 
lari  malunt  quam  verberari,  die  rather  than  be  punished,  in  a 
sottish  humour  embrace  death  with  alacrity,  yet  ^  scorn  to 
lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his  dearest  fiiends' 
departures. 

To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferred,  one  govern 
towns  and  cities,  and  yet  a  silly  woman  overrules  him  at 
home ;  *  Command  a  province,  and  yet  his  own  servants  or 
children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles's  son  did  in 
Greece ;  ^ "  What  I  will  (said  he)  my  mother  will,  and  what 
my  mother  will,  my  father  doth."  To  see  horses  ride  in  a 
coach,  men  draw  it ;  dogs  devour  their  masters ;  towers  build 
masons  ;  children  rule ;  old  men  go  to  school ;  women  wear 
the  breeches  ;  *  sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c  And 
in  a  woixl,  the  world  turned  upside  downward.  0  viveret 
Democrltiis  ! 

*To  insist  in  every  particular  were  one  of  Hercules's 
labours,  there's  so  many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the 
sun.  Quantum  est  in  rehus  inane/  (How  much  vanity 
there  is  in  things !)  And  who  can  speak  of  all  ?  Crimine 
ah  uno  disce  omnes,  take  this  for  a  taste. 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known, 
easy  to  be  discerned.  How  would  Democritus  have  been 
moved,  had  he  seen  f  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  ?    If  every 

1  Adamns  eccl.  hist.  cap.  212.    Siqnis  ftmulum  regit  sine  strepitu  domt. 

damnatus  fuerit,  laetas  esse  gloria  est;  <  Quicquid  ego  volo  hoc  Txilt  mater  mea, 

nam'  lachrymas  et  planctum  cseteraque  et  quod  mater  rult,  fiicit  pater.      »  Oves. 

eompunctionum  genera  qnae  nos  salubria  olim  mite  pecns,  nunc  tarn  indomitmn  et 

censemus,  ita  aboininantur  Dani,  ut  nee  edax  ut  homines  devorent,  &c.     Morui 

pro  peccatifl  nee  pro  defunctis  amicis  ulli  Utop.  lib.  1.  *  Diversos  variis  tribuit 

Bere  Uceat.        *  Orbi  dat  leges  foras,  vix  natura  furores.        t  Democrit.  ep.  praed 
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man  had  a  window  in  his  breast,  which  Momus  would  have 
had  in  Vulcan's  man,  or  that  which  Tully  so  much  wished  it 
were  written  in  every  man's  forehead,  Quid  quisque  de  rc- 
puUicd  sentiret^  what  he  thought ;  or  that  it  could  be  effected 
in  an  instant,  which  Mercury  did  by  Charon  in  Ludan,  by 
touching  of  his  eyes,  to  make  him  discern  semel  et  sirnid  ru- 
mor es  et  susurros. 

"  Spes  hominum  cscas,  morbos,  votumque  labores, 
£t  passim  toto  volitontes  SBthere  curas." 

**  Blind  hopes  and  wishes,  their  thoughts  and  affairs, 
Whispers  and  rumours,  and  those  flying  cares.** 

That  he  could  cubicuhrum  ohductas  foras  recludere  et  secreta 
cardium  penetrare,  which  ^  Cyprian  desired,  open  doors  and 
locks,  shoot  bolts,  as  Lucian's  Gallus  did  with  a  feather  of 
his  tail ;  or  Gyges's  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspective 
glass,  or  Olacousttcon,  which  would  so  multiply  species,  that 
a  man  might  hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as  ^  Martianus  Capel- 
la's  Jupiter  did  in  a  spear  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which 
did  present  unto  him  all  that  was  daily  done  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth),  observe  cuckolds'  horns,  forgeries  of  alchemists, 
the  philosopher's  stone,  new  projectors,  &c.,  and  all  those 
works  of  darkness,  foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears,  and  wishes, 
what  a  deal  of  laughter  would  it  have  afforded  ?  He  should 
have  seen  windmills  in  one  man's  head,  an  hornet's  nest  in 
another.  Or  had  he  been  present  with  Icaromenippus  in 
Lucian  at  Jupiter's  whispering  place,  *  and  heard  one  pray 
for  rain,  another  for  fair  weather ;  one  for  his  wife's,  another 
for  his  father's  death,  &c. ;  "  to  ask  that  at  God's  hand  which 
they  are  abashed  any  man  should  hear ; "  How  would  he 
have  been  confounded  ?     Would  he,  think  you,  or  any  man 

Hofl  dc^Tantes  et  potantes  deprehendet,  qaotidianis  motibns  agitarent,  reltioebat 

ho6  yomentex,  illos   litigantee,   insidias  8  0  Jupiter  coatingat  mihi  aurum  hsered- 

molientes,    suffra^^ntes,    Tenena    mis-  itas,    &c.    Multos  da,   Jupiter,   aDuos, 

rantes,  in  araicorum  accusationem  sub-  Dementia  quanta  eat  hominum,  turpissi- 

Kribentes,  hog  gloria,  illos  ambitione,  cu-  ma  yota  diis  insusurrant,  si  qui?  admoT- 

piditatff,  mente  captos,  &c.      lAdDonat.  erit  aurem,  conticescunt;  et  quod  scire 

ep.  2. 1. 1.    0  si  posses  in  specula  sublimi  homines  nolunt,  Deo  narrant.    Seneo.  ep. 

eonstitutua,  &c.     «  Lib.  1,  de  nup.  Philol.  10, 1.  1. 
hi  qua  quid    singuli  nationum  populi 
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else,  say  that  these  men  were  well  in  their  wits  ?  Hcbc  eant 
esse  hominis  quis  sanusjuret  Orestes  f  Can  all  the  hellebore 
in  the  Anticyrss  cure  these  men  ?  No  sure,  * ''  an  acre  of 
helleboi-e  will  not  do  it" 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like 
Seneca's  blind  woman,  and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  ^  seek 
for  any  cure  of  it,  for  pauct  vident  morbum  suum  omnes 
amant.  If  our  leg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all  means 
possible  to  redress  it ;  ^  and  if  we  labour  of  a  bodily  disease, 
we  send  for  a  physician ;  but  for  the  diseases  of  the  mind 
we  take  no  notice  of  them  ;  *  Lust  harrows  us  on  the  one 
side ;  envy,  anger,  ambition  on  the  other.  We  are  torn  in 
pieces  by  our  passions,  as  so  many  wild  horses,  one  in  dispo- 
sition, another  in  habit ;  one  is  melancholy,  another  mad ; 
*  and  which  of  us  all  seeks  for  help,  doth  acknowledge  his 
error,  or  knows  he  is  sick  ?  As  that  stupid  fellow  put  out 
the  candle  because  the  biting  fleas  should  not  find  him ;  he 
shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown  habit,  borrowed  titles,  be- 
cause nobody  should  discern  him.  Every  man  thinks  with 
himself^  Egomet  videor  mihi  sanus,  I  am  well,  I  am  wise,  and 
laughs  at  others.  And  'tis  a  general  fault  amongst  them  all, 
that  *  which  our  forefathers  have  approved,  diet,  apparel, 
opinions,  humours,  customs,  manners,  we  deride  and  reject  in 
our  time  as  absurd.     Old  men  account  juniors  all  fools,  when 

they  are  mere  dizzards ;  and  as  to  sailors, terrceque  ur- 

hesque  recedunt they  move,  the  land  stands  still,  the  world 

hath  much  more  wit,  they  dote  themselves.  Turks  deride  us, 
we  them  ;  Italians,  Frenchmen,  accounting  them  light-headed 
felbws  ;  the  French  scoff  again  at  Italians,  and  at  their  sev- 
eral customs;    Greeks  have  condemned  all  the  world  but 

*  Plaatns  Meneoh.  noa   potest  hne  hum.  aflfoc.  morbommque  enra.         *  Et 

res    Hellebori   jngwe    obtiaerier.  quotnaqnisqae  tamen  est  qui  contra  tot 

1  Eoque  graTlor  morbuB  quo  Ignotior  pe-  pestes  medicum  requirat  vel  s^rotaTe  se 

rlclitanti.        *  Quee  Isedunt  oculos,  festil-  agnoscat?  ebullit  ira,  &e.    Et  nos  tsunen 

nas  demere ;  si  quid  est  animum,  differs  segros  esse  n^;amu8.     Incolumes  medi- 

curandi  tempus  in  annum.    Hor.        3  gi  cum  recusant.    Prsesens  setas  stoltitiam 

^pnt,  crus  dolet,  brachinm,  &c.,  medi-  prim^is  exprobrat.    Bud.  de  aflEac.  lib.  6. 

eum  accersimus,  recte  et  honeste,  si  par  »  Senes  prostultis  habentJuTenes.  Balth. 

etlam  indnstria  in  animi  morbis  ponere-  Cast, 
kur.    Job.  PelenuB  Jesuita    lib.    2,  de 
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themselves  of  barbarism,  the  worid  as  much  vilifies  them 
now  ;  we  account  Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows^  explode  many 
of  their  fashions ;  they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us ;  Span- 
iards laugh  at  all.  and  all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools 
and  ridiculous,  absurd  in  our  actions,  carriages,  diet,  apparel, 
customs,  and .  consultations ;  we  ^  scoff  and  point  one  at 
another,  when  as  in  conclusion  all  are  fools,  *  "  and  they  the 
veriest  asses  that  hide  their  ears  most."  A  private  man  if 
he  be  resolved  with  himself,  or  set  on  an  opinion,  accounts 

all  idiots  and  assas  that  are  not  affected  as  he  is, ^  nil 

rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi,  ducit,  that  are  not  so  minded, 
•  {guodque  volunt  homines  se  bene  veUe  ptUant,)  all  fools  that 
think  not  as  he  doth ;  he  will  not  say  with  Atticus,  Suam 
quisque  sponsam,  mihi  meam,  let  every  man  enjoy  his  own 
Bpouse ;  but  his  alone  is  fair,  sutis  amor,  S^c,  and  scorns  all 
in  respect  of  himself,  *  will  imitate  none,  hear  none  *  but  him- 
self, as  Pliny  said,  a  law  and  example  to  himself.  And  that 
which  Hippocrates,  in  his  epistle  to  Dionysius,  reprehended 
of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Quisque  in  alio  superjluum 
esse  censet,  ipse  quod  non  habet  nee  curat,  that  which  he  hath 
not  liimself,  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts  superfluity,  an 
idle  quality,  a  mere  foppery  in  another;  like  -^sop's  fox, 
when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would  have  all  his  fellow  foxes  cut 
off  theirs.  The  Chinese  say,  that  we  Europeans  have  one 
eye,  they  themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is  blind ;  (though 
t  Scaliger  accounts  them  brutes  too,  merum  pecus,)  so  thou 
and  thy  sectaries  are  only  wise,  others  indifferent,  the  rest 
l>eside  themselves,  mere  idiots  and  asses.  Thus  not  ac- 
knowledging our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  we  securely 
deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and  spectators  of  the 
rest,  accounting  it  an  excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  Aliend 
optimum  frui  insdnid,  to  make  ourselves  merry  with  other 
men's  obliquities,  when  as  he  himself  is  more  faulty  than  the 

1  Oloditu  aecnaat  moechos.         *  Om-  imitantar,  ipsi  sibi  exemplo.    Plin.  eplst. 

oiom  stuldssimi  atd  auriculas  studiog^  lib.  8.       ^  NuUi  alteri  sapere  ooncedit, 

t^nnt.    Sat.  Hemp.      *  Hor.  Epist.  2.  ne  desipere  videatur.  Agrip.        t  Omni* 

t  Prosper.  *  Statim  sapiunt,  statim  orbis  porseehio  a  Persls  ad  Lu^taniam. 

•aiim<^  neminem  reverentur,  neminem 
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rest,  mutato  nomine^  de  tefabula  ncmrotur,  he  may  take  him- 
self  bj  the  nose  for  a  fool ;  and  which  one  calls  maximum 
sttdtitice  specimen,  to  be  ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  per- 
ceive or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  was  when  he  contended 
with  Apollo,  non  inteOigens  se  deridictdo  haberty  saith  *  Apu- 
ieius;  'tis  his  own  cause,  he  is  a  convicted  madman,  as 
'  Austin  well  infers  ^  in  the  eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he 
seems  like  one,  that  to  our  thinking  walks  with  his  heels 
upwards  "  So  thou  laughest  at  me,  and  I  at  thee,  both  at  a 
third ;  and  he  returns  that  of  the  poet  upon  us  again,  ^  ffei 
mxhij  insanire  me  aiunt^  quum  ipsi  tdtrd  insaniant.  We 
accuse  others  of  madness,  of  folly,  and  are  the  veriest  diz- 
zards  ourselves.  For  it^'is  a  great  sign  and  property  of  a 
fool  (which  Eccl.  x.  3,  points  at)  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit 
to  insult,  vilify,  oondenm,  censure,  and  call  other  men  fools 
(Non  videmus  mantic4B  quod  a  tergo  est)  to  tax  that  in  others 
of  which  we  are  most  faulty ;  teach  that  which  we  follow  not 
ourselves ;  For  an  inconstant  man  to  write  of  constancy ;  a 
profane  liver  prescribe  rules  of  sanctity  and  piety ;  a  dizzard 
himself  make  a  treatise  of  wisdom;  or  with  Sallust  to  rail 
downright  at  spoilers  of  countries,  and  yet  in  f  office  to  be  a 
most  grievous  poller  himself.  This  argues  weakness,  and  is 
an  evident  sign  of  such  parties'  indiscretion.  *Peccat  uter 
nostrum  cruce  digntus  f  "  Who  is  .the  fool  now  ?"  Or  else 
peradventure  in  some  places  we  are  all  mad  for  company, 
and  so  'tis  not  seen,  Satietas  erroris  et  demenii^e,  pariter 
KtbsurditcUem  et  cuImiraHonem  toJUU  Tis  with  us,  as  it  was 
of  old  (in  *  TuU/s  censure  at  least)  wiA  C.  Fimbria  in  Rome, 
a  bold,  hairbrain,  mad  fellow,  and  so  esteemed  of  all,  such 
only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad  as  himself;  now  in  such  a  • 
case  there  is  ^  no  notice  taken  of  it 

•  2  Florid,     i  August.  Qualis  in  ocnlis  tun  «8t  Insanientiam   tnrba.    Sen. 

hominum  qnl  inrerds  pedibus  ambnl&t,  *  Pro  Roacio  Amerino,  et  quod  inter  om- 

taUs  in  ocuiiB  sapientum  et  angelorum  nes  constat  insaoissimas,  nisi  inter  eos, 

qui  sibi  placet,  aut  cni  passtones  domi-  qui  ipsi  qnoque  insaniunt.         *  NecesM 

nantur.           *  Plantus  Menechmi.  est  cum  insanientibus  fUrere>  nisi  solus 

t  Governor  of  Asnich  by  Caesar's    ap-  relinqueris.    Petronius. 
pointmei^t.       >  Nunc  sanitatis  patroeini- 
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••  Nimiram  insanus  panels  videatur;  e6  quod 
Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem.*' 

"  When  all  are  mad,  where  all  are  like  opprest 
Who  can  discern  one  mad  man  from  the  rest?  " 

But  put  case  they  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  mani- 
festly convicted  of  madness,  ^he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly, 
be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a  vain  humour  he  hath  in 
building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gaming,  courting,  scrib- 
bling, prating,  for  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  ^  on  which 
he  dotes,  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much ;  yet  with  all  the 
rhetoric  thou  hast,  thou  canst  not  so  recall  him,  but  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  he  will  persevere  in  his  dotage. 
Tis  amahilis  insania,  et  mentis  gratissimm  error^  so  pleasing, 
80  delicious,  that  he  'cannot  leave  it.  He  knows  his  error, 
but  will  not  seek  to  decline  it,  tell  him  what  the  event  will  be, 
beggary,  sorrow,  sickness,  disgrace,  shame,  loss,  madness,  yet 
*"an  angry  man  will  prefer  vengeance,  a  lascivious  his 
whore,  a  thief  his  booty,  a  glutton  his  belly,  before  his  wel- 
fere."  Tell  an  epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious  man, 
of  his  irregular  course,  wean  him  from  it  a  little,  pol  me  occt- 
cUstis  amict,  he  cries  anon,  you  have  undone  him,  and  as  '  a 
^  dog  to  his  vomit,"  he  returns  to  it  again ;  no  persuasion  will 
take  place,  no  counsel,  say  what  thou  canst, 

**  Clames  licet  et  mare  cobIo 

Confundas,  surdo  narras,"  * 

demonstrate  as  Ulysses  did  to  ^  Elpenor  and  6l^ryllus,  and  the 
rest  of  his  companions,  "  those  swinish  men,"  he  is  irrefraga- 
ble in  his  humour,  he  will  be  a  hog  still ;  bray  him  in  a  mor- 
tar, he  will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an  heresy,  or  some 
perverse  opinion,  settled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  Papists  are, 

>  Qnoniam  non  est  genus  unmn  stulti-  gnilam.  ambitiosiis  honores,  sTams  opes, 

tisB  aua  me  insanire  pntas.     *  Stultura  &c.,  odimus  hsec  et  accersimus.  Cardan, 

me  mteor,  Uceat  concedere  Terum,  At-  1.  2,  de  conso.        »  Pror.  xxvi.  11. 

que  etiam  insannm.    Hor.         ^  Odi  nee  *  Although  you  call  out,  and  confbuna 

possum  cnpiens  nee  esse  quod  odi   Ovid  the  sea  and  sky,  you  still  address  a  deaf 

Krrore  grnto  libenter  omnes  insanimus.  man.      «  Plutarch.  Qryllo.suillihominM 

*  Anuitor  scortum  TitSB  prseponit,  iraoun-  sic  Clem.  Alex.  to. 
dus  Tindietam ;   tar  pnedam,  parasitus 

VOL.  I.  7 
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convince  his  understanding,  show  him  the  several  follies  and 
absurd  fopperies  of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  veris  vtnnar, 
make  it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  ^  he  will  err  still,  peevish  and  ob- 
stinate as  he  is  ;  and  as  he  said  ^  si  in  hoc  erro,  liberUer  erro,  nee 
htmc  errorem  auferri  mihi  volo  ;  I  will  do  as  I  have  done,  as 
my  predecessors  have  done,  *  and  as  my  friends  now  do ;  I 
will  dote  for  company.  Say  now,  are  these  men  *mad  or 
no,  '^Heus  age  responded  are  they  ridiculous?  cedo  quemvis 
arbitrum,  are  they  saruB  mentis^  sober,  wise,  and  discreet? 

have  they  common  sense  ? *  vier  est  insanior  horum  f 

I  am  of  Democritus's  opinion  for  my  part,  I  hold  them 
worthy  to  be  laughed  at ;  a  company  of  brainsick  dizzards, 
as  mad  as  ^  Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  they  may  go  '^  ride 
the  ass/'  and  all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyrse,  in  the  "  ship  of 
fools"  for  company  together.  I  need  not  much  labour  to 
prove  this  which  I  say  otherwise  than  thus,  make  any  sol- 
emn protestation,  or  swear,  I  think  you  will  believe  me  with- 
out an  oath ;  say  at  a  word,  are  they  fools?  I  refer  it  to 
you,  though  you  be  likewise  fools  and  madmen  yourselves, 
and  I  as  mad  to  ask  the  question  ;  for  what  said  our  comical 
Mercury? 

8  ^*  Jnstiim  ab  injostis  petere  insipientia  est 

I'll  stand  to  your  censnre  yet,  what  think  you?  *' 

But  forasmuch  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms, 
provinces,  families,  were  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men, 
I  will  examine  them  in  particular,  and  that  which  I  have 
hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  terms,  I  will  pai*- 
ticularly  insist  in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident  argu- 
ments, testimonies,  illustrations,  and  that  in  brief.  ^  Nunc 
accipe  qtuire  desipiant  omnes  deque  ac  tu,  "Mj  first  argu- 
ment is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow  drawn  out  of  his 

1  Non  p«nnuuiebi8,  etiamsi  peranaseiis.  is  the  more  mad.       ^  Vesannm  exagitat 

I  Tally      s  llalo  cum  illis  insanire,  quam  ptieri,  innuptaeque  puelln.       *  Plantua. 

enm  alUs  bene  sentire.       *  Qui  inter  hos  >  Hor.  1.  2,  8at.  2.    Superbam  stultiti^m 

•nntriuntur  non  magis  sapere  pofwunt,  Plinius  vocat.  7,  epist.  21,  quod  semel  diz^ 

?nim  qui  io  cuUnft  bene  olere.    Petron.  flxum  ratumque  sit. 
Ferritu.       «  Hor.  2,  ser.  which  of  these 
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saitentious  quiver,  Pro.  iii.  7,  "Be  not  wise  in  thine  own 
eyes."  And  xxvi.  12,  "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own 
conceit  ?  more  hope  is  of  a  fool  than  of  him."  Isaiah  pro- 
nounceth  a  woe  against  such  men,  chap.  v.  21,  "  that  are  wise 
in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight"  For 
hence  we  may  gather,  that  it  is  a  great  offence,  and  men  are 
much  deceived  that  think  too  well  of  themselves,  an  especial 
ailment  to  convince  them  of  folly.  Many  men  (saith 
*  Seneca)  "  had  been  without  question  wise,  had  they  not  had 
an  opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge 
already,  even  before  they  had  gone  half-way,"  too  forward, 
too  ripe^  pr<Bproper%j  too  quick  and  ready,  ^dtd  prudentes, 
did  pit,  citd  mariti,  citd  patres,  citd  sacerdotes,  ctto  omnes 
officii  capaces  et  curiosis  they  had  too  good  a  conceit  of  then>- 
fielves,  and  that  marred  all ;  of  their  worth,  valour,  skill,  art, 
learning,  judgment,  eloquence,  their  good  parts ;  all  their 
geese  are  swans,  and  that  manifestly  proves  them  to  be  no 
better  than  fools.  In  former  times  they  had  but  seven  wise 
men,  now  you  can  scarce  find  so  many  fools.  Thales  sent 
the  golden  Tripos,  which  the  fishermen  found,  and  the  oracle 
cc«nmanded  to  be  *"  given  to  the  wisest,  to  Bias,  Bias  to 
Solon,"  &c  If  such  a  thing  were  now  found,  we  should  all 
fight  for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did  for  the  golden  apple, 
we  are  so  wise ;  we  have  women  politicians,  children  metar 
physicians ;  every  silly  fellow  can  square  a  circle,  make 
perpetual  motions,  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  interpret 
Apocalypses,  make  new  Theories,  a  new  system  of  the  world, 
new  logic,  new  Philosophy,  &c.  Nostra  utiqtie  regio,  saith 
•Petronius,  "our  country  is  so  full. of  deified  spirits,  divine 
fiouls,  that  you  may  sooner  find  a  god  than  a  man  amongst 
us,"  we  think  so  well  of  ourselves,  and  that  is  an  ample  testi- 
mony of  much  folly. 
.    My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of 

1  Mnlti  sapientefl  proeni  dubio  fnisaent,  prsesentlbtis   plena  eit   numinibns,  nt 

risenon  putSLssentadsapientiaestimmum  fkcUius   posais   deum    quam    homunm 

perrenisse.        s  idem.         *  Plutarchua  inveniie. 
9<dane.  Detur  sapientiori               *Tam 
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Scripture,  which  though  before  mentioned  in  effect,  yet  far 
some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  (and  by  Plato's  good  leave,  I 
may  do  it,  Uif  rd  KoXJhv  pn^hv  obSkv  pXairrei)  "  Fools  (saitb  David) 
by  reason  of  their  transgressions,"  &c.  Psal.  cvii.  17.  Hence 
Musculus  infers  all  transgressors  must  needs  be  fools.  So 
we  read  Rom.  ii.  ^  Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of 
every  man  that  doeth  evil ; "  but  all  do  evil.  And  Isaiah, 
Ixv.  14,  "  My  servants  shall  sing  for  joy,  and  *ye  shall  cry 
for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  mind."  Tis  ratified  by 
the  common  consent  of  all  philosophers.  "  Dishonesty  (saith 
Cardan)  is  nothing  else  but  folly  and  madness."  •  Prohus  quis 
nohiscum  vivit  f  Show  me  an  honest  man,  I^emo  tnaltis  qui 
non  stuUus,  'tis  Fabius's  aphorism  to  the  same  end.  If  none 
honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.  And  well  may  they  be  so 
accounted ;  for  who  will  account  him  otherwise,  Qui  iter 
adomat  in  occidenteniy  guum  properaret  in  orientemf  that 
goes  backward  all  his  life,  westward,  when  he  is  bound  to  the 
east  ?  or  hold  him  a  wise  man  (saith  *  Musculus)  "  that  pre- 
fers momentary  pleasures  to  eternity,  that  spends  his  master^s 
goods  in  his  absence,  forthwith  to  be  condemned  for  it?" 
Nequicquam  sapit  qui  sibi  non  sapit,  who  will  say  that  a 
sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats  and  drinks  to  overthrow  the  tem- 
perature of  his  body  ?  Can  you  account  him  wise  or  discreet 
that  would  willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet  will  do  nothing 
that  should  procure  or  continue  it  ?  •  Theodoret,  out  of  Plo- 
tinus  the  Platonist,  "  holds  it  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man  to 
live  after  his  own  laws,  to  do  that  which  is  offensive  to  God, 
and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him ;  and  when  he  vol- 
untarily neglects  his  own  safety,  and  contemns  the  means,  to 
think  to  be  delivered  by  another ; "  who  will  say  these  men 
are  wise  ? 

A  third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent,  •  all 

1  Pulchrum  bis  dkere  non  noeet.  mi  sententia  TiTere,  et  quae  diis  ingrata 

*  Malefactors.  >  Who  can  find  a  sunt  exequi,  et  tamen  k  soils  diis  Telle 

feithftil  man  ?     Prov.  xx.  6.  *  In  salvos  fieri,  qnnm  propriae  salutis  cnrana 

Psal.  xlix.    Qui  momentanea  sempiter-  abjeeerint.    Theod.  e.  6,  de  proTid.  lib  As 

nis,  qui  dilapidat  heri  absentis  bona,  mox  curat,  graec.  aflect.        «  Sapiens  siM  q^ 

in  jus    TDcandus    et    damnandus.  imperiosus,  &c.    Hor.  2,  ser.  7. 
^  Perquam  riJiculum  est  homines  •x  ani- 
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men  are  carried  away  with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleas- 
ares,  &c ;  they  generally  hate  those  virtues  they  should  love, 
and  love  such  vices  they  should  hate.  Therefore  more  than 
melancholy,  quite  mad,  brute  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  so 
Chrysostom  contends ;  "  or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive,"  as 
*  Philo  Judeus  concludes  it  for  a  certainty,  "  of  all  such  that 
are  carried  away  with  passions,  or  labor  of  any  disease  of 
the  mind."  "  Where  is  fear  and  sorrow,"  there  ^  Lactantiiis 
edjffly  maintains,  "  wisdom  cannot  dwelL 

*  qui  cupiet,  metuet  qnoque  porrb, 
Qui  metnens  vivit,  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam.*  "  * 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  stoics  are  of  opinion,  that  where  is 
any  the  least  perturbation,  wisdom  may  not  be  found. 
"  What  more  ridiculous,"  as  •  Lactantius  urges,  "  than  to  hear 
how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,"  threatened  the  Moun- 
tain Athos,  and  the  like  ?  To  speak  ad  rem,  who  is  free  from 
passion  ?  *  Mortalis  nemo  est  quern  non  attingat  dolor,  mor^ 
busve,  as  *  Tully  determines  out  of  an  old  poem,  no  mortal 
men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  is  an  insep- 
arable companion  from  melancholy.  *  Chrysostom  pleads  far- 
ther yet,  that  they  are  more  than  mad,  very  beasts,  stupefied, 
and  void  of  common  sense :  "  For  how  (saith  he)  shall  I  know 
thee  to  be  a  man,  when  thou  kickest  like  an  ass,  neighest  like  a 
horse  after  women,  ravest  in  lust  like  a  bull,  ravenest  like  a 
bear,  stingest  like  a  scorpion,  rakest  like  a  wolf,  as  subtle  as  a 
fox,  as  impudent  as  a  dog  ?  Shall  I  say  thou  art  a  man,  that 
hast  all  the  symptoms  of  a  beast  ?  How  shall  I  know  thee  to 
be  a  man  ?  by  thy  shape  ?  That  affrights  me  more,  when 
I  see  a  beast  in  likeness  of  a  man." 

1  Oonelns.  lib.  de  Tic.  offer,  certain  est  in  sapientem  non  cadit.       *  Horn.  6,  in  2 

ftnim!  morbis  laborantes  pro  mortnis  cen-  Epiflt.  ad  Cor.  Hominem  te  agnoscere  ne- 

•endfls.     s  Lib.  de  sap.    Ubi  timor  adest,  qneo,  cum  tanquam  asinus  recalcitres, 

•aplentia  adesse  neqait.  *  He  who  is  lascirias  ut  taurus,  hinnias  ut  equua  post 

desiroiu.  Is  also  fearful,  and  he  who  lives  rauHeres,    ut    ursus    ventri    indulgeas, 

In  fear  neyer  can  be  free.        »  Quid  Insa-  quum  rapias  ut  lupus,  &c.,  at,  inquis, 

Vina   Xerxe  Hellespontum   rerberante?  fomam  hominis  habeo,  Id  magis  terret, 

fto.     4Eccl.xxi.l2.  Where  is  bitterness,  quum  feram  humanSl  specie  riden  m» 

there  is  no  understanding.    Prov.  xii.  16.  putem. 
In  angry  man  is  a  fooL    ^STusc.  Injuria 
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1  Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  magnijicam  voeem,  an  ho* 
roical  speech,  "  A'  fool  still  begins  to  live,"  and  accounts  it  a 
filthy  lightness  in  men,  every  day  to  lay  new  foundations  of 
their  life,  but  who  doth  otherwbe  ?  One  travels,  another 
builds ;  one  for  this,  another  for  that  business,  and  old  folks 
are  as  far  out  as  the  rest ;  O  dementem  senecttUerd,  Tully  ex^ 
claims.  Therefore  young,  old,  middle  age,  all  are  stupid, 
and  dote. 

*^neas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  Other,  sets  down  three 
special  ways  to  find  a  fool  by.  He  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that 
he  cannot  find ;  he  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that,  which  being 
found  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good ;  he  is  a  fool,  that 
having  variety  of  ways  to  bring  him  to  his  journey's  endj 
takes  that  which  is  worst.  If  so,  methinks  most  men  are 
fools;  examine  their  courses,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive 
what  dizzards  and  mad  men  the  majot  part  are. 

Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  aflemoon  men,  and  such 
as  more  than  ordinarily  delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The 
first  pot  quencheth  thirst,  so  Panyasis  the  poet  determines  in 
AthencBtis,  secunda  graUis,  horis  ei  Dionyno ;  the  second 
makes  merry,  the  third  for  pleasure,  quarta  ad  insanxamj 
the  fourth  makes  thecj  mad.  If  this  position  be  true,  what 
a  catalogue  of  mad  men  shall  we  have  ?  what  shall  they  be 
that  drink  four  times  four  ?  Nonne  twpra  onrnem  fwrorem^ 
iupra  omnem  insamam  reddunt  insanissimos  f  1  am  (^  his 
opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than  mad. 

The  ^Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad  man, 
because  he  was  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  pro- 
fusely merry,  ffdc  Patrid  (saith  Hippotrates)  oh  rtsum 
furere  et  insanire  dicunt,  his  countrymen  hbld  hha  mad 
because  he  laughs ;  *  and  therefore  "  he  desires  him  to  ad- 
vise all  his  friends  at  Rhodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh  too 

^  Epist.  lib.  2, 13.    Stultus  pemper  Inci-  qui  oum  plurcp  habet  callea,  deteriorem ' 

pit  Tivere,  foeda  hominum  levitas,  nova  delifcit.      Mihi   yidentur    omnos    deliil, 

quotidie  fbndamenta  vitae  ponere,  novas  amentes,   &c.         2  £p.  Damaf^eto. 

Bpes,  &c.        *  Do  curial.  miser.    Stultus,  a  Amicis  nostris  Rhodi  dicito.  ne  nimiiua 

qui  qnserit  quod  nequit  inyenire  stultus  rideaut,  aut  nimjum  tristes  sint. 
qui  quserit  quod  nocet  inyentum,  stultus 
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much,  or  be  over  sad."  Had  those  Abderites  been  con- 
versant with  U3,  and  but  seen  what  ^fleering  and  grinning 
tiiere  is  in  this  age,  they  would  certainly  have  concluded, 
we  had  been  all  out  of  our  wits. 

Aristotle  in  his  ethics  holds  fodix  tdemque  iopiens,  to  be 
wise  and  happy,  are  reciprocal  terms,  bonus  idemque  gapiem 
honestus.  'Tis  *  TuU/s  paradox,  ^  vrise  men  are  free,  but 
fools  are  slaves,"  liberty  is  a  power  to  live  according  to  his 
own  laws,  as  we  will  ourselves ;  who  hath  this  liberty  ?  who 
is  free? 

<  **  sapiens  sibiqne  imperiosns, 
Quern  neque  pauperis,  neque  mors,  neque  vincnla  terrent, 
Besponsare  oupidinibus,  contemnere  honores 
Fortis,  et  in  seipso  totos  teres  atque  rotundns." 

**  He  is  wise  that  can  command  his  own  will, 
Valiant  and  constant  to  himself  still. 
Whom  poverty  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  fright, 
Checks  his  desires,  scorns  honours,  just  and  right.*' 

But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ?  If  nowhere,  then 
i  diametroy  we  are  all  slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.  Nemo 
mahu  faHix,     But  no  man  is  happy  in  this  life,  none  good, 

therefore  no  man  wise.     *Iiari  guippe  boni For  on© 

virtue  you  shall  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party;  pauei 
Promethet,  mutti  .Epimethei.  We  may  peradventure  usurp 
the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others  for  favour,  as  Carolus 
Sapiens,  Fhilippus  Bonus,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c,  and  describe 
the  properties  of  a  wise  man,  as  Tully  doth  an  orator,  Xeno- 
phon  Cyrus,  Castilio  a  courtier,  Galen  temperament,  an  aris^ 
tocracy  is  described  by  politicians.  Bui  where  fi^iall  sudi  a 
man  be  found  ? 

"  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens,  qualem  vix  repperit  unum 
Millibus  h  multis  hominum  consultus  ApoUo.*' 

*^  A  wise,  a  good  man  in  a  million, 
Apollo  consulted  could  scarce  find  one." 

A  man  is  a  miracle  of  himself,  but  Trismegistus  adds,  Sfaxi" 

1  Per  multmn  risum  poteris  cognosce-    &c.  *  Hor.  2,  ser.  7.  *  JwnaXf 

le  stultum.    Offlc.  8,e.  9.        a  Sapientes    "  Good  people  are  scttroe." 
Uberi,  stnlti  wrTl,  libertu  est  potestas, 
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mum  miraculum  homo  sapiens^  a  wise  man  is  a  wonder; 
mvUi  Thirsigeriy  pauci  Bacchi. 

Alexander  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  cosUj 
casket  of  king  Darius,  and  every  man  advised  him  what  to 
put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep  Homer's  works,  as  the  most 
precious  jewel  of  human  wit,  and  yet  ^ScaUger  upbraids 
Homer's  muse,  Nutricem  insarue  sapientia,  a  nursery  of 
madness,  ^  impudent  as  a  court  lady,  that  blushes  at  nothing. 
Jacobus  Mycillus,  Gilbertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost 
all  posterity  admire  Lucian's  luxuriant  wit,  yet  Scaliger 
rejects  him  in  his  censure,  and  calls  him  the  Cerberus  of 
the  muses.  Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  magni- 
fied, is  by  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  condemned  for  a  fooL 
Plutarch  extols  Seneca's  wit  beyond  all  the  Greeks,  nulU 
secundus,  yet  '  Seneca  saith  of  himself,  "  when  I  would  solace 
myself  with  a  fool,  I  reflect  upon  myself,  and  there  I  have 
him."  Cardan,  in  his  Sixteenth  Book  of  Subtilties,  reckons 
up  twelve  supereminent  acute  philosophers,  for  worth,  sub- 
tlety, and  wisdom :  Archimedes,  Galen,  Vitruvius,  Architas 
Tarentinus,  Euclid,  Geber,  that  first  inventor  of  Algebra, 
Alkindus  the  Mathematician,  both  Arabians,  with  others. 
But  his  triumviri  terrarum  far  beyond  the  rest,  are  Ptolo- 
mseus,  Plotinus,  Hippocrates.  Scaliger,  exercitat  224,  scofi&  at 
this  censure  of  his,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters  and  mech- 
anicians, he  makes  Galen  fimhriam  fftppocraiis,  a  skirt  of 
Hippocrates ;  and  the  said  *  Cardan  himself  elsewhere  con- 
demns both  Galen  and  Hippocrates  for  tediousness,  obscurity, 
confusion.  Paracelsus  will  have  them  both  mere  idiots,  in- 
fants in  physic  and  philosophy.  Scaliger  and  Cardan  admire 
Suisset  the  Calculator,  qui  pene  modum  excessit  humani  in' 
genii,  and  yet  'Lod.  Vives  calls  them  nugas  Suisseticas; 
and  0ardan,  opposite  to  himself  in  another  place,  contemns 
those  ancients  in  respect  of  times  present,  ^  Mqforesque  nostros 

1  Hypocrlt.  *  Ut  mnlier  suUca  centimn.  >  Lib.  de  cauds  eomapt 

nnllius  pudens.       >  Epiflt.  88.    Quando  srtium.  •  Aetione  ad  subtU.  in  Seal 

fktno  delectarl  toIo,  non  est  longe  qtt»-  fol.  1226. 
randoB,  ma  Tidao.         *  Primo  contiadi- 
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ad  presentes  coUatos  juste  pueros  appeUari,  In  conclusion 
the  said  *  Cardan  and  Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this 
catalogue  of  wise  men,  *  but  only  prophets  and  apostles  ;  how 
they  esteem  themselves,  you  have  heard  before.  We  are 
worldly-wise,  admire  ourselves,  and  seek  for  applause ;  but 
hear  Saint  "Bernard,  quanto  magis  forcLS  es  sapiens,  tanto 
magis  inttis  sttdttts  efficeris,  S^c,  in  omnibus  es  prudens,  circa 
teipsum  insipiens  ;  the  more  wise  thou  art  to  others,  the  more 
fool  to  thyself.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  folly 
approved,  a  divine  fury,  a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual 
drunkenness  in  the  saints  of  Grod  themselves;  sanctam  in' 
saniam  Bernard  calls  it,  (though  not  as  blaspheming  *  Vors- 
tius  would  infer  it,  as  a  passion  incident  to  God  himself,  but) 
familiar  to  good  men,  as  that  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  "  he  was  a  fool," 
&C.,  and  Rom.  ix.  he  wisheth  himself  to  be  anathematized  for 
them.  Such  is  that  drunkenness  which  Ficinus  speaks  of, 
when  the  soul  is  elevated  and  ravished  with  a  divine  taste 
of  that  heavenly  nectar,  which  poets  deciphered  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  Dionysius,  and  in  this  sense  with  the  poet,  ^insanire 
lubet,  as  Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  ehrietatem  se  quisque  paret, 
let's  all  be  mad  and  ^  drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake, 
and  go  beyond  our  commission,  we  reel  to  the  opposite  part, 
'  we  are  not  capable  of  it,  '  and  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks,  Vos 
Graci  semper  pueri,  vos  Britannia  GaUi,  Germani,  Itali,  S^c, 
you  are  a  company  of  fools. 

Proceed  now  d  partihus  ad  totum,  or  from  the  whole  to 
parts,  and  you  shall  find  no  other  issue,  the  parts  shall  be 
sufficiently  dilated  in  this  following  Preface.  The  whole 
must  needs  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction.  Every  multi- 
tude is  mad,  ^heUua  muUorum  capitum,  (a  many-headed 
beast,)  precipitate  and  rash  without  judgment,  stultum  ani' 
mal,  a  roaring  rout.    *^  Roger  Bacon  proves  it  out  of  Aristotle, 

1  Ub.  1,  de  sap.        >  Vide  miser  homo,  iram   et   odium   in   Deo  re-rera   ponit. 

qnia  totum  est  Tanitas,  totum  stultitia,  6  Virg.  1,  Eel.  8.         >  Ps.  inebriabuntur 

(otum  dementia,  quicquid  fiicis  in  hoc  ab  ubertate  domfts.  '  In  Psal.  civ. 

mnndo,  prater  hoc  solum  quod  prop-  Austin.  8  in  piatonis  Tim.  saoerdos 

fear  Deum  fiuds.     Ser.  de  miser,  horn.  .Sgyptius.  >  Hor.  tuI^s  insanum. 

iTn8Plat<miidial.l,dejusto.       «Dum  lopatet  ea  divisio  probabiUs,  &c.,  «x 
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Vulgus  dividt  in  oppositum  contra  iaptentet,  quod  mdgo  vide* 
tar  verum,  fahum  est ;  that  which  the  oommonaltj  accounts 
true,  is  most  part  false,  they  are  still  opposite  to  wise  men, 
but  all  the  world  is  of  this  humour  {vvdgue),  and  thou  thyself 
art  de  vvlgo,  one  of  the  commonalty  ;  and  be,  and  he,  and  so 
are  all  the  rest ;  and  therefore,  as  Phocion  concludes,  to  be 
approved  in  nought  you  say  or  do,  mere  idiots  and  asses. 
Begin  then  where  you  will,  go  backward  or  forward,  choose 
out  of  the  whole  pack,  wink  and  choose,  you  shall  find  dieni 
all  alike,  "  never  a  barrel  better  herring." 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is 
a  planet,  moves  and  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us. 
I^igg^Sy  Gilbert,  Keplerus,  Origanus,  and  others,  defend  this 
hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that  the  moon  is  in- 
habited;  if  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a  ihoon,  then  are  we 
also  giddy,  vertiginous,  and  lunatic  within  this  sublunary 
maze. 

I  could  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  night ;  if  you 

dhould  hear  the  rest, 

**  Ante  ^em  olanso  component  vesper  Olympo:  ** 

**  Throngh  such  a  train  of  words  if  I  should  run, 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done : " 

but  according  to  my  promise,  I  will  descend  to  particulars. 
This  melancholy  extends  itself  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to 
vegetals  and  sensibles.  I  speak  not  of  those  creatures  which 
are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  as  lead,  and  such  like 
minerals,  or  those  plants,  rue,  cypress,  *&c.,  and  hellebore 
itself,  of  which  ^Agrippa  treats,  fishes,  Inrds,  and  beasts, 
hares,  conies,  dormice,  &c,  owls,  bats,  night-birds,  but  that 
artificial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  alL  Remove  a  plant,  it 
will  pine  away,  which  is  especially  perceived  in  date-trees,  as 
you  may  read  at  large  in  Constantine*s  husbandry,  that  aiw 
tipathy  betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  wine  and  oil.  Put 
a  bird  in  a  cage,  he  will  die  for  sullenness,  or  a  beast  in  a 

Arlst.  Top.  lib.  If  e.  8.    Rog.  Bae.  Rpist.    in  -mlgo.       i  De  ooenlt.  Philosoph.  L  1, 
d*seeret.  artetnat.  o.  8« noo Mt Jndklam    e.  26,  •«  19, ^{osd.  1,  Ub.  10,  oa^ 4. 
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pen,  or  take  his  young  ones  or  companions  from  him,  and  see 
what  effect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceiyes  not  these  oom« 
mon  passions  of  sensible  creatures,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  Of  aU 
other,  dogs  are  most  subject  to  this  malady,  insomuch  some 
hold  they  dream  as  men  do,  and  through  violence  of  melan- 
choly run  mad ;  I  could  relate  many  stories  of  dogs  that  have 
died  for  grief,  and  pined  away  for  loss  of  their  masters,  but 
they  are  common  in  every  ^  author. 

Elingdoms,  provinces,  and  politic  bodies  are  likewise  sensi- 
ble  and  subject  to  this  disease,  as  ^  Boterus  in  his  politics  hath 
proved  at  large.  "As  in  human  bodies  (saith  he)  there  be 
divers  alterations  proceeding  from  humours,  so  there  be  many 
diseases  in  a  commonwealth,  which  do  as  diversely  happen 
from  several  distempers,"  as  you  may  easily  perceive  by  their 
particular  s3nnptoms.  For  wherfe'you  shall  see  the  people 
civil,  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious,  peaceable  and 
quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  *  and  flourish,  to  live  in  peace,  in  unity 
and  concord,  a  country  well  tilled,  many  fair  built  and  popu- 
lous cities,  ubi  incoke  nitent,  as  old  *  Cato  said,  the  people  are 
neat,  polite  and  terse,  vM  bene,  heateque  vivunt,  which  our 
politicians  make  the  chief  end  of  a  commonwealth ;  and  which 
•  Aristotle  PoliU  lib.  3,  cap,  4,  calls  Oommune  bonum^  PdybiuSj 
lib.  6,  optahilem  et  selectum  statum,  that  country  is  fi*ee  from 
melancholy ;  as  it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  now 
in  China,  now  in  many  other  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  discontents,  common  griev- 
ances, complaints,  poverty,  barbarism,  beggary,  plagues,  wars, 
rebellions,  seditions,  mutinies,  contentions,  idleness,  riot,  epi- 
curism, the  land  lie  untilled,  waste,  full  of  bogs,  fens,  deserts, 
&C.,  cities  decayed,  base  and  poor  towns,  villages  depopulated, 
the  people  squalid,  ugly,  uncivil ;  that  kingdom,  that  country, 
must  needs  be  discontent,  melancholy,  hath  a  sick  body,  and 
had  need  to  be  reformed. 

1  See  Upaiua  eptet.      «  De  politia  illns-  *  Lib.  de  re  nist.       »  Vel  publicam  utiU- 

txlom  lib.  1.  ciq[>.  4,  at  in  humanis  cor-  tatem :  salug  pubUca  suprama  lex  estd. 

poribus  Tann  accidant  mntatlones  cor-  Beata  civitas  non  ubi  p«iici  beati,  aed 

poiis,  animique,  sic  in  repablioft,  &o.  tota  dvitas  beate.    Plato  quarto  do  !•- 

>  Ubi  ngfSB  philosophantor,  Plato.  pubUoft. 
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Now  that  cannot  well  be  effected,  till  the  causes  of  the^ 
maladies  be  first  removed,  which  commonly  proceed  from 
their  own  default,  or  some  accidental  inconvenience :  as  to  be 
situated  in  a  bad  dime,  too  far  north,  sterile,  in  a  barren 
place,  as  the  desert  of  Lybia,  deserts  of  Arabia,  places  void 
of  waters,  as  those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in  Asia,  or  in  a  bad 
air,  as  at  AlexandrettOy  Bantam^  Pisa,  Durazzo^  S,  John  de 
Ulloa,  S^c,  or  in  danger  of  the  sea's  continual  inundations,  as 
in  many  places  of  the  Low  Countries  and  elsewhere,  or  near 
some  bad  neighbours,  as  Hungarians  to  Turks,  Podolians  to 
Tartars,  or  almost  any  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fedr 
still,  and  hy  reason  of  hostile  incursions  are  oftentimes  left 
desolate.  So  are  cities,  by  reason  *  of  wars,  fires,  plagues, 
inundations,  ^  wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred  havens,  the 
sea's  violence,  as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of 
old,  Brundusium  in  Italy,  Rye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many 
that  at  this  day  suspect  the  sea's  fury  and  rage,  and  labour 
against  it  as  the  Venetians  to  their  inestimable  chai'ge.  But 
the  most  frequent  maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  them- 
selves, as  first  when  religion  and  Grod's  service  is  neglected, 
innovated  or  altered,  where  they  do  not  fear  God,  obey  their 
prince,  where  atheism,  epicurism,  sacrilege,  simony,  &c.,  and 
all  such  impieties  are  freely  committed,  that  country  cannot 
pix)sper.  When  Abraham  came  to  Grerar,  and  saw  a  bad 
land,  he  said,  sure  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that  place. 
*  Cyprian  Echovius,  a  Spanish  chorographer,  above  all  other 
cities  of  Spain,  commends  "  Bordno,  in  which  there  was  no 
^gg^^^  1^0  o^an  poor,  &C.,  but  all  rich,  and  in  good  estate,  and 
he  gives  the  reason,  because  they  were  more  religious  than 
their  neighbours ; "  why  was  Israel  so  often  spoiled  by  their 
enemies,  led  into  captivity,  &c,  but  for  their  idolatry,  neglect 
of  God's  word,  for  sacrilege,  even  for  one  Achan's  fault? 
And  what  shall  we  expect  that  have  such  multitudes  of 

1  Mantua  Tie  miserflB  nimittm  Ticina  optimus  qnisque  atque  ditisshnna.    Pin 

OremonsB.       t  foterdum  a  feris,  nt  olim  sancteque    TiTebant,    stunmaqne    cam 

Mauritania,  &c.  >  Delidis  Hispanifls  veneratione  et  timore,  divlno  otiltni,  ■»> 

anno  1604.    N«ino  maJus,  nemo  panper,  oriflqne  rebus  inoumbebant 
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Achans,  churcsh  robbers,  simoniacal  patrons,  &c.,  how  can 
they  hope  to  flourish,  that  neglect  divme  duties,  that  live 
most  part  like  Epicures? 

Other  common  grievances  are  generally  noxious  to  a  body 
politic ;  alteration  of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  privileges, 
general  oppressions,  seditions,  &c.,  observed  by  *  Aristotle, 
Bodin,  Boterus,  Junius,  Amiscus,  &c.  I  will  only  point  at 
some  of  the  chiefest.  ^  Impotentia  guhemandi,  ataxia,  con- 
fusion, ill-government,  which  proceeds  from  unskilful,  slothful, 
griping,  covetous,  unjust,  rash,  or  tyrannizing  magistrates, 
when  they  are  fools,  idiots,  children,  proud,  wilful,  partial, 
indiscreet,  oppressors,  giddy  heads,  tyrants,  not  able  or  unfit 
to  manage  such  offices ;  '  many  noble  cities  and  flourishing 
kingdoms  by  that  means  are  desolate,  the  whole  body  groans 
under  such  heads,  and  all  the  members  must  needs  be  dis- 
affected, as  at  this  day  those  goodly  provinces  in  Asia  Minor, 
&C.,  groan  under  the  burden  of  a  Turkish  government ;  and 
those  vast  kingdoms  of  Muscovia,  Russia,  *  under  a  tyran- 
nizing duke.  Who  ever  heard  of  more  civil  and  rich  popu- 
lous countries  than  those  of  "  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  abounding 
with  all  *  wealth,  multitudes  of  inhabitants,  force,  power, 
splendour,  and  magnificence  ?  "  and  that  miracle  of  countries, 
•  the  Holy  Land,  that  in  so  small  a  compass  of  ground  could 
maintain  so  many  towns,  cities,  produce  so  many  fighting 
men  ?  Egypt  another  paradise,  now  barbarous  and  desert, 
and  almost  waste,  bv  the  desnotical  government  of  an  impe- 

tis  jugo  premitur  (J  one  saith) 
or  lands,  sed  ipse  spiritus  ah 
mtu,  such  is  their  slavery,  their 
his  insolent  will  and  command, 
soever  he  comes,  insomuch  that 
1  old  inhabitant  should  now  see 

dlyitiaram  sfflaentia  incolamm  xnultiltQ- 
dine  splendore  ao  potentia.  *  Not 

abore  200  miles  in  length,  60  in  breadth, 
according  to  Adricomius.  ?  Komuluff 
Amascns.  8  Sabellicns.  Si  quis  incola 
yetuB.  non  agnosceret,  si  quSs  peregrintu, 
ingexnisoeret. 
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them,  he  would  not  know  them ;  if  a  traveller,  or  stranger,  it 
would  grieve  his  heart  to  behold  them."  Whereas  *  Aristotle 
notes,  Novce  exactiones^  nova  onera  tmpoiita,  new  burdens 
and  exactions  daily  come  upon  them,  like  those  of  which 
Zosimus,  lib.  2,  so  grievous,  ut  viri  uxares,  patresjUios  prosti* 
tuererU  ut  exactoribus  e  questu^  4^.,  they  must  needs  be  discon- 
tent,  hinc  civttatum  gemitug  H  pioratus,  as  ^  TuUy  holds ;  hence 
come  those  complaints  and  tears  of  cities,  ^  poor,  miserable, 
rebellious,  and  desperate  subjects,"  as  *  Hippolitus  adds ;  and 
*  as  a  judicious  countryman  of  ours  observed  not  long  since, 
in  a  survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people  lived 
much  gi*ieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold 
and  manifest  complainings  in  that  kind.  ^^That  the  state 
was  like  a  sick  body  which  had  lately  taken  physic,  whose 
humours  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and  weakened  so  much  by 
purging,  that  nothing  was  left  but  melancholy." 

Whereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in 
lust,  hypocrites,  epicures,  of  no  religion,  but  in  show ;  Quid 
hypocriti  fragUiusf  what  so  brittle  and  unsure?  what  sooner 
subverts  their  estates  than  wandering  and  raging  lusts,  on 
their  subjects*  wives,  daughters  ?  to  say  no  worse.  That  they 
should  facem  ftraferrey  lead  the  way  to  all  virtuous  actions, 
are  the  ringleaders  oftentimes  of  all  mischief  and  dissolute 
courses,  and  by  that  means  their  countries  are  plagued, 
* "  and  they  themselves  often  ruined,  banished,  or  murdered 
by  conspiracy  of  their  subjects,  as  Sardanapalus  was,  Diony- 
sius,  junior,  HeHogabalus,  Periander,  Fisistratut,  Tarquinius, 
Timocrates,  Childericus,  Appius  Claudius,  Andronicus,  Gralea- 
cius  Sforsia,  Alexandei^  Medices,"  &c. 

Whereas  the  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious, 
fuctious,  ambitious,  emulators,  they  tear  a  commonwealth 
asunder,  as  so  many  Gudfs  and  GibeHnes  disturb  the  quiet- 
ness of  it,  ^  and  with  mutual  murders  let  it  bleed  to  death  ; 

1  Polit.  1. 5,  c.  6.  Crudetitu  prindpuotf,  1686,  oonclurio  Ubri.        tBotems  I.  .9, 

Itnpunitasseelemm,  yiolatto  l^mn,  peon*  o.  4.    Polit.  Quo  fit  at  sut  rebus  despe* 

latus  pecuniflB  publlca,  etc.         >  Episl.  ratis  ezulont,  ant  oonjuntlone  sabdito- 

s  Be  mcrem.  orb.  eap.  20,  subditi  mlseri,  mm  crodaMsrinw  tandem  trucidentnr. 

vebelles,  desperati,  ke.     *  B.  Darangtoo.  «  Muttds  odiis  et  ondibm  azhaixKi,  k^ 
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our  histories  are  too  full  oi  such  barbarous  inhumanities,  and 
the  miseries  that  issue  from  them. 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horseleeches,  hungry, 
.  griping,  corrupt,  ^  covetous,  avaritice.  mancipiay  ravenous  as 
wolves,  for  as  Tully  writes :  qui  prceest  prodesty  et  qui  pecudi" 
bus  prteest,  debet  eorum  uiilitcUi  inservire :  or  such  as  prefer 
their  private  before  the  public  good.  For  as  ^  he  said  long 
since,  res  privcUtB  pvUicis  semper  officere.  Or  whereas  they 
be  illiterate,  ignorant,  empirics  in  policy,  ubi  deest  facvltas 
•  viHtis  (Aristot.  poL  5,  cap,  8,)  et  scientia,  wise  only  by  in- 
heritance, and  in  authority  by  birthright,  favour,  or  for  their 
wealth  and  titles ;  there  must  needs  be  a  &ult,  ^  a  great  de* 
feet ;  because,  as  an  '^  old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are 
not  always  fit.  ^  Of  an  infinite  number,  few  noble  are  sena« 
tors,  and  of  those  few,  fewer  good,  and  of  that  small  number 
of  honest,  good,  and  noble  men,  few  that  are  learned,  wise, 
discreet,  and  sufficient,  able  to  discharge  such  places,  it  must 
needs  turn  to  the  confusion  of  a  state." 

For  as  the  '  Princes  are,  so  are  the  people ;  Qualis  Rex^ 
talis  grex  ;  and  which  ^  Antigonus  right  well  said  of  old,  qui 
MacedowicB  regem  erudite  omnes  etiam  subditos  erudity  he  that 
teaches  the  king  of  Macedon,  teaches  all  his  subjects,  is  a 
true  saying  stiU. 

**  For  Princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look.** 

*<  Velocius  et  citius  nos 
Comimpunt  vitiomm  exempla  domestica,  magnis 
Cum  subeant  animos  auctoribus."  * 

Their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained,  if 

1  Lnera  «x  mails,  sceleratisqne  eansts.  bileir,  ^  consalarlbns  panel  bonl,  h  bonis 

s  Ballast.         <  For  most  part  we  mistake  adhuc  pauci  eruditi.  .    *  Non  solum  Titia 

the  name  of  Politicians,  aceountlng  snch  conclpinnt  ipsi  prindpes,  sed  etiam  in- 

as  read  MachiaTcI  and   Tacitus,  great  fundunt  in  civitatem,  plusque  exemplo 


statesmen,  that  can  dispute  of  politiciti  quam  peccato  nocent.  Cic.  1,  de  legtbns. 
precepts,  supplant  and  orerthrow  their  7  Epist.  ad  Zen.  Juren.  Sat.  4.  Pauper- 
adversaries,  enrich  themselves,  get  hon-  tasscditionemgignitetmaleficium,  Arlst 
ours,  dissemble ;  but  what  is  this  to  the  Pol.  2,  c.  7.  *  Vicious  domestic  exam- 
fiene  esse,  or  preservation  of  a  Common*  pies  operate  more  quickly  upon  us  when 
wealth?  4  Imperium  suapte  sponte  suggested  to  our  minds  by  hij^  anthori 
eorrult.  *  Apnl.  Prim.  Flor.  Kzinnn-  ties. 
■MrabUlbiis,  pand  Sanatoies  genere  no- 
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they  be  profane,  irreligious,  lascivious,  riotous,  epicures,  fao> 
tious,  covetous,  ambitious,  illiterate,  so  will  the  commons  most 
part  be,  idle,  unthrifls,  prone  to  lust,  drunkards,  and  therefore 
poor  and  needy  (7  ircvta  aroaiv  kuTrom  xdl  KOKovpyiav,  for  poverty 
begets  sedition  and  villany)  upon  all  occasions  ready  to 
mutiny  and  rebel,  discontent  still,  complaining,  murmuring, 
grudging,  apt  to  all  outrages,  thefls,  treasons,  murders,  inno- 
vations, in  debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  outlaws,  Profligatce  famiz 
ac  vitce.  It  was  an  old  ^  politician's  aphorism,  "  They  that 
are  poor  and  bad  envy  rich,  hate  good  men,  abhor  the  pres- 
ent government,  wish  for  a  new,  and  would  have  all  turned 
topsy  turvy."  When  Catiline  rebelled  in  Rome,  he  got  a 
company  of  such  debauched  rogues  together,  they  were  his 
familiars  and  coadjutors,  and  such  have  been  your  rebels 
most  part  in  all  ages.  Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his 
companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where 
there  be  many  discords,  many  laws,  many  lawsuits,  many 
lawyers  and  many  physicians,  it  is  a  manifest  sign  of  a  dis- 
tempered, melancholy  state,  as  ^  Plato  long  since  maintained ; 
for  where  such  kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more 
work  for  themselves,  and  that  body  politic  diseased,  which 
was  otherwise  sound.  A  general  mischief  in  these  our  times, 
an  insensible  plague,  and  never  so  many  of  them ;  '*  which 
are  now  multiplied  (saith  Mat  Greraldus,  •  a  lawyer  himself,) 
as  so  many  locusts,  not  the  parents,  but  the  plagues  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  most  part  a  supercilious,  bad,  covetous, 
litigious  generation  of  men.  *  Orumenimulga  natio,  S^c.  A 
purse-milking  nation,  a  clamorous  company,  gowned  vultures, 
*  qui  ex  injuria  vivent  et  sanguine  ctvium,  thieves  and  semi- 
naries of  discord;  worse  than  any  pollers  by  the  highway 
side,  auri  acctpitres,  auri  exterebronideSy  pecuniarum  hamioloi, 

1  Sallust.    Semper  in  dvitate  qnibus  jaris.    Maltiplicantur  ntmo  in  terris  nt 

opes  nuU»  sunt,  bonis  invident,  Tetera  locustsB  non  patriae  parentes.  sed  pestes, 

odere.    nova    exoptant,    odio    suarum  pessimi  homines,  majore  ex  parte  super- 

rerom  mutari  omnia  petunt           SDe  ciliosi,  contention,  &c.,  licitum  latrocini- 

legibus.    Profligatse  in  repnb.  disciplinao  um  exercent.        *  Dousa  epid.  loquieleia 

est  indicium  jurisperitorum  numerus,  et  tvahtk^  Tultures  togatL  •  Bare.  Argen. 
nediconun  oopia.         *In  prsef.  stud. 
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qHodruplatores,  curi<B  harpagones,  fori  tintinahuUt^  monstra 
hominum,  mangones,  S^c,  that  take  upon  them  to  make  peace, 
but  are  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a  company 
of  irreligious  harpies,  scraping,  griping  catchpoles,  (I  mean 
our  common  hungry  pettifoggers,  ^  rahtdas  forenses,  love  and 
honour  in  the  mean  time  all  good  laws,  and  worthy  lawyers, 
that  are  so  many  *  oracles  and  pilots  of  a  well-governed  com- 
monwealth.) Without  art,  without  judgment,  that  do  more 
harm,  as  'Livy  said,  quam  heUa  externa,  fames,  morhive,  than 
sickness,  wars,  hunger,  diseases  ;  ^  and  cause  a  most  incredi- 
ble destruction  of  a  commonwealth,"  saith  ^  Sesellius,  a 
famous  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris,  as  ivy  doth  by  an  oak, 
embrace  it  so  long,  until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it,  so  do 
they  by  such  places  they  inhabit;  no  counsel  at  all,  no 
justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  eum  premulseris,  he  must 
be  fed  still,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a  fish,  better  open  an 
oyster  without  a  knife.  Experto  crede  (saith  *  Salisburiensis) 
in  mantis  eorum  miUies  incidi,  et  Oharon  immitis,  qui  nvUi 
pepercit  unquam,  his  longh  clementior  est ;  "I  speak  out  of 
experience,  I  have  been  a  thousand  times  amongst  them,  and 
Charon  himself  is  more  gentle  than  they ;  *  he  is  contented 
with  his  single  pay,  but  they  multiply  still,  they  are  never 
satisfied,"  besides  they  have  damniflcas  linguas,  as  he  terms 
it,  nisi  fanilus  argenteis  vincias,  they  must  be  fed  to  say 
nothing,  and  ♦  get  more  to  hold  their  peace  than  we  can  to 
«ay  our  best.  They  will  speak  their  clients  fair,  and  invite 
them  to  their  tables,  but  as  he  follows  it,  ' "  of  all  injustice 
there  is  none  so  pernicious  as  that  of  theirs,  which  when  they 
deceive  most,  will  seem  to  be  honest  men."  They  take  upon 
them  to  be  peacemakers,  et  fovere  causas  humilium,  to  help 
them  to  their  right,  patrocinantur  ajffUctiSy  'but  all  is  for 
their  own  good,  vt  loculos  pleniorum  exhauriant,  they  plead 

'  Jurisconsalti  domns  oractamn  civl-  nos  loqni.  ^  Totitia  ii^astitiaB  nnlla 

Utis.    Tully.         «  lib.  8.         «  Lib.  8.  capitalior,  quim  cerum  qui  cum  maxime 

♦lib.     1,    de    rep.    Gallorum,    incred-  decipiunt,  id  agunt,  ut  boni  nri  esse 

IbHem    reipub.     pemiciem     aflferunt. —  Tideaatur.  8  Nam  quocunque  modo 

»  Polyerat.  iib.  •  Is  stipe  contentus,  causa  procedat,  hoc  semper  agitur,  ut 

et  hi  asses  iategros  sibi  multiplicari  ju-  loculi   impleantur,  etd  avaritia  uequit 

bent.        *  Plus  aocipiuni  tacere,  quam  satiarl. 

VOL.  I.  8 
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for  poor  men  gratis,  but  tliej  are  but  as  a  stale  to  catdi 
others.  If  there  be  no  jar,  '  they  can  make  a  jar,  out  of  the 
law  itself  find  still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds, 
and  continue  causes  so  long,  lustra  aliquot,  I  know  not  how 
many  years  before  the  cause  is  heard,  and  when  'tis  judged 
and  determined  by  reason  of  some  tricks  and  errors,  it  is  as 
fresh  to  begin,  after  twice  seven  years  some  times,  as  it  was 
at  first ;  and  so  they  prolong  time,  delay  suits  till  they  have 
enriched  themselves,  and  beggared  their  clients.  And,  as 
^  Cato  inveighed  against  Isocrates's  scholars,  we  may  justly 
tax  our  wrangling  lawyers,  they  do  consenescere  in  litibus,  are 
so  litigious  and  busy  here  on  earth,  that  I  think  they  will 
plead  their  client's  causes  hereafter,  some  of  them  in  helL 

*  Simlerus  complains  amongst  the  Suissers  of  the  advocates 
in  his  time,  that  when  they  should  make  an  end,  tiiey  began 
controversies,  and  "  protract  their  causes  many  years,  per* 
suading  them  their  title  is  good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  con- 
sumed, and  that  they  have  spent  more  in  seeking  than  the 
thing  is  worth,  or  they  shall  get  by  the  recovery."  So  that 
he  that  goes  to  law,  as  the  proverb  is,  *  holds  a  wolf  by  the 
ears,  or  as  a  sheep  in  a  storm  runs  for  shelter  to  a  brier,  if 
he  prosecute  his  cause  he  is  consumed,  if  he  surcease  his  suit 
he  loseth  all ;  *  what  difference  ?  They  had  wont  hereto- 
fore, saith  Austin,  to  end  matters,  per  communes  arbitros; 
and  so  in  Switzerland  (we  are  informed  by  •  Simlerus), 
"they  had  some  common  arbitrators  or  daysmen  in  every 
town,  that  made  a  ftiendly  composition  betwixt  man  and  man, 
and  he  much  wonders  at  their  honest  simplicity,  that  could 
keep  peace  so  well,  and  end  such  great  causes  by  that  means. 
At '  Fez  in  Africa,  they  have  neither  lawyers  nor  advocates  ; 

1  Camden  in  Norfolk :  qui  b!  nihil  fA%  *  Bor.    •  Lib.  de  Helvet.  repnlK   JadioM 

litium  h  juris  apicibus  lites  tamen  serere  quocunque  pago  constituunt  qui  amioft 

Calient.       >  Plutarch.  Tit.  Cat.  causas  aliqufttransaetione,  si  fieri  po«it,lite8tol- 

apud   inferos  quas  in  suam   fidem  re-  lant.    Ego  majoruni  nostrorum  simplici- 

ceRerunt,    patrocinio    suo    tuebuntur.  tatem  admiror,  qui  nio  causas  grayisdmaa 

*  Lib.  2,  de  Helret.  repub.  non  explican-  composuerint ;  &c.  '  Clenard  1. 1,  ep. 
dis,  sed  moliendis  coutroversiis  operam  Si  quae  controverslos  utraque  pars  ju< 
dant,  ita  ut  lites  in  multos  annos  extra-  dicem  adit,  is  semel  et  simul  rem  transit 
hantiir  summ9L  cum  molestii  utrisque  ;  ^t,  audit :  neo  quid  sit  appellatio,  laoh 
partis  et  dum  interea  patrimonia  exliauri-  rymosaeque  morse  nosonnt. 

aatur        *  Lupum  auribns  tenent 
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but  if  there  be  any  controversies  amongst  them,  both  parties 
plaintiff  and  defendant  come  to  their  Alfakins  or  chief  judge, 

*  and  at  once,  without  any  farther  appeals  or  pitiful  delays, 
^e  cause  is  heard  and  ended."  Our  forefathers,  as  *  a  worthy 
chorographer  of  OBrs  observes,  had  wont  pauculis  crticulu 
auretSy  with  a  few  golden  crosses,  and  lines  in  verse,  make  all 
conveyances,  assurances.  And  such  was  the  candour  and 
integrity  of  succeeding  ages,  that  a  deed  (as  I  have  often 
seen)  to  convey  a  whole  manor,  was  impUctte  contained  in 
some  twenty  lines  or  'thereabouts  ;  Hke  that  scede  or  Sytala 
Laconica^  so  much  renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which 

•  Tully  so  earnestly  commends  to  Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his 
Lysander,  Aristotle  polit :  Thucydides,  Uh.  1.  •  Diodorus 
and  Suidasr  approve  and  magnify,  for  that  laconic  brevity  in 
this  kind ;  and  well  they  might,  for,  according  to  *  TertuUian; 
berta  sunt  paucis,  there  is  much  more  certainty  in  fewer 
words.  And  so  was  it  of  old  throughout;  but  now  many 
skins  of  parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn ;  he  that  buys*  and 
sells  a  house,  must  have  a  house  full  of  writings,  there  be  so 
many  circumstances,  so  many  words,  such  tautological  repeti- 
tions of  all  particulars,  (to  avoid  cavillation  they  say ;)  but 
we  find  by  our  woful  experience,  that  to  subtle  wits  it  is  a 
cause  of  much  more  contention  and  variance,  and  scarce  any 
conveyance  so  accurately  penned  by  one,  which  another  will 
not  find  a  crack  in,  or  cavil  at ;  if  any  one  word  be  mis- 
placed, any  little  error,  all  is  disannulled.  That  which  is  a 
law  to-day,  is  none  to-morrow ;  that  which  is  sound*  in  one 
man's  opinion,  is  most  faulty  to  another ;  that  in  conclusion, 
here  is  nothing  amongst  us  but  contention  and  confusion,  we 
bandy  one  against  another.      Arid  that  which  long  since 

•  Plutarch  complained  of  them  in  Asia,  may  be  verified  in 
our  times.  *^  These  men  here  assembled,  come  not  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  gods,  to  offer  Jupiter  their  first-fruits,  or  merri- 

1  Camden.        s  Lib.  10,  epiafc.  ad  At-  JotI  primitias  offerant,  knt  Baccho  com- 

tfemn,  episfr.  11.  »  Biblioth.  1.  8.  messationes,  sed  anniTorsarias  morbol 

*  lib.  de  Anim.  6  Lib.  major  morb.  ezasperans  Asiam  huo  ecs  co^t,  ut  con- 
eorp.  an  ai^ni.    m  non  conveniunt  ut  tentionee  hie  peragant 

liiB  more  mi^'^ram  sacra  fiiciant,  non  nt 
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ments  to  Bacchus  ;  but  an  yearly  disease,  exasperating  Asia, 
hath  brought  them  hither,  to  make  an  end  of  their  contro- 
versies and  lawsuits."  *Tis  mtdtitudo  perdentium  et  pereun- 
ttum,  a  destructive  rout  that  seek  one  another's  ruin.  Such 
most  part  are  our  ordinary  suitors,  termers,  clients,  new  stirs 
every  day,  mistakes,  errors,  cavils,  and  at  this  present,  as  I 
have  heard  in  some  one  court,  I  know  not  how  many  thou- 
sand causes  ;  no  person  free,  no  title  almost  good,  with  such 
bitterness  in  following,  so  many  slights,  procrastinations, 
delays,  forgery,  such  cost  (for  infinite  feums  are  inconsider- 
ately spent),  violence  and  malice,  I  know  not  by  whose  fault, 
lawyers,  clients,  laws,  both  or  all ;  but  as  Paul  reprehended 
the  ^  Corinthians  long  since,  I  may  more  positively  infer  now : 
"  There  is  a  fault  amongst  you,  and  I  speak  it  to  your  shame, 
Is  there  not  a  ^  wise  man  amongst  you,  to  judge  between  his 
brethren  ?  but  that  a  brother  goes  to  law  with  a  brother.** 
And  ♦  Christ's  counsel  concerning  lawsuits,  was  never  so  fit 
to  be  inculcated  as  in  this  age :  •  "  Agree  with  thine  adver- 
sary quickly,"  &c  Matth.  v.  25. 

I  could  repeat  many  such  particular  grievances,  which 
must  disturb  a  body  politic.  To  shut  up  all  in  brief,  where 
good  government  is,  prudent  and  wise  princes,  there  all 
things  thrive  and  prosper,  peace  and  happiness  is  in  that 
land ;  where  it  is  otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold, 
incult,  barbarous,  uncivil,  a  paradise  is  turned  to  a  wilder- 
ness. This  island  amongst  the  rest,  our  next  neighbours 
the  Frfench  and  Germans,  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  that 
in  a  short  time  by  that  prudent  policy  of  the  Romans,  was 
brought  from  barbarism ;  see  but  what  Caesar  reports  of  us, 
and  Tacitus  of  those  old  Germans,  they  were  once  as  uncivil 
as  they  in  Virginia,  yet  by  planting  of  colonies  and  good  laws, 
they  became  from  barbarous  outlaws,  *  to  be  full  of  rich  and 

1 1  Cor.  t1.  6,  6.  <  Stnlti  qnando  mons.  *  Sflspius  bona  materia  ceesat 

demum  sapietis?     Ps.  xlix.  8.        *  So  sine  artifice.     Sabellicus  de  Germania. 

intituled,    and    preached   by   our    Re<  Si  quis  videret  Qermaniam  urbibus  hodie 

(lus    Professor,    D.    Prideanx;    printed  excoltam,  non  diceret  ut  olim  tristem 

at   London   by   Foelix   Kingston,  1621.  cultu,  asperam  coelo,  terrain  infoimem 
•Of  which  Text  read  twc   learned  Ser- 
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populous  cities,  as  now  they  are,  and  most  flourishing  king- 
doms. Even  so  might  Virginia,  and  those  wild  Irish  have 
been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order  had  been  heretofore 
taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colonies,  &c  I  havje 
read  a  *  discourse,  printed  anno  1612.  "  Discovering  the 
true  causes  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued,  or 
brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown  of  England,  until  the 
beginning  of  his  Majesty's  happy  reign."  Yet  if  his  reasons 
were  thoroughly  scanned  by  a  judicious  politician,  I  am  afraid 
he  would  not  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn 
to  the  tiishonour  of  our  nation,  to  suflfer  it  to  lie  so  long  waste. 
Yea,  and  if  some  travellers  should  see  (to  come  nearer  home) 
those  rich,  united  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  &c,  over 
against  us*;  those  neat  cities  and  populous  towns,  full  of  most 
industrious  artificers,  *  so  much  land  recovered  from  the  sea, 
and  so  painfully  preserved  by  those  artificial  inventions,  so 
wonderfully  approved,  as  that  of  Bemster  in  Holland,  tU  nihil 
huic  par  avt  simile  invenias  in  toio  orbe,  saith  Bertius  the 
geographer,  all  the  world  cannot  match  it,  'so  many  navi- 
gable channels  from  place  to  place,  made  by  men's  hands, 
&C.,  and  on  the  other  side  so  many  thousand  acres  of  our  fens 
lie  drowned,  our  cities  thin,  and  those  vile,  poor,  and  ugly  to 
behold  in  respect  of  theirs,  our  trades  decayed,  our  still  run- 
ning rivers  stopped,  and  that  beneficial  use  of  transportation, 
wholly  neglected,  so  many  havens  void  of  ships  and  towns, 
60  many  parks  and  forests  for  pleasure,  barren  heaths,  so 
many  villages  depopulated,  &c,  I  think  sure  he  would  find 
some  fault. 

I  may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation  of  ours,  doth  bene 
audire  apud  exteros,  is  a  most  noble,  a  most  flourishing  king 
dom,  by  common  consent  of  all  *  geographers,  historians, 
politicians,  'tis  unica  velut  aroc,*  and  which  Quintius  in  Livy 
said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applied 
to  us,  we  are  testvdines  testd  sua  inclusi,  like  so  many  tor« 

t  By  his  llajesty^t  Attorney-OeDeral  Bruges  to  the  sea,  &o.  *  Ortelim, 
thare.  *  As  Zeipland,  Bemster  ia  Hoi-  Boteros,  Mercator,  Meteranus,  fro  — 
land,  &e.      *  From  Qaunt  to  Slace,  firom    *  '•  The  citadel  par  ezcellenoe.'' 
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toises  in  our  sbelb,  safelj  defended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a  wall 
on  all  sides.  Our  island  hath  many  such  honourable  eulogi- 
ums  ;  and  as  a  learned  oountryman  of  ours  right  well  hath  it, 
J  "Ever  since  the  Normans  first  coming  into  England,  this 
country  both  for  miUtary  matters,  and  aU  other  of  civility, 
hath  been  paralleled  with  the  most  fiourishing  kingdoms  ^ 
Europe  and  our  Christian  world,"  a  blessed,  a  rich  country, 
and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles ;  and  for  some  thhigs  *  preferred 
before  other  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laboiious  dis- 
coveries, art  of  navigation,  true  merchants,  they  carry  the 
bell  away  from  all  other  nations,  even  the  Portugals  and 
Hollanders  themselves ;  * "  without  all  fear,"  eaith  Boterus, 
"  furrowing  the  ocean  winter  and  summer,  and  two  of  their 
captains,  with  no  less  valour  than  fortune,  have  sailed  round 
about  the  world."  *  We  have  besides  many  particular  bless- 
ings, which  our  neighbours  want,  the  Gospel  truly  preached, 
church  discipline  established,  long  peace  and  quietness  free 
from  exactions,  foreign  fears,  invasions,  domestical  seditions, 
well  manured,  *  fortified  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most 
happy  in  that  fortunate  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
which  our  forefathers  have  laboured  to  effect,  and  desired 
to  see.  But  in  which  we  excel  all  others,  a  wise,  learned, 
religious  king,  another  Numa,  a  second  Augustus,  a  true 
Josiah ;  most  worthy  senators,  a  learned  clergy,  an  obedient 
commonalty,  &c  Yet  amongst  many  roses,  some  thistles 
grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormities,  which  much  disturb 
the  peace  of  this  body  politic,  eclipse  the  honour  and  glory 
of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and  with  all  speed  to  be  reformed. 

The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many 
swarms  of  rogues,  and  beggars,  thieves,  drunkards,  and  dis- 
contented persons  (whom  Lycurgus  in  Plutarch  calls  morbon 
reipubliciB,  the  boils  of  the  commonwealth),  many  poor  people 
in  all  our  towns.    Oivitates  tgnobiles  as  ^  Polydore  calls  them, 

1  Jam  inde   non  miniii  belli  gloria,  duo  illorum  duces  non  mtnore  audadft 

auSun  humanitatls  oultu  inter  tlorentia-  qujim  fortune  totios  orbem  terra  cir> 

tmas   orbis  Cbristiani  gentes  imprimis  cnmnavigirunt.    Amphitheatre  Boterus. 

floruit.      Camden  Brit,  de  Normannis.  *  A  fertile  soil,  ffood  air,  &o.     Tin,  Lead, 

I  Geog.  Keeker.         *  Tarn  taieme  quJim  Wool,  SaflBrou,  &c.         >  Tota  Britannia 

■state  intrepid*  aoloant  Oceanum.  et  unica  velut  arx.  Boter.       •  Lib.  1,  hM. 
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base-built  cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous, 
and  thin  of  inhabitants.  Our  land  is  fertile  we  may  not  deny, 
full  of  all  good  things,  and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  with 
cities,  as  well  as  Italy,  France,  Grermany,  the  Low  Countries  ? 
because  their  policy  hath  been  otherwise,  and  we  are  not  so 
thrifty,  circumspect,  industrious.  Idleness  is  the  maltis  genim 
of  our  nation.  For  as  i  Boterus  justly  argues,  fertility  of  a 
country  is  not  enough,  except  art  and  industry  be  joined  unto 
it;  according  to  Aristotle,  riches  ai*e  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ;  natural,  are  good  land,  fair  mines,  &c.,  artificial,  are 
manufactures,  coins,  &c.  Many  kingdoms  are  fertile,  but 
thin  of  inhabitants,  as  that  Duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy, 
which  Leander  Albertus  so  much  magnifies  for  com,  wine, 
fruits,  &C.,  yet  nothing  near  so  populous  as  those  which  are 
more  barren.  ^ "  England,"  saith  he,  "  London  only  ex- 
cepted, hath  never  a  populous  city,  and  yet  a  fruitful  coun- 
try." I  find  46  cities  and  walled  towns  in  Alsatia,  a  small 
province  in  Germany,  50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  vil- 
lages, no  ground  idle ;  no,  not  rocky  places,  or  tops  of  hills 
are  untiUed,  as  'Munster  informeth  us.  In  *Greichgea,  a 
small  territory  on  the  Necker,  24  Italian  miles  over,  I  read 
of  20  walled  towns,  innumerable  villages,  each  one  containing 
150  houses  most  part,  besides  castles  and  noblemen's  palaces. 
I  observe  in  ^Turinge,  in  Dutchland  (twelve  miles  over  by 
their  scale),  12  counties,  and  in  tiiem  144  cities,  2,000  vil- 
lages, 144  towns,  250  castles.  In  •  Bavaria,  34  cities,  46 
towns,  &c  ''PorttigcMa  interamnis,  a  small  plot  of  ground, 
hath  1,460  parishes,  130  monasteries,  200  bridges.  Malta, 
a  barren  island,  yields  20,000  inhabitants.  But  of  all  the 
rest,  I  admire  Lues  Guicdardine'a  relations  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Holland  hath  26  cities,  400  great  villages.  Zea- 
land, 10  cities,  102  parishes.  Brabant,  26  cities,  102  parishes. 
Flanders,  28  cities,  90  towns,  1,154  villages,  besides  abbeys, 

1  Inoiement.  orb.  1. 1,  c.  9.  <  An-  mems,  nnllus  locui  otiosus  aut  incnltua. 

gliflB,  ezcepto  Londino,  nulla  est  civitas  ^  Ohytreus    orat.    edit.    Francof.    1588. 

memorabilis,  licet  ea  natio  rerum  om-  6  Maginns  Geog.       •  Ortelius  k  Vaseo  et 

niom   copii   abundet.  >  Cosmog.  Pet.  de  Medina.  7  An  hundred  &ini 

Ub.  8,  cop.  119.    Tillarom  non  est  nu-  lies  in  each. 
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castles,  &c  The  Low  Countries  generally  have  three  cities 
at  least  for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far  more  populous  and 
rich ;  and  what  is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excel- 
lency in  all  manner  of  trades  ?  Their  commerce,  which  is 
maintained  by  a  multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excellent 
channels  made  by  art  and  opportune  havens,  to  which  they 
build  their  cities ;  all  which  we  have  in  like  measure,  or  -at 
least  may  have.  But  their  chiefest  loadstone  which  draws  all 
manner  of  commerce  and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their 
present  estate,  is  not  fertility  of  soil,  but  industry  that  en- 
richeth  them ;  the  gold  mines  of  Peni,  or  Nova  Hispania  may 
not  compare  with  them.  They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 
of  their  own,  wine  nor  oil,  or  scarce  any  com  growing  in 
those  united  provinces ;  little  or  no  wood,  tin,  lead,  iron,  silk, 
wool,  any  stuff  almost,  or  metal ;  and  yet  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, that  brag  of  their  mines,  fertile  England,  cannot  com- 
pare with  them.  I  dare  boldly  say,  that  neither  France, 
Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any  part  of  Italy,  Valence 
in  Spain,  or  that  pleasant  Andalusia,  with  their  excellent 
fruits,  wine  and  oil,  two  harvests,  no  not  any  part  of  Europe 
is  60  flourishing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of  good  ships,  of 
well-built  cities,  so  abounding  with  all  things  necessary  for 
the  use  of  man.  'Tis  our  Indies,  an  epitome  of  China,  and 
all  by  reason  of  their  industry,  good  policy,  and  commerce. 
Industry  is  a  loadstone  to  draw  all  good  things ;  that  alone 
makes  countries  flourish,  cities  populous,  ^and  will  enforce 
by  reason  of  much  manure,  which  necessarily  follows,  a  bar- 
ren soil  to  be  fertile  and  good,  as  sheep,  saith  *  Dion,  mend  a 
bad  pasture. 

Tell  me,  politicians,  why  is  that  fruitful  Palestina,  noble 
Greece,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (mere 
carcasses  now)  fallen  from  that  they  were  ?  The  ground  ia 
the  same,  but  the  government  is  altered;  the  people  are 
grown  slothful,  idle;  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  in- 

1  Popnli  mnltifeado  diligente  oultnrft    t  Orat.  86.    Terra  abi  otm  stebulamtiiv 
tbacandat  lolam      Boter.  L  8,  o.  8  opttma  agriooUs  ob  itexont. 
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dustiy  is  decayed.  Nb7i  faiigata  avi  effceta  humiis,  as  *  Colu- 
mella well  informs  Sylvinus,  sed  nostra  Jit  inertid,  S^c.  May 
a  man  believe  that  which  Aristotle  in  his  politics,  Pausanias, 
Stepiianus,  Sophianus,  Gerbelius  relate  of  old  Greece  ?  I  find 
heretofore  seventy  cities  in  Epirus  overthrown  by  Paulas 
iBmilius,  a  goodly  province  in  times  past,  ^  now  left  desolate 
of  good  towns  and  almost  inhabitants.  Sixty-two  cities  in 
Macedonia  in  Strabo's  time.  I  find  thirty  in  Laconia,  but  now 
scarce  so  many  villages,  saith  Gerbelius.  If  any  man  from 
Mount  Taygetus  should  view  the  country  round  about,  and  see 
tot  delicias,  tot  urbes  per  Peloponnesum  dispersas,  so  many  deli- 
cate and  brave  built  cities  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cun- 
ning, so  neatly  set  out  in  Peloponnesus,  '  he  should  perceive 
them  now  ruinous  and  overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate, 
and  laid  level  with^  the  ground.  IncrediUh  dictu,  S^c.  And 
as  he  laments,  Quis  talia  fandx>  Temperet  a  lachrymts  f  Quu 
tam  durus  avi  ferreus  f  (so  he  prosecutes  it)*  Who  is  he 
that  can  sufficiently  condole  and  commiserate  these  ruins  ? 
Where  are  those  4,000  cities  of  Egypt,  those  100  cities  in 
Crete?  Are  they  now  come  to, two?  What  saith  Pliny 
and  JBlian  of  old  Italy  ?  There  were  in  former  ages  1,166 
cities  ;  Blondus  and  Machiavel,  both  grant  them  now  nothing 
near  so  populous,  and  full  of  good  towns  as  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  (for  now  Leander  Albertus  can  find  but  300  at 
most),  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  *  Livy,  not  then  so  strong 
and  puissant  as  of  old :  They  mustered  seventy  Legions  in  for- 
mer times,  which  now  the  known  world  will  scarce  yield.  Al- 
exander built  seventy  cities  in  a  short  space  for  his  part,  our 
Sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice  as  many,  and  leave  all 
desolate.  Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great 
Britain  is  now  more  populous  than  ever  it  was ;  yet  let  them 

I  I>e  re  rust.  1.  2,  cap.  1.     The  soil 
Is  not    tiled    or   exhausted,   but    has    *  Not  eren  the  hardest  of  oar  fbes  oooM 
become     barren    through     our    sloth.  hear, 

I  Uodie  urbibus  desolatnr,  et  ma^a  ex       Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear, 
n&rte  incolis  destituitur.   Gerbelius  desc. 

GrsBciie,  lib.  6.  >  Videbit  eas  fere  om-  *  Lib.  7.  Septuaginta  olim  legiones 
nee  aut  erersas,  ant  solo  aequataa,  aut  in  scriptse  dicuntur;  quas  vires  hodie,  &o. 
rodera  fbedissimi  d^ecta^.    Gerbelius 
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read  Bede,  Leiand,  and  others,  they  shall  find  it  most  flour* 
ished  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchj,  and  in  the  CJonqueror's  time 
was  far  better  inhabited  than  at  this  present  See  that 
Domesdaj-Book,  and  show  me  those  thousands  of  parishes, 
which  are  now  decayed,  cities  ruined,  villages  depopulated, 
&C.  The  lesser  the  territory  is,  commonly,  the  richer  it  is. 
Parvus  sed  bene  culttis  ager.  As  those  Athenian,  Lacede- 
monian, Arcadian,  Aelian,  Sycionian,  Messenian,  &c,  com- 
monwealths of  Greece  make  ample  proof,  as  those  imperial 
cities  and  ^t^q  states  of  Grermany  may  witness,  those  Cantons 
of  Switzers,  Rheti,  Grisons,  Walloons,  Territories  of  Tuscany, 
Luke  and  Senes  of  old.  Piedmont,  Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy, 
Ragusa,  &c. 

That  prince,  therefore,  as  ^  Boterus  adviseth,  that  will  have 
a  rich  country,  and  fair  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privi- 
leges, painful  inhabitants,  artificers,  and  suffer  no  rude  matter 
unwrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wool,  lead,  &c,  to  be  transported  out 
of  his  country, — ^  a  thing  in  part  seriously  attempted  amongst 
us,  but  not  effected.  And  because  industry  of  men,  and  mul- 
titude of  trade  so  much  avails  to  the  ornament  and  enriching 
of  a  kingdom ;  those  ancient  *  Massilians  would  admit  no  man 
into  their  city  that  had  not  some  trade.  Selym,  the  first 
Turkish  emperor,  procured  a  thousand  good  artificers  to  be 
brought  from  Taurus  to  Constantinople.  The  Polanders  in 
dented  with  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  their  new-chosen  king, 
to  bring  with  him  an  hundred  families  of  artificers  into  Po- 
land. James  the  First,  in  Scotland,  (as  ^  Buchanan  writes,) 
sent  for  the  best  artificers  he  could  get  in  Europe,  and  gave 
them  great  rewards  to  teach  his  subjects  their  several  trades. 
Edward  the  Third,  our  most  renowned  king,  to  his  eternal 
memory,  brought  clothing  first  into  this  island,  transporting 
some  families  of  artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  How  many 
goodly  cities  could  I  reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  trade, 
where  thousands  of  inhabitants  live  singular  well  by  their 

>  Pollt.  1. 8,  o.  8.  *  For  dyeing  of    propoeitis  pnemiis,  nt  Scoti  ab  Us  edooe- 

sloths^and  dressing,  &o.        >  Val«r.  1.  2,    rentur. 
3.1.        «H3«t.  Scol    lib.  10     BlAgnis 
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fingers*  ends  !  As  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  clotb  of  gold ; 
great  Milan  by  silk,  and  all  curious  works  ;  Arras  in  Artois 
by  those  fair  hangings ;  many  cities  in  Spain,  many  in 
France,  Germany,  have  none  other  maintenance^  especially 
those  within  the  land.  *  Mecca  in  Arabia  Petraea,  stands  in 
a  most  unfruitful  country,  that  wants  water,  amongst  the 
rocks  (as  Vertomanus  describes  it),  and  yet  it  is  a  most  ele- 
gant and  pleasant  city,  by  reason  of  the  traffic  of  the  east 
and  west  Ormus  in  Persia  is  a  most  famous  mart-town, 
hath  nought  else  but  the  opportunity  of  the  haven  to  make  it 
flourish.  Corinth,  a  noble  city,  (Lumen  Graeciae,  TuUy  calls 
it,)  the  Eye  of  Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus, 
those  excellent  ports,  drew  all  that  traffic  of  the  Ionian  and 
-ZEgean  seas  to  it ;  and  yet  the  country  about  it  was  curva  et 
superciltosa,  as'  ^  Strabo  terms  it,  rugged  and  harsh.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  Athens,  Actium,  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  most 
of  those  towns  in  Greece.  Nuremberg  in  Grermany  is  sited 
in  a  most  barren  soil,  yet  a  noble,  imperial  city,  by  the  sole 
industry  of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades,  they  draw  the  riches 
of  most  countries  to  them,  so  expert  in  manufactures,  that  as 
Sallust  long  since  gave  out  of  the  like,  Sedem  aninue  in  ex- 
tremis  digitis  hdbent^  their  soul,  or  inteUectus  agens,  was  placed 
in  their  fingers'  end;  and  so  we  may  say  of  Basil,  Spire, 
Cambray,  Frankfort,  &c  It  is  almost  incredible  to  speak 
what  some  write  of  Mexico  and  the  cities  adjoining  to  it,  no 
place  in  the  world  at  their  first  discovery  more  populous, 
•  Mat  Riccius,  the .  Jesuit,  and  some  others,  relate  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Chinese  most  populous  countries,  not  a  beggtir 
or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that  means  they 
prosper  and  flourish.  We  have  the  same  means,  able  bodies, 
pliant  wits,  matter  of  all  sorts,  wool,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead,  wood, 
&c.,  many  excellent  subjects  to  work  upon,  only  industry  is 
wanting.     We  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the  seas, 

1  Mnnst.    coam.   1.    6«   o.  74.      Agro  Oocidentis.         *  Lib.  8,  Oeogr.  ob  aspe- 

Mnniam    nsram    infeecundissimo,   aqnSL  rum  situm.      '  Lib.  Edit,  k  Nic.  Tregant 

indigente,  inter  saxeta,  urbs  tamen  ele-  Belg.  A   1616,  expedit.  in  Sinas. 
(anossima.  ob  Orientis  n^^tiationM  et 
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which  they  make  good  use  of  to  their  necessities,  set  them- 
selves a  work  about,  and  severally  improve,  sending  the  same 
to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or  else  make  toys  and  baubles  of  the 
tails  of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a  reck- 
oning as  the  whole.  In  most  of  our  cities,  some  few  ex- 
cepted, like  ^  Spanish  loiterers,  we  live  wholly  by  tippling- 
inns  and  alehouses.  Malting  are  their  best  ploughs,  their 
greatest  traffic  to  sell  ale.  *  Meteran  and  some  others  object 
to  us,  that  we  are  no  whit  so  industrious  as  the  Hollanders : 
**  Manual  trades  (saith  he)  which  are  more  curious  or  trouble- 
some, are  wholly  exercised  by  strangers  ;  they  dwell  in  a  sea 
full  of  fish,  but  they  are  so  idle,  they  will  not  catch  so  much 
as  shall  serve  their  own  turns,  but  buy  it  of  their  neighbours.** 
Tush  '  Mare  liberum,  they  fish  under  our  noses,  and  seU  it  to 
us  when  they  have  done,  at  their  own  prices. 

**  Pudet  haws  opprobria  nobis 
£t  dlci  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refelli.** 

I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers,  and  know 
not  how  to  answer  it. 

Amongst  our  towns,  there  is  only  *  London  that  bears  tho 
face  of  a  city,  *  Epitome  BrttannitB,  a  famous  emporttun,  sec- 
ond to  none  beyond  seas,  a  noble  mart ;  but  sola  crescity  de* 
crescentihus  aliis  ;  and  yet  in  my  slender  judgment,  defective 
in  many  thing3.  The  rest  ('some  few  excepted)  are  in 
mean  estate,  ruinous  most  part,  poor,  and  full  of  beggars,  by 
reason  of  their  decayed  trades,  neglected  or  bad  policy,  idle- 
ness of  their  inhabitants,  riot,  which  had  rather  beg  or  loiter, 
and  be  ready  to  starve,  than  work. 

I  cannot  deny  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  our  cities,  ^  that  they  are  not  so  fair  built,  (for  the  sole 

1  Ubi  nobiles  probi  loco  habent  artem  all-  turn  non  piscantur  qnantum  Insnlae  su^ 

qnatn  proflteri.  Cleonard.  ep.  1. 1.      SLib.  fecerit,   sed  4  yicinis   emere  oogantur 

18,  Belg.  Hist,  non  tam  laboriosi  ut  Belgce,  »  Grotll  Liber.        *  Urbs  animis  numero- 

■od  ut  Hiapani  otiatores  ritam  ut  pluri-  que  potens,  et  robore  jpentis     ScaJiger. 

mum  otiosam  agentes;  artea  manuarisB  6  Camden.        •  York,  Bristol,  Norwich, 

quee  plurimum  habent  in  se  laboris  et  dif-  Worcester,  &c.        7  M.  Gninsford's  Argu- 

ficaltatls,  majoremque  requirunt  indus-  ment :  Because  gentlemen  dwell  with  ui 

triam.  a  peregrinio  et  exteris  exercentnr:  in  the  country  villagef*  our  cities  are  ksi, 

habitant  in  pLico3issimomari,inter»a  tan  li  nothing  to  the  purpose;  pat  ihvM 
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magnificence  of  this  kingdom,  concerning  buildings,  hath  been 
of  old  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious  houses,)  so  rich, 
thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countries ;  besides  the 
reasons  Cardan  gives.  Subtil.  Lib.  11,  we  want  wine  and  oil, 
their  two  harvests ;  we  dwell  in  a  colder  air,  and  for  that 
cause  must  a  little  more  liberally  *  feed  of  flesh,  as  all  north- 
em  countries  do :  our  provisions  will  not  therefore  extend  to 
the  maintenance  of  so  many;  j^i  notwithstanding  we  have 
matter  of  all  sorts,  an  open  sea  for  traffic,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
goodly  havens.  And  how  can  we  excuse  our  negligence,  our 
riot,  drunkenness,  &c,  and  such  enormities  that  follow  it? 
We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  you  will  say,  severe  stat- 
utes, houses  of  correction,  &c.,  to  small  purpose  it  seems ;  it 
is  not  houses  will  serve,  but  cities  of  correction  ;  *  our  trades 
generally  ought  to  be  reformed,  wants  supplied.  In  other 
countries  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I  confess,  but  that 
doth  not  excuse  us,  •  wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  drones, 
taniults,  discords,  contention,  lawsuits,  many  laws  made 
against  them  to  repress  those  innumerable  brawls  and  law- 
suits, excess  in  apparel,  diet,  decay  of  tillage,  depopulations, 
*  especially  against  rogues,  beggars,  Egyptian  vagabonds  (so 
termed  at  least)  which  have  *  swarmed  all  over  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Poland,  as  you  may  read  in  *  Munster,  Cran- 
zius,  and  Aventinus ;  as  those  Tartars  and  Arabians  at  this 
day  do  in  the  eastern  countries ;  yet  such  has  been  the  iniquity 
of  all  ages,  as  it  seems  to  small  purpose.  Nemo  in  nostrd 
civitate  mendictis  estOyf  saith  Plato ;  he  will  have  them 
purged  from  a  •  commonwealth,  ^  "  as  a  bad  humour  from  the 

handred  or  four  hundred  villages  in  a  frustra  exercenfc  jnstitiam.    Mor.  TTtop. 

shire,  and  every  village  yield  a  gentle-  Lib  1.        »  Mancipiia  locuples  egnt  seris 

man,  what  is  four  hundred  families  to  Cappadocum  rex.    Hor.       *Re^sdigni- 

increane  one  of  our  cities,  or  to  contend  talis  non  est  exercere  imperium  in  men- 

with  theirs,  which  stand  thicker?    And  dicos  sed  in  opulentos.    Non  est  regni 

whereas   ours   usually  consist  of  seven  decus,  sed  carceris  esse  custos.    Idem, 

thousand,  theirs  consist  of  forty  thou-  4  Colluvies  hominum  mirabiles   excocti 

sand  inhabitants,      i  Maxima  para  victfls  solo,  immundi  vcstes  foedi  visu,  furti  im- 

in  came  consistit.    Polyd.  Lib.  1,  Hist,  primis  acres,   &c.        &  Cosmog.  lib.   3, 

SRefrsenate   monopolii    licentiam,  pau-  cap.  5.        t  "  Let  no  one  in  our  city  b« 

ciores  alantur  otio,  redintegretur  agrico-  a    beggar."       «  SenecA.    Ilaud    minus 

latio,  laniflcium  instauretur,  ut  sit  ho-  turpia  principi  multa   supplicia,  quim 

nestum  negotinm  quo  se  exerceat  otiosa  medico  multa  ftinera.       ^  Ac  pituitam  et 

iUa  turba.    Nisi    his    maliii   raedentur,  bilem  a  corpore  (11  de  leicg.)  omnett  vult 
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body,"  that  are  like  so  manj  ulcers  and  boils,  and  must  btf 
cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  many  other  states  have  decreed  in 
this  case,  read  Amiseus,  cap,  19;  Boterus,  libro  8,  cap.  2; 
Osonus  de  Rebus  gest  Eman,  lib.  11.  When  a  country  is 
overstocked  with  people,  as  a  pasture  is  oft  overlaid  with 
cattle,  they  had  wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  them- 
selves, by  sending  out  colonies,  or  by  wars,  as  those  old 
Romans ;  or  by  employing  them  at  home  about  some  public 
buildings,  as  bridges,  road-ways,  for  which  those  Romans 
were  famous  in  this  island ;  as  Augustus  Caesar  did  in  Rome^ 
the  Spaniards  in  their  Indian  mines,  as  at  Potosi  in  Peru, 
where  some  30,000  men  are  still  at  work,  6,000  furnaces 
ever  boiling,  &c.,  ^  aqueducts,  bridges,  havens,  those  stupend 
works  of  Trajan,  Claudius,  at  *  Ostium,  Dioclesiani  Therma, 
Fucinus  Lacus,  that  Piraeum  in  Athens,  made  by  Themisto- 
cles,  amphitheatrums  of  curious  marble,  as  at  Verona,  Civitas 
Philippi,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian  and  Fla- 
minian  ways,  prodigious  works  all  may  witness ;  and  rather 
than  they  should  be  'idle,  as  those  *  Egyptian  Pharaohs, 
Maris,  and  Sesostris  did,  to  task  their  subjects  to  build  un- 
necessary pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  channels,  lakes,  gi- 
gantic works  all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion,  riot,  drunken- 
ness, *  Quo  scilicet  alantur,  et  ne  vagando  laborare  desuescanU 

Another  eyesore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable 
rivers,  a  great  blemish  as  •  Boterus,  '  Hippolitus  a  Collibus, 
and  other  politicians  hold,  if  it  be  neglected  in  a  common- 
wealth. Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the 
Ix)w  Countries  on  this  behalf,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  territory 
of  Padua,  in  ^France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  likewise  about  cor- 

eztermiiiari.      i  See  Lipsius  Admlranda.  diaounu  polit.  cap.  2,  *^  wherebj  they  ax* 

s  De  quo  Suet,  in  Claudio,  et  PiiniuSf  supported,  and  do  not  become  Tagrants 

e.  86.       s  Ut  egestati  simul  et  ignavisB  by  being  less   accustomed  to  labour." 

occarratur,  opiflcia  condiscantur,  tenues  o  Lib.  1,  de  faicreau.  Urb.  cap.  6.       '  Cap. 

suUeventur.    Bodin.  1. 6,  c.  2,  num.  6, 7.  6,  de  increm.  urb.    Quas  tinmen,  laeua 

*  Amasis  .ffigypti  rex  legem  promulgavit,  aut  mare  alluit  ^  Incredibllem  com- 

at  omnes  subditi   quotannis   rationem  moditatem,  vecturfL  mercium  tres  fluvll 

vedderent  unde  viyerent.        ^  Busooldus  naTigabUes,  &o<    Boterus  de  QalUi. 
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rivations  of  water  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren  grounds,  to 
drain  fens,  bogs,  and  moors.  Massinissa  made  many  inward 
parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia  in  Africa,  before  his  time  in- 
cult  and  horrid,  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this  means.  Great 
industry  is  generally  used  all  over  the  eastern  countries  in 
this  kind,  especially  in  Egypt,  about  Babylon  and  Damascus, 
as  Vertomannus  and  ^  Gotardus  Arthus  relate ;  about  Barce- 
lona, Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other  places  of  Spain, 
Milan  in  Italy ;  by  reason  of  which  their  soil  is  much  im- 
poverished, and  infinite  commodities  arise  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmus  be- 
twixt Africa  and  Asia,  which  ^Sesostris  and  Darius,  and 
some  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  formerly  undertaken,  but  with 
iU  success,  as  *  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  and  Pliny,  for  that 
Red  Sea  being  three  *  cubits  higher  than  Egypt,  would  have 
drowned  all  the  country,  coepto  destiterant,  they  left  oflf ;  jei 
as  the  same  *  Diodorus  writes,  Ptolemy  renewed  the  work 
many  years  after,  and  absolved  it  in  a  more  opportune 
place. 

That  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be 
made  navigable  by  Demetrius,  by  Julius  Caesar,  Nero,  Domi- 
tian,  Herodes  Atticus,  to  make  a  speedy  •  passage,  and  less 
dangerous,  ftrom  the  Icmian  and  iBgean  seas ;  but  because  it 
could  not  be  so  well  affected,  the  Peloponnesians  built  a  wall 
like  our  Picts's  wall  about  Schaenute,  where  Neptune's  tem- 
ple stood,  and  in  the  shortest  cut  over  the  Isthmus,  of  which 
Diodorus,  lib.  11,  Herodotus,  lib*  8,  Vran.  Our  latter 
writers  call  it  Hexamilium,  which  Amurath  the  Turk  de- 
molished, the  Venetians,  anno  1453,  repaired  in  15  days  with 
30,000  men.  Some,  saith  Acosta,  would  have  a  passage  cut 
from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios  in  America ;  but  Thuanus 
and  Serres  the  French  historians  speak  of  a  famous  aqueduct 

1  Herodotus.         *  Ind.  Orient,  cap.  2.  Archimedes,  who  holds  the  superficies 

Rotam  in  medio  flmnine  constituunt,  cui  of  all  waters  even.       ^  Lib.  1,  cap.  3. 

ez  peUibas  animalium  consutos  uteres  ^  Dion.    Pausanias,    et  Nic.    Oerbelius. 

appendunt,  hi  dum  rota  movetur.  aquam  Munster.  Coem.  Lib.  4,  cap.  86.    Ut  bre- 

per  canales,  &c.  »  Centum  pedes  lata  vior  foret  naTigatio  et  minus  perlcnloM. 
tH»a,  aO  alta.       «  Contrary  to  that  of 
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in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Seine,  and  from  Rhodanus  to  the  Loire.  The 
like  to  which  was  formerly  assayed  by  Domitian  the  em- 
peror, ^fix)m  Arar  to  Moselle,  which  Cornelius  Tacitus 
speaks  of  in  the  13th  of  his  Annals,  after  by  Charles  the 
Great  and  others.  Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  be- 
stowed in  either  new  making  or  mending  channeb  of  rivers, 
and  their  passages,  (as  Aurelianus  did  by  Tiber  to  make  it 
navigable  to  Rome,  to  convey  com  from  Egypt  to  the  city, 
vadum  alvei  tumentts  effodit  saith  Vopiscus,  et  Tiheris  ripas 
exiruxit,  he  cut  fords,  made  banks,  &c,)  decayed  havens, 
which  Claudius  the  emperor,  with  infinite  pains  and  chaises, 
attempted  at  Ostia,  as  I  have  said,  the  Venetians  at  this  day 
to  preserve  their  city  ;  many  excellent  means  to  enrich  their 
territories,  have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provinces  of 
Europe,  as  planting  some  Indian  plants  amongst  us,  silk- 
worms, ^  the  very  mulberry  leaves  in  the  plains  of  Granada 
yield  30,000  crowns  per  annum  to  the  king  of  Spain's  coffers, 
besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  are  busied  about 
them  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  all  over 
Spain.  In  France  a  great  benefit  is  raised  by  salt,  &c, 
whether  these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted  with 
us,  and  with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted,  silk-worms 
(I  mean,)  vines,  fir-trees,  &c.  Cardan  exhorts  Edward  the 
Sixth  to  plant  olives,  and  is  fully  persuaded  they  would  pros- 
per in  this  island.  With  us,  navigable  rivers  are  most  part 
neglected ;  our  streams  are  not  great,  I  confess,  by  reason  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  island,  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even, 
not  headlong,  swift,  or  amongst  rocks  and  shelves,  as  foam 
ing  Rhodanus  and  Loire  in  France,  Tigris  in  Mesopotamia 
violent  Durius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirlpools,  as  the 
Rhine,  and  Danubius,  about  Shaffausen,  Lausenburgh,  Linz, 
and  Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators ;  or  broad  shallow,  as 

1  Charles  the  Great  went  about  to  make  Rednich  to  Altimtd.   Ut  naTigabilia  Inter 

a  chaunel  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  se    Occidentia    et    Septentrionis    Uttora 

BiL  Pirkimems  descript.  Qer.  the  ruins  flerent.         >  Mao^nua  Ge<^ci^.    Simleriu 

art  yet   seen    about  Wesaenburg  Arom  de  rep.  Helvet.  lib.  1,  desoribii 
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Neckar  in  the  Palatinate,  Tibris  in  Italy ;  but  calm  and  fair 
as  Arar  in  France,  Hebrus  in  Macedonia,  £urotas  in  Laco- 
nia,  they  gently  glide  along,  and  might  as  well  be  repaired 
many  of  them  (I  mean  Wye,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamisis  at 
Oxford,  the  defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the  mean  time)  as  the 
River  of  Lee  from  Ware  to  London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or 
SLS  some  will  Henry  L,  ^  made  a  channel  from  Trent  to  Lin- 
coln, navigable ;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Camden,  is  decayed, 
and  much  mention  is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  like  monu- 
ments  found  about  old  *Verulamium,  good  ships  have  for- 
merly come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places,  whose  chan- 
nels, havens,  ports,  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We  con- 
temn this  benefit  of  carriage  by  waters,  and  are  therefore 
compelled  in  the  inner  parts  of  this  island,  because  portage  is 
so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  ourselves,  and  live  like  so 
many  boars  in  a  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

We  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth, 
Portsmouth,  Milford,  &c.,  equivalent  if  not  to  be  preferred 
to  that  Indian  Havanna,  old  Brundusium  in  Italy,  Aulis  in 
Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acamia,  Suda  in  Crete,  which  have 
few  ships  in  them,  little  or  no  traffic  or  trade,  which  have 
scarce  a  village  on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities,  sed  viderint 
poUHd.  I  could  here  justly  tax  many  other  neglects,  abuses, 
errors,  defects  among  us,  and  in  other  countries,  depopula- 
tions, riot,  drunkenness,  &c.,  and  many  such,  quce  nunc  in 
aurem  susurrare  non  libet.  But  I  must  take  heed,  ne  quid 
fravius  dicam,  that  I  do  not  overshoot  myself,  Sus  Minervam^ 
I  am  forth  of  my  element,  as  you  peradventure  suppose ;  and 
sometimes  Veritas  odium  parity  as  he  said,  ^  verjuice  and  oat- 
meal is  good  for  a  parrot."  For  as  Lucian  said  of  an  histo- 
rian, I  say  of  a  politician.  He  that  will  freely  speak  and 
write,  must  be  forever  no  subject,  under  no  prince  or  law,  but 
fay  out  the  matter  truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any  can, 
will,  like  or  dislike. 

1  Gttmdba  in  Lineolnihire.    Fossedike.  •  Near  8.  Albans,  "  which  mmlt  lol 

now  be  whispered  In  the  ear." 

▼OL.  I.  9 
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We  have  good  laws,  I  deny  not,  ta  recdij  such  enonni^eSi 
and  so  in  all  other  countries,  but  it  seems  not  always  to  good 
puqK)se.  We  had  need  of  some  general  visitor  in  our  age, 
that  should  reform  what  is  amiss ;  a  just  army  of  Rosie*crosse 
men,  for  they  will  amend  all  matters  (they  say),  reli^on,  pol- 
icy, manners,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c.  Another  Attila,  Tam- 
erlane, Hercules,  to  strive  with  Achelous,  AugecB  stabttlum 
purgare,  to  subdue  tyrants,  as  ^  he  did  Diomedes  and  Busiris ; 
to  expel  thieves,  as  he  did  Cacus  and  Lacinius ;  to  vindicate 
poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione ;  to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  the 
deserts  of  Lybia,  and  purge  the  world  of  monsters  and 
Centaurs ;  or  another  Theban  Crates  to  reform  our  manners, 
to  compose  quarrels  and  controversies,  as  in  his  time  he  did, 
and  was  therefore  adored  for  a  god  in  Athens.  **  As  Her- 
cules '  purged  the  world  of  monsters,  and  subdued  them^  so 
did  he  fight  against  envy,  lust,  anger,  avarice,  &c.,  and  all 
those  feral  vices  and  monsters  oi  the  mind."  It  were  ta  be 
wished  we  had  some  such  visitor,  or  if  wishing  would  -eervey 
one  had  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as  Timolaus  desired  in  ^  Lucian> 
by  virtue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  as  10,000  men,  or 
an  army  of  giants,  go  invisible,  open  gates  and  castle  doors, 
have  what  treasure  he  would,  transport  himself  in  an  instant 
to  what  place  he  desired,  alter  affections,  cure  all  manner  of 
diseases,  that  he  might  range  over  the  world,  and  reform  all 
distressed  states  and  persons,  as  he  would  hims^f.  He  might 
reduce  those  wandering  Tartars  in  order,  that  infest  China 
on  the  one  side,  Muscovy,  Poland,  on  the  other ;  and  tarae 
the  vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  »id  spoil  those  eastern  coun- 
tries, that  they  should  never  use  more  caravans,  or  janizaries 
to  conduct  them.  He  might  root  out  barbarism  out  of  Amer- 
ica, and  fully  discover  Terta  AustraUs  Ineogmta,  find  out  the 
northeast  and  northwest  passages,  drain  those  mighty  Maw>i 
tian  fens,  cut   down    those   vast   Hircinian  woods,  irrigate 

1  Lisius  Girald.  Nat.  comes.        *  Apu-  diam,   inridiam,   araritiam,    libidinem, 

leinB,  lib.  4,  Fior.  Lar.  fomiliaris  inter  ceteraque  animi  liumani  yitia  et  monstra 

hcnniaes  letatis  Bwr.  cultus  est,  litiam  philosophus  iste  Hercules  fait.     Pestes 

omoium  et  jargiorum  inter  propinquos  eas  meatibus  ezegit  omnes,  fre.       *  V^ 

arbiter  et  disoeptator.  AdTeritis  iiaoun-  tts  naTig. 
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those  barren  Arabian  deserts,  &c.,  cure  us  of  our  epidemical 
diseases,  scor^um,^/tca,  morbus  NeapoUtanuSy  S^Cy  end  all  our 
idle  controversies,  cut  ofif  our  tumultuous  desires^  inordinate 
lusts,  root  out  atheism,  impiet  j,  heresy,  schism,  and  superstition, 
which  now  so  crucify  the  woiid,  catechize  gross  ignorance, 
purge  Italy  of  luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of  superstition  and 
jealousy,  Grermany  of  drunkenness,  all  our  northern  country 
of  gluttony  and  intemperance,  castigate  our  hard-hearted  par- 
ents, masters,  tutors ;  lash  disobedient  children,  negligent  ser- 
vants, correct  these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal  sons,  enforce 
idle  persons  to  work,  drive  drunkards  oflf  the  alehouse,  re- 
press thieves,  visit  corrupt  and  tyrannizing  magistrates,  &c 
But  as  L.  Licinius  taxed  Timolaus,  you  may  us.  These  are 
vain,  absurd  and  ridiculous  wishes  not  to  be  hoped ;  all  must 
be  as  it  is,  ^  Bocchalinus  may  cite  commonwealths  to  come 
before  Apollo,  and  seek  to  reform  the  world  itself  by  com- 
missioners, but  there  is  no  remedy,  it  may  not  be  redressed, 
desinent  homines  turn  demum  stukescere  gttando  esse  destnent^ 
so  long  as  they  can.  wag  their  beards,  they  will  play  the 
ksaves  and  fools. 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  so  difficult,  impossible,  and 
far  beyond  Hercules's  labours  to  be  performed ;  let  them  be 
rude,  stupid,  ignorant,  incult,  lapis  super  lapidem  sedeaty  and 
as  the  *  apologist  will,  resp,  tussi,  et  graveolentia  lahoret,  mun- 
dus  vitio,  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are,  let  them  *  tyran- 
nize, epicurize,  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themselves  with 
factions,  superstitions,  lawsuits,  wars  and  contentions^  live  in 
riot,  poverty,  want,  misery ;  rebel,  wallow  as  so  many  swine 
in  their  own  dung,  with  Ulysses's  companions,  stiUtos  jttbeo  esse 
Ubenter.  I  will  yet,  to  satisfy  and  please  myself,  make  an 
Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  commonwealth 
of  mine  own,  in  which  I  will  freely  domineer,  build  cities, 
make  laws,  statutes,  as  I  list  myself.     And  why  may  I  not  ? 

-^ ^  Pictorihus  atque  poetis,  S^c,     You  know  what  liberty 

poets  ever  had,  and  besides,  my  predecessor  Democritus  was 

1  Raggnalioe,  part  2,  cap.  2,  et  part  8,    6(H-       *  <i^  sordldvia  «st,  sordMoat  ad 
9. 17.      *  Valent.  AndrpfB  Apolog.  manip.    hoc.        *  Hor 
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a  politician,  a  recorder  of  Abdera,  a  lawmaker  as  some  say ; 
and  why  may  not  I  presume  so  much  as  he  did  ?  Howsoever 
I  will  adventure.  For  the  site,  if  you  will  needs  urge  me  to 
it,  I  am  not  fully  resolved,  it  may  be  in  Terra  Australi  Jncog* 
nita,  there  is  room  enough  (for  of  my  knowledge  neither  that 
hungry  Spaniard,*  nor  Mercurius  Britannicus,  have  yet  dis- 
covered half  of  it),  or  else  one  of  those  floating  islands  in 
Mare  del  Zur,  which  like  the  Cyanian  isles  in  the  Euxine 
sea,  alter  their  place,  and  are  accessible  only  at  set  times,  and 
to  some  few  persons  ;  or  one  of  the  Fortunate  isles,  for  who 
knows  yet  where,  or  which  they  are  ?  there  is  room  enough 
in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and  northern  coasts  of  Asia. 
But  I  will  choose  a  site,  whose  latitude  shall  be  forty-five  de- 
grees (I  respect  not  minutes)  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate 
zone,  or  perhaps  under  the  equator,  that  f  Paradise  of  the 
world,  ubi  semper  virens  laurus,  S^Cj  where  is  a  perpetual 
spring ;  the  longitude  for  some  reasons  I  will  conceaL  Tet 
"  be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,"  that  if  any  hon- 
est gentleman  will  send  in  so  much  money,  as  Cardan  allows 
an  astrologer  for  casting  a  nativity,  he  shall  be  a  sharer,  I 
will  acquaint  him  with  my  project,  or  if  any  worthy  man  will 
stand  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  office  or  dignity,  (for  as  he 
said  of  his  archbishopric  of  Utopia,  'tis  sanctus  ambitus,  and 
not  amiss  to  be  sought  after,)  it  shall  be  freely  given  without 
all  intercessions,  bribes,  letters,  &c.,  his  own  worth  shall  be 
the  best  spokesman ;  and  because  we  shall  admit  of  no  dep- 
uties or  advowsons,  if  he  be  sufficiently  qualified,  and  as  able 
as  willing  to  execute  the  place  himself,  he  shall  have  present 
possession.  It  shall  be  divided  into  twelve  or  thirteen  prov- 
inces, fHid  those  by  hills,  rivers,  roadways,  or  some  more  emi- 
nent limits  exactly  bounded.  Each  province  shall  have  a 
metropolis,  which  shall  be  so  placed  as  a  centre  almost  in  a 
circumference,  and  the  rest  at  equal  distances,  some  twelve 
Italian  miles  asunder,  or  thereabout,  and  in  them  shall  be  sold 
all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man ;  statis  horis  et  dielms, 

•  Perdinuido  Quir.  1612.         t  Vide  Aootte  H  Utot. 
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no  market  towns,  markets  or  fairs,  for  they  do  bnt  beggar 
cities  (no  village  shall,  stand  above  six,  seven,  or  eight  miles 
from  a  city),  except  those  emporiums  which  are  by  the  sea- 
side, general  staples,  marts,  as  Antwerp,  Venice,  Bergen  of 
old,  London,  &c.,  cities  most  part  shall  be  situated  upon  nav- 
igable rivers  or  lakes,  creeks,  havens ;  and  for  their  form, 
regular,  round,  square,  or  long  square,  *  with  fair,  broad,  and 
straight  ^streets,  houses  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
like  Bruges,  Brusseb,  Rhegium  Lepidi,  Berne  in  Switzer- 
land, Milan,  Mantua,  Crema,  Cambalu  in  Tartary,  described 
by  M.  Polus,  or  that  Venetian  palma.  I  will  admit  very  few 
or  no  suburbs,  and  those  of  baser  building,  walls  only  to  keep 
out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be  in  some  frontier  towns,  or  by 
the  seaside,  and  those  to  be  fortified  *  after  the  latest  manner  of 
fortification,  and  situated  upon  convenient  havens,  or  opportune 
places.  In  every  so  built  city,  I  will  have  convenient  churches, 
and  separate  places  to  bury  the  dead  in,  not  in  churchyards ; 
a  citadeUa  (in  some,  not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons  for  offend- 
ers, opportune  market-places  of  all  sorts,  for  com,  meat,  cattle, 
fuel,  fish,  commodious  courts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all 
societies,  bourses,  meeting-places,  armouries,  *  in  which  shall 
be  kept  engines  for  quenching  of  fire,  artillery  gardens,  pub- 
lic walks,  theatres,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for  all  gymnastic 
sports,  and  honest  recreations,  hospitals  of  all  kinds,  for  chil- 
dren, orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men,  mad  men,  soldiers,  pest- 
houses,  &C.,  not  built  precario,  or  by  gouty  benefactors,  who, 
when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they"  have  extorted  all  their  lives, 
expressed  whole  provinces,  societies,  &c.,  give  something  to 
pious  uses,  build  a  satisfactory  almshouse,  school  or  bridge, 
&c^  at  their  last  end  or  before  perhaps,,  which  is  no  other- 
wise than  to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down  a  feather,  rob  a 
thousand  to  relieve  ten;  and  those  hospitals  so  built  and 
maintained,  not  by  collections,  benevolences,  donaries,  for  a 
set  number,  (as  in  ours,)  just  so  many  and  no  more  at  such 

1  Vide  Patrithnn,  lib.  8,  tit.  10,  de  In-  1. 1,  e.  nit;  >  With  walls  of  eartli,  &o. 
■tit.  Reipub.  *  Sic  olim  IBppodaxnus  <  Be  hit  PUn.  epist.  42,  Ub.  2,  et  Taeii 
Ifikdna  irist.  pdUt.  cap.  U,  et  VitruTius    Annal.  18  Ub. 
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a  rate,  but  for  all  those  who  stand  in  need,  be  they  more  or 
less,  and  that  ex  publico  cercario,  and  so  still  maintained,  non 
nobis  solum  nati  sumus,  S^c.  I  will  have  conduits  of  sweet 
and  good  water,  aptlj  disposed  in  each  town,  eommon  ^  gran- 
aries, as  at  Dresden  in  Misnia,  Stetein  in  Pomerland,  Nop- 
emberg,  <&c.  Colleges  of  mathematicians,  musician^;,  and 
actors,  as  of  old  at  Labedum  in  Ionia,  ^alchemists,  physi- 
cians, artists,  and  philosophers ;  that  all  arts  and  sciences  may 
sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned ;  and  public  historiog- 
raphers, as  amongst  those  ancient  •  Persians,  qui  in  comment 
tarios  referebant  qua  memoratu  digna  gerebantur,  informed 
and  appointed  by  the  state  to  register  all  famous  acts,  and  not 
by  ea(;h  insufficient  scribbler,  partial  or  parasitical  pedant,  as 
in  our  times.  I  will  provide  public  schools  of  all  kinds,  sing- 
ings dancing,  fencing,  &c.,  especially  of  grammar  and  lan- 
guages, not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious  precepts  ordinarily 
used,  but  by  use,  example,  conversation,*  as  travellers  learn 
abroad,  and  nurses  teach  their  children ;  as  I  will  have  all 
such  places,  so  will  I  ordain  •  public  governors,  fit  officers  to 
each  place,  treasurers,  sediles,  questors,  overseers  of  pupils, 
widows'  goods,  and  all  public  houses,  &c.,  and  those  once  a 
year  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all  receipts,  expenses,  to 
avoid  confusion,  et  sic  fiet  ut  non  ajbsumant  (as  I^iny  to  Tra* 
jan,)  quodpudecU  dicere.  They  shall  be  subordinate  to  those 
higher  officers  and  governors  of  each  city,  which  shall  not 
be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  artificers,  but  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  which  shall  be  tied  to  residence  in  those  towns 
they  dwell  next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons ;  for  I  see  no 
reason  (which  •Hippolitus  complains  of)  "that  it  should  bo 
more  dishonourable  for  noblemen  to  govern  the  city  than  the 
country,  or  unseemly  to  dwfeU  there  now,  than  of  old."    ^  I 

I  Vide    Briranium    de    regno    Perse  alia  proeurent.  Tide  Isaactun  Pontanam 

lib.  8,  de  his  et  Vegetium,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  de  cIt.  Amstel.  base  omnia,  &e.,  Gotar- 

de  Annona.        *  Not  to  make  gold,  but  dum  et  alios.     *  De  Incretn.  nrb.  cap.  18. 

for  matten  of  physic.  s  Bresonias  Ingenif^  fateor  me  non  intelUgece  car  ig>> 

Josephus,  lib.  21,  antiqait.  Jud.  cap.  6.  nobilins  sit  urbes  bene  munitas  colere 

Herod,  lib.  3.       *  So  Lod.  Vives  thinka  nunc  qukm  oliro,  aut  casao  rusticaB  pras- 

t>eet,  Oommineus,  and  others.        ft  Plato  esse  qulm  urbi.    Idem  Ubertus  Foliot.. 

8,  de  legg.  iEditos  ereari  mlt,  qui  Ibra,  de  Neapoli.      ^  Ke  tantillam  quidem  aoli 

^ntea,  Tiaa,  portua,  plateaa,  et  id  fenus  inooltum  relinqoitor,  ut  retvm  sit  na 
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will  have  no  bogs,  fens,  marshes,  vast  woods,  deserts,  heaths, 
commons,  but  all  inclosed ;  (yet  not  depopulated,  and  there- 
fore take  heed  you  mistake  me  not ;)  for  that  which  is  common, 
and  every  man^s,  is  no  man's ;  the  richest  countries  are  still 
inclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent,  with  us,  <&c.,  Spain,  Italy;  and 
where  indosures  are  least  in  quantity,  they  are  best  *  hus- 
banded, as  about  Florence  in  Italy,  Damascus  in  Syria,  &c., 
which  are  liker  gardens  than  fields.  I  will  not  have  a  bar- 
ren acre  in  all  my  territories,  not  so  much  as  the  tops  of 
mountains ;  where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be  supplied  by  art ; 
"lakes  and  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.  All  common 
highways,  bridges,  banks,  corrivations  of  waters,  aqueducts, 
channels,  publip  works,  building,  <&c,  out  of  a  '  common  stock, 
curiously  maintained  and  kept  in  repair;  no  depopulationa^ 
engrossing.*?,  alterations  of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the  consent 
of  some  supervisors  that  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
to  see  what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all  places,  what  is 
amiss,  how  to  help  it,  et  quid  qucequefercU  regio^  et  quid  quce^ 
que  recuiet^  what  ground  is  aptest  for  wood,  what  for  com, 
what  for  cattle,  gardens,  orchards,  fishponds,  &c,  with  a  char- 
itable division  in  every  village,  (not  one  domineering  house 
greedily  to  swallow  up  all,  which  is  too  common  with  us) 
what  for  lords,  *  what  for  tenants ;  and  because  they  shall  be 
better  encouraged  to  improve  such  lands  they  hold,  manure, 
plant  trees,  drain,  fence,  &C.,  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a 
known  rent,  and  known  fine  to  free  them  from  those  intoler- 
able exactions  of  tyrannizing  landlords.  These  supervisors 
shall  likewise  appoint  what  quantity  of  land  in  each  manor 

polHcem  qnidein  agri  In  his  regionibus  CotRwoI,  and  their  soil  much  mended, 

tterilem  aut  infiiecnndum  reperiri.    Mar^  Tuaser,  cap.  62,  of  his  husbandry,  is  of 

eus   Hemingius   Augustanus   de   regno  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed^  is  worth 

Chlnse,  1. 1,  c.  8.  i  M.  Carew,  in  Ids  three  common.    The  country  inclosed  I 

survey  of  Cornwall,  saith  that  before  that  praise ;  the  other  delighteth  not  me,  for 

6cmntsj  was  inclosed,  the  husbandmen  nothing   of  wealth  it  doth   raise,   &c. 

drank  water,  did  eat  little  or  no  bread,  ^  Incredibilis   navigiorum   copia,  nihilo 

Ibl.  66,  lib.  1,  their  apparel  was  coarse,  pauciores  in  aquis,  quim  in  eontinenti 

they  went  barelegged,  their  dwelling  was  commorantur.     M.  Ricceus  expedit    in 

torrespondent;  but  since  inclosure,  they  Sinas,  1.  1,  c.  8  '  To  this  purpose 

9re  decently,  and  have  money  to  spend  Arist.  polit.  2,  c.  6,  allows  a  third  part  of 

(Ibl.  28) ;  when  thdr  fields  were  common,  their  revenues.  Hippodamus  half.      «  ItA 

tMr  wool  was  coarse,  Cornish  hair;  but  lex  Agraria  olim  Eom«. 
rinoa  inokMmte,  it  Is  almost  as  good  as 
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13  fit  for  the  lord's  demesnes,  *  what  for  holding  of  tenant^ 
how  it  ought  to  be  husbanded,  ul  ^mcignetis  equis,  Minyce  gems 
cognita  remis,  how  to  be  manured,  tilled,  rectified,  *  hie 
segetes  veniunt,  iUic  fcelicius  uvce,  arhorei  foetus  alibi,  atque 
iiyussa  virescunt  Gramina^  and  what  proportion  is  fit  for  all 
callings,  because  private  professors  are  many  times  idiots,  ill 
husbands,  oppressors,  covetous,  and  know  not  how  to  improve 
their  own,  or  else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and  not  public 
good. 

Utopian  parity  is  a  kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for, 

•  rather  than  effected,  Eespub.  Christianopolitana,  Campanel- 
la*s  city  of  the  Sun,  and  that  new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions,  but 
mere  chimeras  and  Plato's  community  in  many  things  is  im- 
pious, absurd  and  ridiculous,  it  takes  away  all  splendour  and 
magnificence.  I  will  have  several  orders,  degrees  of  nobility, 
and  those  hereditary,  not  rejecting  younger  brothers  in  the 
mean  time,  for  they  shall  be  sufllciently  provided  for  by  pen- 
sions, or  so  qualified,  brought  up  in  some  honest  calling,  they 
shall  be  able  to  live  of  themselves.  I  will  have  such  a  pnn 
portion  of  ground  belonging  to  every  barony,  he  that  buys 
the  land  shall  buy  the  barony,  he  that  by  riot  consumes  his 
patrimony,  and  ancient  demesnes,  shall  forfeit  his  honours.* 
As  some  dignities  shall  be  hereditary,  so  some  again  by  elec- 
tion, or  by  gift,  (besides  free  offices,  pensions,  annuities,)  like 
our  bishoprics,  prebends,  the  Basso's  palaces  in  Turkey,  the 

*  procurator's  houses  and  offices  in  Venice,  which,  like  the 
golden  apple,  shall  be  given  to  the  worthiest,  and  best  de- 
serving both  in  war  and  peace,  as  a  reward  of  their  worth 
and  good  service,  as  so  many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at  (honos 
alit  arfes),  and  encouragements  to  others.  For  I  hate  these 
severe,  unnatural,  harsh,  German,  French,  and  Venetian  de- 
crees, which  exclude  plebeians  from  honours,  be  they  never 
so  wise,  rich,  virtuous,^  valiant,  and  well  qualified,  they  must 

1  Hie  segetes,  illicTeniuntfiDeliciiisiiTie,  Andreas,  Lord  Venilam.  <  So  is  tl 

Arborei  ftetus  alibi,  atque  injassa  Tires-  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  France, 

sunt  Gramina.    Virg.  1  Oeorg.       *  La-  &  See  Contaxentn  and  Osorliu  dm  rebm 

oanus,  1.  &        •  VIzg.       >  Joh.  Valent.  gestb  Bm&noeUi. 
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not  be  patricians,  but  keep  their  own  rank,  this  is  Kotura 

heUum  inferre,  odious  to  God  and  men,  I  abhor  it.     My  form 

of  government  shall  be  monarchical. 

*  **  nunqnam  libertas  gratior  extat, 
Qnam  sub  Rege  pio,*'  &c. 

Few  laws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in 
the  mother  tongue,  that  every  man  may  understand.     Every 
city  shall  have  a  peculiar  trade  or  privilege,  by  which  it  shall 
be  chiefly  maintained ;  ^  and  parents  shall  teach  their  chil- 
dren one  of  three  at  least,  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the 
mysteries  of  their  own  trade.     In  each  town  these  several 
tradesmen  shall  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the 
rest  from  danger  or  oflfence  ;  fire-trades,  as  smiths,  forge-men, 
brewers,  bakers,  metal-men,  &c,  shall  dwell  apart  by  them- 
selves ;  dyers,  tanners,  felmongers,  and  such  as  use  water  in 
convenient  places  by  themselves ;  noisome  or  fulsome  for  bad 
smells,  as  butchers'  slaughter-houses,  chandlers,  curriers,  in 
remote  places,  and  some  back  lanes.     Fraternities  and  com- 
panies, I  approve  of,  as  merchants*  bourses,  colleges  of  drug- 
rAa*a  T^K<<rQ.*o;or.o  rrxM^c.\a\*^i^^^  ^q^^  ^ut  all  tradcs  to  bc  rated  in 
jlerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and 
t  scarcity  soever  shall  come,  not  to 
such  wares  as  are  transported  or 
ecessary,  commodious,  and  such  as 
,  as  com,  wood,  coal,  &c.,  and  such 
t,  I  will  have  little  or  no  custom 
ich  things  as  are  for  pleasure,  de- 
le,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth 
A  greater  impost     I  will  have  cer- 
r  discoveries  every  year,  *  and  some 
3  travel  into  all  neighbouring  king- 

'er  is  Smanuele  reg^  Lusitano.      Riccins   de 

Ing.*'  Sinis.        2  Hippol.  i  collibus  de  increin. 

yptiis  nrb.  c.  20.    Plato  idem  7,  de  legibus, 

quod  qase  ad  vitam  necessaria,  et  quibua  ca- 

reli-  rere  non  possunius,  nullum  dependi  vec- 

ucce-  tigal,  &c.            3  Plato  12,  de  legibua,  40 

ir,  et  anuos  natoa  vult,  ut  si  quid  memorabil« 

arcus  viderent  apud  exterofl,lioc  ipsum  iu  ran- 

la  de  pub.  recipiatur. 
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doms  by  land,  which  shall  observe  what  artifidal  inveutioiu 
and  good  laws  are  in  other  countries,  customs,  alterations,  or 
aught  else,  concerning  war  or  peace,  which  may  taid  to  the 
common  good*  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  ^enee  Episcopos^ 
subordinate  as  the  other.  No  impropriations,  no  laj  patrons 
of  church  livings,  or  one  private  man,  but  common  societies, 
corporations,  &c.,  and  those  rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen 
out  of  the  Universities,  examined  and  approved,  as  the  literati 
in  China.  No  parish  to  contain  above  a  thousand  auditors. 
If  it  were  possible,  I  would  have  such  priests  as  should  imi* 
tate  Christ,  charitable  lawyers  should  love  their  neighbours 
as  themselves,  temperate  and  modest  physicians,  politicians 
contemn  the  world,  philosophers  should  know  themselves, 
noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen  leave  lying  and  cozening, 
magistrates,  corruption,  &c.,  but  this  is  impossible,  I  must  get 
such  as  I  may.  I  will  therefore  have  *  of  lawyers,  judges, 
advocates,  physicians,  chirurgeons,  &c.,  a  set  number,  ^  and 
every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his  own  cause,  to  tell 
that  tale  to  the  judge  which  he  doth  to  his  advocate,  as 
at  Fez  in  Africa,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Ragusa,  suam  qiiisque 
causam  dicere  tenetur.  Those  advocates,  chirurgeons,  and 
•  physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
^  ^  common  treasury,  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken  upon  pain 
of  losing  their  places ;  or  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  and 
when  the  *  cause  is  fully  ended.  *  He  that  sues  any  man 
shall  put  in  a  pledge,  which  if  it  be  proved  he  hath  wrong- 
fully sued  his  adversary,  rashly  or  maliciously,  he  shall  for- 
feit, and  lose.  Or  else  before  any  suit  begin,  the  plaintiff 
shall  have  his  complaint  approved  by  a  set  delegacy  to  that 
purpose ;  if  it  be  of  moment  he  shall  be  suffered  as  before,  to 
proceed,  if  otherwise,  they  shall  determine  it     All  causes. 

1  Simlerus  in  Helvetia.       *  Utopienses    ik>;  sio  minvia  erit  ambe^um,  et  meritM 
causidicos  excladunt,  qui  causas  callide    fkcilios    elicietur.     Mor.    Utop.    1.    2 


et  yafre  tractent  et  cUsputent.  Iniquissi-  s  Mediei  ex  publico  Tictam  sumani 
mum  censent  hominem  uUis  obligari  legi-  Boter.  1.  1,  c  5,  de  .figyptiis.  <  De  liil 
bus,  quae  aut  numerosiores  sunt,  quim    lege  Patrit.  I.  8,  tit.  8,  de  rdp.  Instit. 


mum  censent  hominem  ullis  obligari  legi-  Boter.  1.  1,  c  5,  de  .figyptiis.  <  De  hil 
bus,  quae  aut  numerosiores  sunt,  quim  lege  Patrit.  1.  8,  tit.  8,  de  rdp.  Instit. 
nt  perl^  queant,  aut  obscuriores  qudon    ^  Nihil   4  cUentibus   patroni  aodpiant, 


nt  4  quoTis  possint  intelligi.  Volunt  ut  priunquam  lis  finita  est.  Barcl.  Argea 
0uara  quisque  causam  agat,  eamque  refe-  lib.  8.  >  It  is  so  in  most  fic«e  dtkt  in 
rat  Judici  quam  narraturus  fiierat  patro>    Germany. 


I 
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shall  be  pleaded  suppresso  nomine,  the  parties*  names  con- 
cealed, if  some  circumstances  do  not  otherwise  require. 
Judges  and  other  officers  shall  be  aptly  disposed  in  each' 
province,  villages,  cities,  as  common  ai'bitrators  to  hear 
causes,  and  end  all'  controversies,  and  those  not  single,  but 
three  at  least  on  the  bench  at  once,  to  determine  or  give  sen- 
tence, and  those  again  to  sit  bj  turns  or  lots,  and  not  to  con- 
tinue still  in  the  same  office.  No  controversy  to  depend 
above  a  year,  but  without  all  delays  and  further  appeals  to 
be  speedily  despatched,  and  finally  concluded  in  that  time 
allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferior  magistrates  to  be 
chosen  ^  as  the  literati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of 
the  ^  Venetians,  and  such  again  not  to  be  eligible,  or  capable 
of  magistracies,  honours,  offices,  except  they  be  sufficiently 
•  qualified  for  learning,  manners,  and  that  by  the  strict  appro- 
bation of  reputed  examiners ;  *  first  scholars  to  take  place, 
then  soldiers ;  for  I  am  of  Yigetius  his  opinion,  a  scholar  de-^ 
serves  better  than  a  soldier,  because  Uhius  cetatis  ^Lnt  qum 
fortiter  fiurd,  quce  vero  pro  utilitate  Reipuh,  scribuntur,  cetera 

nn  .    o   c/\1r1iAi^a  urrwi^lr   leiafa  fnv  an  agC,  a  Scholax's  forCVCr.        If 

they  shall  be  deposed,  and  ao- 
ler  their  offices  be  annual  *or 
ball  be  called  in  question,  and 
e  partial  and  passionate,  mer- 
ect  to  love,  hate,  fear,  favour, 

return  ;  like  Solon's  Areopa- 
ps,  some  shall  visit  others,  and 
3S,  *  they  shall  oversee  that  no 

of  authority,  shall  insult  over 

mas  habet,  insigni  per  totam  Titam  dig- 
nitafce  insigni tur,  marchioni  similis,  aut 
duci  apud  nos.  ^  Cedant  arma  togae. 

fi  As  in  Berne,  Lucerne,  Friburge,  in 
Switzerland,  a  vicious  liver  is  uncapable 
of  any  office ;  if  a  Senator,  instantly  de> 
posed.    Simlerus.  ^  Not  above  three 

years,  Arist.  polit.  5,  c.  8.  7  Nam  quia 
custodiet  ipsos  custodes?  8  Cytreus  in 
Oreisgeia.  Qui  non  ex  sublimi  despiciant 
inferiores,  nee  ut  bestias  conculcent  sibl 
subditos,  auotoritatis  nomini  confisi,  fro. 
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his  inferiors,  as  so  many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  flea, 
grind,  or  trample  on,  be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be 
(Bguahile  jtis,  justice  equally  done,  live  as  friends  and  breth- 
ren together ;  and  which  ^  Sesellius  would  have  and  so  much 
desires  in  his  kingdom  of  France, "  a  diapason  and  sweet  har- 
mony of  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  plebeians  so  mutually  tied 
and  involved  in  love,  as  well  as  laws  and  authority,  as  that 
they  never  disagree,  insult  or  encroach  one  upon  another." 
If  any  man  deserve  well  in  his  office  he  shall  be  rewarded. 

"  quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitar  ipsam, 
Proemia  si  tollas  ?  "  * 

He  that  invents  anything  for  public  good  in  any  art  or 
science,  writes  a  treatise,  *  or  performs  any  noble  exploit,  at 
home  or  abroad,  *  shall  be  accordingly  enriched,  *  honoured, 
and  preferred.  I  say  with  Hannibal  in  £nnius,  Hostem  qui 
feriet  erit  mihi  CarthaginiensiSy  let  him  be  of  what  condition 
he  will,  in  all  offices,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall 
have  best. 

Tilianus  in  Philonius,  out  of  a  charitable  mind  no  doubt, 
wished  all  his  books  were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  pre- 
cious stones,  t  to  redeem  captives,  set  free  prisoners,  and 
relieve  all  poor  distressed  souls  that  wanted  means;  relig- 
iously done,  I  deny  not,  but  to  what  purpose  ?  Suppose  this 
were  so  well  done,  within  a  little  after,  though  a  man  had 
Croesus's  wealth  to  bestow,  there  would  be  as  many  more* 
Wherefore  I  will  suffer  no  ^  beggars,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or 
idle  persons  at  all,   that  cannot  give   an   account  of  their 

1  Sewllius  de  rep.  Oallorum,  lib.  1  &  2.  inter  celeres  celerrimo,  non  inter  roboEtos 

•  "  For  who  would  cultivate  virtue  itself,  robustissimo,  &c.  t  Nullum  yidtn^s 

if  you  were  to  take  away  the  reward?  "  vel  in  ha*j  vel  in  vicinis  r^onibus  pau- 

s  Si  ouis  egregium  aut  bello  aut  pace  per-  perem,  nullum  ohseratumf  sc.        >  Nul- 

Ibcerit.    Sesel.  I.  1.  ^  Ad  r^endam  lus  mendicus  apud  Sinas,  nemini  ra.no, 

rempub.  soli  literati  admittuntur,  nee  ad  quamvis  oculis  turbatus  sit,  mendicare 

earn  rem  gratia  magistratuuin  aut  regis  permittitur,  omnes  pro  viribus  laborare 

indigent,  omnia  exploratti  cujusq  ;  scien-  coguntur,  cseci  molis  trusatilibus  versan- 

tia  et  virtu  te  pendent.    Riccius,  lib.  1.  disaddiruntur,  soli  hospitiisgaudent,  qui 

cap.  5.        ^  In  defuncti  locum  eum  jussit  ad  labores  sunt  inepti.    Osor.  1.  11.  dt 

Bubrogari,  qui  inter  majores  virtute  reli-  reb.  gest.  Eman.  Iteming,  de  r^.  Chin, 

quis  prseiret;    non  fuit  apud  mortales  1.  1,  o.  8.     Qotard.  Arth.  Orient.  Ind 

ollum  excellentius  certamen,  aut  cujus  descr. 
fietoria  magis  esset  expetenda,  noa  enim 
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Kves  how  they  *  maintain  themselves.  If  they  he  impotent, 
lame,  blind,  and  single,  they  shall  be  sufficiently  maintained 
in  several  hospitals,  built  for  that  purpose ;  if  married  and 
infirm,  past  work,  or  by  inevitable  loss,  or  some  such  like 
misfortune  cast  behind,  by  distribution  of  ^  com,  house-rent 
free,  annual  pensions  or  money,  they  shall  be  relieved,  and 
highly  rewarded  for  their  good  service  they  have  formerly 
done ;  if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced  to  work.  •  "  For  I  see 
no  reason  (as  *  he  said)  why  an  epicure  or  idle  drone,  a  rich 
glutton,  a  usurer,  should  live  at  ease  and  do  nothing,  live 
in  honour,  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  and  oppress  others, 
when  as  in  the  mean  time  a  poor  labourer,  a  smith,  a  car- 
penter, an  husbandman  that  hath  spent  his  time  in  continual 
labour,  as  an  ass  to  carry  burdens  to  do  the  commonwealth 
good,  and  without  whom  we  cannot  live,  shall  be  left  in  his 
old  age  to  beg  or  starve,  and  lead  a  miserable  life  worse  than 
a  jument."  As  *  all  conditions  shall  be  tied  to  their  task,  so 
none  shall  be  overtired,  but  have  their  set  times  of  recrea- 
tions and  holidays,  indulgere  genio,  feasts  and  merrymeet- 
ings,  even  to  the  meanest  artificer,  or  basest  servant,  once  a 
week  to  sing  or  dance,  (though  not  all  at  once,)  or  do  what- 
soever he  shall  please;  like  •that  Saccarvm  festum  amongst 
the  Persians,  those  Satumals  in  Rome,  as  well  as  his  master. 
'If  any  be  drunk,  he  shall  drink  no  more  wine  or  strong 
drink  in  a  twelvemonth  after.  A  bankrupt  shall  be  ®  Oata" 
demtatus  in  Amphitheatro,  publicly  shamed,  and  he  that  can- 
not pay  his  debts,  if  by  riot  or  negligence,  he  have  been  im- 
poverished, shall  be  for  a  twelvemonth  imprisoned,  if  in  that 

1  Alex,  ab  Alex.  8,  c.  12.         «  Sic  olim  toribus,  inanlum  voluptatum  artificlbtu 

Romae    Isaac.   Pontan     de   bis    optinie.  generosis  et  otiosis  tanta  munera  prodigit, 

Amstel.  1.  2,  c.  9.  *  Idem  Aristot.  at  contr^  agricolis,  carbonariis,  aurigis, 

pol.  5,  c.  8.    Vitiosum  quum  8oli  pau-  fabris,  &c.,  nihil  prospicit,  8e  I  eorum 

Eerum  liberi  educantur  ad  labores,  no-  abnsa  labore  florentia  aetatis,  fame  penset 

ilium    et  divitum  in    voluptatibus   et  et  serumnis,  Mor.  Utop.  1.  2.  <>  In  Se- 

deliciis         *  Quae  htec  injustitiaut  nob-  govia  nemo  otiosus,  nemo  mendicus  nisi 

IUh  quispiam,  aut  foenerator  qui  nihil  per  aetatem  aut  morbum  opus  facere  non 

^at,  lautam  et  splendidam  vitam  agat,  potest:  null!  deest  unde  victum  quaorat, 

otio  et  deliciis,  quum  interim    auriga,  aut  quo  se  exerceat.      Cypr.  Echovius 

&bei    agricola,  quo  respub.  carere  non  Delit.  Hispan.  NuUus  Genevae  otioaus,  n« 

potest,   yitam  adeo  miseram  ducat,   ut '  septennis  puer.    Paulus  Heuzner  Itiner. 

p^r  quam  j omentorum  sit  ejus  conditio ?  «  Athenaeus,  1. 12.     '  Simlerus  de  repub. 

IniqQa  reap    qu»  dat  parasltis    adula-  Helvet.  •  Spartian.  olim  Booue  lie. 
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space  his  creditors  be  not  satisfied,  *  he  shall  be  hanged.     He 

*  that  commits  sacrilege  shall  lose  his  hands ;  he  that  b(^ars 
false  witness,  or  is  of  perjury  convicted,  shall  have  his  tongue 
cut  out,  except  he  redeem  it  with  his  head.  Murder,  *  adul- 
tery, shall  be  punished  by  death,  *  but  not  theft,  except  it  be 
some  more  grievous  offence,  or  notorious  offenders;  other- 
wise they  shall  be  condemned  to  the  galleys,  mines,  be  his 
slaves  whom  they  have  offended,  during  their  lives.  I  hate 
all  hereditary,  slaves,  and  that  duram  Persarum  legem  as 

•  Brisonius  calls  it ;  or  as  *  Ammtaniis,  impendio  fomddatas 
et  ahominandas  leges,  per  quas  ob  noxam  unitis,  omnis  pro^ 
fnnquitas  perit,  hard  law  that  wife  and  children,  friends  and 
allies,  should  suffer  for  the  father's  offence. 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  ^  be  twenty-five,  no  woman  till 
she  be  twenty,  ®  nisi  aliter  dispensatum  fuertt.  If  one  •  die,  the 
other  party  shall  not  marry  till  six  months  after ;  and  because 
many  families  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly,  exhaust  and 
undone  by  great  dowers,  *®  none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very 
little,  and  that  by  supervisors  rated,  they  that  are  foul  shall 
have  a  greater  portion ;  if  fair,  none  at  all,  or  very  little ; 
"  howsoever  not  to  exceed  such  a  rate  as  those  supervisors 
shall  think  fit  And  when  once  they  come  to  those  years, 
poverty  shall  hinder  no  man  from  marriage,  or  any  other 
respect,  *^but  all  shall  be  rather  enforced  than  hindered, 
*•  except  they  be  "  dismembered,  or  grievously  deformed,  in- 

1  He  that  proyides  not  for  his  fiunily,  niseum,    NeTisanum,   et   alios  de    hao 

is  worse  than  a  thief.    Paul.           3  ai>  qusBstione.          >  vUfi«dus.          ^o  Apud 

firedi  lex :  utraq ;  manus  et  linorua  pnec-  Lacones  olim  rirgines  sine  dote  nubebant. 

idatur,  nisi  earn  capite  redemerit.        s  Si  Boter.  1.  3,  o.  8.         i^  Lege  cautum  non 

quis  nuptam  stuprarit,  yirga  virilis  ei  ita   pridem  apud  Venetos,  ne  quis  Par 

prsecidatur;  dmulier,  nasus  et  auricula  tritius    dotem    excederet   1,500   coron. 

prsecidantur.    Alfred!  lex.    En  leges  ipsi  i^  Bux.  Synag.  Jud.  Sic  Judaei.    Jjeo  Afer 

Veneri  Martique  timcndas.        *  Pauperes  Africse  descript.  ne  sint  aliter  inconti- 

non  peccant,  quum  extreme  necessitate  nentes  ob  reipub.  bonum.    Ut  August, 

eoactl,  rem  alienam  capiunt.    Maldonat.  Caesar,  orat.  ad  caelibes  Romanos  oUm 

summula  quaest.  8)  art.  8.     Ego  cum  edocuit.           i^  Morbo  laborans,  qui  in 

illis  sentio  qui  licere  putant  k  divite  clam  prolem  Ikcile  di£funditur.  ne  genus  ha- 

accipere,  qui  tenetur  pauperi  subvenire.  manum  fteda  contagione  laedatur,  juven- 

Emmanuel  Sa.    Aphor.  confess.      ^  Lib.  tute  castratur,  mulieres  tales  procul  4 

2,    de   reg.    Persarum.            s  Lib.    24.  consortio  virorum  abl^^ntur,  &c.    Heo- 

'  Aliter  Aristoteles,  a  man  at  twenty-five,  tor  Boethius  hist.  lib.  1,  de  yet.  ScotiK 

a  woman  at  twenty,  polit.        *  Lex  olim  rum  moribua.            i*  Speciosissimi  ju- 

Lieurgi,  hodie  Chinensium;    Tide  Plu-  venesliberisdabuntoperam.    Plato  5,  d« 

tarehum,   Riooium,   Hemmingium,  Ar-  l^bus. 
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firm,  or  visited  with  some  enormous  hereditary  disease,  in 
body  or  mind ;  in  such  cases  upon  a  great  pain,  or  mulct, 
*  man  or  woman  shall  not  marry,  other  order  shall  be  taken 
for  them  to  their  content.  If  people  overabound,  they  shall 
be  eased  by  ^  colonies. 

•No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same 
attire  shall  be  kept,  and  that  proper  to  several  callings,  by 
which  they  shall  be  distinguished.  ^  Luxus  funerum  shall  be 
taken  away,  that  intempestive  expense  moderated,  and  many 
others.  Brokers,  takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I  will  not 
admit ;  yet  because  hie  cum  hominibus  mm  cum  diis  agitur, 
we  converse  here  with  men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts,  I  will  tolerate  some  kind  of  usury.* 
If  we  were  honest,  I  confess,  si  probi  essemus,  we  should 
have  no  use  of  it,  but  being  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily 
admit  it.  Howsoever  most  divines  contradict  it,  dicimiis 
inficiaSy  sed  vox  ea  sola  reperta  est,  it  must  be  winked  at  by 
politicians.  And  yet  some  great  doctors  approve  of  it,  Cal- 
vin, Bucer,  Zanchius,  P.  Martyr,  because  by  so  many  grand 
lawyers,  decrees  of  emperors,  princes'  statutes,  customs  of 
commonwealths,  churches'  approbations,  it  is  permitted,  &c, 
I  will  therefore  allow  it'  But  to  no  private  persons,  nor  to 
every  man  that  will,  to  orphans  only,  maids,  widows,  or  such  as 
by  reason  of  their  age,  sex,  education,  ignorance  of  trading, 
know  not  otherwise  how  to  employ  it ;  and  those  so  approved, 
not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but  to  bring  their  money  to  a  ®  common 
bank  which  shall  be  allowed  in  every  city,  as  in  Genoa, 
Geneva,  Nuremberg,  Venice,  at  '  five,  six,  seven,  not  above 
eight  per  centum,  as  the  supervisors,  or  eerarii  prcefecti  shall 

1  The  Saxons  exclude  dumb,  blind,  Seas,  thoueh  with  some  refbrmation, 
leproiis,  and  such  like  persons  from  all  mons  pietat^,  or  bank  of  charity,  as  Ma- 
Inheritance,  as  we  do  fools,  sutolim  lines  terms  it,  cap.  83,,  Lex  mercat. 
Romani,  Hispani  hodie,  &o.  >  Riccius  part  2,  that  lend  money  upon  easy 
lib.  11,  cap.  5,  de  Sinianim  expedit.  sic  pawns,  or  take  money  upon  adventure 
ffispani  co^nt  Mauros  arma  deponere.  for  men's  livefl.  7  'i  hat  proportion 
So  it  ifi  in  most  Italian  cities.  ^Idem  will  make  merchandise  increase,  land 
Plato  12,  de  legifous,  it  hath  ever  been  dearer,  and  better  improved,  as  he  hath 
hnmoderate,  vide  Guil.  Stuckium  antiq.  judicially  proved  in  his  tract  of  usury, 
Bonvival.  lib.  1,  cap.  26.  ^  Plato  9,  de  exhibited  to  the  Parliament  anno  1621. 
•tgEbm         •  As  those  Lombards  beyond 
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think  fit.  *  And  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  each  man  to  lie  an 
usurer  that  will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  all  to  take  up 
money  at  use,  not  to  prodigals  and  spendthrifts,  but  to  mer- 
chants, young  tradesmen,  such  as  stand  in  need,  or  know  hon- 
estly how  to  employ  it,  whose  necessity,  cause  and  condition 
the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I  will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and 
beggar  a  multitude,  *  multiplicity  of  oflSces,  of  supplying  by 
deputies,  weights  and  measures,  the  same  throughout,  and 
those  rectified  by  the  Primum  mobile,  and  sun's  motion, 
threescore  miles  to  a  degree  according  to  observation,  1,000 
geometrical  paces  to  a  mile,  five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches 
to  a  foot,  &c.,  and  from  measures  known  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  rectify  weights,  &c,  to  cast  up  all,  and  resolve  bodies  by 
algebra,  stereometry.  I  hate  wars  if  they  be  not  ad  poptdi 
salutem,  upon  urgent  occasion,  * "  odimus  accipitrem,  quia 
semper  vivit  in  armis^  •offensive  wars,  except  the  cause  be 
very  just,  I  will  not  allow  of  For  I  do  highly  magnify  that 
saying  of  Hannibal  to  Scipio,  in  *Livy,  "It  had  been  a 
blessed  thing  for  you  and  us,  if  Grod  had  given  that  mind 
to  our  predecessors,  that  you  had  been  content  with  Italy, 
we  with  Africa.  For  neither  Sicily  nor  Sardinia  are  worth 
such  cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets  and  armies,  or  so  many 
famous  Captains'  lives."  Omnia  prtus  tentanda,  fair  means 
shall  first  be  tried.  ^  Peragit  tranquiUa  potestas.  Quod  vio^ 
lenta  nequit  I  will  have  them  proceed  with  all  moderation  ; 
but  hear  you,  Fabius  my  general,  not  Mlnutius,  nam  f  qui 
Oonsilio  nititur  plus  hosUhus  nocet,  quam  qui  sine  animi 
ratione,  viribus ;  And  in  such  wars  to  abstain  as  mucli  as 
is  possible  from  •  depopulations,  burning  of  towns,  massacring 

1  Hoc  fere  Zanchius  com.  tn  4  cap.  ad  the  hawk,  because  he  always  Hves  in  bat« 

Ephes.  sequisffbnam  vocat   luuram,  et  tie."      >  Idem  Plato  de  legibus.      *  lib. 

charitati  ChristianaB  consentaneam,  modo  80.  Opttmum  quidem  fUerat earn  patrihus 

non  exigant,   &c.,  nee  omnes  dent  ad  nostris  mentem  a  diis  datam  es8e,  ut  ros 

fcenus.  sed  ii  qui  in  pecuniis  bona  habent,  Italite,  nos  Africae  imperio  content!  esse- 

et  ob  aetatem,  sexum,  artis  alici^jus  \g-  mus.    Neque  enim  Sicilia  aut  Sardinia 

norantiam,  non  possunt  utl.    Nee  omi^-  satis  ^goB,  precio  sunt  pro  tot  classlbiia, 

bus  sed  mercatoribus  et  lis  qui  honeste  &c.  s  ClaucUan.  f  Thncydidea. 

Impendent,  &c.       *  Idem  apud  Persas  *  A  depopulatione,  agromm  inoendiiB,  «t 

olim,  lege  Brisonium  *^^  We  hate  ^usmodi  fiustis  immanibiu.    Plato. 
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of  infants,  &c.  For  defensive  wars,  I  will  have  forces  still 
ready  at  a  small  warning,  by  land  and  sea,  a  prepared  navy, 
soldiers  in  prodnctu^  et  quam  *  Bonfinius  apud  Himgaros 
suos  vtdt,  virgam  ferream,  and  money,  which  is  nervus  helliy 
still  in  a  readiness,  and  a  sufficient  revenue,  a  third  part  as 
in  old  ^  Rome  and  Egypt,  reserved  for  the  commonwealth ; 
to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  as  well  to  defray 
this  charge  of  wars,  as  also  all  other  public  defalcations,  ex- 
penses, fees,  pensions,  reparations,  chaste  sports,  feasts,  dona- 
ries,  rewards,  and  entertainments.  All  things  in  this  nature 
especially  I  will  have  maturely  done,  and  with  great  ^  delib- 
eration :  ne  quid  ^temere  ne  quid  remisse  ac  timide  fiat;  Sed 
qiio  feror  hospes  ?  To  prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a 
volume.  Manum  de  tdbeUa^  I  have  been  over  tedious  in 
this  subject ;  I  could  have  here  willingly  ranged,  but  these 
*    '    "  ;d  will  not  permit 

i  cities,  I  will  descend  to  families, 
1^%  and  molestations,  as  frequent 
rreat  affinity  there  is  betwixt  a 
ly  ;  they  differ  only  in  magnitude 
so  Scaliger  *  writes)  as  they  have 
as  *  Bodin  and  •  Peucer  hold,  out 
dred  years,  so  many  times  they 
leir  vexation  and  overthrows  ;  as 
1  of  both,  riot  in  building,  riot  in 
tpparel,  &c.,  be  it  in  what  kind 
ime  effects.  A  "^  corographer  of 
cient  families,  why  they  are  so 
inue  so  long,  are  so  soon  extin- 
50  few,  gives  no  other  reason  but 
%t^  riot  hath  consumed  all,  fine 
igs  came  into  this  island,  as  he 

lis,  lenta  nequit. Claudian.      ^  Bellam 

ie-  nee  timendum  nee  provocandum.    Plin. 

ici-  Panegyr.  Trajano.        *  Lib.  3,  poet.  cap. 

8i  19.      6  Lib.  4,  de  repub.  cap.  2.      »  Peu- 

1.  cer.  lib.  1,  de  divinat.  T  Camden  la 

—  Cheshire. 

io- 
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Qotes  in  his  annals,  not  so  many  years  since ;  non  sine  dii 
pendio  hosptialitatts,  to  the  decay  of  hospitality.  Howbeit 
many  times  that  word  is  mistaken,  and  under  the  name  g£ 
bounty  and  hospitality,  is  shrouded  riot  and  prodigality,  and 
that  which  is  commendable  in  itself  well  used,  hath  been  mis- 
taken heretofore,  is  become  by  his  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter 
ruin  of  many  a  noble  family.  For  some  men  live  like  the 
rich  glutton,  consuming  themselves  and  their  substance  by 
continual  feasting  and  invitations,  with  ^Axilon  in  Homer, 
keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giving  entertainment  to  such 
as  visit  them,  *^  keeping  a  table  beyond  their  means,  and  a 
company  of  idle  servants  (though  not  so  frequent  as  of  old) 
are  blown  up  on  a  sudden  ;  and  as  Actason  was  by  his 
hounds,  devoured  by  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and  multitude 
of  followers.  •  It  is  a  wonder  that  Paulus  Jovius  relates  of 
GUT  northern  countries,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  c(Hi« 
sume  on  our  tables ;  that  I  may  truly  say,  'tis  not  bounty, 
not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often  abused,  but  riot  and  excess, 
gluttony  and  prodigality ;  a  mere  vice ;  it  brings  in  debt, 
want,  and  beggary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  for- 
tunes, and  overthrows  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies. 
To  this  I  might  here  well  add  their  inordinate  expense  in 
building,  those  fantastical  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parks,  iScc, 
gaming^  excess  of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigioiis  riot  in  ap- 
parol,  by  which  means  they  are  compelled  to  break  up  house, 
and  creep  into  holes.  Sesellius  in  his  commonwealth  of 
*  France,  gives  three  reasons  why  the  French  nobility  were 
so  frequently  bankrupts :  "  First,  because  they  had  so  many 
lawsuits  and  contentions  one  upon  another,  which  were 
tedious  and  costly ;  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  tl  at 
commonly  lawyers   bought   them   out  of  their   possessions. 

1  Iliad.  6  lib.  *  Vide  Puteani  Co-  causae  fbrenses,  alia  ferantor  ex  aliis,  in 

mnm,  Ooclenium  de  portentoois  coenis  immensum     producantur,    et    magnos 

noetrorum  tempomm.     s  Mirabile  dicta  sumptus   requirant,  unde  fit   ut  jurbl 

est,  quantum  opsoniorum  una  domus  admlDistri  plerumque  nobilium  poasM- 

lingulis   diebus    absumat,    stumuntur  siones  adquirant,  turn  quod  sumptuosA 

mensse  in  omnes  pene  horai,  calentibua  vivant.  et  k  mercatoribus  absorbentur  el 

Mmper  eduliis.    Descrip.  Britan.     *  Lib.  splendidissimi  yentianturt  &e. 
1,  d«  lep.  Gallorum;  quod  tot  lites  et 
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A  second  cause  was  their  riot,  they  lived  beyond  their  means, 
and  were  therefore  swallowed  up  by  merchants."  (La  Nove, 
a  French  writer,  yields  five  reasons  of  his  countrymen's  pov- 
erty, to  the  same  effect  almost,  and  thinks  verily  if  the  gentry 
of  France  were  divided  into  ten  parts,  eight  of  them  would 
be  found  much  impaired,  by  sales,  mortgages,  and  debtSj  or 
wholly  sunk  in  their  estates.)  "  The  last  was  immoderate 
excess  in  apparel,  which  consumed  their  revenues."  How 
this  concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state,  look  you. 
But  of  this  elsewhere.  As  it  is  in  a  man's  body,  if  either 
head,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  any  one  part  be  mis- 
affected,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it ;  so  is  it  with  this  econom- 
ical body.  If  the  head  be  naught,  a  spendthrift,  a  drunkard, 
a  whoremaster,  a  gamester,  how  shall  the  family  live  at  ease  ? 

*  Ipsa  si  capiat  sahis  servare  prorstis,  non  potest^  hanc  famil- 
iam^  as  Demea  said  in  the  comedy.  Safety  herself  cannot 
save  it.  A  good,  honest,  painful  man  many  times  hath  a 
shrew  to  his  wife ;  a  sickly,  dishonest,  slothful,  foolish,  careless 
woman  to  his  mate ;  a  proud,  peevish  flirt ;  a  liquorish,  prodi- 
gal quean,  and  by  that  means  all  goes  to  ruin ;  or  if  they  differ 
in  nature,  he  is  thrifty,  she  spends  all ;  he  wise,  she  sottish  and 
soft ;  what  agreement  can  there  be  ?  what  friendship  ?  Like 
that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  -^sop,  instead  of  mutual 
Jove,  kind  compellations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard,  they  fling 
stools  at  one  another's  heads.  ^  Qucb  intemperies  vexat  hanc 
famUiam  ?  All  enforced  marriages  commonly  produce  such 
effects,  or  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well,  as  to  live  and  agree 
lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly 
children,  that  take  ill  courses  to  disquiet  them,  • "  their  son 
is  a  thief  a  spendthrift;,  their  daughter  a  whore;"  a  step 

*  mother,  or  a  daughter-in-law,  distempers  all;  *  or  else  for 
want  of  means,  many  torturers  arise,  debts,  dues,  fees,  dowries, 
jointures,  legacies  to  be  paid,  annuities  issuing  out,  by  means 
of  which,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves 

iTto.       s  Amphlt.  Plant.       spaling.    nnnquam  yiyunt  sine  lite.         SReeaai 
IBtiw  ant  Ua.  *  Gatus  cum  mure,    gosta  don^. 

teo  fRlU  dmul  in  aediB,  Et  glotes  bina 
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in  that  pomp  as  their  predecessors  have  done,  bring  up  or 
bestow  their  children  to  their  callings,  to  their  birth  and 
quality,  *and  will  not  descend  to  their  present  fortunes. 
Oftentimes,  too,  to  aggravate  the  rest,  concur  many  other 
inconveniences,  unthankful  friends,  decayed  friends,  bad 
neighbours,  negligent  servants,  *  servi  furaceSf  versipeUes,  col- 
Udi,  occlusa  sibi  miUe  clavihus  reserant^  furtimque ;  raptant^ 
consumunt^  liguriurtt  ;  casualties,  taxes,  mulcts,  chargeable 
offices,  vain  expenses,  entertainments,  loss  of  stock,  enmities, 
emulations,  frequent  invitations,  losses,  suretyship,  sickness, 
death  of  friends,  and  that  which  is  the  gulf  of  all,  improvi- 
dence, ill  husbandry,  disorder  and  confusion,  by  which  means 
they  are  drenched  on  a  sudden  in  their  estates,  and  at  un- 
awares precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth 
of  debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  grief,  discontent,  and  melancholy 
itself. 

I  have  done  with  families,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over 
some  few  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  most  secure, 
happy,  jovial,  and  merry  in  the  world's  esteem  are  princes  and 
great  men,  free  from  melancholy ;  but  for  their  cares,  mis- 
eries, suspicions,  jealousies,  discontents,  folly,  and  madness,  I 
refer  you  to  Xenophon's  Tyrannus,  where  king  Hieron  dis- 
courseth  at  large  with  Simonides  the  poet,  of  this  subject. 
Of  all  others  they  are  most  troubled  with  perpetual  fears, 
anxieties,  insomuch  that,  as  he  said  in  *  Valerius,  if  thou 
knewest  with  what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were  stufl^d, 
thou  wouldst  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Or  put  case  they  be 
secure  and  free  from  fears^  and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void 
*  of  reason  too  oft;,  and  precipitate  in  their  actions,  read  all 
our  histories,  quos  de  stuUis  prodidere  stultiy  Iliades,  ^neidea, 
Annales,  and  what  is  the  subject  ? 

"  Stultorum  regam,  et  populorum  continet  SBstus.** 

1  When  pride  and  beggary  meet  in  a  claps  in  the  skies.        «  Plauttis  Anhilar 

flunily,  they  roar  and  howl,  and  cause  as  >  Lib.  7,  cap.  6.        *  Pellitur  in  bellis  sa 

many  flashes  of  discontents,  as  fire  and  pientia,Tigeriturres.  Vetus  proverbium. 

watei,  when  they  concvur,  make  thunder-  aut  regem  ant  fotuum   nasei  opMten 
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The  giddy  tumults  and  the  foolish  ra^e 
Of  kings  and  people. 

How  mad  they  are,  how  furious,  and  upon  small  occasions, 
rash  and  inconsiderate  in  their  proceedings,  how  they  dote, 
every  page  almost  will  witness,' 

**  delirant  reges,  plectunttur  AchivL" 

When  doting  monarchs  urge 

Unsound  resolves,  their  subjects  feel  the  scourge. 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  man- 
ner of  hairbrain  actions,  are  great  men,  proctil  d  Jove,  proctd 
a  fulmine,  the  nearer  the  worse.  If  they  live  in  court,  they 
are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes'  favours, 
Ingenium  vtdtu  statque  caditque  suo,  now  aloft,  to-morrow 
down,  as  ^Polybius  describes  them,  "like  so  many  casting 
counters,  now  of  gold,  to-morrow  of  silver,  that  vary  in 
worth  as  the  computant  will ;  now  they  stand  for  units,  to- 
morrow for  thousands ;  now  before  all,  and  anon  behind.** 
Beside,  they  torment  one  another  with  mutual  factions,  emu- 
lations ;  one  is  ambitious,  another  enamoured,  a  third  in  debt, 
a  prodigal,  overruns  his  fortunes,  a  fourth  solicitous  with 
cares,  gets  nothing,  &c.  But  for  these  men's  discontents, 
anxieties,  I  refer  you  to  Lucian's  Tract,  de  mercede  con- 
duetts,  ^^iEnecis  SylvitLS  (lihidinis  et  stultitice  servos,  he  calls 
them),  Agrippa,  and  many  others. 

Of  philosophers  and  scholars  priscce  sapientice  dictatores,  I 
have  already  spoken  in  general  terms,  those  superintendents 
of  wit  and  learning,  men  above  men,  those  refined  men,  min- 
ions of  ths  muses, 

«"  mentemque  habere  qu§is  bonam 
Et  esse  *corculis  datum  est." 

•These  acute  and  subtle  sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have 

1  Lib.  l.hist.  Rom.    Similes  tot  baccu-  Epid.  lib.  1,  c.  13.         *  Hoc  cognomento 

tonun  calculis,  8ecuTidi!im  computantis  cohonestati  Romse,  qui  csetoros  mortales 

arbitrium,  modd  aerei  sunt,  modo  au'rei;  sapiential  pnestarent,  testis  Plin.  lib.  7, 

ad  natum  regis  nunc  beati  sunt  nunc  cap.  84.      &  Inwinire  parant  cerfa  ration« 

miseii.       s  iErumnosique  Solones  in  Sa.  modoque,  mad  by  the  book  tliey,  &c 
8.    De  miser,  curialium.         <  F.  Doussb 
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as  much  need  of  hellebore  as  others.    *0  medici  medtam 

pertundite  venam.  Read  Lucian's  Piscator,  and  tell  how  he 
esteemed  them  ;  Agrippa's  Tract  of  the  vanity  of  Sciences  j 
nay,  read  their  own  works,  their  absurd  tenets,  prodigious 
paradoxes,  et  risum  teneatis  amid  f  You  shall  find  that  of 
Aristotle  true,  nuUum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixtura  de- 
tnenticB,  they  have  a  worm  as  well  as  others  ;  you  shall  find  a 
fantastical  strain,  a  fustian,  a  bombast,  a  vainglorious  humour, 
an  affected  style,  &c.,  like  a  prominent  thread  in  an  uneven 
woven  cloth,  run  parallel  throughout  their  works.  And  they 
that  teach  wisdom,  patience,  meekness,  are  the  veriest  diz- 
zards,  hairbrains,  and  most  discontent  ^ "  In  the  multitude 
of  wisdom  is  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom,  increaseth 
sorrow."  I  need  not  quote  mine  author;  they  that  laugh 
and  contemn  others,  condemn  the  world  of  folly,  deserve  to 
be  mocked,  are  as  giddy-headed,  and  lie  as  open  as  any  other. 
•Democritus,  that  common  flouter  of  folly,  was  ridiculous 
himself,  barking  Menippus,  scoffing  Lucian,  satirical  Lucilius, 
Petronius,  Varro,  Persius,  &c.,  may  be  censured  with  the 
rest,  Loripedem  rectus  derideatj  ^thiopem  aUms.  Bale^ 
Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Vives,  Kemnisius,  explode  as  a  vast 
ocean  of  obs  and  sols,  school  divinity.  *  A  labyrinth  of  in- 
tricable  questions,  unprofitable  contentions,  tncredibilem  deK' 
rationem,  one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity  be  so  censured, 
suhtilis  *  Scotus  lima  veriiatis,  Occam  irrefragalnlis,  cujtis  in- 
genium Vetera  omnia  ingenia  subvertit,  SfC,  Baconthrope,  Dr 
Re^olutus,  and  Corcidum  Theologize,  Thomas  himself,  Doctot 
•  Seraphicus,  cui  dictavit  Angehis,  SfC.  What  shall  becomt 
of  humanity  ?  Ars  sttdta,  what  can  she  plead  ?  What  cap 
her  followers  say  for  themselves?  Much  learning,  ''cere 
diminuit'hrum,  hath  cracked  their  sconce,  and  taken  sucl 
root,  that  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabiley  hellebore  itself 
can  do  no  good,  nor  that  renowned  '  lantern  of  Epictetus,  b^ 

1  Javeiial.    "  0  Physicians !  open  the  •  Vit.  cijus.  »  Ennius.  •  Lucian 

middle  Tein."         *  Solomon.         »  Com-  Ter  mille  drachmis  olim  empta ;  studtni 

munia  irrisor  stnltitiae.       «  Wit  whither  inde  sapientlam  adipiieetur 
irUt?           &  Scaliger  ezercitat.  824. 
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nrhich  if  any  man  studied,  he  should  be  as  wise  as  he  was 
But  all  will  not  serve  ;  rhetoricians,  in  ostentationem  loquaci' 
tails  mtdta  agitant,  out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk 
much  to  no  purpose,  orators  can  persuade  other  men  what 
they  will,  qtu)  volunt,  unde  volunt,  move,  pacify,  &c,  but  can- 
not settle  their  own  brains,  what  saith  Tully?,  McUo  indeser" 
tarn  pt-udenttam,  quam  loquacem  stuUitiam  ;  and  as  ^  Seneca 
seconds  him,  a  wise  man's  oration  should  not  be  polite  or 
solicitous.  ^  Fabius  esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either 
in  speech,  action,  gesture,  than  as  men  beside  themselves, 
insanos  declamatores  ;  so  doth  Gregory,  Non  mihi  sapit  qui 
sermone,  sed  qui  factis  sapit.  Make  the  best  of  him,  a  good 
orator  is  a  turncoat,  an  evil  man,  honv^  cyraior  pesdmus  vir^ 
his  tongue  is  set  to  sale,  he  is  a  mere  voice,  as  *  he  said  of  a 
nightingale,  dot  sine  mente  sonuniy  an  hyperbolical  liar,  a 
flatterer,  a  parasite,  and  as  *  Ammianus  Marcellinus  will,  a 
corrupting  cozener,  one  that- doth  more  mischief  by  his  fair 
speeches,  than  he  that  bribes  by  money ;  for  a  man  may  with 
more  facility  avoid  him  that  circumvents  by  money,  than  him 
that  deceives  with  glozing  terms  ;  which  made  *  Socrates  so 
much  abhor  and  explode  them.  ®  Fracastorius,  a  famous  poet, 
freely  grants  all  poets  to  be  mad ;  so  doth  '  Scaliger ;  and 
who  doth  not  ?  Aut  insanit  homo^  aut  versus  facit  (He's 
mad  or  makingverses),  Hor.  Sat.  vii.  1,  2,  Insanire  lubet,  i.  e, 
versus  componere.  Virg.  3  Eel ;  So  Servius  interprets  it,  all 
poets  are  mad,  a  company  of  bitter  satirists,  detractors,  or  else 
parasitical  applauders  ;  and  what  is  poetry  itself,  but  as  Aus- 
tin holds,  Vinum  erroris  ah  ehriis  doctoribus  propinatumf 
You  may  give  that  censure  of  them  in  general,  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  once  did  of  Germanus  Brixius's  poems  in  par- 
ticular. 

"  vehuntur 
In  rate  sttiltitiss,  sylvam  habitant  Fnriss/'  ^ 

lEpist.  21,  1,  lib.    Non  oportet  ora-  facere  videtur  qni  oratione  qu&m   qui 

tionem  sapientis  esse  politam  aut  solid-  prsetio  quem-vis  corrumpit:    nam,   &c. 

lam.        «  Lib.  3.  cap.  13,  multo  anhelitu  &  In  Gorg.  Platonis.  «  In  nangerio. 

Jactatione  furentes  pectus,  frontem  cae-  7  Si  furor  sit  Lyseus,  &c.,  quoties  furit, 

ientes,  &e.  >  lipsius,  voces  sunt,  furit,  furit,  amans,  bibens,  et  Poeta,  &o. 

pneterea  nihiL  «  Lib.  80,  plus  malt  •  '^  They  are  borne  in  the  bark  of  folly 
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Budaeus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil 
law  to  be  the  tower  of  wisdom  ;  another  honours  physic,  the 
quintessence  of  nature ;  a  third  tumbles  them  both  down,  and 
sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar  science.  Your  super- 
cilious critics,  grammatical  triflers,  note-makers,  curious  anti- 
quaries, find  out  all  the  ruins  of  wit,  ineptiarum  deltctas, 
amongst  the  loibbish  of  old  writere ;  *  Pro  sttdtis  hahent  nisi 
cdiquid  sufficiant  invenire,  qtiod  in  cdiorum  scriptis  vertant 
vitiOy  all  fools  with  them  that  cannot  find  fault ;  they  correct 
others,  and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puzzle  themselves  to  find 
out  how  many  streets  in  Rome,  houses,  gates,  towers,  Ho- 
mer's country,  JEneas's  mother,  Niobe's  daughters,  an  Sap^ 
plio  pvUica  faerit  f  ovum  ^prius  extiterit  an  gaUina !  S^c,^ 
et  alia  qiue  dediscenda  essent  scire,  si  scires,  as  'Seneca 
holds.  What  clothes  the  senators  did  wear  in  Rome,  what 
shoes,  how  they  sat,  where  they  went  to  the  closestool,  how 
many  dishes  in  a  mess,  what  sauce,  which  for  the  present  for 
an  historian  to  relate,  *  according  to  Lodovic  Vives,  is  very 
ridiculous,  is  to  them  most  precious  elaborate  stuff,  they 
admired  for  it,  and  as  proud,  as  triumphant  in  the  mean 
time  for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or  con- 
quered a  province  ;  as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a  mine  of 
gold  ore.  Quosms  auctores  ahsurdis  commentis  suis  per* 
cacant  et  stercorant,  one  saith,  they  bewray  and  daub  a  com- 
pany of  books  and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd  comments, 
correctorum  sterqvilinia  *  Scaliger  calls  them,  and  show  their 
wit  in  censuring  others,  a  company  of  foolish  note-makers, 
bumblebees,  dors,  or  beetles,  inter  stercora  ut  plurimum  ver 
santur,  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and  dunghills,  and 
prefer  a  manuscript  many  times  before  the  Grospel  itself, 
^thesaurum  criticum,  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their 
deleaturs,  alii  legunt  sic,  meus  codex  sic  habet,  with  then 
postrenuB  editiones,  annotations,  castigations,  &c,  make  books 
dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  nobody  good,  yet  if  any 

and  dw»ll  in  the  groye  of  madness."  cormp.  artium.  ^  Lib.  2,  in  Ansoniom, 
1  Morus  Utop.  lib.  II.  *  Macrob.  Satur.  cap.  19  et  82.  <  Edit  7,  Tolom.  Jaao 
7,16.        SEpiflt.  16.         «Ub.  decausis    Gutero. 
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man  dare  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  np  in  arms  on 
a  sudden,  how  many  sheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter 
invectiTes,  whafc  apologies  ?  ^EpiphiUedes  hce  sunt  ut  mera 
mufit.  But  I  dare  say  no  more  of,  for,  with,  or  against 
them,  because  I  am  liable  to  their  lash  as  well  as  others. 
Of  these  and  the  rest  of  our  artists  and  philosophers,  I  will 
generally  conclude  they  are  a  kind  of  madmen,  as  '  Seneca 
esteems  of  them,  to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read 
them  truly,  to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own 
lives,  or  teach  us  ingenia  sanare,  memortam  officiorum  tn- 
gerere,  cu:jidem  in  rebtis  humanis  retinere,  to  keep  our  wits 
in  order,  or  rectify  our  manners.  Numquid  tibi  demens  mde- 
tur,  St  istis  aperam  impendent  f  Is  not  he  mad  that  draws 
lines  with  Archimedes,  whilst  his  house  is  ransacked,  and  his 
city  besieged,  when  the  whole  world  is  in  combustion,  or  we 
whilst  our  souls  are  in  danger,  (mors  sequitur,  vita  fugit)  to 
spend  our  time  in  toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no 
worth  ? 

That  •  lovers  are  mad,  I  think  no  man  will  deny,  Amors 
iimtd  et  sapere,  ipsi  Jovi  nan  datur,  Jupiter  himself  cannot 
intend  both  at  once. 

•     <  "  Non  ben6  conveniunt,  neo  in  unft  sede  morantur 
Majestas  et  amor." 

Tully,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  second  marriage,  replied, 
he  could  not  simul  amare  et  sapere,  be  wise  and  love  both 
together.  '^  Est  orcus  iHe,  vis  est  immedicahilis,  est  rabies 
insana,  love  is  madness,  a  hell,  an  incurable  disease ;  im- 
patentem  et  insanam  lihidinem  •  Seneca  calls  it,  an  impotent 
and  raging  lust  I  shall  dilate  this  subject  apart;  in  the 
mean  time  let  lovers  sigh  out  the  rest. 

*Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiom,  "most 
women  are  fools,"  •  consilium  fceminis  invalidum  ;  Seneca, 

1  Arifltophanis  Ranis.  *  Lib.  de    Amatorio  est  amor  insanus.  ®  Eplnt. 

beneflcOs.         >  Delirus  et  aroens  dicatur    89.  '  SvItsb  nuptialis.  1. 1,  num.  11. 


amant.    Hor.  Seneca.     .    4  Orid.  Met    Omnes  mulleres  ut  plnnmum   stultaa 
'^tbjesty  and  LoTe  do  not  agree  well, 
Mr  dvttU  together."  spiuturoh. 
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men,  be  they  young  or  old ;  who  doubts  it,  youth  is  mad  as 
Elius  in  TuUy,  StuUi  (zdoUscentuUy  old  age  little  better,  ddiri 
senesy  Sfc,  Theophrastus,  in  the  107th  year  of  his  age, '  said 
he  then  began  to  be  wise,  turn  sapere  coepify  and  therefore 
lamented  his  departure.  If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where 
shall  we  find  a  wise  man  ?  Our  old  ones  dote  at  threescore- 
and-ten.  I  would  cite  more  proofs,  and  a  better  author,  but 
for  the  present,  let  one  fool  point  at  another.  '  Nevisanus 
hath  as  hard  an  opinion  of  •  rich  men,  "  wealth  and  wisdom 
cannot  dwell  together,**  stuUitiam  patiuntur  opes,  *  and  they 
do  commonly  *  tnfattiare  car  hominis^  besot  men  ;  and  as  we 
see  it,  "  fools  have  fortune ; "  •  Saptentia  non  invenitur  in 
terra  suaviter  viventium.  For  beside  a  natural  contempt  <^ 
learning,  which  accompanies  such  kind  of  men,  innate  idle- 
ness (for  they  will  take  no  pains),  and  which  *  Aristotle 
observes,  tibi  mens  plurimOj  ihi  minima  fortuna,  ubi  plurima 
fortuna,  ihi  mens  perexigua,  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go 
commonly  together:  they  have  as  much  brains  some  of 
them  in  their  heads  as  in  their  heels;  besides  this  inbred 
neglect  of  liberal  sciences,  and  all  arts,  which  should  excohre 
mentem,  polish  the  mind,  they  have  most  part  some  gullish 
humour  or  other,  by  which  they  are  led;  one  is  an  Epicure, 
an  Atheist,  a  second  a  gamester,  a  third  a  whoremaster  (fit 
subjects  all  for  a  satirist  to  work  upon)  ; 

•  **  Hie  nuptaruxn  insanit  amoribas,  hie  pnerorum.** 

One  burns  to  madness  for  the  wedded  dame; 
Unnatural  lusts  another's  heart  inflame. 

•  one  is  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking ;  another  of  carous- 
ing,  horse-riding,  spending;  a  fourth  of  building,  fighting,  &c, 
Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo,  Damasippus  hath 

1  Doloro  86  dixit  quod  turn  ylta  egred-  >  Fortuna  nimlam  qnem  fbret,  stalttun 

eretur.  s  Lib.  1,  num.  11,  sapientia  ficlt.        •  Job.  28.       i  Mag.  moral.  lib. 

et  divitiae  Tix  rimul  po»>ideri  po<<sunt.  2,  et  lib.  1,  wit.  4.       •  Ilor.  lib.  1,  sat.  4 

s  They  get  their  wixdom  by  eating  pie-  ^  Insana  gula  insann  obstructiones,  i« 

crust  some        *  xp^f^"*"^  ''^C  ^V^^C  "i^num  yenand!  stucttom   diacordUa  4» 

yivercu  a<j>poaiifij.    Opes  quidem  mor-  mens.    Virg.  .So. 
talibus  sunt  amentia.     Thaognls. 
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an  humour  of  his  own,  to  be  talked  of;  *Heliodorus  the 
Carthaginian,  another.  In  a  word,  as  Scaliger  concludes  of 
them  all,  they  are  Statuce  erecfce  stukittce,  the  very  statues  or 
pillars  of  folly.  Choose  out  of  all  stories  him  that  hath  been 
most  admired,  you  shall  still  find,  multa  ad  laudem,  muUa  ad 
vituperationem  magnifica^  as  ^  Berosus  of  Semiramis ;  omnes 
mortales  militidy  triumphis,  divitiis,  Spc,^  turn  et  lupcu,  cadCf 
ccBterisque  vitiis  antecessit,  as  she  had  some  good,  so  had  she 
many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a  worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  over- 
taken in  drink ;  Cesar  and  Scipio  valiant  and  wise,  but  vain* 
glorious,  ambitious;  Vespasian  a  worthy  prince,  but  covet- 
ous ;  *  Hannibal,  as  he  had  mighty  virtues,  so  had  he  many 
vices ;  unam  mrtutem  miUe  vitia  comttantur,  as  Machiavel  of 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  he  had  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  I 
will  determine  of  them  all,  they  are  like  these  double  or 
turning  pictures ;  stand  before  which  you  see  a  fair  maid,  on 
the  one  side  an  ape,  on  the  other  an  owl ;  look  upon  them 
at  the  first  sight,  all  is  well,  but  further  examine,  you  shall 
find  them  wise  on  the  one  side,  and  fools  on  the  other ;  in 
some  few  things  praiseworthy,  in  the  rest  incomparably 
faulty.  I  will  say  nothing  of  their  diseases,  emulations,  dis- 
contents, wants,  and  such  miseries;  let  poverty  plead  the 
rest  in  Aristophanes's  Plutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad,  *  They  have 
all  the  symptoms  of  melancholy,  fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  &c, 
as  shall  be  proved  in  its  proper  place. 

"  Danda  est  Hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris.' 

Misers  make  Anticyra  their  own; 
Its  hellebore  reserved  for  them  alone. 

And  yet  methinks  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they, 

1  Heliodonis   Carthaginientifs   ad   ex«  suspects.        SLiry.    Ingentes   rirtutes, 

tremmn  orbis  narcopha^  te^tamento  me  in(?entia  Tltia.        *  Hor.    Quisquis  am> 

hie  Jussi  condier,  et  nt  yiderem  an  quis  bitione  mal&  ant  argenU  pallet  amon) 

insanior  ad  me  ylsendum  usque  ad  hsec  Quisquis  luzurlft,  tristiquesuperatittora 

loca  penetrarot.    Ortelius  in  Gad.  Per. 
*  V  iftlie  hit  work,  whksh  Qasper  Venttas 
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be  of  what  condition  they  will,  that  bear  a  public  or  private 
purse ;  as  '  Dutch  writer  censured  Richard  the  rich  duke  of 
Cornwall,  suing  to  be  emperor,  for  his  profuse  spending, 
qui  effudit  pecuniam  ante  pedes  pnnctptum  Electorum  sicut 
aquam,  that  scattered  money  like  water ;  I  do  censure  them, 
StiUta  Anglia  (saith  he)  quce  tot  denariis  sponte  est  privata, 
stuUi  pnncipes  Atemanice,  qui  nohile  jus  suum  pro  pecunid 
vendiderunt ;  spendthrifts,  bribers,  and  bribe-takers  are  fools, 
and  so  are  'all  they  that  cannot  keep,  disburse,  or  spend 
their  moneys  well. 

I  might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious ; 
•  Anticyra^  melior  sorhere  meracas;  Epicures,  Atheists,  Schis-  ' 
matics.  Heretics ;  hi  omnes  habent  imaginationem  kesam  (saith 
Nymannus)  "  and  their  madness  shall  be  evident"  2  Tim. 
iii.  9.  *  Fabatus,  an  Italian,  holds  seafaring  men  all  mad ; 
"  the  ship  is  mad,  for  it  never  stands  still ;  the  mariners  are 
mad,  to  expose  themselves  to  such  imminent  dangers ;  the 
waters  are  raging  mad,  in  perpetual  motion  ;  the  winds  are 
as  mad  as  the  rest,  they  know  not  whence  they  come,  whither 
they  would  go ;  and  those  men  are  maddest  of  all  that  go  to 
sea ;  for  one  fool  at  home,  they  find  forty  abroad."  He  was 
a  madman  that  said  it,  and  thou  peradventure  as  mad  to  read 
•it  *  Faelix  Platerus  is  of  opinion  all  alchemists  are  mad,  out 
of  their  wits  ;  '  Athene  us  saith  as  much  of  fiddlers,  et  musa- 
rum  luscinias,  '  Musicians,  omnes  tihicines  insaniunt ;  uhi 
semel  efflant,  avolat  iUico  mens,  in  comes  music  at  one  ear, 
out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud  and  vainglorious  persons 
are  certainly  mad ;  and  so  are  •  lascivious ;  I  can  feel  their 
pulses  beat  hither ;  horn-mad  some  of  them,  to  let  others  lie 
with  their  wives,  and  wink  at  it 

To  insist  *  in  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task,  to 

1  Cronica  Slavonica  ad  annum  1257,  de  fi^ens,  40  mari    inrenit.     Gaspar   Ens. 

ev^viB  peounia  jam  incredibilia  dixc>funt<  MoroB.  ^  Cap.    de    alien,    mentis, 

s  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  ^  Dipnosophist.  lib.  8.  7  Tibicine* 

s  Orat.  de   imag.  ambitiosua   et  audax  mente  Capti.    Erasm.  Chi.  14,  cer.  7< 

navij^t  Anticyras.      ♦  Navis  stulta,  quae  »  Prov.  30.  Inaana  libido.  Hie  roito  non 

oontinuo  moretur;  nautSB  stulti  qui  se  furor  est,  non  est  hnc  mentula  demens. 

nericuUs  exponunt;  aqua  insana  quso  sic  Mart.  ep.  74. 1.  8.      .    *  MiUe  pueUarun 

n<amit.  &c. :  a8r  Jaotatur.  &o. :  qn1  mari  et  puerorum  millejuroret 
m  oommitttt  stoUdum  unom  UtH.  fti> 
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*  reckon  up  *  insanas  substructiones,  insanos  lahc  res,  tnsanum 
luxunij  mad  labours,  mad  books,  endeavours,  carriages,  gross 
ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd  gestures ;  insanam  gulam^ 
insaniam  viUarum,  insana  jurgia,  as  Tully  terms  them,  mad- 
ness of  villages,  stupend  structures ;  as  those  ^Egyptian  Pyra- 
mids, Labyrinths  and  Sphinxes,  which  a  company  of  crowned 
asses,  ad  ostentationem  apum,  vainly  built,  when  neither  the 
architect  nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to  what  use  and  pur- 
pose, are  yet  known ;  to  insist  in  their  hypocrisy,  inconstancy, 
blindness,  rashness,  detnentem  temerttatem,  fraud,  cozenage, 
malice,  anger,  impudence,  ingratitude,  ambition,  gross  super- 
stition, •  tempora  infecta  et  adulatione  sordida,  as  in  Tiberius's 
times,  such  base  flattery,  stupend,  parasitical  fawning  and 
colloguing,  &C.,  brawls,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it  would 
ask  an  expert  Vesalius  to  anatomize  every  member.  Shall 
I  say  ?  Jupiter  himself,  Apollo,  Mars,  &c.,  doted ;  and 
monster-conquering  Hercules  that  subdued  the  world,  and 
helped  others,  could  not  relieve  himself  in  this,  but  mad  he 
was  at  last.  And  where  shall  a  man  walk,  converse  with 
whom,  in  what  province,  city,  and  not  meet  with  Signior 
Deliro,  or  Hercules  Furens,  Maenades,  and  Corybantes  ? 
"^   "  '  '     5.     *  Efungis  nati  homines,  or  else 

je  from  those  that  were  struck  by 
3  of  an  ass.  Or  from  Deucalion 
durum  genus  sumtts,  ^marmorei 
ted,  and  savour  too  much  of  the 
leard  that  enchanted  horn  of  Astol- 
Ariosto,  which  never  sounded  but 
,  and  for  fear  ready  to  make  away 
ed  in  the  mad  haven  in  the  Euxine 
bich  had  a  secret  quality  to  demen- 
r  of  giddy-heads,  afternoon  men,  it 

[>Tid.  ftemisculpti.  ^  Arianus  periplo  maris 

Taci-  Euxini  porttis  t^ns  meminit,  et  Oillias, 

angis  1.  3,  de  Bwphor.  Thracio  et  laurns  innana 

oiasri  quaeallatain  conviyium  conyiras  omneff 

i  fan-  insania  affscit.     Ouliel.  Stnccbios  coof 

licas.  loeni.,  8oe. 
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is  Midsummer  moon  still,  and  the  dogdajs  last  all  the  yeai 
long,  they  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I  then  except  ?  Ulricas 
Huttenus  *  nemo,  nam  nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit,  Nemo  nasci' 
tur  sine  vitiis,  Orimine  Nemo  caret,  Nemo  sorte  sua  vivit  con" 
tentus,  Nemo  in  amove  sapit,  Nemo  hontis,  Nemo  sapiens^ 
Nemo  est  ex  omni  parte  heatus,  S^c.,*  and  therefore  Nich- 
olas Nemo,  or  Monsieur  Nobody  shall  go  free,  Quid  valeai 
nemo,  Nemo  referre  potest  f  But  whom  shall  I  except  in  the 
second  place  ?  such  as  are  silent,  vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loqui- 
tur ;  'no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  madness,  than  by 
taciturnity.  Whom  in  a  third?  all  senators,  magistrates; 
for  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  conquei^rs  valiant,  and  so 
are  all  great  men,  non  est  honum  ludere  cum  diis,  they  are 
wise  by  authority,  good  by  their  office  and  place,  his  Ucet 
impune  pessimos  esse  (some  say)  we  must  not  speak  of  them, 
neither  is  it  fit ;  per  me  sint  omnia  protinus  cUba,  I  will  not 
think  amiss  of  them.  Whom  next  ?  Stoics  ?  Sapiens 
Stoicus,  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  perturbations,  as  •  Plu- 
tarch scoffs  at  him,  "  he  is  not  vexed  with  torments,  or  burnt 
with  fire,  foiled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of  his  enemy ;  though 
he  be  wrinkled,  sand-blind,  toothless,  and  deformed ;  yet  he 
is  most  beautiful,  and  like  a  god,  a  king  in  conceit,  though  not 
worth  a  groat"  "  He  never  dotes,  never  mad,  never  sad, 
drunk,  because  virtue  cannot  be  taken  away,"  as  *  Zeno  holds, 
"  by  reason  of  strong  apprehension,"  but  he  was  mad  to  say 
so.  *  Anticyrce  ccdo  huic  est  opus  aut  doUibrd,  he  had  need 
to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  his  fellows,  as  wise  as  they  would 
seem  to  be.  Chrysippus  himself  liberally  grants  them  to  be 
fools  as  well  as  others,  at  certain  times,  upon  some  occasions, 
amitti  virtutem  ait  per  ehrietatem,  aut  atrihilarium  morhum,  it 

1  Lepidum  poema  sic  Inscriptum.  tns.      Ets!   rugosus,   senex   edentnlns, 

•  "  No  one  is  wise  at  all  hours, — no  one  luscua,  defonnis,  formosus  tamen,  et  deo 

born  without  faults,— no  one  free  from  similis,  feHx,  dives,   rex  nulllus  ejfens, 

crime, — no  one  content  with  his  lot, — no  etsi  denario  non  sit  dismus.  *  Ulum 

one  in  love  wise, — no  jfood,  or  wise  man  contendnnt  •ioninjuriiafflci,nonin8aniai, 

perfiwtly  happy."  «  Stultitiam  simu-  non  inebriarl,  quia  virtus  non  eripltur  ob 

Hre  non  potes  nisi  tacitumitate.       »  Ex-  constantes  compi^hensionee.   Lips.  phy». 

tortus   non   crudatur,   ambustus    nou  Stoic,  lib.  8,  diffl  18.        » 'Iftrreos  Hebua 

Icditar.  prostratus  in  lucta.  non  Tind-  eplg.  102, 1.  8. 
tor ;  non  fit  oaptirui  ab  hoste  ^nunda- 
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may  be  lost  by  drunkenness  or  melancbolj,  he  may  be  some- 
times  crazed  as  well  as  tbe  rest ;  ^  ad  summum  sapiens  nisi 
qhum  pituita  molesta.  I  should  here  except  some  Cynics, 
Menippus,  Diogenes,  that  Theban  Crates ;  or  to  descend  to 
these  times,  that  omniscious,  only  wise  fraternity  '  of  the 
Bosicrucians,  those  great  theologues,  politicians,  philosophers, 
physicians,  philologers,  artists,  &c.,  of  whom  S.  Bridget, 
Albas  Joacchimus,  Leicenbergius,  and  such  divine  spirits 
have  prophesied,  and  made  promise  to  the  world,  if  at  least 
there  be  any  such  (Hen.  •  Neuhusius  makes  a  doubt  of  it, 

*  Valentinus  Andreas  and  others)  or  an  Elias  artifex  their 
Theophrastian  master;  whom  though  Libavius  and  many 
deride  and  carp  at,  yet  some  will  have  to  be  "  the  *  renewer 
of  all  arts  and  sciences,"  reformer  of  the  world,  and  now  liv- 
ing, for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigoniensis,  that  great  patron 
of  Paracelsus,  contends,  and  certainly  avers  '  "  a  most  divine 
man,"  and  tlie  quintessence  of  wisdom  wheresoever  he  is ;  for 
he,  his  fraternity,  friends,  &c,  are  all ' "  betrothed  to  wisdom," 
if  we  may  believe  their  disciples  and  followers.  I  must  needs 
except  Lipsius  and  the  Pope,  and  expunge  their  name  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  fools.  For  besides  that  parasitical  testi- 
mony of  Dousa, 

'*  A  Sole  exoriente  Mseotidas  usque  paludes, 
Nemo  est  qui  justo  se  aequiparare  queat.**  * 

Lipsius  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  ^  humani  generis  quidem 
jKBdagogus  voce  et  stylo,  a  grand  signior,  a  master,  a  tutor  of 
us  all,  and  for  thirteen  years  he  brags  how  he  sowed  wisdom 
in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Ammonius  the  philosojiher  some- 
times did  in  Alexandria,  ^cum  humamtate  literal  et  sapieji- 
tiam  cum  prudentia :  antistes  sapientice,  he  shall  be  Sapientum 
Octavus.     The  Pope  is  more  than  a  man,  as  *°his  parats 

1  Hot.      <  Fratres  ssnct.  RoneaB  erucis.  ing  Sun  to  the  Maeotid  Lake,  there  wai 

*  An  dint,  quales  dint,  unde  nomen  lllud  not  one  that  could  foirly  be  put  in  com 
•iciTcrint.  •  Turri  Babel.  »  Om-  parl«on  with  them."  8  Solus  hie  eat 
ninm  artium  et  scientlarum  instaurator.  Rapicns  alii  volitantrelut  umbrse.      ^  In 

*  Ditinus  ille  vir  auctor  notarum  in  epist.  ep.  ad  Balthas.  Moretum.  Vi  R^jecti- 
Bog.  Bacon,  ed.  Hambar.  1608.  '  Sa-  uncute  ad  Patavum.  FelinuB  omn  reli- 
ptentte  desponaati.       •  "^  From  th*  Rl«-  quia. 
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often  make  him,  a  demi-god,  and  besides  his  holiness  cannot 
err,  in  Cathedra  belike ;  and  jet  some  of  them  have  been 
magicians,  Heretics,  Atheists,  children,  and  as  Platina  saith 
of  John  22.  Msi  vir  Uteratus,  multa  stoUditatem  et  kevitatem 
prcB  $e  ferentia  egit,  stolidi  et  socordis  vir  ingenii,  a  sclu^ar 
sufficient,  yet  many  things  he  did  foolishly,  lightly.  I  can 
say  no  more  tlian  in  particular,  but  in  general  terms  to  the 
rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,  and  as 
Ariosto  feigns  L  34,  kept  in  jars  above  the  moon. 

**  Some  lose  their  wits  with  love,  some  with  ambition. 
Some  following  ^  Lords  and  men  of  high  condition. 
Some  in  fair  jewels  rich  and  costly  set, 
Others  in  Poetry  their  wits  forget, 
Another  thinks  to  be  an  Alchemist, 
Till  all  be  spent,  and  that  his  number*8  mist.** 

Convicted  fools  they  are,  mad  men  upon  record ;  and  I  am 
afraid  past  cure  many  of  them,  *  crepunt  inguinciy  the  symp- 
toms are  manifest,  they  are  all  of  Gotam  parish : 

*"  Qunm  furor  hand  dubius,  qunm  sit  manifesta  phrenesis,** 

(Since  madness  is  indisputable,  since  frenzy  is  obvions,) 

what  remains  then  'but  to  send  for  Lorarios,  those  officers 
to  carry  them  all  together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set 
Rabelais  to  be  their  physician. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  mean  time,  who  I  am  that  so 
boldly  censure  others,  tu  nuUane  habes  vitiaf  have  I  no 
faults?  *Yes,  more  than  thou  hast,  whatsoever  thou  art 
Nbs  numerus  sumus,  I  confess  it  again,  I  am  as  foolish,  as 
mad  as  any  one. 

*"  Insanus  vobis  videor,  non  deprecor  ipse, 
Quo  minus  insanus,'* 


I  do  not  deny  it,  demens  de  populo  demaiur.     My  comfort  is, 

1  Magntim   Tirtiin   sequl    est    sapere,  tage.        *  Aliqaantalam  tamen  ind«  dm 

some    think ;    others    desipere.    Oatul.  solabor,  quod  uni  com  multis  et  tapien;- 

*  Plaut.  Meaeo.       *  In  Sat.  14.        *  Or  tibus  et  celeberrimis  Tlria  ipae  inslpisna 

to  sand  for  a  cook  to  the  AntksyraB  to  sim,  quod  se  Menippna  Ludaoiin  Naojo 

nalu  baUebore  pottage,  lettlo-brain  pot-  mantte.       *  Patronint  in  Oatokct 
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I  have  more  fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  And  though 
I  be  not  so  right  or  so  discreet  as  I  should  be,  yet  not  so 
mad,  so  bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest  me  to  be. 

To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is 
melancholy,  or  mad,  dotes,  and  eveiy  member  of  it,  I  have 
ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illusti-ated  that  which  I  took 
upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first  At  this  present  I  have  no 
more  to  say ;  His  sanam  mentem  Democritus^  I  can  but  wish 
myself  and  them  a  good  physician,  and  all  of  us  a  better 
mind. 

And  although  for  the  above-named  reasons,  I  had  a  just 
cause  to  undertake  this  subject,  to  point  at  these  particular 
species  of  dotage,  that  so  men  might  acknowledge  their  im- 
perfections, and  seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss ;  yet  I  have  a 
more  serious  intent  at  this  time  ;  and  to  omit  all  impertinent 
digressions,  to  say  no  more  of  such  as  are  improperly  melan- 
choly, or  metaphorically  mad,  lightly  mad,  or  in  disposition, 
as  stupid,  angry,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen,  proud,  vain- 
glorious, ridiculous,  beastly,  peevish,  obstinate,  impudent,  ex- 
travagant,  dry,  doting,  dull,  desperate,  hairbrain,  &c.,  mad, 
frantic,  foolish,  heteroclites,  which  no  new  '  hospital  can  hold,, 
no  physic  help;  my  purpose  and  endeavour  is,  in  the  fol- 
lowing discourse  to  anatomize  this  humour  of  melancholy, 
through  all  its  parts  and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordi- 
nary disease,  and  that  philosophically,  medicinally,  to  show 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  several  cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be 
the  better  avoided.  Moved  thereunto  for  the  generality  of 
it,  and  to  do  good,  it  being  a  disease  so  frequent,  as  ^  Mercu- 
rial is  observes,  "  in  these  our  days ;  so  often  happening," 
saith  •  Laijrentius,  "in  our  miserable  times,"  as  few  there 
are  that  feel  not  the  smart*  of  it  Of  the  same  mind  is  iBlian 
Montalius,  *  Melancthon,  and  others  ;  *  Julius  Caesar  Claudi- 
nus  calls  it  the  "  fountain  of  all  other  diseases,  and  so  com- 

1  That  I  mean  of  Andr.  Vale.  Apo1(^.  fi  Consult.  98,  adeo  nostris  temporibus 

manip.  1. 1  et  26,  Apol.  '     >  Hsec  affec-  frequenter  ingruit  ut  nullus  fere  ab  <^us 

tio  DOAtris    temporibuB   firequentlssima.  labe  immunis  reperiator  et  omnium  fera 

s  Cap.  15,  de  Mel.  4  De  anioio  nostro  merborum  occasio  existat. 

boo    ssBColo   morbui    firequentissimus. 

VOImI.  il 
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mon  in  this  crazed  age  of  ours,  that  scarce  one  of  a  thousand 
is  free  from  it;"  and  that  splenetic  hypochondriacal  wind 
especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen  and  short  rihs. 
Being  then  a  disease  so  grievous,  so  common,  I  know  not 
wherein  to  do  a  more  general  service,  and  spend  my  time 
better,  than  to  prescribe  means  how  to  prevent  and  cure  so 
universal  a  malady,  an  epidemical  disease,  that  so  often,  so 
much  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I  have  overshot  myself  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto 
said,  or  that  it  is,  which  I  am  sure  some  will  object,  too  fan- 
tastical, "  too  light  and  comical  for  a  Divine,  too  satirical  for 
one  of  my  profession,"  I  will  presume  to  answer  with 
*  Erasmus,  in  like  case,  'tis  not  I,  but  Democritus,  Demoo- 
ritus  dixit ;  you  must  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  one's 
own  or  another's  person,  an  assumed  habit  and  name ;  a 
difference  betwixt  him  that  affects  or  acts  a  prince's,  a  phi- 
losopher's, a  magistrate's,  a  fool's  part,  and  him  that  is  so 
indeed ;  and  what  liberty  those  old  satirists  have  had ;  it  is  a 
cento  collected  from  others ;  not  I,  but  they  that  say  it 

2  "  Dixero  si  quid  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 
Cum  venia  dabis." 

Yet  some  indulgence  I  may  justly  claim, 
If  too  familiar  with  another's  fame. 

Take  heed,  you  mistake  me  not  If  I  do  a  little  forget 
myself,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  it  And  to  say  truth,  why 
should  any  man  be  offended,  or  take  exceptions  at  it  ? 

"  Licuit,  semperque  licebit, 
Parcere  personis,  dicere  de  vitiis." 

It  lawful  was  of  old,  and  still  will  be, 
To  speak  of  vice,  but  let  the  name  go  free 

I  hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.  If  any  be  displeased, 
or  take  aught  unto  himself,  let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil 
with  him  that  said  it  (so  did  •  Erasmus  excuse  himself  to 

1  Mor.   Encom.   si   quia  calumnietur  Tindlcet,  non  habet  quod  expoetalet  earn 

leviiis  esse  qaam  decet  Theologam,  aut  eo  qui  scripsit,  ipse  si  Tolet,  secum  agmft 

uiordacius   quam   deceat    Christianum.  injuriam,  utpote  soi  proditor,  qui  dse- 

>  Hot.  Sat.  4, 1. 1.        '  Epi.  ad  Corpium  laravit  hoc  ad  se  propxie  pertinan. 
ie  Moria.  A  quispiam  o&ndatur  et  sibi 
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Dorpius,  si  parva  licet  cotnponere  magnis)  and  so  do  I ;  "  but 

let  him  be  angiy  with  himself,  that  so  betrayed  and  opened 

his  own  faults  in  applying  it  to  himself: "  *  if  he  be  guilty 

and  deserve  it,  let  him  amend,  whoever  he  is,  and  not  be 

angry.     "  He  that  hateth  coiTection  is  a  fool,"  Pro  v.  xii.  1. 

If  he  be  not  guilty,  it  concerns  him  not ;  it  is  not  my  freeness 

of  speech,  but  a  guilty  conscience,  a  galled  back  of  his  own 

that  makes  him  wince.      / 

^  Sospicione  si  quia  errabit  su^ 
£t  rnpiet  ad  se,  quod  evit  commnne  omnium, 
Stultd  nudabit  animi  conscientiam."  * 

I  deny  not  this  which  I  have  said  savours  a  little  of  Democ- 
ritus ;  *  Quamvis  ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat ;  one  may 
6peak  in  jest,  and  yet  speak  truth.  It  is  somewhat  tart,  I 
grant  it ;  acriora  orexim  excitant  embammata,  as  he  said, 
sharp  sauces  increase  appetite,  •  nee  cibus  ipse  jurat  morsu 
fraudatus  aceti.  Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I 
ward  all  with  *  Democritus's  buckler,  his  medicine  shall  salve 
it ;  strike  where  thou  wilt,  and  when ;  Democritus  dixit, 
Democritus  will  answer  it.  It  was  written  by  an  idle  fellow, 
at  idle  times,  about  our  Saturnalian  or  Dyonisian  feasts,  when 
as  he  said,  nullum  lihertati  perictUum  est,  servants  in  old  Rome 
had  liberty  to  say  and  do  what  them  list  When  our  coun- 
trymen sacrificed  to  their  goddess  *Vacuna,  and  sat  tippling 
by  their  Vacunal  fires,  I  writ  this,  and  published  this  oCn( 
iXeyof,  it  is  neminis  nihil  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all 
circumstances  apologize  for  me,  and  why  may  I  not  then  be 
idle  with  others  ?  speak  my  mind  freely  ?  If  you  deny  me 
this  liberty,  upon  these  presumptions  I  will  take  it;  I  say 
again,  I  will  take  it. 

<  *'  Si  quis  est  qui  dictum  in  se  inclementius 
ExiHtimavit  esse,  sic  existimet.** 

1  Si  quia  se  laesum  clamablt,  aut  con-  hoci  ictus  Democriti  pharmacos.      *  Riis* 

■dentiam  prodit  ffuam,  aut  certe  metum.  ticorum  dea  preesse  vacantibus  et  otiosit 

Ph»dr.  lib.  8.    M^op.  Fab.         *  If  any  putabatur,  cui  post  labore^t  agricola  sac- 

«oe  shall  err  through  his  own  suspicion,  rificabat.    Plin.  1.  S,  o.  12.    Ovid.  1.  6. 

and  shall  apply  to  himself  what  is  com-  Fast.  Jam  quoque  cum  fiunt  antiqusa 

won  to  all,  he  will  foolishly  betray  a  con-  sacra  Vacunee,  ante  Vacunales  stanU^iie 

dousness  of  guilt.         >  Hor.         *  Mart,  sedentque  focos.    Rosinus.      9  Xer.  prol 

*  7,22.  4  Ut  lubet  feriat,  abstergant  Eunuch. 
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Democritus  to  the  Reader, 

'  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  bia 
I  care  not.     I  owe  thee  nothing  (Reader),  I  look  for 
our  at  thy  hands,  I  am  independent,  I  fear  not, 
I  recant,  I  will  not,  I  care,  I  fear,  I  confess  my  fault, 
vledge  a  great  offence, 

"  motos  praBstat  componere  fluctus." 
(let*s  fii*st  assuage  the  troubled  waves.) 

i  overshot  myself,  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  un- 
ily,  absurdly,  I  have  anatomized  mine  own  folly.  And 
ethinks  upon  a  sudden  I  am  awaked  as  it  were  out  of 
In  ;  I  have  had  a  raving  fit,  a  fantastical  fit,  ranged  up 
wn,  in  and  out,  I  have  insulted  over  the  most  kind  of 
abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  myself;  and 
eing  recovered,  and  perceiving  mine  error,  cry  with 
ido,  Solvite  me,  pardon  (o  honi)  that  which  is  past,  and 
make  you  amends  in  that  which  is  to  come;  I  promise 
more  sober  discourse  in  my  following  treatise, 
hrough  weakness,  folly,  passion,  '  discontent,  ignorance, 
J  said  amiss,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  I  ac- 
idge  that  of  '  Tacitus  to  be  true,  Asperce  faceti<B  ubi 
3X  vero  traxere,  acrem  sui  memoriam  reUnquuni,  a  bitter 
Eives  a  sting  behind  it ;  and  as  an  honourable  man  ob- 
* "  They  fear  a  satirist's  wit,  he  their  memories.**  I 
istly  suspect  the  worst;  and  though  I  hope  I  have 
id  no  man,  yet  in  Medea's  words  I  will  crave  pardon. 

"  Illud  jam  voce  extrema  peto, 
Ke  si  qua  noster  dubius  efifudit  dolor, 
Maneant  in  animo  verba,  sed  melior  tibi 
Memoria  nostri  subeat,  hsec  irse  data 
Obliterentur  " 

And  in  my  last  words  this  I  do  desire, 
That  what  in  passion  I  have  said,  or  ire, 
May  be  forjifotten,  and  a  better  mind 
Be  had  of  us,  hereafter  as  you  find. 

.  1.  39.  Staf.  58.  *  Ut  enim  ep.  lib.  8.  '  Annal.  16.  «  Sir  Fraa 
gaudiam,  Ric  studia  ex  bilari-  cis  Bacon  ia  hia  Basays,  now  ViBooantSt 
eaiunt.    PlinioB  Maximo  suo,    Albang. 
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Democritus  to  the  Reader,  165 

I  earnestly  request  every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Car- 
dan, not  to  take  offence.  I  will  conclude  in  bis  lines,  Si  me 
cognitum  haheres^  non  solum  donares  nobis  hasfacetias  nostras^ 
sed  ettam  indignum  dticeres,  tarn  humanum  animum,  lene  in- 
gentum,  vd  minimam  suspictonem  deprecari  oportere.  If  thou 
knewest  my  *  modesty  and  simplicity,  thou  wouldst  easily 
pardon  and  forgive  what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee  miscon- 
ceived. If  hereafter  anatomizing  this  surly  humour,  my 
hand  slip,  as  an  unskilful  'prentice  I  lance  too  deep,  and  cut 
through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make  it  smart,  or  cut  awry, 
1  pardon  a  rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife,  'tis  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  keep  an  even  tone,  a  perpetual  tenor,  and  not  some- 
times to  lash  out ;  difficile  est  Satyram  non  scribere,  there  be 
so  many  objects  to  divert,  inward  perturbations  to  molest,  and 
the  very  best  may  sometimes  err ;  cdiquando  bonus  dormitcU 
Ifomerus  (sometimes  that  excellent  Homer  takes  a  nap),  it 

is  impossible  not  in  so  much  to  overslioot ; opere  in  longo 

fas  est  obrepere  somnum.  But  what  needs  all  this?  I  hope 
there  will  no  such  cause  of  offence  be  given ;  if  there  be, 
^^Nemo  aliquid  recognoscat,  nos  mentimur  omnia.  I'll  deny 
all  (my  last  refuge),  recant  all,  renounce  all  I  have  said,  if 
any  man  except,  and  with  as  much  facility  excuse,  as  he  can 
accuse ;  but  I  presume  of  thy  good  favour,  and  gracious  ac- 
ceptance (gentle  reader).  Out  of  an  assured  hope  and  con- 
fidence thereof,  I  will  begin. 

•  Quod  Probos  Pereii  ptoypA^  vir-  «  Prol.  qner.  Plant.    "  Let  not  any  om 

ginali  Terecundil  Persium  fuisse  dicit,  ^a^e  ^^ese  things  to  himaelf,  they  are  all 

ego,  &c.       1  Quas  aut  Incnria  fudit,  aat  ^«*  fictions." 
hanuuia  parum  cavit  natura.    Uor. 
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^iilCTOKI  MALil  FERIATO. 

fu  Tero  caresis  edico  qaisquis  es,  ne  temore  sngilles  Anctorem  hnjnsce 
operis,  aut  cavillator  irrideas.  Imo  ne  vel  ox  aliorum  consura  tacite  oblo- 
quads  (vis  dicam  verbo)  ne  quid  nasutulus  inepte  improbes,  aut  falso  fingas. 
Nam  si  talis  reverb  sit,  qualem  praa  se  fert  Junior  Democritus,  seniori  D&- 
mocrito  saltom  affinis,  aut  ejus  Genium  vel  tantillum  sapiat;  actum  de  to, 
!ensorem  aequo  ac  delatorem  ^  aget  e  contra  {petulanti  apkne  cum  sU)^  suf- 
flabit  te  in  jocos,  comminuet  in  sales,  addo  etiam,  et  deo  iHtui  te  sacrifica- 
bit. 

Iterum  moneo,  no  quid  cavillcro,  nedura  Democritum  Jumorem  conviciis 
inCamesy  aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te  non  male  sentientem :  tu  idem 
audias  ab  amico  cordate,  quod  olim  vnlgus  AbderUanum  ab  ^Uippocraie, 
concivem  bone  meritum  et  popularem  suum  Democritumt  pro  insano 
habens.    Ne  iu  Democrite  sapiSf  stuUi  auteru  et  insani  Abderitce, 

*  '*  Abderitaose  p«ctora  plebis  babes.** 

H«o  te  pancis  admonitum  volo  (mal&  feriate  Lector),  abL 


TO  THE  READER  AT  LEISURE. 

Whoever  you  may  be,  I  caution  you  against  rashly  defaming  the  au- 
thor of  this  work,  or  cavilling  in  jest  against  him.  Nay,  do  not  silently 
reproach  him  in  consequence  of  others'  censure,  nor  employ  your  wit  in 
foolish  disapproval,  or  false  accusation.  For,  should  Democritus  Junior 
prove  to  be  what  he  professes,  even  a  kinsman  of  his  elder  namesake,  or 
be  ever  so  little  of  the  same  kidney,  it  is  all  over  with  you;  he  will  be- 
come both  accuser  and  judge  of  you  in  your  spleen,  will  dissipate  you  in 
jests,  pulverize  you  into  salt,  and  sacrifice  you,  I  can  promise  you,  to  the 
god  of  Mirth. 

I  further  advise  you,  not  to  asperse,  or  calumniate,  or  slander,  Democri- 
tus Junior,  who  possibly  does  not  think  ill  of  you,  lest  you  may  hear  from 
some  discreet  friend,  the  same  remark  the  people  of  Abdera  did  from  Hip 
pocrates,  of  their  meritorious  and  popular  fellow-citizen,  whom  they  had 
looked  on  as  a  madman ;  "  It  is  not  that  you,  Democritus,  that  art  wise 
but  that  the  people  of  Abdera  are  fools  and  madmen."  **  You  have  your^ 
self  an  Abderitian  soul; "  and  having  just  given  you,  gentle  reader,  these 
few  words  of  admonition,  farewell. 

1  Si  me  commdrit,  melios  non  tangere  n^^timn,  sed  remm  omnium  receptacu- 

elamo.    Hor.        2  Uippoc.  epist.  Dama-  lam  deprehendi,  ejusque  ingenium  demi- 

geto.     Acoeraitus  sum  ut  Democritum  ratus  sum.    Abdnritanos  vero  tanquam 

taiDqnam    insanum  curarem,  sed  post-  non  sanos  accusaTl,  reratri  potione  ipsoi 

quamGonTeni,nonperJoyemde8ipieQtl2e  potius  eguisae  dicens.  .     ^Mart. 
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E  fleas,  misero  sic  convenit  «to, 

irpe  yides,  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 
quantumque  lubet,  Democrite  ridiOi 
irana  vides,  non  nisi  stulta  vides. 
risu  ibodo  gaudeat,  unus  utriqno 
isque  labor,  sit  licet  usqne  dolor. 
est  (nam  totus  eheu  jam  desipit  orbis) 
aclitis,  milleque  Democritis. 
est  (tanta  est  insania)  transeat  omniB 
n  Anticyras,  gramen  in  Hellebomm. 


draclitos,  it  snits  the  age, 

•u  see  nothing  base,  nothing  sad. 

»cmocritiis,  as  much  as  you  please, 

lu  see  nothing  either  vain  or  foolish. 

»ice  in  smiles,  the  other  in  tears; 

ime  labour  or  pain  be  the  office  of  both. 

ns!  how  foolish  tlie  world  has  become), 

id  Heraclitus^  a  thousand  Democritus*  are  required. 

ich  does  madness  prevail),  all  the  world  must  be 

nticyra,  to  graze  on  Hellebore. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


[Their 

Causes. 

S¥bs.l. 

iDffiBeMes, 

eondder 

Or 

Sea.  I, 

MUmb.l. 

Deflnitton, 

Member, 

DiTiriou. 

JSub$.2. 

loMmmental; 
Of  the  bedy 


MtiMKho^: 
In  which 


Or 

Of  the  head 
or  mind. 


Sin,  concapiseenoe,  tee. 

Intenpeimnce,  all  second  eaoMS,  fto. 
Epidemical,  as  Plague,  PUca,  fro. 
aOO,  whieh'are  J  p^fc^iaf,  as  Gout,  Dropsy,  fco. 

In  disposition ;  as  all  pertorlMttlDM, 


enl  affitction,  &c. 
Or 


Dotage. 

Frenzy. 

Madness. 

Ecstasy, 
nabits.  as     Lycanthropia. 
Subs.  4.       I  Choreus  saacti  Htl. 

Hydrophobia. 

Possession  or  obsession  of 
Devils. 

Melancholy.    See  HP* 

Its  EqxdTOcations,  in  Dlspositioii,  Improper,  &c.    Subseet,  6. 


Memb.  2. 
To  its  expli- 
cation, a 
digreesioa 
of  anatomy, 
in  which 
observe 
parts  of 
Subs.  I. 


fBody 
hath 
parts 
Subs.2. 


contained  as  I  nnmour8,4.  Blood,  Phlegm,&c. 
contained  as  j  spi^tg.  ^^^  natural,  animaL 

Similar;  spermatical,  or  fleeb, 
bones,  nerves,  &c.     Subs.  & 

Dissimilar;  brain,  heart,  Urer, 
&c.    Subs.  4. 


oontaiah^ 


s.^«.di..ftc»ia«,a««3gj;.  t2:;l;7,8. 

*"  (  Rational.     Subseet.  9, 10,  U. 

Mtffib,  8. 

Its  definition,  naoA,  difference,  Subs.  1. 
The  part  and  parties  aflHscted,  affectation,  &c.    Subs.  2. 
The  matter  of  melancholy,  natural,  unnatural,  &c.    Subs.  4. 


SpedetfOr 
kinds, 
which  am 


Proper 
to  parts, 
as 

Or 


Of  the  bead  alone,  IIy> 
pochondriacal,  or  windy 
melancholy.  Of  the 
whole  body. 


wftb  their 
oawes,  symptoms, 
prognostics,  cures, 


Indefinite;  as  Lore-melsncholy,  the  subfectof  the  tliird 
Partition. 


Its  Causes  in  genend.    Sea.  2.  A. 

I  Its  Symptoms  or  signs.     Sect.  8.  B. 
Its  Prognostics  or  indications.     Sect.  4. 
Its  cures;  the  sutgect  of  the  aeoond  Partition. 
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170 


Synopsis  of  the  First  Partition. 


Super- 
natural. 


Or 


Natural. 


As  from  God  immediately,  or  by  second  eanses.  Subs.  1 
Or  from  the  devil  immediately,  with  a  digression  of  tli« 

nature  of  spirits  and  devils.     Subs.  2 
Or  mediately,  by  magicians,  witches.     Subs.  3. 
Primary,  as  stars,  proved  by  aphorisms,  signs  from 
physiogaomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy.     Std>s.  4. 
Congenite,  i  Old  age,  temperament.  Subs.  6. 
inward        <  Parents,  it  being  an  hereditary  dis 
from  C     ease,  Subs.  6 

Necessary,  see  y. 

Nurses,  Subs.  1. 
Education,  S.  2. 
Terrors,  affrights, 

Subs.  3. 
ScoSd,calumnie8, 

bitter  jests,  S.4. 
Loss  of    liberty, 

servitude,    im- 

prisonm't,  &  6. 
Poverty  and 

want,  Subs.  6. 
A  heap  of  other 

accidents,death 

of  friends,  loss, 
l*^  I    &c.  Subs.  7. 

In  which  the  body 
works  oil  the  mind, 
and  this  malady  is 
caused  by  precedent 
diseases;  as  agues, 
pox,&c.or  tempera- 
ture  innate,  Subs.l. 

Oi*  by  particular  parts 
distempered,  as 
brain,  heart,  spleen, 
liver,mesentery,  py- 
lorus, stomach,  &o. 
Subs.  2. 


Or 


I 


Or 


Outward 
or  adven- 
titious, 
which  are 


Evident, 
outward, 
remote,    ad- 
ventitious, 


Or 


Contingent, 
inward,  an- 
tecedent, 
nearest. 
Memb.  6. 
Sect.  2. 


Partioular  to  the  three  species.    See  Q. 


Of  head   Mel- 
ancholy are, 
Subs.S. 


n  hypocl 
driacal,  or 
windy    Melan- 
choly are. 

Over  all  the 
body  are, 
I  Subs.  6. 


Inward 


Outward 


Inward 


Outward 
Inward 


Outward. 


Innate  humour,  or  from  distemperaturs 

adust. 
A  hot  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
Excess  of  venery,  or  defect. 
Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 
Fumes  arising  from  the  stomach,  &e. 

Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate. 

A  blow  on  the  head. 

Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  garlio, 

ODions,hot  baths, overmuch  waking, &e. 
Idleness,  soli  tariness,  or  overmuch  st  udy, 

vehement  labour,  &c. 
Passions,  perturbations,  &c. 

Default  of  spleen,  belly,  bowels,  stomach, 

mesentery,  misendc  veins,  liver,  &c. 
Months  or  hemorrhoids  stopped,  or  any 
other  ordinary  evacuation. 
I  Those  six  non-natural  things  abused 
r  Liver  distempered,  stopped,  over-liot,  apt 
\     to  engender  melancholy,  temperature 
I     innate. 

[Bad  diet,  suppression  of  hemorrhoids, 
&c.,  and  such  evacuations,  passions, 
cares,  &c.,  those  six  non-natural  thingi 
abused 
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Neoes- 

awry 


those 

■U 

noa- 

nataral 

things, 

which 

Sect.  2. 


B. 

Bymp- 
toins  of 
melaa- 
eholy 
are 
either   ' 


fDiet 
ofifond- 
ingin 
Subs.8. 


Sub- 
stance 


Quali- 


Flesh 

Herbs, 

Fish, 
l&o. 


Bread;  coarse  and  black,  &o. 
Oriak ;  thick,  thin,  sour,  &o. 
Water  uncleaa,  milk,  oil,  vinegar,  wine,  sp  ces,  &c. 

Parts;  heads,  feet,  entr.iils,  lat,  bacc  n,blood,  &o 
Kinds  i  ^^^'  ^^'  venison,  haree,  goats,  pig- 
I  '  (     eons,  peacocks,  fen-fowl,  &c. 

'  Of  fish ;  all  shell-fish,  hard  and  slimy  fish,  kc 
Of    herbs;     pulse,   cabbage,    melons,    garUo, 
onions,  &c. 
^  All  roots,  raw  fruits,  hard  and  windy  meats. 
(  Preparing,  dressing,  shi^p  sauces,  salt  meats,  indurate, 
ty,as  in  (     soused,  fried,  broiled,  or  made  dishes,  &o. 
Onnn     i  Bisordcr  in  eating,  immoderate  eating,  or  at  unseason* 

^     ^'      (  Custom;  delight,  appetite,  altered,  &c.,  Subs.  8. 
Retention     and  i  Oostiveness,     hot    baths,    sweating,     issues     stopped, 
evacuation,      }     Venus  in  excess,  or  in  defect,  phlebotomy,    purging, 
Subs.  4.  (     &o. 

Air;  hot,  cold,  tempestuous,  dark,  thick,  foggy,  moorish,  &c..  Subs.  5. 
Exercise,  ( Unseasonable,  excessive,  or  defective,  of  body  or  mind,  aoliCa- 
Subs.  6.  )  riness,  idleness,  a  lile  out  of  action,  &c. 
Sleep  aad  waking,  unseasonable,  inordinate,overmuch,  overlittle,&o.iSlu6«.7. 
'  Sorrow,  cause  and  symptom.  Subs.  4.  Fear, 
cause  and  symptom.  Subs.  6.  Shame,  re- 
pulse, disgrace,  &c.,  Subs.  6.  Envy  and 
malice.  Subs.  7.  Emulation,  hatred,  Cmv 
tion,  desire  of  revenge.  Subs,  8  Anger  a 
cause.  Subs.  9.  Discontents,  cares,  miser- 
ies, &c.,  Subs.  10. 
Vehement  desires,  ambition,  fi^«.  11.  Gov- 
etousness,  (^tXapyvplaVf  Subs.  12.  Love 
of  pleasures,  gaming  in  excess,  &c..  Subs. 
13.  Desire  of  praise,  pride,  vainglory,  &o., 
Subs.  14.  Love  of  learning,  study  in  ex- 
cess, with  a  digression  of  the  misery  of 
scholars,  and  why  the  muses  are  melan- 
choly.  Subs  15. 
Body,  as  ill  digestion,  cnidity,  wind,  dry  brains,  hard  belly,  thick  blood, 
much  waking,  heaviness  and  palpitatiou  of  heart,  leaping  in  many 
places,  &c..  Subs.  1. 


Memb.  8,  Sect.  2. 
Passions  and 
perturbations  of 
the  mind. 
Subs.  2.     With 
a  digression  of    ' 
the  force  of 
imagination. 
Subs.  2.  and  di- 
vision of  passions 
into.  Subs.  8. 


Irasdble 


conou- 
piscible. 


Common 
to  all  or 
most. 


Hu- 
mours^ 


Fear  and  sorrow  without  a  just  cau8e,suspicion  Jealousy, 

discontent,  solitariness,  irksomeness,  continual  cogita; 

tions,  restless  thoughts, vain  imaginations,  Ste.ySubs.2. 

Celestial  influences,  as  >2  '^  cf  <  &<^m  P^^^tts  of  the  body, 

heartj  brain,  spleen,  stomach,  &c. 

Sanguine  are  merry  still,  laughing,  pleasant, 

meditating  on  plays,  women,  music,  &c. 
Phlegmatic,  slothful,  dull,  heavy,  &o. 
Choleric,  furious,  impatient,  subject  to  hear 

and  see  strange  apparitions.  See. 
Black,  solitary,  sad;  they  think  they  are  be- 
^     witched,  dead,  &c. 
Or  mixed  of  these  four  humours  adust,  or  not  adust, 

infinitely  varied,  &c. 
Their  several  [  Ambitious,  thinks  himself  a  king,a  lord; 
customs,  con-  covetous.runs  on  his  money;  lascivious, 
ditions,  incli-  on  his  mistress ;  religious,  hath  revela- 
nations,  disci-  tions,  visions,  is  a  prophet,  or  troubled 
pline,  &c.  in  mind ;  a  scholar,  on  his  book,  &c. 

Pleasant  at  flrat,hardly  discerned ;  after- 
wards harsh  ft  intolerable,  if  inveterate. 

tnree  degrees,     (s.  Exequitoquutum. 
By  fits,  or  continuate,  as  the  ofatject 
varies,  pleasing  or  dLipleasing. 
Simple,  or  as  it  is  mixed  with  other  diseases,   apoplexies,  gout,  eaninus 
appetituSf  &o.,  so  the  symptoms  are  various. 


Or, 


Particu- 
lar to 
private 
persons, 
accord- 
ing to 
''  Subs.3,i. 


Continuance 
of  time  as  the 
humour  is  in- 
tended or  re- 
mitted, &c. 
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S^fnopiis  of  the  First  Partition. 


Partloular 
■jmptainfl  to 
th«  three  diB- 
ttnct  spedes. 
Sea.S, 


•ochdLy, 
Sttb»,L 


Hypo- 

ehondrlft- 

calor 

windy 

melan- 

oboly. 

Subs.  2, 


Overall 
the  body. 
Subs,S. 


A 

of  these 
symp- 
toms. 
Jkfemft.S. 


In  body 


.In  mind. 


In  body 


In  mind. 


^^ 

ProKubstHJS 
of  melancholy. 
ata.4. 


Headache,  bhiding  and  heaTlness,  rertigo, 
lightness,  singiag    of  the    ears,  muck 
In  body    •{     waking,  fixed  eyes,  high  colour,  red  eyes, 
hard  belly,  try  body ;  no  great  sign  of 
melancholy  in  the  other  parts. 
Continual  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  diseon* 
tent,  superfluous  cares,  solicitude,  anxie- 
Ja  mind.  •{     ty ,  perpetnal  cogitatiOki  of  kucIi  toys  they 
are  possessed  with,  thoui^ts  like  dreams, 
&c. 
Wind,  rumbling  in  the  gats,  boHyache,  heat 
in  the  bow^,conyulsions.crucUtie8,  short 
wind,  sour  and  sharp  belchings.  cold 
sweat,  pain  in  the  left  side,  suffocation, 
palpitation,  heaviness  of  the  heart,8ingiQg 
in  tiie  ears,  much  spittle,  and  moist,  he. 
Fearful,  sad,  suspicious,  discontent,  anxie- 
ty, &o.    LanciVious  by  reason  of  muofei 
wind,  troublesome  dreams,  aflected  by 
fits,  ttc. 
Black,  most  part  lean,  broad  veins,  gross, 
thick  blood,  their  hemorrh<^d8  comm4M»> 
ly  stopped,  &c. 
I  Veaiful,  sad.  Solitary;  hate  light,  averse 
I     firom  company,  fearful  dreams,  &e. 
Symptoms  of  nuBs\  maids',  and  widows'  melancholy,  in  body  aad 
mind,  &c 

Why  they  are  so  fearftil,  sad,  suspicions  without  a 
cause,  why  solitary,  whv  melancholy  men  are  witty, 
why  tliey  supfKMe  they  hear  and  see  stratige  vi^cei, 
•visions,  appailtioBS. 
Why  tl^  prophesy,  aad  speak  strange  languages; 
whence  comes  their  crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions, 
eold  sweat,  heaviness  of  heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca, 
fearful  ^Ureams,  much  waking,  prodigious  fiintasies. 

Horphew,  scabs,  itch,  breaking  out,  fro. 

Black  iaundke. 

If  the  hemorrhoids  voluntarily -<^n. 

If  varices  appear. 

Leanness,  dryness,  hollow-eyed,  &c 

Inveterate  melancholy  is  incurable. 

If  cold,  it  degenerates  often  into  epilep^r« 

apoplexy,  dotage,  or  into  blindhess. 
If  hot.  into  madness,  despair,  and  violent 

death. 
The  grievotttness  of  this  above  all  other 

diseases. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  mote  grievooi 

than  those  of  the  body. 
Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  this  csjie  of  pieK 

ancholy,  for  a  man  to  off&r  violate  Is 

himself.    Neg. 
How  a  melancholy  or  iha2l  man  offinrtBf 

violence  to  himself  is  to  be  censured 


Tending  to  good,  as 


Tending  to  tVU,!! 


Oorollariii  and  qnst- 
tioitt. 
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THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


ilfonV  McceSencff,  FaUy  Miseries^  Lifirmitie9  ;  Th^  eomen  ^ 


Man's  Excdlemcy.']  MjiJSy  the  most  e^Lcellent  and  woble 
creature  of  the  world,  "  the  principal  and  mighty  work  qf 
God,  wonder  of  nature,"  as  Zoroaster  calls  him ;  audcuns 
nofura  miracvlum^  "  the  *  marvel  of  marvels,"  a?  Plato  ; 
"the^  abridgment  and  epitome  of  the  world,"  as  Pliny  j 
Microcosmus,  a  little  world,  a  model  of  the  world,  'sover- 
eign lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of  the  world,  sole  commander 
aqd  governor  of  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  to  whose  empire  they 
are  subject  in  particular,  and  yield  obedience  ;  far  surpassing 
all  the  rest,  not  in  body  only,  but  in  soul ;  *  Imaginis  Ima^o^ 
•created  to  Grod's  own  •  image,  to  that  immortal  and  incor- 
poreal substance,  with  all  the  faculties  and  powers  belonging 
mito  it ;  was  at  first  pure,  divine,  perfect,  happy,  ^  "  created 
afti^r  God  in  true  holiness  and  righteousness;"  Deo  con- 
gruens,  free  from  all  manner  of  infirmities,  and  put  in  Para- 
dise to  know  God,  to  praise  and  glorify  him,  to  do  his  will, 

1  MagQum  minoulum.  >  Mundi  imago,  sic  ia  homine  Dei.  *  Gen.  1. 

epitome,  naturae  deliciae.      >  Tinis  rerum  «  Tmago  mundi  in  corpora,  Dei  In  anima. 

OQiQium,  c«i  sublunaiia  serviunt.     Seal-  Exemplumque  dei  quisqu^  est  In  imagixw 

if.  exeicit.  865,  sex;.  8.  Vales,  de  sacr.  parva.       7  Eph.  iv.  24. 
niU.  c.  5.        *  Ut  in  numismate  C«asaris 
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Ui  diis  consimiles  parturiat  deos  (as  an  old  poet  saith)  tc 
propagate  the  church. 

Man's  FaU  and  MiseryJ]  But  this  most  noble  creature, 
Heu  tristis,  et  lachrymosa  commutatio  (*  one  exclaims)  O  piti- 
ful change !  is  fallen  from  that  he  was,  and  forfeited  his 
estate,  become  miserahilis  homuncio^  a  cast-away,  a  caiti£^ 
one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be 
considered  in  his  own  nature,  an  unregenerate  man,  and  so 
much  obscured  by  his  fall  that  (some  few  relics  excepted) 
he  is  inferior  to  a  beast,  ^  *'  Man  in  honour  that  understandeth 
not,  is  like  unto  beasts  that  perish,"  so  David  esteems  him ; 
a  monster  by  stupend  metamorphosis,  •  a  fox,  a  dog,  a  bog, 
what  not  ?  Qtmntum  mtUatus  ah  illo  f  How  much  altered 
from  that  he  was ;  before  blessed  and  happy,  now  miserable 
and  accursed ;  * "  He  must  eat  his  meat  in  sorrow,"  subject 
to  death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kind  of  calamities. 

A  Description  of  Melancholy.']  *  "  Great  travail  is  created 
for  all  men,  and  an  heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from 
the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their  mother's  womb,  unto  that 
day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things.  Namely,  their 
thoughts,  and  fear  of  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination  of 
things  they  wait  for,  and  the  day  of  death.  From  him  that 
sitteth  in  the  glorious  throne,  to  him  that  sitteth  beneath  in 
the  earth  and  ashes ;  from  him  that  is  clothed  in  blue  silk 
and  weareth  a  crown,  to  him  that  is  clothed  in  simple  linen. 
Wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and  unquietness,  and  fear  of  deatli,  and 
rigour,  and  strife,  and  such  things  come  to  both  man  and 
beast,  but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly."  All  this  befalls  him 
in  this  life,  and  peradventure  eternal  misery  in  the  life  to 
come. 

Imptdsive  Oatise  of  Man's  Misery  and  Infirmities.']  The 
impulsive  cause  of  these  miseries  in  Man,  this  privation  of 
destruction  of  God's  image,  the  cause  of  death  and  diseases, 
of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of  our 

1  Palanterius.  « Psal.  xlix.  20.    Chrys.  28,  Gen.       « 0«n.  lii.  18.       •  ■©• 

»  LasciviSl   superat   equntn,   Impudcntia    clus.  iv.  1,  2,  8,  4,  6.  8. 
oanem,   Mtu    Tulpem,    fUrore    leoQem. 
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first  parent  Adam,  *  in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the 
deviVs  instigation  and  allurement.  His  disobedience,  pride, 
ambition,  intemperance,  incredulity,  curiosity ;  from  whence 
proceeded  original  sin,  and  that  general  corruption  of  man- 
kind, as  from  a  fountain  flowed  all  bad  inclinations  and  actual 
transgressions  which  cause  our  several  calamities  inflicted 
upon  us  for  our  sins.  And  this  belike  is  that  which  our 
fabulous  poets  have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the  tale  of  *  Pan- 
dora's box,  which  being  opened  through  her  curiosity,  filled 
the  world  full  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity 
alone,  but  those  other  crying  sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these 
several  plagues  and  miseries  upon  our  heads.  For  Uhi  peC' 
catuniy  ihi  procella,  as  •  Chrysostom  well  observes.  *  "  Fools 
by  reason  of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their  iniqui- 
ties, are  afflicted.  *  Fear  cometh  like  sudden  desolation,  and 
destruction  like  a  whirlwind,  affliction  and  anguish,"  because 
they  did  not  fear  God,  * "  Are  you  shaken  with  wars  ?  "  as 
Cyprian  well  urgeth  to  Demetrius,  "  are  you  molested  with 
dearth  and  famine  ?  is  your  health  crushed  with  raging  dis- 
eases ?  is  mankind  generally  tormented  with  epidemical  mal- 
adies ?  'tis  all  for  your  sins,"  Hag.  i.  9,  10 ;  Amos  i. ;  Jer. 
vii.  God  is  angry,  punisheth  and  threateneth,  because  of 
their  obstinacy  and  stubbornness,  they  will  not  turn  unto 
him.  ' "  If  the  earth  be  barren  then  for  want  of  rain,  if  dry 
and  squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit,  if  your  fountains  be  dried  up, 
your  wine,  corn,  and  oil  blasted,  if  the  air  be  corrupted,  and 
men  troubled  with  diseases,  'tis  by  reason  of  their  sins;" 
wliich  like  the  blood  of  Abel  cry  loud  to  Heaven  for  ven- 
geance. Lam.  V.  15.  "  That  we  have  sinned,  therefore  our 
hearts  are  hea\y,"  Isa.  lix.  11,  12.  "We  roar  like  bears, 
and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  health,  &c,  for  our  sins  and 

1  Gen.  iii.  17.  >  Ilia  cadens  t^men  fran^tur,  qu6d  humanam  ||;enuff   loia 

manibus  decassit,  et  una  perniciem  im-  populatione  rastatur;  ob  peccatum  om- 

mWt  mlseris  mortalibus  atram.    Hesiod.  nia.    Cypr.  f  Si  raro  desuper  pluvia 

1,  oper.  >  Horn.  6,  ad  pop.  A.ntioch.  descendat,  s!  terra  situ  pulveris  sqnalleat, 

*  Psal.  cvii.  17.       fi  Pro.  i.  27.        «  Qudd  si  vix  jejunaa  et  pallidas  herbas  sterllii 

antem  crebrias  bella  concutiant,  qu6d  gleba  producat,  si  turbo  Tineam  debilitet, 

Btcrilitas  et  fames  solicitudinem  cumu-  &o.    Cypr. 
leut,  qu6d  saevientibus  morbis  yaletudo 
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trespasses.**  But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  hear  or  to  take 
notice  of,  Jer.  iL  30.  ^  We  are  smitten  in  irain  and  receive 
no  correction  ; "  and  cap.  v.  3.  "  Tbo«  hast  stricken  them, 
but  they  have  not  sorrowed;  they  have  refused  to  receive 
correction ;  they  have  not  returned.  PestikgDC^  he  hath  sent, 
but  they  have  not  turned  to  liim,"  Amos  iv.  *  Herod  could 
not  abide  John  Baptist^  nor  ^  Domitian  endure  ApoUoniua  to 
tell  the  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus^  his  injustice,  incest, 
adultery,  and  the  like. 

To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours  as 
a  concomitant  cause  and  principal  agent,  is  God's  just  judg- 
ment in  bringing  these  calamities  upon  us,  to  chastise  us,  I 
say,  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfy-  God's  wrath.  For  the  law 
requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at  larger 
Deut  xxviii.  15*  "  If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep 
his  commandments  and  ordinances,  then  all  these  curses  sludl 
come  upon  them.  '  Cursed  in  the  town  and  in  the  field,  &e> 
*  Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  &c.  •  The  Lord  shall  send 
thee  trouble  and  shame,  because  of  thy  wickedness."  And  a 
little  after,  *  '^  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of 
Egypt,  and  with  emrods,  and  scab,  and  itch,  and  thou  canst 
not  be  healed.  ^With  madness^  blindness,  and  astonishing 
of  heart"  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  IL  9,^  "  Tribulation  a^ 
anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  evil."  Or  else 
these  diastisements  are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our,humiliation, 
to  exercise  and  try  our  patience  here  in  this  life,  to  bring  us 
home,  to  make  us  to  know  God  ourselves,  to  inform  and 
tea(^  us  wisdom.  '"Therefore  is  my  pec^le  gone  into 
captivity,  because  they  had  no  knowledge ;  therefore  is  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  kindled  against  his  people^  and  he  hath 
stretched  out  his  hand  upon  them."  He  is  desirous  of  our 
salvation.  ^Nostrce  salutis  avidus,  saith  Lemnius,  and  for 
that  cause  pulls  us  by  the  ear  many  times>  to  put  us  in  mind 

iftUt.  xiv.  8.        tPhilostratim^Ub.  8,  D«Qfl  quos  diU^t,  casUgaft.      •Is&.t.IS, 

▼It.  ApoUonii.    iDjustitiam  ^us,  «t  scele-  Terse  15.       <  Nostne  salutis  avidus  cqd* 

r&tas  nuptias,  «t  caetera  (^uaB  pneter  ra-  tiaenter  aures  Telieat,  ae  calamitate  so- 

tionem  fecerat,  morborum  causaa  dixit,  binda  nos  exeroet.    Leviauji  Lemn*  1  % 

»16.      *13.      620.      «  Verse  27.     T2S.  <j. 29,  da o^ttlt.  n*t.  nxir. 
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nf  <wir  duties :  **  That  they  whidh  erred  migbt  bavft  tender* 
standing,  (as  Isaiah  speaks  xsix.  21,)  and  so  to  be  refidrmed.* 
I  am  afflicted,  and  at  the  point  of  death,"  so  David  confess- 
«di  of  himself.  Psalm  IxxxviiL  9,  15.  ^  Mine  eyes  are 
sorrowful  through  mine  affliction  ; "  and  that  made  him  tnra 
•unto  God.  Great  Alexaiwicr  in  the  midst  of  all  his  pros- 
perity, by  ■%  company  of  parasites  deified,  and  now  made  ft 
god,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remembered  that 
he  was  but  a  man,  and  remit>ted  of  his  pride.  In  mxyrho  recol' 
Ugit  so  ammus,*  as  ^  Plmy  well  perceived ;  "  In  sickness  the 
mind  reflects  upon  itself,  with  judgment  surveys  itself,  and 
libhors  its  former  tc(Hir3es ;  "  insomuch  that  be  comcludes  to 
his  friend  Marius,  ^^^  that  it  were  the  period  of  all  philosaphy, 
a  we  could  so  continue,  sound,  or  perform  but  a  part  of  that 
which  we  promised  to  do,  being  sidL."  Wlaoso  is  wise  then, 
will  consi^r  these  things,  as  David  did  (Psal.  cxHv.j^neise 
last)  ;  and  whatsoever  fortune  befall  him,  make  use  of  it.  If 
he  be  In  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any  other  adversity,  sen- 
ously  to  recount  with  himself,  why  ithis  or  that  malady,  mis- 
cry,  this  or  Ihat  ioiettrable  disease  is  infflcted  upon  him ;  it 
may  be  for  his  good,  *  sic  exptdit,  as  Peter  said  of  his  daugh- 
ter's ague.  Bodily  siduiiess  is  for  his  soul's  health,  periisset 
nisi  periisset,  had  he  not  been  visit^  he  had  utterly  per- 
ished ;  for  ^  ^  the  Lord  correctetii  him  whom  he  lovei^  even 
i»  a  fatba*  doth  his  child  in  whom  he  delighteth."  ^  he  te 
safo  and  soond  on  the  oUier  side,  and  free  ^m  all  manner  of 
infirmity;  ^et  em 

"  Gratia,  forma,  valetudo  contingat  abnnd^ 
Et  mundus  victus,  -non  deficiente  crumenft.'* 

"  And  that  he  have  grace,  beauty,  favour,  health, 
A  cleanly  diet,  and  abound  ill  wealth." 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that 

•  Vexaslo  d&t4ntelte«ttim.    Isa.  ^xviii.  latigtioris  non  vnm  msmor  hujns  amorii. 

J9.    Tn  sickness  the  mind  recollects  itself.  >  Summum  esse  totius  philosophise,  ut 

ilib.  7.  C«m  jadicio,  moMs  «t  facta  re-  tales  esse  penevecemus.  quaJee  dob  ititu- 

c^noacit  4(fc«4xilcEetar.    Rum  fevo  Ian-  voii4Me'ioflniii  {UEofiteoiur.      ^  Petravob. 


i^PiMr.iii.  13.       ^9k.M^}3^X^ 
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caveat  of  Moses,  * "  Beware  that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord 
his  God ;  **  that  he  be  not  puffed  up,  but  acknowledge  them 
to  be  his  good  gifts  and  benefits,  and  *  "  the  more  he  hath,  to 
be  more  thankful,"  (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them 
aright. 

Instrumental  Causes  of  our  Infirmities^]  Now  the  instru- 
mental causes  of  these  our  infirmities,  are  as  diverse  as  Ihe 
infirmities  themselves ;  stars,  heavens,  elements,  &c.  And 
fdl  those  creatures  which  Grod  hath  made,  are  armed  against 
sinners.  They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves,  and 
that  they  are  now  many  of  them  pernicious  unto  us,  is  not  in 
their  nature,  but  our  corruption,  which  hath  caused  it.  For 
from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam,  they  have  been 
changed,  the  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of  stars  altered, 
the  four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are  now  ready  to 
offend  us.  "  The  principal  things  for  the  use  of  man,  are 
water,  fire,  iron,  salt,  meal,  wheat,  honey,  milk,  oil,  wine, 
clothing,  good  to  the  godly,  to  the  sinners  turned  to  evU,** 
Ecclus.  xxxix.  26.  ^'  Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and  dearth* 
all  these  are  created  for  vengeance,"  Ecclus.  xxxix.  29.  The 
heavens  threaten  us  with  their  comets,  stars,  planets,  with 
their  great  conjunctions,  eclipses,  oppositions,  quartiles,  and 
such  unfriendly  aspects.  The  air  with  his  meteors,  thunder 
and  lightning,  intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty  winds,  tem- 
pests, unseasonable  weather;  from  which  proceed  dearth, 
famine,  plague,  and  all  sorts  of  epidemical  diseases,  consum- 
ing infinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cairo  in  Egypt,  every  third 
year,  (as  it  is  related  by  ^  Boterus,  and  others)  300,000  die 
of  the  plague ;  and  200,000,  in  Constantinople,  every  fifth 
or  seventh  at  the  utmost  How  doth  the  earth  terrify  and 
oppress  us  with  terrible  earthquakes,  which  are  most  fre- 
quent in  •  China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  climes,  swallowing 
up  sometimes  six  cities  at  once  ?  How  doth  the  water  rage 
with  his  inundations,  irruptions,  flinging  down  towns,  cities, 

1  Deut.  TiU.  U.    Qui  stat  rideat  ne    debitorem  &teri.  >  Boterus  de  Inrt. 

eadftt.  *  Quanto  majoribus  benefleiis  urbinm.  •  Lege  hist,  relationem  Lod. 
a  Deo  oumulatnr,  taato  ohlioatiorem  ee    Frais  de  rebus  Japonlels  ad  fl  *"^ 
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villages,  bridges,  &c,  besides  shipwrecks  ;  whole  islands  are 
sometimes  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  all  their  inhabitants 
in  ^  Zealand,  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent 
drowned,  as  the  ^  lake  Erne  in  Ireland  ?  •  Nihilque  prater 
arcium  cadavera  patenti  cemimus  freto.  In  the  fens  of 
Friesland  1230,  by  reason  of  tempests,  *the  sea  drowned 
mvUa  hominum  miUia,  et  jumenta  sine  numero,  all  the  coun- 
try almost,  men  and  cattle  in  it  How  doth  the  fire  rage, 
that  merciless  element,  consuming  in  an  instant  whole  cities  ? 
What  town  of  any  antiquity  or  note  hath  not  been  once, 
again  and  again,  by  the  fury  of  this  merciless  element,  de- 
uced, ruinated,  and  leil  desolate  ?     In  a  word, 

*  **  Ignis  pepercit,  unda  niergit,  aeris 
Vis  pestilentis  squori  ereptum  necat, 
Bello  superstes,  tabidus  morbo  perit." 

"  Whom  fire  spares,  sea  doth  drown;  whom  tesi, 
Pestilent  air  doth  send  to  clay; 
Whom  war  *scapes,  sickness  tai^es  awaj.** 

To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are 
at  deadly  feud  with  men  ?  Lions,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  Some 
with  hoofs,  horns,  tusks,  teeth,  nails;  How  many  noxious 
serpents  and  venomous  creatures,  ready  to  offend  us  with 
stings,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us  ?,  How  many  pernicious 
fishes,  plants,  gums,  fruits,  seeds,  fiowers,  &c,  could  I  reckon 
up  on  a  sudden,  which  by  their  very  smell  many  of  them, 
touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not  death  itself? 
Some  make  mention  of  a  thousand  several  poisons ;  but  these 
are  but  trifles  in  respect  The  greatest  enemy  to  man,  is 
man,  who  by  the  devil's  instigation  is  still  ready  to  do  mis- 
chief, his  own  executioner,  a  wolf,  a  devil  to  himself,  and 
others.  *  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  or  at  least  should 
be,  members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord,  and  yet  no 
fiend  can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man 

1  Guicciard.  descript.  Belg.  anno  1421.  the  open  sea.  *  Munster.  1.  8.  Cos. 

«  Oiraldus  Cambrens.       »  Janus  Dousa,  cap.  462.         *  Buchanan.    Baptist. 

sp.  Ub.  1,  ear.  10.    And  ire  perceiTe  noth-  *  Homo  homini  lupus,  homo  homlni  <to- 

ms,  exoepft  tba  dead  bodies  of  oitiet  In  mon. 
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doth  miotlier.     Let  me  not  fall  therefore  (safth  Dftvid,  when 

wars,  plague,  famine  w^e  offered)  into  the  hands  of  men, 

merciless  and  wicked  men : 

*  ^  Vix  sunt  homines  ho<s  notnhie  dfgnl, 
Qnkmque  lapi,  ssbvsb  plus  feritatis  habent.'* 

We  can  most  part  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and 
likely  avoid  them ;  Dearths,  tempests,  piagoes,  onr  astrologers 
foretell  us ;  Earthquakes,  inundations,  ruins  of  houses,  con* 
fioming  fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or  make  s(»ne  noise 
beforehand ;  but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuria  and  vil- 
lanies  of  men  no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed 
enemies  from  our  cities,  by  gates,  walls,  and  towers,  defend 
ourselves  from  thieves  and  robbers  by  watchfulness  and 
weapons ;  but  this  malice  of  men,  and  their  pernicious  en- 
deavours, no  caution  can  divert,  no  vigilancy  foresee,  wo 
have  so  many  secret  plots  and  devices,  to  mischief  one 
another. 

Sometimes  by  the  devil's  help  as  magicians,  *  witches: 
fibmetimes  by  impostures,  mixtures,  poisons,  stratagems,  sin- 
gle combats,  wars,  we  hack  and  hew,  as  if  we  were  «i  iiiX&r- 
nectonem  necti,  like  Cadmus's  soldiers  bom  to  consume  onh 
another.  *  Tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of  a  hundred  and 
two  hundred  thousand  men  slain  in  a  battle.  Besides  aH 
manner  of  tortures,  brazen  bulls,  racks,  wheels,  strappadoes, 
guns,  engines,  &c  ^  Ad  itnum  corptis  kunumiem  suppUcia 
plura^  quam  membra :  We  have  invented  more  torturing  in- 
struments than  there  be  several  members  in  a  man's  body, 
as  Cyprian  well  observes.  To  come  nesarer  y^  out  own 
parents  by  their  offences,  indiscretion  and  intemperance,  are 
our  mortal  enemies.  •  **  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  They  cause  our 
grief  many  times,  and  put  upon  us  hereditary  disea«^es,  hievi- 
table  infinnities ;  they  torment  us,  and  we  are  ready  to  injure 
our  posterity; 

«0TM.4bTii8t.l.^,Xl«.S.         iMlMdiitaeODilAiiOfMiMS.  •Ub.2  H^fM 

1,  ad  DonatQm.       >  EKoh.  xviii.  2. 
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1^  roox  dfthiri  prbgeniem  vitiosieram.** 

**  And  yet  with  crimes  to  us  unknown. 
Our  sons  shall  mark  the  coming  age  their  own.'* 

tmd  the  latter  end  of  die  world,  as  'Paul  fbretold,  is  still 
tike  to  be  the  worst  We  are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  bj 
kind,  bat  far  worse  by  art,  every  man  the  greatest  enemy 
unto  himself.  We  i^dy  many  times  to  undo  ourseh-es, 
abasing  those  good  gifts  whidi  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
heakh,  wealth,  strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory  to  our 
own  destruction,  ^  Perditio  ttu%  exte.  As  *  Judas  Maccabeus 
kiUed  ApoUonius  with  hb  own  weapons,  we  arm  ourselves 
to  oar  own  overthrows ;  and  use  reason,  art,  judgment,  all 
Ihat  should  help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us. 
Hect(»r  gave  Ajax  a  sword,  which  so  long  as  he  fought 
against  entities,  served  for  his  help  and  defence ;  but  after 
he  began  to  hurt  harmless  creatures  with  it,  turned  to  his 
own  hurtless  bowiels.  Those  excellent  means  God  hath 
bestowed  on  as,  well  employed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us ; 
but  if  otherwise  perverted,  they  ruin  and  confound  us  ;  and 
80  by  reason  of  our  indiscn^tion  and  weakness  they  commonly 
do,  we  have  too  many  instances.  This  St.  Austin  acknowl- 
edgeth  of  himself  in  his  humble  confessions,  "  promptness  of 
wit,  mencKMT',  eloquence,  they  were  God's  good  gifts,  but  he 
did  not  use  them  to  his  glory."  If  you  will  particularly 
know  how,  and  by  what  means,  consult  physicians,  and  they 
wi^  tdl  yoo,  that  it  is  in  ofiending  in  some  of  those  six  non- 
natural  things,  of  which  I  shall  ^dilate  more  at  large  ;  they 
are  the  causes  of  onr  infirmities,  our  surfeiting,  and  drunken* 
ncss,  our  immoderate  insatiable  lust,  and  prodigious  riot. 
Plures  crajyuluy  quam  gladitis,  is  a  true  saying,  the  board 
consumes  more  than  the  sword.  Our  intemperance  it  is, 
that  pulls  so  many  several  incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads, 
that  hastens  'old  age,  perverts  our  temperature,  and  brings 
«pon  OS  sodden  death.     And  last  of  all,  that  which  crucifies 

I  Hot.  1. 3,  Od.  6.  *  2  Tim.  itt.  2.    •  Part.  1,  Seo.  2,  Mtfmb.  2.       •  Nequl^ift 

*  Eaee.  £viit.  81.     Thy  deitmetioa  Is   ost  <ra»  to  nMi  ttast  «8Bi  senem. 
Van  thywUl  421  Blaoo.  iii.  12. 
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us  most,  is  our  own  folly,  madness,  (<pws  Jupiter  perdit,  de- 
mentat ;  by  subtraction  of  his  assisting  grace  God  permits  it,) 
weakness,  want  of  government,  our  facility  and  proneness  in 
yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  way  to  every  passion  and 
perturbation  of  the  mind ;  by  which  means  we  metamorphose 
ourselves  and  degenerate  into  beasts.  All  which  that  prince 
of  *  poets  observed  of  Agamemnon,  that  when  he  was  well 
pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion,  he  was — os  octdos* 
que  Jcyvi  par  ;  like  Jupiter  in  feature,  Mars  in  valour,  Pallas 
in  wisdom,  another  god ;  but  when  he  became  angry,  he  was 
a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  dog,  &c,  there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness 
of  Jupiter  in  him  ;  so  we,  as  long  as  we  are  ruled  by  reason, 
correct  our  inordinate  appetite,  and  conform  ourselves  to 
Grod*s  word,  are  as  so  many  saints ;  but  if  we  give  reins  to 
lust,  anger,  ambition,  pride,  and  follow  our  own  ways,  we 
degenerate  into  beasts,  transform  ourselves,  overthrow  our 
constitutions,  ^  provoke  Grod  to  anger,  and  heap  upon  us  this 
of  melancholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases,  as  a  just 
and  deserved  punishment  of  our  sins. 

SuBSECT.  II. — The  Definition^  Numher^  Division  of  Diseases. 

What  a  disease  is,  almost  eveiy  physician  defines.  •  Fer- 
nelius  calleth  it  an  "  Affection  of  the  body  contrary  to  na- 
ture." *  Fuschius  and  Crato,  "  an  hinderance,  hurt,  or  alter- 
ation of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it"  *  Tholosanus, 
"  a  dissolution  of  that  league  which  is  between  body  and  soul, 
and  a  perturbation  of  it ;  as  health  the  perfection,  and  makes 
to  the  preservation  of  it"  •  Labeo  in  Agellius,  "  an  ill  habit 
of  the  body,  opposite  to  nature,  hindering  the  use  of  it* 
Others  otherwise,  all  to  this  effect. 

Number  of  Diseases^]  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a 
question  not  yet  determined ;  '  Pliny  reckons  up  three  hun- 

1  Homer.  Iliad.  <  Intern perantia,  c.   8,    &    qno    primam    -dtiatar   actio 

lazus,  ingluvies,  et  inflnita  hujasinodi  &  Dissolutio  foederis  in  corpore,  at  sanitat 

flagitia,  quae  divinas  poenas  merentur.  est  consummatio.         *  Lib.  4,  cap.  2. 

Grato.         s  Fern.  Path.  1. 1,  o.  1.    Mor-  Morbus  est  habitus  contra  naturam,  qui 

bus  est  affectus  contra  naturam  corpori  usum  ^us,  &o.       '  Cap.  U,  lib  7 
Insidena.        »  Fusch.  Instit.  1.  8,  Sect.  1. 
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dred  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  else- 
where he  saith,  morhorum  infinita  muUitucb^  their  number  is 
,  infinite.     Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not ;  in 
our  dajs  I  am  sure  the  number  is  much  augmented: 

♦  "  maciee,  et  nova  febrium 
Terris  incabat  cohors." 

For  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  alto- 
gether unknown  to  Gkden  and  Hippocrates,  as  scorbutum, 
smallpox,  plica,  sweating  sickness,  morbus  Grallicus,  &c,  we 
have  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part. 

No  man  free  from  some  Disease  or  other,"]  No  man 
amongst  us  so  sound,  of  so  good  a  constitution,  that  hath 
not  some  impediment  of  body  or  mind.  Quisque  suos 
patimur  manes,  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more 
or  less.  There  will  be  peradventure  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a 
thousand,  like  Zenophilus  the  musician  in  ^  Pliny,  that  may 
happily  live  one  hundred  and  five  years  without  any  manner 
of  impediment ;  a  PoUio  Romulus,  that  can  preserve  himself 
^'  with  wine  and  oil ; "  a  man  as  fortunate  as  Q.  Metellus, 
i>f  whom  Valerius  so  much  brags;  a  man  as  healthy  as 
Otto  Herwardus,  a  senator  of  Augsburg  in  Germany,  whom 
'Leovitius  the  astrologer  brings  in  for  an  example  and 
instance  of  certainty  in  his  art ;  who  because  he  had  the 
significators  in  his  geniture  fortunate,  and  free  from  the 
hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mars,  being  a  very  cold  man, 
*  "  could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick."  *  Paracelsus 
may  brag  that  he  could  make  a  man  live  four  hundred  years 
or  more,  if  he  might  bring  him  up  from  his  infancy,  and  diet 
him  as  he  list ;  and  some  physicians  hold,  that  there  is  no 
certain  period  of  man's  life ;  but  it  may  still  by  temperance 
and  physic  be  prolonged.     We  find  in  the  mean  time,  by 


•  Hont.  lib.  1«  ode  8.    **  Emaciation,  <  ExempHs   genitur.  prae&xis  Ephemer. 

and  a  new  cohort  of  fevers  broods  over  cap.  de  inflrmitHt.        ♦  Qui,  quoad  puo- 

theeartii."       i  Gap.  60,  lib  7.    Centam  ritin  ultimam  m(»noiiam  leeordari  potest 

•t  quinque  Tlzlt  annos  sine  ullo  inoom-  non  memioit  ra  aegrotum   dMubnisse. 

■foao.       *  Intoi  mulso,  forM  otoow  »  Lib.  de  Tita  longa 
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oommoa  experience,  that  no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of 
iHesiod  is  true: 

**  HAcf  j;  f^  yilp  ycua  xaKCftf,  n^jtlij  8i  ^6X0000* 

AvTOfiaroi  <J>oitC)CC." 

**  Th'  earth's  full  of  maladies,  and  full  the  sea, 
Which  set  upon  us  both  by  night  and  day.** 

Dwision  of  IHseasesJ]  If  you  require  a  more  exact 
division  of  these  ordinary  dbeases  which  are  incident  to 
men,  I  refer  you  to  physicians ;  *  they  iviU  teH  you  of  acute 
and  chronic,  first  and  secon(fa,ry,  lethales,  salutares,  errant, 
fixed,  simple,  compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging 
to  parts  or  the  whole,  in  habit,  or  in  disposition,  iSkc  My 
division  at  this  time  (as  most  befitting  my  purpose)  shall  be 
into  those  of  the  body  and  mind.  For  them  of  tbe  body,  ^a 
brief  catalogue  of  which  FuscMos  hath  made,  Institut  lib.  -8, 
Beet  1,  cap.  11,  I  refer  you  to  the  Toluminous  tomes  of 
Gralen,  Areteus,  Rhasis,  Avicenna,  Alexander,  Paulns  ^tiiis, 
Grordonerius ;  and  those  exact  Neoterics,  Savanarola,  Cap*- 
vaccius,  Donatus  Altomarus,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mer- 
curialis,  Victorius  Faventinas,  Wecker,  Piso,  -Ajc.,  that  iiave 
methodically  and  elaborately  written  of  them  alL  Those  of 
the  mind  and  head  I  will  briefly  handle,  and  apart 

SuBSECT.  m. — Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 

These  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  they  hav«  t^dr 
chief  seat  and  organs  in  the  head,  which  are  commonly  re- 
peated amongst  the  diseases  of  to  head  which  are  divers,  and 
vary  much  according  to  their  site.  For  in  the  head,  as  Acre 
be  several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  griev^wwes,  which  accord- 
ing to  that  division  of  •  Heumius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Aiv 
culanus,)  are  inward  or  outward  (to  omit  all  otlK»9  which 
pertain  to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth,  palate, 
tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  &c.)  belonging  properly  to  the 

^  Oper.  0t  Dtes  >  See  Fenielitn  P&th.  *  Pnefkt.  de  morbts  «spitl8.  In  espMe  vt 
lib.  l,4»i».  9,40,11,  J2.  Fmehiiu  insllt.  rmAm  hitbitant  partw.itfc^wto  <|iwwl» 
1.  8,  teot.  1,  0.  7.    WMmt.  «ytlt.  ibi  vmAxOiL 
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brain,  as  baldness,  falling  of  hair,  furfaire,  lice,  &c  *  Inward 
bcbnging  to  the  skins  next  to  the  brain,  called  dura  and  pia, 
tnater,  as  all  headaches,  &c.,  or  to  the  ventricles,  eaules,  kels, 
tonicles,  creeki?,  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passions,  as  caro, 
vertigo,  incubus,  apoplexy,,  falling  sickness.  The  diseases  of 
the  nerves,  cramps,  stupor,  convulsion,  tremor,  palsy;  or 
belonging  to  the  excrements  of  the  brain,  catarrhs,  sneezing, 
rheums,  distillations;  or  else  those  that  pertain  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hrain  itself,  in  which  are  conceived  frenzy, 
lethargy,  melancholy,  madness,  weak  memory,  sopor,  or  Coma 
VigiUa  et  vigil  Coma.  Out  of  these  again  I  will  single  such 
as  properly  belong  to  the  fantasy,  or  imagination,  or  reason 
itself  which  ^  I^aurentius  calls  the  diseases  of  the  mind  ;  and 
Hildesheim,  morbos  imaginationis,  avi  rationis  Icesce,  (diseases 
of  the  imagination,  or  of  injured  reason,)  which  are  three  or 
four  in  number,  frenzy,  madness,  melancholy,  dotage,  and 
their  kinds ;  as  hydrophobia,  lycanthropia,  Chorus  Sancti  Vitt, 
morbi  dtsmomaeiy  (St.  Vitus's  dance,  possession  of  devils,) 
which  I  will  briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in 
this  of  melancholy,  as  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  that 
through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symptoms,  prognostics,  cures ; 
as  Lonicerus  hath  done  cte  apopkocid,  and  many  other  of  such 
particular  diseases.  Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those  which 
have  written  of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Lau- 
rentius,  Montaltus,  T.  Bright,  &c.,  they  have  done  very  well 
in  their  several  kinds  and  methods ;  yet  that  which  one  omits, 
another  may  haply  see ;  that  which  one  contracts,  another 
may  enlarge.  To  conclude  with  *  Scribanius,  "  that  which 
they  had  neglected,  or  profunctorily  handled,  we  may  more 
thoroughly  examine;  that  which  is  obscurely  delivered  in 
them,  may  be  perspicuously  dilated  and  amplified  by  us ; " 
and  so  made  more  familiar  and  easy  for  every  man's  capacity, 
and  the  common  good,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  dis* 
course. 

]>  Of  vhich  read  Heoroias,  Montaltus,  minus  recte  fortasse  dixorlnt,  nos  exajni- 

UUdesheiio^  Quercetou,  Jason  Pratensis,  nar«,  melius  dijudicare,  corrig^«  atud» 

&c.        2  Cap.  2,  de  melanchol.        »  Cap.  amus. 
t,   de    Phiidologia   sagarum;   Quod  alii 
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SuBSECT.  rV. — Dotage,  Frenzy,  Madness,  Hydrophobia,  L^ 
canthropia.  Chorus  sancti  Viti,  Eodasis. 
Delirium,  Dotage,']     Dotage,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  com- 
mon name  to  all  the  following  species,  as  some  will  have  it. 

*  Laurentius  and  ^  Altomarus  comprehended  madness,  melan- 
choly, and  the  rest  under  this  name,  and  call  it  the  summum 
genus  of  them  all.  If  it  be  distinguished  from  them,  it  is 
natural  or  ingenite,  which  comes  by  some  defect  of  the 
organ.^,  and  over-much  brain,  as  we  see  in  our  common  fools ; 
and  is  for  the  most  part  intended  or  remitted  in  particular 
men,  and  thereupon  some  are  wiser  than  others;  or  else  it 
is  acquis! te,  an  appendix  or  symptom  of  some  other  disease, 
which  comes  or  goes  ;  or  if  it  continue,  a  sign  of  melancholy 
itself. 

FrenzyJ]  Phrenitis,  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the 
word  (^(yrjv  is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  with  a  continual  madness 
or  dotage,  which  hath  an  acute  fever  annexed,  or  else  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  or  the  membranes  or  kels  of  it,  with 
an  acute  fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dotage.  It  differs 
from  melancholy  and  madness,  because  their  dotage  is  with- 
out an  ague ;  this  continual,  with  waking,  or  memory  de- 
cayed, &c.  Melancholy  is  most  part  silent,  this  clamorous ; 
and  many  such  like  differences  are  assigned  by  physicians. 

Madness,]  Madness,  frenzy,  and  melancholy  are  con- 
founded by  Celsus  and  many  writers ;  others  leave  out 
frenzy,  and  make  madness  and  melancholy  but  one  disease, 
which  *  Jason  Pratensis  especially  labours,  and  that  they 
differ  only  secundum  majus  or  minus,  in  quantity  alone,  the 
one  being  a  degree  to  the  other,  and  both  proceeding  from 
one  cause.  They  differ  intenso  et  remisso  gradu,  saith  *  Got* 
donius,  as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted.  Of  the  same 
mind  is  ^Areteus,  Alexander  Tertullianus,  Guianerius,  Savan- 

1  Cap.  4,  dfl   mol.        >  Art.  Med.  7.  tudine  et  mo  Jo  solam  distent,  et  alter 

•  Plerique  medici  uno  complexu  per-  gruJua  ad  alterum  existat.  Jason  Pra- 
strlngunt  hog  duos  morbo»,  quod  ex  tens.  *  Lib.  Med.  *  Pftn»  manuB 
•adem  causa  oriantur,  quodque  magni-  milii  vidutur. 
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arola,  Heumius  ;  and  Galen  himself  writes  promiscuously  of 
them  both  bj  reason  of  their  affinity ;  but  most  of  our  ne- 
oterics  do  handle  them  apart,  whom  I  will  follow  in  this  trea- 
tise. Madness  is  therefore  defined  to  be  a  vehement  dotage ; 
or  raving  without  a  fever,  far  more  violent  than  melancholy, 
fiill  of  anger  and  clamour,  horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures, 
troubling  the  patients  with  far  greater  vehemency  both  of 
body  and  mind,  without  all  fear  and  sorrow,  with  such  impet- 
uous force  and  boldness,  that  sometimes  three  or  four  men 
cannot  hold  them.  Difiering  only  in  this  fi'om  frenzy,  that 
it  is  without  a  fever,  and  their  memory  is  most  part  better. 
It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the  other,  as  choler  adust,  and 
blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed,  &c  *  Fracastorius  adds, 
"  a  due  time,  and  full  age  to  this  definition,  to  distinguish  it 
from  children,  and  will  have  it  confirmed  impotency,  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  such  as  accidentally  come  and  go  again,  as  by 
taking  henbane,  nightshade,  wine,"  &c.  Of  this  fury  there 
be  divers  kinds  ;  *  ecstasy,  which  is  familiar  with  some  per^ 
sons,  as  Cardan  saith  of  himself,  he  could  be  in  one  when  he 
list ;  in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver  their  oracles,  and  the 
witches  in  Lapland,  as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth,  1.  3,  cap.  18. 
Extasi  omnia  prtedicere,  answer  all  questions  in  an  extasis 
you  will  ask ;  what  your  friends  do,  where  they  are,  how 
they  fare,  &c  The  other  species  of  this  fury  are  enthusi- 
asms, revelations,  and  visions,  so  often  mentioned  by  Gregory 
and  Beda  in  their  works;  obsession  or  posession  of  devils, 
sibylline  prophets,,  and  poetical  furies  ;  such  as  come  by  eat- 
ing noxious  herbs,  tarantulas'  stinging,  &c,  which  some  reduce 
to  this.  The  most  known  are  these,  lycanthropia,  hydropho- 
bia, chorus  sancti  viti. 

Lycanthropia,']  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  Cu- 
cubnth,  others  Lupinam  insaniam,  or  Wolf-madness,  when 
men  run  howling  about  graves  and  fields  in  the  night,  and 

1  InsaniM  est,  qui  setate  debitSl,  et  tern-  erandi  circa  intellectum.  lib  2,  de  !ntel< 

pore  debito  per  se,  non  moinentaneam  et  lectione.       2  Of  which  read  Foelix  Plater, 

nigacem,  at  vini.  solani.  Hyoscyami,  sed  cap.  8,  de  meHtiB  aUenatione. 
tonflrmatam  habetimpotentiam  bene  op- 
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will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or  some  suck 
beasts.  *  -^tius  and  ^  Paulus  call  it  a  kind  of  melancholy ; 
but  I  should  rather  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.  ,  Some 
make  a  doubt  of  it  whether  there  be   any  such  disease. 

•  Donat  ab  Altomari  saith,  that  he  saw  two  of  them  in  his 
time ;  *  Wierus  teUs  a  story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua,  1541, 
that  would  not  believe  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  w»*  a 
wolf.  He  hath  another  instance  of  a  Spaniard,  who  thought 
himself  a  bear ;  *  Forrestus  confirms  as  much  by  many  ex*^ 
amples ;  one  amongst  the  rest  of  which  he  was  an  eye-wit^ 
ness,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  a  poor  husbandman  that  still 
huijted  about  graves,  and  kept  in  churchyards,  of  a  pale, 
black,  ugly,  and  fearful  look.  Such  belike,  or  little  better, 
were  King  Praetus's  •  daughters,  that  thoughtthemselves  kine. 
And  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel,  as  some  interpreters  hold, 
was  only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness.  This  disease 
perhaps  gave  occasion  to  that  bold  assertion  of  '  Pliny,  *^  some 
men  were  turned  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and  from  wolves  to 
men  again  ; "  and  to  that  fable  of  Pausanias,  of  a  man  that 
was  ten  years  a  wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his  former 
shape  ;  to  ®  Ovid's  tale  of  Lycaon,  &c  He  that  is  desirous 
to  hear  of  this  disease,  or  more  examples,  let  him  read  Austin 
in  his  eighteenth  book  de  Oivitate  Dei,  cap,  5.  Mizaldus,  cent 
5,  77.  Schenkius^  lib.  1.  Iftlctesketm,  spiceL  2,  de  Mania. 
Forrestm,  Uh,  10,  rfe  morUs  eerehri,  Ohxus  Magnus,  Vin- 
eentiubs's  Bellavicmisis,  spec.  met.  lib,  31,  c.  122.  Pierius,  Bo^ 
dine,  Zuinger,  Zeilger,  Peucer,  Wierus,  Spranger,  &c.  This 
malady,  saith  Avicenna,  troubleth  men  mo«it  in  February, 
and  is  nowadays  frequent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  accord- 
ing to  •  Heurnius.  Schernitzius  will  have  it  common  in  Li- 
vonia. They  lie  hid  most  part  all  day,  and  go  abroad  in  the 
night,  barking,  howlir^,  at  graves  and  deserts;"  *"th€y 
have  usually  hollow  eyes,  scabbed  legs  and  thighs,  very  dry 

I  Lib.  6,  cap.  11.        <  Lib.  8,  cap.  16.  22,  homines  interdom  lupos  fieri;  etcon* 

•  Cap.  9,  Art.  med.        *  De  pnestlg.  Dae-  tra.        »  Met.  Hb.  1.        »  Cap.  (*    *' 
monum.  1.  8,  cap.  21.        &  Obserrat.  lib.  *-  Ulcerata  crur»,  siHs  Ip^  adest 
10,  de  morbia  cerebri,  cap.  15.        *  ffip-  ea,  pallidi,  linffn^  ahvk 
pocrates,  lib.  de  insania.        7  Lib.  8,  cap. 
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Imd  pale,"  *  saith  Altoaxarus  ;  he  ^ves  a  reason  therfe  of  aU 
the  symptoms,  and  sets  down  a  brief  cure  of  them. 

HydraphoUa  is  a  kind  of  madness,  well  known  in  every 
r01a:ge,  which  comes  by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratch- 
ing, saith  ^  Atfreliantis ;  touching,  or  smelling  alcme  sometime 
as  •  Sckettkius  proves,  and  is  incident  to  many  other  creat- 
ures as  well  as  uaeto  5  so  called  because  the  parties  affected 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  water,  or  any  liquor,  apposing 
Still  they  see  a  mad  dog  in  it.  And  which  is  more  wonder- 
ful ;  though  they  be  ymj  dry,  (as  in  this  malady  they  are,) 
they  will  Krther  die  than  dnnk ;  *  Caelius  Aurelianus,  an  an- 
defit  writer,  makes  a  Kk>ubt  whether  this  Hydrophobia  be  a 
passi<m  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  The  part  affected  is  the 
brain  ;  the  cause,  poison  that  comes  from  the  mad  dog,  which 
is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  consumes  all  the  moisture  in  the 
body.  ^  Hildesheim  relates  of  some  that  died  so  mad ;  and 
being  cut  up,  had  no  water,  scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left 
m  them.  To  such  as  are  so  affected,  the  fear  of  water  b^iis 
at  fourteen  days  after  they  are  tdtten,  to  some  again  not  till 
forty  or  sixty  days  after;  comfioonly,  saith  Heumius,  they 
b^gin  to  rave,  fly  ^ater  and  glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in 
the  face,  about  twenty  days  after  (if  some  remedy  be  not 
taken  in  the  mean  time)  to  lie  awake,  to  be  pensive,  sad,  to 
gee  strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  fall  into  a  swoon,  and 
oftentimes  fits  of  the  falling  sickiwss.  •  Some  say,  little  things 
like  whelps  will  be  seen  in  their  urine.  If  any  of  these  signs 
appear,  they  are  past  recovery.  Many  times  these  symptoms 
will  not  appear  till  six  or  seven  months  after,  saith  '  Codron- 
chus ;  and  sometimes  not  till  seven  or  eight  years,  as  Guia- 
nerius ;  twelve  as  Albertns ;  «ix  or  -eight  months  after,  as 
Galen  holds.  Baldus,  the  great  lawyer,  died  of  it ;  an  Au- 
gustine fiiar,  and  a  woman  in  Delft,  tiiat  were  '  Forrestus' 
patients,  were  miserably  consumed  witli  it  The  common 
sore  ki  the  country  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell  near  the  sea- 

1  Cap.  9,  art.  Hydrophobia.  «  Lib.  8,  «  Sckenkius,  7  Ub.  de  Venenis.  7  fjb, 
oap.  9.  s  lib.  7,  de  Venenis.  <  Lib.  de  Hydroplxobia.  « Obaenwt.  4ib  10, 26 
I,  cap.  18,  da  morbis  acsntis.       6  Spioel.  2 
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Bide)  is  to  duck  them  over  head  aiid  ears  in  sea-water ;  some 
use  charms  ;  every  good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.  But 
the  best  cure  to  be  had  in  such  cases,  is  from  the  most  ap- 
proved physicians ;  they  that  will  read  of  them,  may  consult 
with  Diosoorides,  lib.  6,  c  37,  Heumius,  Hildesheim,  Capi- 
vaccius,  Forrestus,  Sckenkius,  and  before  all  others  Codron- 
chus  an  Italian,  who  hath  lately  written  two  exquisite  books 
on  the  subject. 

Chorus  sancti  Vitt,  or  S.  Vtiui  dance;  the  lascivious 
dance,  ^^  Paracelsus  calls  it,  because  they  that  are  taken  from 
it,  can  do  nothing  but  dance  till  they  be  dead  or  cured.  It  is 
80  called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to 
S.  Vitus  for  help,  and  after  they  had  danced  there  awhile, 
they  were  *  certainly  freed.  *Tis  strange  to  hear  how  long 
they  will  dance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stools,  forms, 
tables  ;  even  great  bellied  women  sometimes  (and  yet  never 
hurt  their  children)  will  dance  so  long  that  they  can  stir 
neither  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead.  One 
in  red  clothes  they  cannot  abide.  Music  above  all  things 
they  love,  and  therefore  magistrates  in  Germany  will  hire 
musicians  to  play  to  them,  and  some  lusty,  sturdy  com- 
panions to  dance  with  them.  This  disease  hath  been 
very  common  in  Germany,  as  appears  by  those  relations  of 
'  Sckenkius,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  book  of  madness,  who 
brags  how  many  several  persons  he  hath  cured  of  it  J^eltx 
Platertis  de  mentis  alienat,  cap,  3,  reports  of  a  woman  in 
Basil  whom  he  saw,  that  danced  a  whole  month  together. 
The  Arabians  call  it  a  kind  of  palsy.  Bodine,  in  his  fifth 
book  cfe  Repvh,  cap.  1,  speaks  of  this  infirmity ;  Monavius 
in  his  last  epistle  to  Scoltizius,  and  in  another  to  Dudithus, 
where  you  may  read  more  of  it  ^ 

The  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancholy,  is  that  demoniacal 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which 
Platerus  and  others  would  have  to  be  preternatural ;  stupend 

1  Lasdyam  Ghoream.  To.  4.  d«  morbls    plarimum  rem  Ipaain  cmnprolMate 
amentiiim.    Tract.  1.  >  Eventa  ut    ^  Lib.  1,  cap.  de  Mania 
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things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  gestures,  contortions, 
fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never 
taught,  &c.  Many  strange  stoffies  are  related  of  them,  which, 
because  some  will  not  allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Darrel  have 
written  large  volumes  on  this  subject  jyro  and  con.)  I  volun 
tarily  omit 

^Fuschius,  institut.  lib.  3,  sec.  1,  cap.  11,  Felix  Plater, 
*Laurentius,  add  to  these  another  fury  that  proceeds  from 
love,  and  another  from  study,  another  divine  or  religious 
fury  ;  but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy ;  of  all 
which  I  will  speak  *  apart,  intending  to  write  a  whole  book 
of  them. 

SuBSECT.   V. — Melancholy  in   Disposition,   improperly  so 
called,  Equivocations. 

Melancholy,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  is 
either  in  disposition  or  habit.  In  disposition,  is  that  tran- 
sitory melancholy  which  goes  and  comes  upon  every  small 
occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  grief,  pas- 
sion, or  perturbation  of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  dis- 
content, or  thought,  which  causeth  anguish,  dulness,  heaviness 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  any  ways  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth, 
joy,  delight,  causing  frowardness  in  us,  or  a  dislike.  In 
which  equivocal  and  improper  sense,  we  call  him  melancholy 
that  is  dull,  sad,  sour,  lumpish,  ill-disposed,  solitary,  any  way 
moved,  or  displeased.  And  from  these  melancholy  dispo- 
sitions, •  no  man  living  is  free,  no  stoic,  none  so  wise,  none  so 
happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous,  so  godly,  so  divine,  that 
can  vindicate  himself;  so  well  composed,  but  more  or  less, 
some  time  or  other  he  feels  the  smart  of  it  Melancholy  in 
this  sense  is  the  character  of  mortality,  t "  ^^'^  that  is  bom 
of  a  woman,  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full  of  trouble." 
Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself,  whom  *  -^lian  so  highly  com- 

1  Cap.  8,  de  mentis  alienat.        «  Cap.  In  Psal.  Tiii.  5.        t  Job. !.  14.        «  Omni 

4,  de  mel.        *  PART.  8.        « De  quo  tempore  Socratem  f  lodem  vnltu  videri, 

homine  secnritas,  de  quo  certum  {^udi-  sive  domum  rediret  sive  domo  ^predere- 

nm?  quocunque  ae  convertit,  in  terrenis  tur. 
ttSbxM  aaiaritudinem  animi  ivveniet.  Aug 
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mends  iofT  a  moderate  temper,  that  **  notliing  coukl  disturb 
him,  but  going  out,  and  coining  in,  still  Socrates  kept  tbe 
same  sei^enity  of  countenance,  what  misery  soever  befell  him," 
(if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  disciple,)  was  much  tormented 
with  it.  Q.  Metellus,  in  whom  ^  Valerius  gives  instance  «f 
all  happiness,  "  the  most  fortunate  man  then  livii^,  bom  in 
that  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome,  of  noWe  parentage,  a 
proper  man  of  person,  well  qualified,  healthful,  rich,  honour* 
able,  a  senator,  a  consul,  happy  in  his  wife,  iiappy  in  his 
children,"  &c.,  yet  this  man  was  not  void  of  melancholy,  he 
had  his  share  of  sorrow.  ^  Polycrates  Samius,  that  flung  hts 
ring  into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of  discontent 
with  others,  and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  again 
shortly  after,  by  a  fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from 
melancholy  dispositions.  No  man  can  cure  himself;  the  very- 
gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent  passions,  as  their  own 
•  poets  put  upon  them.  In  general,  *  "  as  the  heaven,  so  is 
oar  life,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tempestuous,  aad 
serene  ;  as  in  a  rose,  flowers  and  prickles ;  in  the  year  itself 
a  temperate  summer  sometimes,  a  hard  winter,  a  drought, 
and  then  again  pleasant  showers ;  so  is  our  h£e  intermixed 
with  joys,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  ealnmnies ; "  Inmcem  cedm^ 
dolor  et  voluptas^  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

6  "  medio  de  fonte  leporom, 
Surgit  amari  aliquid  in  ipsis  floribus  angat." 

"  Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow,"  (as  •  Solo- 
mon holds ;)  even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity, 
as,  '  Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  the  41st  Psalm,  there  is 
grief  and  discontent     Inter  delidas  semper  aliquid  scevi  nos 

1  Lib.  7,  cap.  1.    Natus  in  florentissima  obscurattfr.    In  rosario  flores  spinis  In- " 

totius  orbis  civitate,  nobilisslmis  parentl-  termixti.    Vita  slmilis  aerl.  tidum  modft, 

biw,  corporis  vires  habuit  et  rarissimas  audum.  tempesfcas.  sCTeaitas :  ita  vicea 

animi  dotes,  uxorem  conspicuam,  pudi-  rerum  sunt,  prsemia  jraudiis.  et  seqnaces 

earn,  ftelices  liberoa,  consulare  deoua.  se-  curse.       »  Lucretius.  1. 4. 1124.      oftror. 

'qnentes   tHumpbos,    &c.  3  JSiian.  xiv.  18.    Extremum  gaudii  luctos  occu- 

«  Homer.  THwd.        *  Lipsius,  cent.  3,  ep.  pat.  7  Natalitia  iiquit  celebrantur, 

45,  ut  cnelum,  sic  nos  homines  sumus :  tiuptisB  hie  sunt;  at  ibi  quid  celebratuf 

Uluf)  (>T  intAryalln  nnliihus  obducitur  et  nuod  Dou  d(det,  quod  non  tranaitt 
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strangvlat^  for  a  pint  of  honey  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a 
gallon  of  gall,  for  a  dram  of  pleasure  a  pound  of  pain,  for  an 
inch  of  mirth  an  ell  of  moan ;  as  ivy  doth  an  oak,  these 
miseries  encompass  our  life.  And  it  is  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous  for  any  mortal  man  to  look  for  a  perpetual  tenure 
of  happiness  in  this  life.  Nothing  so  prosperous  and  pleas- 
ant, but  it  hath  ^  some  bitterness  in  it,  some  complaining,  some 
grudging;  it  is  all  yTMKimLKpw,  a  mixed  passion,  and  like  a 
checker  table,  black  and  white  men,  families,  cities,  have 
their  falls  and  wanes ;  now  trines,  sextiles,  then  quartiles  and 
oppositions.  We  are  not  here  as  those  angels,  celestial  pow- 
ers and  bodies,  sun  and  moon,  to  finish  our  course  without  all 
offence,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so  many  ages ; 
but  subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupted,  tossed  and 
tumbled  up  and  down,  carried  about  with  eveiy  small  blast, 
often  molested  and  disquieted  upon  each  slender  occasion, 
•  uncertain,  brittle,  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto.  *  "  And 
he  that  knows  not  this  is  not  armed  to  endure  it,  is  not  fit  to 
live  in  this  world  (as  one  condoles  our  time),  he  knows  not 
the  condition  of  it,  where,  with  a  reciprocality,  pleasure  and 
pain  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one  another  in  a  ring." 
JSixi  I  mundo,  get  thee  gone  hence  if  thou  canst  not  brook  it ; 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to  arm  thyself  with  patience, 
with  magnanimity,  to  *  oppose  thyself  unto  it,  to  suffer  afflic^ 
tion  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ ;  as  *  Paul  adviseth  constantly 
to  bear  it.  But  forasmuch  as  so  few  can  embrace  this  good 
counsel  of  his,  or  use  it  aright,  but  rather  as  so  many  brute 
beasts  give  a  way  to  their  passion,  voluntary  subject  and  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries, 

1  Apnldus  4,  florid.    Nihil   quicquid  flatu  fortunse  quos  in  sublime  eztule- 

homini  tarn  prospernm  diTinitos  datum,  runt,  improyiso  recursu    destitutos  in 

quin  ei  admixtum  git  aliquid  diffloultatis,  proifando  miseriarnm  Talle  miserabiliter 

nt  etiam  ampliRsimft  quaque  Isefcitii,  sub-  immergunt.    Valerius,  lib.  6,  cap.    11. 

fit  quaepiam  vel  panra  querimonia,  con-  >  Huic  seculo  parum  aptus  es,  aut  potini 

iuffitione     qnSidam     mellis    »t    fellis.  omnium  nostrorum  conditionem  ignoras, 

>  Oaduca  nimirum  et  fragilia,  et  puerili-  quibus  reciproco  quodam  nexu,  &o.  Lor- 

Inis  eonsentanea  crepundi:s,  sunt   ista  chanus  Oollobelgicus,  lib.  8,  tfcd  annum 

SU8B  Tires  et  opes  humanae  vocantur,  af-  l&d8.       *  Horsum   omnia  studia  dirigl 

uunt  subitd.  repente  delabuntur,  nuUo  debent,  ut    hnmana    fortfter    frramus. 

In  loeo,  nulla  in  persona,  stabilibus  nixa  ^  2  Tim  ii.  8. 
ndielbut   conslstunt,   sed    inoertissimo 
VOL.   I.                                              \^ 


L. 
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and  suffer  their  souls  to  be  overcome  by  them,  cannot  arm 
themselves  with  that  patience  as  they  ought  to  do,  it  falleth 
out  oftentimes  that  these  dispositions  become  habits,  and 
"many  affects  contemned  (as  ^  Seneca  notes)  make  a  disease. 
Even  as  one  distillation,  not  yet  grown  to  custom,  makes  a 
cough;  but  continual  and  inveterate  causeth  a  consumption 
of  the  lungs ; "  so  do  these  our  melancholy  provocations ;  and 
according  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended,  or  remitted  in 
men,  as  their  temperature  of  body,  or  rational  soul  is  better 
able  to  make  resistance ;  so  are  they  more  or  less  affected. 
For  that  which  is  but  a  flea-biting  to  one,  causeth  insu^rable 
torment  to  another ;  and  which  one  by  his  singular  modera- 
tion, and  well-composed  carriage  can  happily  overcome,  a 
seamd  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain,  but  upon  every  small  occa- 
sion of  misconceived  abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross, 
humour,  &c.,  (if  solitary,  or  idle,)  yields  so  far  to  passion,  that 
his  complexion  is  altered,  his  digestion  hindered,  his  sleep 
gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his  heart  heavy,  his  hypochon- 
dries  misaffected ;  wind,  crudity,  on  a  sudden  overtake  him, 
and  he  himself  overcome  with  melancholy.  As  it  is  with  a 
man  imprisoned  for  debt,  if  once  in  the  jail,  every  creditor 
will  bring  his  action  against  him,  and  there  likely  hold  him. 
If  any  discontent  seize  upon  a  patient,  in  an  instant  aU  other 
perturbations  (for — qud  data  porta  ruuni)  will  set  upon  him, 
and  then  like  a  lame  dog  or  broken-winged  goose  he  droops 
and  pines  away,  and  is  brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit  or 
malady  of.  melancholy  itself.  So  that  as  the  philosophers 
make  ^  eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  make  eighty- 
eight  of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  affected  are  diversely  seized 
with  it,  or  have  been  plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal 
gulf,  or  waded  deeper  into  it.  But  all  these  melancholy  fits, 
howsoever  pleasing  at  first,  or  displeasing,  violent  and  tyran- 
nizing over  those  whom  they  seize  on  for  the  time ;  yet  these 
fits  I  say,  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  so  called,  be- 

1  Epist.  96,  lib.  10,  aflfectus  firequentes  tusdm  &cit,  assidna  etvlolenta  phthlfiim. 
eontemptiqae  morbum  fkciunt.  Distil-  >  Calidnm  ad  octo  firigidnm  ad  octo 
latio  una  nee  adhuc  in  morem  adaucte,    Una  hirundo  non  fiMsit  a^tatan. 
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eanse  ihey  continue  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by  some  objects 
they  are  moved.  This  melancholy  of  which  we  are  to  treat 
is  a  habit,  morbus  sonticus,  or  chronictis,  a  chronic  or  contin- 
uate  disease,  a  settled  humour,  as  *  Aurelianus  and  *  others 
call  it,  not  errant,  but  fixed ;  and  as  it  was  long  increasing,  so 
now  being  (pleasant,  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will 
hardly  be  removed. 


SECT.  L    MEMB.  H. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Digression  of  Anatomy. 

Beforb  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy, 
what  it  is,  or  to  discourse  farther  of  it,  I  hold  it  not  imperti- 
nent to  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the  body 
and  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  understanding  of  that 
which  is  to  follow ;  because  many  hard  words  will  often 
occur,  as  myrache,  hypochondries,  emrods,  &c.,  imagination, 
reason,  humours,  spirits,  vital,  natural,  animal,  nerves,  veins, 
arteries,  chylus,  pituita;  which  by  the  vulgar  will  not  so 
easily  be  perceived,  what  they  are,  how  cited,  and  to  what 
end  they  serve.  And  besides,  it  may  peradventure  give 
occasion  to  some  men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search 
further  into  this  most  excellent  subject,  and  thereupon  with 
that  royal  *  prophet  to  praise  God,  ("  for  a  man  is  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  and  curiously  wrought,")  that  have 
time  and  leisure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in  all 
other  worldly  businesses,  as  to  make  a  good  bargain,  buy  and 
sell,  to  keep  and  make  choice  of  a  fair  hawk,  hound,  horse, 
&C.  But  for  such  matters  as  concern  the  knowledge  of  them- 
selves, they  are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless ;  they  know  not 
what  this  body  and  soul  are,  how  combined,  of  what  parts 
and  faculties  they  consist,  or  how  a  man  differs  from  a  dog. 

1  lib.  1,  e.  6.       t  Fasehlm,  L  8,  lee.  1,  ei4>.  7.    HUdeshdm,  ft>L  180.       •  PnL 
•     18 
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And  what  can  be  more  ignominious  and  filthy  (as  *  Melano- 
thon  well  inveighs)  "  than  for  a  man  not  to  know  the  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  his  own  body,  especially  since  the 
knowledge  of  it  tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  his 
health,  and  information  of  his  manners  ?  "  To  stir  them  up, 
therefore,  to  this  study,  to  peruse  those  elaborate  works  of 
^  Galen,  Bauhines,  Plater,  Vesalius,  Falopius,  Laurentius, 
Remelinus,  &c.,  which  have  written  copiously  in  Latin ;  or 
that  which  some  of  our  industrious  countrymen  have  done  in 
our  mother  tongue,  not  long  since,  as  that  translation  of  '  Co- 
lumbus and  *  Microcosmographia,  in  thirteen  books,  I  have 
made  this  brief  digression.  Also  because  *  Wecker,  •  Melanc- 
thon,  '  Femelius,  •  Fuschius,  and  those  tedious  Tracts  de 
Animd  (which  have  more  compendiously  handled  and  written 
of  this  matter)  are  not  at  all  times  ready  to  be  had,  to  give 
them  some  small  taste,  or  notice  of  the  rest,  let  this  epi* 
tome  suffice. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Division   of  the  Body^  Humours^  Spirits. 

Op  the  parts  of  the  body  there  may  be  many  divisions ; 
the  most  approved  is  that  of  •  Laurentius,  out  of  Hippocrates ; 
which  is,  into  parts  contained,  or  containing.  Contained  are 
either  humours  or  spirits. 

Humours.']  A  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fiuent  part  of  the 
body,  comprehended  in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it ;  and  is 
either  innate,  or  bom  with  us,  or  adventitious  and  acquisite. 
The  radical  or  innate,  is  daily  supplied  by  nourishment, 
which  some  call  cambium,  and  make  those  secondary  hu- 
mours of  ros  and  gluten  to  maintain  it ;  or  acquisite,  to  main- 
tain these  first  four  primary  humours,  coming  and  proceed- 
ing from  the  first  concoction  in  the  liver,  by  which  means 
chylus  is  excluded.  Some  divide  them  into  profitable  and 
excrementitious.     But  ^®  Crato  out  of  Hippocrates  will  have 

1  De  anima.    Turpe  enim  est  homini  <  De  usti  part.         >  History  of  man. 

Ignorare  sal  corporis  (ut  ita  dicam)  SBdi-  «  D.  Crooke.        *  In  Syntaxl.        •  De 

&c{am.pr8e8eTtfm  cumadTaletudiiiemet  Anima.       7  instit.  lib.  1.       ^FhyskA. 

mores  hcec  cognitio  ploximnm  conducat.  1. 1,  2.       *  Anat.  1.  1,  c.  18.            ^  Is 
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all  four  to  be  juice,  and  not  excrements,  without  which  no 
living  creature  can  be  sustained ;  which  four,  though  they  be 
comprehended  in  the  mass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their 
several  affections,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one 
another,  and  from  those  adventitious,  peccant,  or  ^diseased 
humours,  as  Melancthon  calls  them. 

Bloody  Blood  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour,  pre- 
pared in  the  meseraic  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  temperate 
parts  of  the  chylus  in  the  liver,  whose  office  is  to  nourish  the 
whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour,  being  dispersed 
by  the  veins  through  every  part  of  it  And  from  it  spirits 
are  first  begotten  in  the  heart,  which  afterwards  by  the  arte- 
ries are  communicated  to  the  other  parts. 

Pituita,  or  phlegm,  is  a  cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten 
of  the  colder  part  of  the  chylus  (or  white  juice  coming  out 
of  the  meat  digested  in  the  stomach),  in  the  liver ;  his  office 
is  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body,  which  as 
the  tongue  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over  dry. 

Choler  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  parts 
of  the  chylus,  and  gathered  to  the  gall ;  it  helps  the  natural 
heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to  the  expelling  of  excrements. 

Mf^nch>ly,'\  Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and 
sour,  begotten  of  the  more  feculent  part  of  nourishment,  and 
purged  from  the  spleen,  is  a  bridle  to  the  other  two  hot 
humours,  blood  and  choler,  preserving  them  in  the  blood, 
and  nourishing  the  bones.  These  four  humours  have  some 
analogy  with  the  four  elements,  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum,  Sweat,  Tears,']  To  these  humours  you  may  add 
serum,  which  is  the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  excremen- 
titious  humours  of  the  third  concoction,  sweat  and  tears. 

Sptrits."]  Spirit  is  a  most  subtile  vapour,  which  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  blood,  and  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  to 
perform  all  his  actions ;  a  common  tie  or  medium  between 
the  body  and  the  soul,  as  some  will  have  it ;  or  as  ^  Paracel- 

mero.  8Qoeo8,  shie  qtdbns  animal  gnstentari  non  potest.  i  Morboeos  humorea. 
•  Splritalif  anirna. 
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BUS,  a  fourth  soul  of  itself.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of 
these  spirits  to  be  the  heart  begotten  there,  and  afterward 
eonvejed  to  the  brain,  thej  take  another  nature  to  them. 
Of  these  spirits  there  be  three  kinds,  according  to  the  three 
principal  parts,  brain,  heart,  liver;  natural,  vital,  animal. 
The  natural  are  begotten  in  the  liver,  and  thence  dispersed 
through  the  veins,  to  perform  those  natural  actions.  The 
vital  spirits  are  made  in  the  heart  ci  the  natural,  which  bj 
the  arteries  are  transported  to  all  the  other  parts;  if  the 
spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a  syncope  or  swooning!. 
The  animal  spirits  formed  of  the  vital,  brought  up  to  the 
brain,  and  difiused  by  the  nerves,  to  the  subordinate  mem- 
bers, give  sense  and  motion  to  them  all. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Simtlar  Parts. 

Similar  PartsJ]  Containing  parts,  by  reason  of  thear 
more  solid  substance,  are  either  homogeneal  or  heterogeneal, 
similar  or  dissimilar;  so  Aristotle  divides  them,  lib.  1,  cap. 
1,  de  £Rst,  AnimaL  ;  Zaurentitts,  cap.  20,  lib.  1.  Similar, 
or  homogeneal,  are  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still 
severed  into  parts  of  the  same  nature,  as  water  into  water. 
Of  these  some  be  spermatical,  some  fleshy  or  carnal.  ^  Sper- 
miatical  are  such  as  are  immediately  begottai  of  the  seed, 
which  are  bones,  gristles,  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves^ 
arteries,  veins,  skins,  fibres  or  strings,  fat 

Bones.']  The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  the 
thickest  of  the  seed,  to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts ; 
some  say  there  be  304,  some  807,  or  313  in  man's  body. 
They  hare  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without 
sense. 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than 
the  rest,  flexible,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are  they  that  tie  the  bones  together,  and  other 
parts  to  the  bones,  with  their  subserving  tendons;  menir 
branes'  office  is  to  cover  the  rest 

1  LaurentiaB,  cap.  20,  lib.  1.    Anat  - 
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Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of 
marrow  within ;  they  proceed  from  the  brain,  and  carry  the 
animal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Of  these  some  be 
harder,  some  softer;  the  softer  serve  the  senses,  and  there 
be  seven  pair  of  them.  The  first  be  the  optic  nerves,  by 
which  we  see;  the  second  move  the  eyes;  the  third  pair 
serve  for  the  tongue  to  taste;  the  fourth  pair  for  the 
taste  in  the  palate;  the  fifth  belong  to  the  ears;  the  sixth 
pair  is  most  ample,  and  runs  almost  over  all  the  bowels ;  the 
seventh  pair  moves  the  tongue.  The  harder  sinews  serve 
for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceeding  from  the  mar- 
row in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty  combinations,  seven 
of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  &c 

Arteries.']  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a  double  skm 
to  convey  the  vital  spirits ;  to  discern  which  the  better,  they 
say  that  Yesalius  the  anatomist  was  wont  to  cut  up  men 
alive.  *  They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  are 
principally  two,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta  and 
venosa ;  aorta  is  the  root  of  all  the  other,  which  serve  the 
whole  body ;  the  other  goes  to  the  lungs,  to  fetch  air  to  re* 
fngerate  the  heart 

Veins.]  Veins  are  hollow  and  round,  like  pipes,  arising 
from  the  liver,  carrying  blood  and  natural  spirits ;  they  feed 
all  the  parts.  Of  these  there  be  two  chief.  Vena  porta  and 
Vena  cava,  from  which  the  rest  are  corrivated.  That  Vena 
porta  is  a  vein  coming  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and 
receiving  those  meseraical  veins,  by  whom  he  takes  the 
chylus  from  the  stomach  and  guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the' 
liver.  The  other  derives  blood  from  the  liver  to  nourish  all 
the  other  dispersed  members.  The  branches  of  that  Vena 
porta  are  the  meseraical  and  haemorrhoides.  The  branches 
of  the  Cava  are  inward  or  outward.  Inward,  seminal  or 
emulgent  Outward,  in  the  head,  arms,  feet,  &c,  and  have 
several  names. 

FibrcB,  Fat,  Fleslu]  Fibrae  are  strings,  white  and  solid, 

t  In  these  they  observe  the  beating  of  the  pnlie^ 
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dispersed  through  the  whole  member,  and  right,  obliquCi 
transverse,  all  which  have  their  several  uses.  Fat  is  a 
similar  part,  moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most  thick 
and  unctuous  matter  of  the  blood.  The  ^  skin  covers  the 
rest,  and  hath  CuticiUum,  or  a  little  skin  under  it.  Flesh  is 
soft  and  ruddy,  composed  of  the  congealing  of  blood,  &c 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Dissimilar  Paris. 

Dissimilar  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organical,  or 
instrumental,  and  they  be  inward  or  outward.  The  chiefest 
outward  parts  are  situate  forward  or  backward; — ^forward, 
the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face,  forehead, 
temples,  chin,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &c,  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  belly,  hypochondries,  navel,  groin, 
flank,  &c. ;  backward,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back, 
shoulders,  sides,  loins,  hipbones,  os  sacrum^  buttocks,  &c  Or 
joints,  arms,  hands,  feet,  legs,  thighs,  knees,  &c  Or  com- 
mon to  both,  which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well 
known,  I  have  carelessly  repeated,  eaque  prcecipua  et 
grandiora  tantum ;  quod  reliquum  ex  lihris  de  animd  qui 
volet,  accipiat. 

Inward  organical  parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers 
in  number,  and  have  several  names,  functions,  and  divisions ; 
but  that  of  ^  Laurentius  is  most  notable,  into  noble  or  ignoble 
parts.  Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal  parts,  to  which 
all  the  rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve — ^brain,  heart, 
liver ;  according  to  whose  site,  three  regions,  or  a  threefold 
division,  is  made  of  the  whole  body.  As  first  of  the  head,  in 
which  the  animal  organs  are  contained^  and  brain  itself,  which 
by  his  nerves  give  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  a  privy  counsellor  and  chancellor  to  the  heart  The 
second  region  is  the  chest,  or  middle  belly,  in  which  the  heart 
as  king  keeps  his  court,  and  by  his  arteries  communicates 
life  to  the  whole  body.     The  third  region  is  the  lower  belly, 

1  Cv^vLB  est  pan  sbnularln  a  tI  outi-    ris  est  et  perynlgata  partimn  divkto  In 
flea  ut  interiora  mnniat.    CapiTao.  Anat.    priacipes  et  ignobiles  partes. 
pag.262.       t  Anat.  Ub.  1,  0. 19.    Celeb- 
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in  which  the  liver  resides  as  a  Leyat  a  latere^  with  the  rest  of 
those  natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment, 
expelling  of  excrements.  This  lower  region  is  distinguisheo 
from  the  upper  by  the  midriff,  or  diaphragma,  and  is  sub- 
divided again  by  *some  into  three  concavities  or  regions, 
upper,  middle,  and  lower.  The  upper  of  the  hypochondries, 
in  whose  right  side  is  the  liver,  the  left  the  spleen ;  from 
which  is  denominated  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  The 
second  of  the  navel  and  flanks,  divided  from  the  first  by  the 
rim.  The  last  of  the  water  course,  which  is  again  subdivided 
into  three  other  parts.  The  Arabians  make  two  parts  of  this 
region,  Epigastrium  and  Hypogastrium^  upper  or  lower. 
Epigastrium  they  call  Mirach,  from  whence  comes  Mirachi- 
alls  Melancholia,  sometimes  mentioned  of  them.  Of  these 
several  regions  I  will  treat  in  brief  apart ;  and  first  of  the 
third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organs  are  contained. 

De  Animd, — The  Lower  Region,  Natural  Organs."]  But 
you  that  are  readers  in  the  mean  time,  "  Suppose  you  were 
now  brought  into  some  sacred  temple,  or  majestical  palace 
(as^Melancthon  saith),  to  behold  not  the  matter  only,  but 
the  singular  art,  workmanship,  and  counsel  of  this  our  great 
Creator.  And  it  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  speculation,  if  it 
be  considered  aright."  The  parts  of  this  region,  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  your  consideration  and  view,  are  such  as 
serve  to  nutrition  or  generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to 
the  first  or  second  concoction ;  as  the  oesophagus  or  gullet, 
which  brings  meat  and  drink  into  the  stomach.  The  ventricle 
or  stomach,  which  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  that  part  of  the 
belly  beneath  the  midriff,  the  kitchen,  as  it  were,  of  the  first 
concoction,  and  which  turns  our  meat  into  chylus.  It  hath 
two  mouths,  one  above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is 
sometimes  taken  for  the  stomach  itself;  the  lower  and  nether 
door  (as  Wecker  calls  it)  is  named  Pylorus.  This  stomach 
is  sustained  by  a  large  kell  or  kaull,  called  omentum ;  which 

1 D.  Orook  out  of  Galen  and  others,    nm  quoddam  tos  duo!  pntetis,  &c.    8q»- 
Vo8  T6iT>  velutl  in  templum  ao  saorarl-    Tis  et  utilis  cognitio. 
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some  will  have  the  same  with  peritoneum,  or  rim  of  ^he  belly. 
From  the  stomach  to  the  very  fundament  are  produced  the 
guts,  or  intestina,  which  serve  a  little  to  alter  and  distribute 
the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the  excrements.  They  are 
divided  into  small  and  great,  by  i*eason  of  their  site  and  sub- 
stance, slender  or  thicker;  the  slender  is  duodenum,  or 
whole  gut,  which  is  next  to  the  stomach,  some  twelve  inches 
long,  sailh  ^  Fuschius.  Jejunum,  or  empty  gut  continuate  to 
the  other,  which  hath  many  meseraic  veins  annexed  to  it^ 
which  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver  from  it.  Dion  the 
third,  which  consists  of  many  crinkles,  which  serves  with  the 
rest  to  receive,  keep,  and  distribute  the  chylus  from  the 
stomach.  The  thick  guts  are  three,  the  blind  gut,  (x^on,  and 
right  gut  The  blind  is  a  thick  and  short  gut,  having  one 
mouth,  in  which  the  ilion  and  colon  meet ;  it  receives  the 
excrements,  and  conveys  them  to  the  colon.  This  colon  hath 
many  windings,  that  the  excrements  pass  not  away  too  ^t ; 
the  right  gut  is  straight,  and  conveys  the  excrements  to  the 
fundament,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain 
muscles  called  sphincters,  that  the  excrements  may  be  the 
better  contained,  until  such  time  as  a  man  be  willing  to  go  to 
the  stool.  In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is  situated  the  mesea- 
terium  or  midriff,  composed  of  many  veins,  arteries,  and 
much  fat,  serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.  All  these  parts 
serve  the  first  concoction.  To  the  second,  which  is  busied 
either  in  refining  the  good  nourishment  or  expelling  the  bad, 
is  chiefly  belon^ng  the  liver,  like  in  colour  to  congealed 
blood,  the  shop  of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hyperccHidry,  in 
figure  like  to  a  half-moon— (rcncroswrn  Tnembrum^  Melancthoa 
styles  it,  a  generous  part;  it  serves  to  turn  the  chylus  to 
blood,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  The  excrements  of 
it  are  either  choleric  or  watery,  which  the  other  subordinate 
parts  convey.  The  gall  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  liver, 
extracts  choler  to  it ;  Uie  spleen,  melancholy ;  which  is  sit- 
uate on  the  left  side,  over  against  the  liver,  a  spongy  mattet 

1  Lib.  1,  cap.  12,  Sect.  5. 
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that  draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret  virtue,  and  feeds 
upon  it,  conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to 
stir  up  appetite,  or  else  to  the  guts  as  an  excrement.  That 
watery  matter  the  two  kidneys  expurgate  by  those  emulgent 
veins  and  ureters.  The  emulgent  draw  this  supei^uous 
moisture  from  the  blood;  Uie  two  ureters  convey  it  to  the 
bladder,  which  by  reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is  apt 
to  receive  it,  having  two  parts,  neck  and  bottom ;  the  bottom 
holds  the  water,  the  neck  is  constringed  with  a  musde,  which, 
as  a  porter,  keeps  the  water  from  running  out  against  our 
will 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  pe- 
culiar to  one ;  which,  because  they  are  impertinent  to  my 
purpose,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  RegionJ]  Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  or 
chest,  which  comprehends  the  vital  faculties  and  parts ;  which 
(as  I  have  said)  is  separated  from  the  lower  belly  by  the 
diaphragma  or  midriff,  which  is  a  skin  consisting  of  many 
nerves,  membranes ;  and  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the 
instrument  of  laughing.  There  is  also  a  certain  thin  mem- 
brane, fUll  of  sinews,  which  coveretii  the  whole  chest  within, 
and  is  called  pleura,  the  seat  of  the  disease  called  pleurisy, 
when  it  is  inflamed ;  some  add  a  third  skin,  which  is  termed 
Mediastinus,  which  divides  the  chest  into  two  parts,  right  and 
left ;  of  this  region  the  principal  part  is  the  heart,  which  is 
the  seat  and  fountain  of  life,  of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse  and 
respiration — the  sun  of  our  body,  the  king  and  sole  com- 
mander of  it — ^the  seat  and  organ  of  all  passions  and  afffec- 
tions.  Primum  vivens,  uUimum  moriens,  it  lives  first,  and 
dies  last  in  all  creatures.  Of  a  pyramidical  form,  and  not 
much  unlike  to  a  pineapple ;  a  part  worthy  of  ^  admiration, 
that  can  yield  suet  variety  of  affections,  by  whose  motion  it 
is  dilated  or  contracted,  to  stir  and  command  Uie  humours  in 
the  body.    As  in  sorrow,  melancholy ;  in  anger,  choler ;  in 

1  H»e  res  est  pnMlpti«  digna  admira-    tnr,  cor,  quod  omnes  res  tristos  «t  l»t« 
^Qe,quodtaiiwalfeetuamTsrietateGie-    itatim  oorda  fuciant  ot  BOtent.    . 
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joy,  to  send  the  blood  outwardly ;  in  sorrow,  to  call  it  in ; 
moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a  chariot.  This  heart, 
though  it  be  one  sole  member,  yet  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
creeks  right  and  lefL  The  right  is  like  the  moon  increasing, 
bigger  than  the  other  part,  and  receives  blood  from  Vena  cava 
distributing  some  of  it  to  the  lungs  to  nourish  them  ;  the  rest 
to  the  left  side,  to  engender  spirits.  The  left  creek  hath  the 
form  of  a-  cone,  and  is  the  seat  of  life,  which,  as  a  torch  doth 
oil,  draws  blood  unto  it,  begetting  of  it  spirits  and  fire ;  and 
as  fire  in  a  torch,  so  are  spirits  in  the  blood ;  and  by  that 
great  artery  called  aorta,  it  sends  vital  spirits  over  the  body, 
and  takes  air  from  the  lungs  by  that  artery  which  is  called 
venosa ;  so  that  both  creeks  have  their  vessels,  the  right  two 
veins,  the  left  two  arteries,  besides  those  two  common  anfrac- 
tuous ears,  which  serve  them  both ;  the  one  to  hold  blood, 
the  other  air,  for  several  uses.  The  lungs  is  a  thin  spongy 
part,  like  an  ox  hoof  (saith  *  Fernelius),  the  town-clerk  or 
crier  (^  one  terms  it),  the  instrument  of  voice,  as  an  orator  to 
a  king ;  annexed  to  the  heart,  to  express  their  thoughts  by 
voice.  That  it  is  the  instrument  of  voice,  is  manifest,  in  that 
no  creature  can  speak,  or  utter  any  voice,  which  wanteth 
these  lights.  It  is  besides  the  instrument  of  respiration,  or 
breathing ;  and  its  ofiice  is  to  cool  the  heart,  by  sending  air 
unto  it,  by  the  venosal  artery,  which  vein  comes  to  the  lunga 
by  that  aspera  arteria,  which  consists  of  many  gristles,  mem- 
branes, nerves,  taking  in  air  at  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  by 
it  likewise  exhales  the  fumes  of  the  heart 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief 
organ  is  the  brain,  which  is  a  soft;,  marrowish,  and  white  sub- 
stance, engendered  of  the  purest  part  of  seed  and  spirits,  in- 
cluded by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull  or  brain- 
pan ;  and  it  is  the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the 
dwelling-house  and  seat  of  the  soul,  the  habitation  of  wisdom, 
memory,  judgment,  reason,  and  in  which  man  is  most  like 

1  Physio.  1. 1,  e.  8.  *  Ut  orator  i«gl :  (do  pulmo  Tods  iiMtrumentiim  umeoUtnv 
oordi,  &e.    Mebuioth. 
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unto  God ;  and  therefore  nature  hath  covered  it  with  a  skull 
of  hard  bone,  and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one 
is  called  dura  mater,  or  meninx,  the  other  pia  mater.  The 
dura  mater  is  next  to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  in* 
dudes  and  protects  the  brain.  When  this  is  taken  away,  the 
pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a  thin  membrane,  the  next  and  im- 
mediate cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering  only,  but  enter- 
ing into  it.  The  brain  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
fore  and  hinder  part ;  the  fore  part  is  much  bigger  than  the 
other,  which  is  called  the  little  brain  in  respect  of  it.  This 
fore  part  hath  many  concavities  distinguished  by  certain  ven- 
tricles, which  are  the  receptacles  of  the  spirits,  brought 
hither  by  the  arteries  fix)m  the  heart,  and  are  there  refined 
to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  perform  the  actions  of  the  soul. 
Of  these  ventricles  there  are  three — aright,  left,  and  middle. 
The  right  and  left  answer  to  their  sight,  and  beget  animal 
spirits ;  if  they  be  any  way  hurt,  sense  and  motion  ceaseth. 
These  ventricles,  moreover,  are  held  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  common  concourse 
and  concavity  of  them  both,  and  hath  two  passages — the  one 
to  receive  pituita,  and  the  other  extends  itseirto  the  fourth 
creek ;  in  this  they  place  imagination  and  cogitation,  and  so 
the  three  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  brain  are  used. 
The  fourth  creek  behind  the  head  is  common  to  the  cerebel 
or  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  backbone,  the  last  and 
most  solid  of  all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits 
from  the  other  ventricles,  and  conveys  them  to  the  marrow 
in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the  memory  is 
seated. 

SuBSECT.  V. —  Of  the  Sold  and  her  Faculties, 

AccoBDiNG  to  ^  Aristotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  tvreX^" 
xua,  perfectio  et  actus  primus  corporis  organid,  vitam  hahentis 
in  potentia  ;  the  perfection  or  first  act  of  an  organical  body 
having  power  of  life,  which  most  *  philosophers  approve^ 

1  ]l»  aolm.  e.  1.       *  BcaUg.  enro.  807.    Tolet.  in  lib.  de  anima.  o^^  1,  &c 
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But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  essence,  subject,  seat,  dis- 
tinction, and  subordinate  faculties  of  it  For  the  essence  and 
particular  knowledge,  of  all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be  it 
of  man  or  beast)  to  diBcem,  as  i  Aristotle  himself,  *Tully, 
^Picus  Mirandula,  *Tolet,  and  other  Neoteric  philosophers 
confess : — '^ "  We  can  understand  all  things  by  her,  but  what 
she  is  we  cannot  apprehend."  Some  liierefore  make  one 
soul,  divided  into  three  principal  faculties  ;  others,  three 
distinct  souls.  Which  question  of  late  hath  been  much 
controverted  by  Picolomineus  and  Zabarel.  •  Paracelsus  will 
have  four  souls,  adding  to  the  three  grand  faculties  a  spiritual 
soul ;  which  opinion  of  his,  Campanclla,  in  his  book  de  $ensu 
rerum,*  much  labours  to  demonstrate  and  provis,  because  car- 
casses bleed  at  the  sight  of  the  murderer ;  with  many  such 
arguments :  And  ^  some  again,  one  soul  of  all  creatures  what- 
soever, differing  only  in  organs ;  and  that  beasts  have  reason 
as  well  as  men,  though,  for  some  defect  of  organs,  not  in  sudi 
measure.  Others  make  a  doubt  whether  it  be  all  in  all,  and 
all  in  every  part;  which  is  amply  discussed  in  Zabarel 
amongst  the  rest.  The  *  common  division  of  the  soul  is 
into  three  prihcipal  faculties — vegetal,  sensitive,  and  rational, 
which  make  three  distinct  kinds  of  living  creatures — ^vegetal 
plants,  sensible  beasts,  rational  men.  How  these  three  prin- 
cipal faculties  are  distinguished  and  connected,  Humano  inr 
genio  inaccessum  videtuTy  is  beyond  human  capacity,  as 
•Taurellus,  Philip,  Flavins,  and  others  suppose.  .  The  in- 
ferior may  be  alone,  but  the  superior  cannot  subsist  without 
the  other ;  so  sensible  includes  v^etal,  rational  both ;  which 
are  contained  in  it  (saith  Aristotle)  ut  trigonw  in  tetragonOf 
as  a  triangle  in  a  quadrangle. 

Vegetal  Soul']    Vegetal,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  fao- 
ulties,  is  defined  to  be  **  a  substantial  act  of  an  organical  body, 

il^Deaiiims.cap.l.     *  Tiuotil.  qnaest.  f^OoeUiu.  Itth  2,  o.  81.     PIutex«h.    ttf 

•  Lib.  6,  Doct.  Ya.  Oeutil.  c.  18,  pag.  1216.  Grillo  lips.  Gen.  1,  ep.  60.    JoBsins  d« 

*  Aristot.  s  Animft  qnseque  intelligi-  Risu  et  Fletu,  ATerroes,  Gampftnena,  &e. 
mus,  et  tamen  quae  sit  ipsa  intelligero  *  Philip,  de  Aniraa.  oa.  1.  Ooelitu  20, 
non  Talemus.  8  Spiritoalem  animam  a  antiq;  cap.  8.  *  Plutaroh.  de  placit.  phitos. 
reliquis  distinctam  tuetor,  etiam  ia  ca-  *  De  vit.  et  mort.  part.  2,  c.  8,  prop.  1,  <!• 
davert  inhierentem  poet  mortem  per  ali-  Tit.  et  mort.  2,  c.  28. 

\viyt  xnensefl.       *  Ub.  8,  cap.  81. 
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by  which  it  is  nonrished,  augmented,  and  begets  an  )thei  like 
unto  itself."  In  which  definition,  three  several  operations  are 
specified — ^altrix,  auctrix,  procreatrix ;  the  first  is  *  nutrition, 
whose  object  is  nourishment,  meat,  drink,  and  the  like ;  his 
organ  the  liver  in  sensible  creatures ;  in  plants,  the  root  or 
sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  the  nutriment  into  the  substance 
of  the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs  by  natural  heat 
This  nutritive  operation  hath  four  other  subordinate  functions 
or  powers  belonging  to  it — attraction,  retention,  digestion, 
expulsion. 

Attraction.2  *  Attraction  is  a  ministering  faculty,  which, 
as  a  loadstone  doth  iron,  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as 
a  lamp  doth  oil ;  and  this  attractive  power  is  very  necessary 
in  plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the  root,  as  another 
mouth,  into  the  sap,  as  a  like  stomach. 

Retention,']  Retention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  into  the 
stomach,  until  such  time  it  be  con(5octed ;  for  if  it  should  pass 
away  straight,  the  body  could  not  be  nourished. 

Digestion,']  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat ;  for 
as  the  flame  of  a  torch  consumes  oil,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it 
alter  and  digest  the  nutritive  matter.  Indigestion  is  opposite 
unto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat  Of  this  digestion  there  be 
three  differences — maturation,  elixation,  assation. 

McUuration.]  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the 
fruits  of  trees;  which  are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the 
seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  again.  Crudity  is  opposed  to  it, 
which  gluttons,  epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject 
unto,  that  use  no  exercise  to  stir  natural  heat,  or  else  choke 
it,  as  too  much  wood  puts  out  a  fire. 

Mixation,]  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stom- 
ach, by  the  said  natural  heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a  pot ;  to 
which  corruption  or  putrefaction  is  opposite. 

Assation,]  Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture 
by  heat ;  his  opposite  is  a  semiustulation. 

Order  of  Concoction  fdUrf old.]     Besides  these  three  sev- 

>  Nntritio  est  alimenti  transmatatlo.  Tiro  natnraUs.    Soal.  ezeio.  101,  ste.  17 
Bm  man  of  Attraction  in  Seal.  ezer.  848. 
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eral  operations  of  digestion,  there  is  a  fourfold  order  of  oon« 
coction : — ^mastication,  or  chewing  in  the  mouth ;  chilification 
of  this  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomach ;  the  third  is  in  the 
liver,  to  turn  this  chylus  into  blood,  called  sanguification ;  the 
last  is  assimulation,  which  is  in  every  part 

ExptUsion.2  Expulsion  is  a  power  of  nutrition,  by  which 
it  expels  all  superfluous  excrements,  and  relics  of  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  guts,  bladder,  pores ;  as  by  purging,  vomiting, 
spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  &c 

Augmentation.^  As  this  nutritive  faculty  serves  to  nourish 
the  body,  so  doth  the  augmenting  faculty  (the  second  opera- 
tion or  power  of  the  vegetal  faculty)  to  the  increasing  of  it 
in  quantity,  according  to  all  dimensions,  long,  broad,  thick, 
and  to  make  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  due  proportion  and 
perfect  shape  ;  which  hath  his  period  of  augmentation,  as  of 
consumption  ;  and  that  most  certain,  as  the  poet  observes : — 

**  Stat  sua  caique  dies,  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  est  vitae.'* 

**  A  term  of  life  is  set  to  every  man, 
Which  is  but  short,  and  pass  it  no  one  can.** 

Generation,']  The  last  of  these  vegetal  faculties  is  gener- 
ation, which  begets  another  by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  itself 
to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the  species.  To  this  faculty 
they  ascribe  three  subordinate  operations : — the  first  to  turn 
nourishment  into  seed,  &c. 

Life  and  Death  concomitants  of  the  Vegetal  Faculties.'] 
Necessary  concomitants  or  affections  of  this  vegetal  faculty 
are  life  and  his  privation,  death.  To  the  preservation  of  life 
the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though  siccity  and  humid- 
ity, and  those  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded.  This  heat  is 
likewise  in  plants,  as  appears  by  their  increasing,  fructifying, 
&c,  though  not  so  easily  perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  must 
have  radical  *  moisture  to  preserve  it,  that  it  be  not  con- 
sumed ;  to  which  preservation  our  clime,  countiy,  tempera- 
ture, and  the  good  or  bad  use  of  those  six  non-natural  things 
avail  much.     For  as  this  natural  heat  and  moisture  decayss 

1  Vita  oondtttt  In  ealido  «t  hninido. 
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80  doth  our  life  itself;  and  if  not  prevented  before  by  some 
violent  accident,  or  interrupted  through  our  own  default,  is 
in  the  end  dried  up  by  old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death 
for  want  of  matter,  as  a  lamp  for  defect  of  oil  to  maintain  it* 

Subs  EOT.  VI. — Of  the  sensible  Said. 

Next  in  order  is  the  sensible  faculty,  which  is  as  far  be- 
yond the  other  in  dignity  as  a  beast  is  preferred  to  a  plant, 
having  those  vegetal  powers  included  in  it.  'Tis  defined  an 
"  Act  of  an  organical  body  by  which  it  lives,  hath  sense,  ap- 
petite, judgment,  breath,  and  motion."  His  object  in  general 
is  a  sensible  or  passible  quality,  because  the  sense  is  affected 
with  it  The  general  organ  is  the  brain,  from  which  princi- 
pally the  sensible  operations  are  derived.  This  sensible  soul 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By  the 
apprehensive  power  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible  things 
present,  or  absent,  and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print  of 
a  seal.  By  the  moving,  the  body  is  outwardly  carried  from 
one  place  to  another;  or  inwardly  moved  by  spirits  and 
pulse.  The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  two 
parts,  inward  or  outward.  Outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of 
touching,  hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  tasting,  to  which  you  may 
add  Sealiger's  sixth  sftise  of  titillation,  if  you  please ;  or  that 
of  speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  according  to 
LuUius.  Inward  are  three — common  sense,  fantasy,  mem- 
ory. Those  five  outward  senses  have  their  object  in  outward 
things  only  and  such  as  are  present,  as  the  eye  sees  no  colour 
except  it  be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Three  of  these  senses 
are  of  commodity,  hearing,  sight,  and  smell ;  two  of  necessity, 
touch,  and  taste,  without  which  we  cannot  live.  Besides,  the 
sensitive  power  is  active  or  passive.  Active  in  sight,  the  eye 
sees  the  colour ;  passive  when  it  is  hurt  by  his  object,  as  the 
eye  by  the  sunbeams.  According  to  that  axiom,  Visibile  forte 
destruit  sensum}  Or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  as  a  bad 
sound  to  the  ear,  a  stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  &c. 

1 "  Too  bright  an  object  destroys  the  organ." 
VOL.   I.  14 
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Siffht,"]  Of  these  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most 
precious,  and  the  best,  and  that  by  reason  of  his  object,  it 
sees  the  whole  body  at  once.  By  it  we  learn,  and  discern 
all  things,  a  sense  most  excellent  for  use ;  to  the  sight  three 
things  are  required ;  the  object,  the  organ,  and  the  medium. 
The  object  in  general  is  visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen, 
as  colours,  and  all  shining  bodies.  The  medium  is  the  illu- 
mination of  the  air,  which  comes  from  ^  light,  commonly 
called  diaphanum  ;  for  in  dark  we  cannot  see.  Tlie  organ  is 
the  eye,  and  chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which  by  those  optic 
nerves,  concurring  both  in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  com- 
mon sense.  Between  the  organ  and  object  a  true  distance 
is  required,  that  it  be  not  too  near,  nor  too  far  off.  Many 
excellent  questions  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  phi- 
losophers ;  as  yvhether  this  sight  be  caused  intra  mittendo^  vd 
extra  mittendo,  S^c,  by  receiving  in  the  visible  species,  or 
sending  of  them  out,  which  *  Plato,  *  Plutarch,  *  Macrobius, 
•  Lactantius,  and  others  dispute.  And  besides  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  perspectives,  of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian,  Vi- 
tellio,  Roger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta,  Guidus  Ubaldus,  Aqui- 
lonius,  &c.,  have  written  whole  volumes. 

Hearing.^  Hearing,  a  most  excellent  outward  sense,  "  by 
which  we  learn  and  get  knowledge."  His  object  is  sound, 
or  that  which  is  heard ;  the  medium,  air;  organ  the  ear.  To 
the  sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the  air,  three  things  are 
required ;  a  body  to  strike,  as  the^  hand  of  a  musician  ;  the 
body  struck,  which  must  be  solid  and*  able  to  resist ;  as  a 
bell,  lutestring,  not  wool,  or  sponge ;  the  medium,  the  air  $ 
which  is  inward,  or  outward ;  the  outward  being  struck  or 
collided  by  a  solid  body,  still  strikes  the  next  air,  until  it 
come  to  that  inward  natural  air,  which  as  an  exquisite  organ 
is  contained  in  a  little  skin  formed  like  a  drum-head,  and 
struck  upon  by  certain  small  instruments  like  drum-sticks, 
conveys  the  sound  by  a  pair  of  nerves,  appropriated  to  that 

1  Lmnen  est  actus  perspicni.    Lumen    praot.  Philot.  4.       *  lae.  Mp*  8,  de  opit 
&  luce  proTenit,  Inz  est  in  oorpore  lucido.    Dei,  1. 
fi  Satur.  7,  o.  14-       *  In  PbsBdon        *  De 
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use,  to  the  common  sense,  as  to  a  judge  of  sounds.  There  is 
great  variety  and  much  delight  in  them ;  for  the  knowledge 
of  which,  consult  with  Boethius  and  other  musicians. 

SmdlingJ]  Smelling  is  an  "  outward  sense,  which  appre- 
hends by  the  nostrils  drawing  in  air ; "  and  of  all  the  rest  it 
is  the  weakest  sense  in  men.  The  organ  in  the  nose,  or  two 
small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it ;  the  medium  the 
air  to  men,  as  water  to  flsh ;  the  object,  smell,  arising  from  a 
mixed  body  resolved,  which,  whether  it  be  a  quality,  fume, 
vapour,  or  exhalation,,  I  will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their 
differences,  and  how  they  are  caused.  This  sense  is  an  organ 
of  health,  as  sight  and  hearing,  saith  ^  Agellius,  are  of  dis- 
cipline; and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  as  by  choosing 
good,  which  do  as  much  alter  and  affect  the  body  many  times, 
as  diet  itself. 

Taste.']  Taste,  a  necessary  sense,  "which  perceives  all 
savours  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  and  that  by  means  of  a 
thin  spittle,  or  watery  juice."  His  organ  is  the  tongue  with 
his  tasting  nerves ;  the  medium,  a  watery  juice  ;  the  object, 
taste,  or  savour,  which  is  a  quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from 
the  mixture  of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or 
kinds  of  savour,  bitter,  sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c,  all  which  sick 
men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by  reason  of  their  organs 
misaffected. 

Touchitig,']  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  ignoble, 
yet  of  as  great  necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much  pleas- 
ure. This  sense  is  exquisite  in  men,  and  by  his  nerves 
dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quality. 
His  organ  the  nerves;  his  object  those  first  qualities,  hot, 
dry,  moist,  cold ;  and  those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick, 
thin,  &C.  Many  delightsome  questions  are  moved  by  phi- 
losophers about  these  five  senses;  their  organs,  objects, 
mediums,  which  for  brevity  I  omit. 

iLib.l9,Mp.2. 
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SuBSECT.  VII. — Of  the  Inward  Senses. 

Oommon  SeTiseJ]  Inner  senses  are  three  in  number,  so 
called,  because  they  be  within  the  brain-pan,  as  common 
sense,  fantasy,  memory.  Their  objects  are  not  only  things 
present,  but  tliey  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to 
come,  past,  absent,  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense.  This 
common  sense  is  the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest,  by 
whom  we  discern  all  differences  of  objects ;  for  by  mine 
eye  I  do  not  know  that  1  see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear,  but 
by  my  common  sense,  who  judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours ; 
they  are  but  the  organs  to  bring  the  species  to  be  censured ; 
80  that  all  their  objects  are  his,  and  all  their  offices  are  his. 
The  fore  part  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat 

FantasyJl  Fantasy,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  esti- 
mative,  or  cogitative  (confirmed,  saith  *Femelius,  by  fre- 
quent meditation),  is  an  inner  sense  which  doth  more  fully 
examine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense,  of  things 
present  or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to 
mind  again,  or  making  new  of  his  own.  In  time  of  sleep 
this  faculty  is  free,  and  many  times  conceives  strange, 
stupend,  absurd  shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we  commonly  observe. 
His  organ  is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain ;  his  objects  all  the 
species  communicated  to  him  by  the  common  sense,  by  com- 
parison of  which  he  feigns  infinite  other  unto  himself.  In 
melancholy  men  this  faculty  is  most  powerful  and  strong,  and 
often  hurts,  producing  many  monstrous  and  prodigious  things, 
especially  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible  object,  pre- 
sented to  it  from  common  sense  or  memory.  In  poets  and 
painters  imagination  forcibly  works,  as  appears  by  their 
several  fictions,  antics,  images ;  as  Ovid's  house  of  sleep. 
Psyche's  palace  in  Apuleius,  &c.  In  men  it  is  subject  and 
governed  by  reason,  or  at  least  should  be ;  but  in  brutes  it 
hath  no  superior,  and  is  ratio  hrutorumy  all  the  reason  they 
have. 

1  Phis.  1.  6,  c.  8. 
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Memory.']  Memory  lays  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses 
have  brought  in,  and  records  them  as  a  good  register,  thai 
they  may  be  forthcoming  when  they  are  called  for  by  fan- 
tasy and  reason.  His  object  is  the  same  with  fantasy, 
his  seat  and  organ  the  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Affections  of  the  Senses,  sleep  and  waking,]  The  affec- 
tions of  these  senses  are  sleep  and  waking,  common  to  all 
sensible  creatures.  "  Sleep  is  a  rest  or  binding  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the  preservation 
of  body  and  soul  **  (as  *  Scaliger  defines  it) ;  for  when  the 
common  sense  resteth,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.  The 
fantasy  alone  is  free,  and  his  commander  reason;  as  ap- 
pears by  those  imaginary  dreams,  which  are  of  divers  kinds, 
natural,  divine,  demoniacal,  &c.,  which  vary  according  to 
humours,  diet,  actions,  objects,  &c.,  of  which  Artemidorus, 
Cardanus,  and  Sambucus,  with  their  several  interpreters, 
have  written  great  volumes.  This  ligation  of  senses  pro- 
ceeds from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by 
which  they  should  come ;  this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapours 
arising  out  of  the  stomach,  filling  the  nerves,  by  which  the 
spirits  should  be  conveyed.  When  these  vapours  are  spent, 
the  passage  is  open,  and  the  spirits  perform  their  accustomed 
duties;  so  that  "waking  is  the  action  and  motion  of  the 
senses,  which  the  spirits  dispersed  over  all  parts  cause." 

SuBSECT.  Vni. — Of  the  Moving  Faculty. 

Appetite,"]  This  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the 
sensitive  soul,  which  causeth  all  those  inward  and  outward 
animal  motions  in  the  body.  It  is  divided  into  two  faculties, 
the  power  of  appetite,  and  of  moving  from  place  to  place. 
This  of  appetite  is  threefold,  so  some  will  have  it ;  natural,  as 
it  signifies  any  such  inclination,  as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downward, 
and  such  actions  as  retention,  expulsion,  which  depend  not 
on  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as  the  appetite  of  meat  and  drink ; 

1  BxoTcit.  280. 
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hunger  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  common  to  men  and  brutes. 
Voluntary,  the  third,  or  intellective,  which  commands  the 
other  two  in  men,  and  is  a  curb  unto  them,  or  at  least  should 
be,  but  for  the  most  part  is  captivated  and  overruled  by 
them ;  and  men  are  led  like  beasts  by  sense,  giving  reins  ta 
their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts.  For  by  this  appetite 
the  soul  is  led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good  which  the 
senses  shall  approve,  or  avoid  that  which  they  hold  evil ;  his 
object  being  good  or  evil,  the  one  he  embraceth,  the  other  he 
rejecteth ;  according  to  that  aphorism.  Omnia  appetuwt  honum^ 
all  things  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least  seeming  good. 
This  power  is  inseparable  from  sense,  for  where  sense  is, 
there  are  likewise  pleasure  and  pain.  His  organ  is  the  same 
with  the  common  sense,  and  is  divided  into  two  powers,  op 
inclinations,  concupiscible  or  irascible ;  or  (as  *  one  translates 
it)  coveting,  anger,  invading,  or  impugning.  Concupiscible 
covets  always  pleasant  and  delightsome  things,  and  abhors 
that  which  is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant  Irascible, 
*  quasi  aversans  per  Iram  et  odium,  as  avoiding  it  with  anger 
and  indignation.  All  affections  and  perturbations  arise  out 
of  these  two  fountains,  which,  although  the  Stoics  make  light 
of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be  resisted.  The  good  affec- 
tions are  caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  nature ;  and  if 
present,  they  procure  joy,  which  dilates  the  heart  and  pre- 
serves the  body ;  if  absent,  they  cause  hope,  love,  desire,  and 
concupiscence.  The  bad  are  simple  or  mixed;  simple  for 
some  bad  object  present,  as  sorrow,  which  contracts  the  heart, 
macerates  the  soul,  subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body, 
hindering  all  the  operations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and 
many  times  death  itself;  or  future,  as  fear.  Out  of  these 
two  arise  these  mixed  affections  and  passions  of  anger,  which 
is  a  desire  of  revenge ;  hatred,  which  is  inveterate  anger ; 
zeal,  which  is  offended  with  him  who  hurts  tiiat  he  loves ; 
and  knixatpeicaKia,  a  compound  affection  of  joy  and  hate,  when 
we  rejoice  at  other  men's  mischief,  and  are  grieved  at  theii 

>  T.  W.  Je^nite,  in  his  Passions  of  the  liOnde.       *  Yclonrio. 
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prosperity ;  pride,  self-love,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  &c,  of 
which  elsewhere. 

Moving  from  place  to  pldce,  is  a  faculty  necessanly  follow- 
ing the  other.  For  in  vain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and 
to  abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power  to  prosecute  or  eschew, 
by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place ;  by  this  faculty, 
therefore,  we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go 
from  one  place  to  another.  To  the  better  performance  of 
which,  three  things  are  requisite:  that  which  moves;  by 
what  it  moves ;  that  which  is  moved.  That  which  moves,  is 
either  the  efficient  cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  object, 
which  is  desired  or  eschewed ;  as  in  a  dog  to  catch  a  hare, 
&c  The  efficient  cause  in  man  is  reason,  or  his  subordinate 
fantasy,  which  apprehends  good  or  bad  objects ;  in  brutes 
imagination  alone,  which  moves  the  appetite,  the  appetite  this 
faculty,  which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  and  by  me- 
diation of  the  spirit,  commands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves ; 
and  that  consists  of  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through 
the  whole  body,  contracted  and  relaxed  as  the  spirits  will, 
which  move  the  muscles,  or  *  nerves  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  draw  the  cord,  and  so  per  consequenSf  the  joint,  to  the 
place  intended.  That  which  is  moved,  is  the  body  or  some 
member  apt  to  move.  The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as 
going,  running,  leaping,  dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  re- 
ferred to  the  predicament  of  stttts.  Worms  creep,  birds  fly, 
fishes  swim ;  and  so  of  parts,  the  chief  of  which  is  respiration 
or  breathing,  and  is  thus  perfcxrmed.  The  outward  air  is 
drawn  in  by  tiie  vocal  artery,  and  sent  by  mediation  of  the 
midriff  to  the  lungs,  which,  dilating  themselves  as  a  pair  of 
bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it  in,  and  send  it  out  to  the  heart 
to  cool  it ;  and  from  thence  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again, 
still  takmg  in  fve&tu  Such  a  like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse, 
of  which,  because  many  have  written  whole  books,  I  will  say 
nothing. 

>  Nerri  k  ipliitii  moTentor,  flpiiitof  ab  anlm*,  Melaaet 
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SuBSECT.  IX. — Of  the  national  Soul. 
In  the  precedent  subsections  I  have  anatomized  those  in- 
ferior faculties  of  the  soul ;  the  rational  remaineth,  "  a  pleas- 
ant but  a  doubtful  subject "  (as  ^  one  terms  it),  and  with  the 
like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous  opinions  are 
about  the  essence  and  original  of  it ;  whether  it  be  fire,  as 
Zeno  held  ;  harmony,  as  Aristoxenus  ;  number,  as  Xenocra- 
tes ;  whether  it  be  organical,  or  inorganical ;  seated  in  the 
brain,  heart  or  blood  ;  mortal  or  immortal ;  how  it  comes  into 
the  body.  Some  hold  that  it  is  ex  trculitce,  as  Phil,  1,  de 
Anima,  TertuUiany  Lactantius  de  opific.  Dei,  cap.  19.  Hugo>t 
lib,  de  Spiritu  et  Anima,  Vincentius  BeUavic,  spec,  naturcd, 
lib.  23,  cap,  2,  et  11.  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  and  many 
^  late  writers ;  that  one  man  begets  another,  body  and  soul ; 
or  as  a  candle  from  a  candle,  to  be  produced  from  the  seed ; 
otherwise,  say  they,  a  man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is 
worse  than  a  beast  that  begets  both  matter  and  form ;  and 
besides  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul  must  be  together  in- 
fused, which  is  most  absurd  as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts 
they  are  begot,  the  two  inferior  I  mean,  and  may  not  be  well 
separated  in  men.  '  Galen  supposeth  the  soul  crasin  esse,  to 
be  the  temperature  itself;  Trismegistus,  Musaeus,  Orpheus, 
Homer,  Pindarus,  Phaerecides  Syrus,  Epictetus,  with  the 
Chaldees  and  -Egyptians,  affirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal, 
as  did  those  British  *  Druids  of  old.  The  *  Pythagoreans 
defend  Metempsychosis ;  and  Palingenesia,  that  souls  go  from 
one  body  to  another,  epotd  prius  Lethes  undd,  as  men  into 
wolves,  bears,  dogs,  hogs,  as  they  were  inclined  in  their  lives, 
or  participated  in  conditions. 

t  "  inque  ferinas 
Possumus  ire  domas,  pecudamqae  in  corpora  condi.** 

1  Velcurio.  Jucnndum  et  anoeps  sub-  *  Read  JSneas  Ghkseus  dial,  of  the  Immor- 

jectura.       2  Gocleniiis  in  •^vyoJi.  P«g-  *aii*y  o^  ^^^   Soul.        t  Ovid.  Met.  15. 

802.    Bright  in  Phys.Scrib.  1.1.    David  "^t'^^^^^^^L **^®,''1u'^***^^#^^ 

CrusiuB,  Melancthon,  Hipplus  Hemiufl,  5«"/»»  <»  ^  !«*««*  in  the  bieuti  of  cU. 

Tieylnus  Lemnius,  &c.       »  JAb.  an  mores  "®- 
iequantur,    &c.         *  OflBsar.   6^   com. 
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*  Lucian's  cock  was  first  Euphorbus  a  captain : 

"  Hie  ego  (nam  memini)  Trojani  tempore  bellL 
Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram." 

A  horse,  a  man,  a  sponge.  ^Julian  the  Apostate  thought 
Alexander's  soul  was  descended  into  his  body :  Plato  in 
Timaeo,  and  in  his  Phaedon  (for  aught  I  can  perceive),  differs 
not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  Gk)d  at  first,  and 
knew  all,  but  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns 
^new,  which  he  calls  remimscentia,  or  recalling,  and  that  it 
was  put  into  the  body  for  a  punishment ;  and  thence  it  goes 
into  a  beast's,  or  man's,  as  appears  by  his  pleasant  fiction  de 
sortitione  animarum,  lib,  10,  de  rep.  and  after  '  ten  thousand 
years  is  to  return  into  the  former  body  again. 

*  "  post  varios  annos,  per  miUe  fignras, 
Bursus  ad  humansB  fertur  primordia  vitse." 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of 
Padua  decided  out  of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  PlinitLs  Avun^ 
cuius,  cap,  1,  lib,  2,  et  lib,  7,  cap.  55  /  Seneca,  lib,  7,  epist,  ad 
Lucilium  epist.  55 ;  Dicearchus  in  ThiU.  Tusc.  Epicurus, 
Aratus,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Lucretius,  lib,  1. 

**  (Prffiterek  gigni  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  unk 
Grescere  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere  mentem.)'*  f 

Averroes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  Neoterics.  J "  This 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  diversely  and  won- 
derfully impugned  and  disputed,  especially  among  the  Italians 
of  late,"  saith  Jab.  Gokrus,  lib,  de  immort,  aninue,  cap.  1. 
The  popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it ;  Leo  Decimus,  that 
Epicurean  pope,  as  §  some  record  of  him,  caused  this  ques* 
tion  to  be  discussed  pro  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded 
at  kvSt,  as  a  profane  and  atheistical   moderator,  with  that 

1  In  Oallo.  Idem.       >  Nioephorus,  hist,  with  the  body,  grows  with  it,  and  dectyi 

Bb.  10,  cap.  85.       ^  Phaedo.       •  Clau-  with  it."       t  Haec  qusestio  multos  pv 

dian,  lib.  1,  de  rap.    Proaerp.        t"Be-  annos  yarii,  ac  mirabiliter  impugnat*, 

MMf  we  observe  tluit  the  mind  is  bom  &c.        (  Colerus,  ibid 
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verse  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  Et  redit  in  mhilum,  qtu)d/uit  ante 
mhiL  It  began  of  nothing,  and  in  nothing  it  ends.  Zeno 
and  his  Stoics,  as  *  Austin  quotes  him,  supposed  the  soul  so 
long  to  continue,  till  the  bodj  was  fully  putrefied,  and  re- 
solved into  materia  prima ;  but  after  that,  in  fumos  evanes- 
cm-e^  to  be  extinguished  and  vanished ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
whilst  the  body  was  consuming,  it  wandered  all  abroad,  et  ^ 
hnginquo  rnuUa  annunciare,  and  (as  that  Clazomenian  Her- 
motimus  averred)  saw  pretty  visions,  and  suflfered  I  know  not 
what  '\  Errant  exangues  sine  corpore  et  ossilms  umbrce. 
Others  grant  the  immortality  thereof,  but  they  make  many 
fabulous  fictions  in  the  mean  time  of  it,  after  the  departure 
fVom  the  body ;  like  Plato's  Elysian  fields,  and  that  Turkey 
paradise.  The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified ;  the  bad 
(saith  *  Austin)  became  devils,  as  they  supposed ;  with  many 
8uch  absurd  tenets,  which  he  hath  confiited.  Hierome,  Aus- 
tin, and  other  Fathers  of  the  Church,  hold  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  created  of  nothing,  and  so  infused  into  the  child  or 
embryo  in  his  mother's  womb,  six  months  after  »the  *  concep- 
tion ;  not  as  those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  tradtLcCy  and  dying 
with  them  vanish  into  nothing.  To  whose  divine  treatises, 
and  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  I  rejourn  all  such  atheis- 
tical spirits,  as  Tully  did  Atticus,  doubting  of  this  point,  to 
Plato's  Phsedon.  Or  if  they  desire  philosophical  proofs  and 
demonstrations,  I  refer  them  to  Niphus,  Nic  Faventinus's 
tracts  of  this  subject  To  Fran,  and  John  Picus  in  digress  ; 
sup.  3,  de  Anima,  Tholosanus,  Eugubinus,  to  Soto,  Canas, 
Thomas,  Peresius,  Dandinus,  Colerus,  to  that  elaborate  tract 
in  Zanchius,  to  Tolet's  Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessius's  Twenty- 
two  Arguments,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  (7a»i- 
paneUa  lib.  de  Sensu  rerum,  is  large  in  the  same  discourse, 
Albertinus  the  Schoolman,  Jacob.  Nactantus,  tom.  2,  op. 
handleth  it  in  four  questions,  Antony  Brunus,  Aonius  Pale- 
arius,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many  others.     This  reason- 

*'  De  eccles.  dog.  cap.  16.       t  Ovid.  4,    rum  lares,  malomm  rerd  larras  et  lem* 
Met.    **  The   bloodless   shades   without    ures.       *  Some  say  at  three  days,  eom 
dtber  body  or  twnes  wander."      i  Bono-    six  weeks,  others  otherwise. 
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able  soul,  which  Austin  calls  a  spiritual  substance  moving 
itself,  is  defined  by  philosophers  to  be  "  the  first  substantial 
act  of  a  natural,  humane,  organical  body,  by  which  a  man 
lives,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all  things,  and 
with  election."  Out  of  which  definition  we  may  gather,  that 
this  rational  soul  includes  the  powers,  and  performs  the  duties 
of  the  other  two,  which  are  contained  in  it,  and  all  three  fac- 
ulties make  one  soul,  which  is  inorganical  of  itself,  although 
it  be  in  all  parts,  and  incorporeal,  using  their  organs,  and 
working  by  them.  It  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  differ- 
ing in  office  only,  not  in  essence.  The  understanding,  which 
is  the  rational  power  apprehending ;  the  will,  which  is  the 
rational  power  moving ;  to  which  two,  all  the  other  rational 
powers  are  subject  and  reduced. 

SuBSECT.  X. —  0/tke  Understanding 

"Undekstandino  is  a  power  of  the  soul,  ^by  which  we 
perceive,  know,  remember,  and  judge  as  well  singulars,  as 
universals,  having  certain  innate  notices  or  beginnings  of  arts, 
a  reflecting  action,  by  which  it  judgeth  of  his  own  doings,  and 
examines  them."  Out  of  this  definition  (besides  his  chief 
office,  which  is  to  apprehend,  judge  all  that  he  performs, 
without  the  help  of  any  instruments  or  organs)  three  differ- 
ences appear  betwixt  a  man  and  a  be.ast.  As  first,  the  sense 
only  comprehends  singularities,  the  understanding  universal- 
ities. Secondly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions.  Thirdly, 
brutes  cannot  reflect  upon  themselves.  Bees  indeed  make 
neat  and  curious  works,  and  many  other  creatures  besides ; 
but  when  they  have  done,  they  cannot  judge  of  them.  His 
object  is  Gk)d,  -Srw,  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  under- 
stood ;  which  successively  it  apprehends.  The  object  first 
moving  the  understanding,  is  some  sensible  thing ;  after  by 
discoursing,  the  mind  finds  out  the  corporeal  substance,  and 
fix)m  thence  the  spiritual.  His  actions  (some  say)  are  appre- 
hension, composition,  division,  discoursing,  reasoning,  memory, 

1  MelanothoD. 
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which  some  include  in  invention,  and  judgment.  The  com- 
mon divisions  are  of  the  understanding,  agent,  and  patient ; 
speculative,  and  practical ;  in  habit,  or  in  act ;  simple,  or 
compound.  The  agent  is  that  which  is  called  the  wit  of  man, 
etcumen  or  subtilty,  sharpness  of  invention,  when  he  doth 
invent  of  himself  without  a  teacher,  or  learns  anew,  which 
abstracts  those  intelligible  species  from  the  fantasy,  and 
transfers  them  to  the  passive  understanding,  *  "  because  there 
is  nothing  in  the  understanding,  which  was  not  first  in  the 
sense."  That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the 
sense,  this  agent  judgeth  of,  whether  it  be  true  or  false ;  and 
being  so  judged  he  commits  it  to  the  passible  to  be  kept. 
The  agent  is  a  doctor  or  teacher,  the  passive  a  scholar ;  and 
his  office  is  to  keep  and  further  judge  of  such  things  as  are 
committed  to  his  charge ;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at  first, 
capable  of  all  forms  and  notions.  Now  these  notions  are  two- 
fold, actions  or  habits ;  actions,  by  which  we  take  notions  of, 
and  perceive  things ;  habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and 
notions,  which  we  may  use  when  we  will.  Some  reckon  up 
eight  kinds  of  them,  sense,  experience,  intelligence,  faith, 
suspicion,  error,  opinion,  science;  to  which  are  added  art, 
prudency,  wisdom ;  as  also  *  synteresis,  dictamen  rcttionts, 
conscience;  so  that  in  all  there  be  fourteen  species  of  the 
understanding,  of  which  some  are  innate,  as  the  three  last 
mentioned ;  the  other  are  gotten  by  doctrine,  learning,  and 
use.  Plato  will  have  all  to  be  innate ;  Aristotle  reckons  up 
but  five  intellectual  habits ;  two  practical,  as  prudency,  whose 
end  is  to  practise;  to  fabricate;  wisdom  to  comprehend  the 
use  and  experiments  of  all  notions  and  habits  whatsoever. 
Which  division  of  Aristotle  (if  it  be  considered  aright)  is  all 
one  with  the  precedent ;  for  three  being  innate,  and  five 
acquisite,  the  rest  are  improper,  imperfect,  and  in  a  more 
strict  examination  excluded.  Of  all  these  I  should  more 
amply  dilate,  but  my  subject  will  not  permit     Three  of  them 

1  Nihil  in  Intellectu,  quod  non  prios  flierat  in  aensu.  Veleurio.       <  The  p  ire  part 
of  the  conecience. 
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I  will  only  point  at,  as  more  necessary  to  my  following  dis- 
course. 

Synteresis,  or  the  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  innate 
habit,  and  doth  signify  "  a  conversation  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  God  and  Nature,  to  know  good  or  evil."  And  (as 
our  divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  understanding  than  in  the 
will.  This  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a  practical  syllo- 
gism. The  dictamen  rationis  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us 
to  do  good  or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syllogism.  The 
conscience  is  that  which  approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or 
condemning  our  actions,  and  is  the  conclusion  of  the  syllo- 
gism ;  as  in  that  familiar  example  of  Regulus  the  Roman, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  to  go  to 
Rome,  on  that  condition  he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so 
much  tor  his  ransom.  The  synteresis  proposeth  the  ques- 
tion; his  word,  oath,  promise,  is  to  be  religiously  kept, 
although  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nature.  *  "  Do 
not  that  to  another  which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to 
thyseli'."  Dictamen  applies  it  to  him,  and  dictates  this  or  the 
like :  Regulus,  thou  wouldst  not  another  man  should  falsify 
his  oath,  or  break  promise  with  thee ;  conscience  concludes, 
therefore,  Regulus,  thou  dost  well  to  perform  thy  promise, 
and  oughtest  to  keep  thine  oath.  More  of  this  in  Religious 
Melancholy. 

SuBSECT.  XL— 0/  the   Win. 

Will  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  soul,  *"  which 
covets  or  avoids  such  things  as  have  been  before  judged  and 
apprehended  by  the  understanding."  If  good,  it  approves ; 
if  evil,  it  abhors  it ;  so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or  eviL 
Aristotle  calls  this  our  rational  appetite  ;  for  as,  in  the  sensi- 
tive, we  are  moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  ruled  and 
directed  by  sense ;  so  in  this  we  are  carried  by  reason.  Be- 
Bides,  the  sensitive  appetite  hath  a  particular  object,  good  or 

1  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  alteri  ne  fece-    cipit.  vel  rejicit ;  approbat,  vel  improbat* 
ris        'BMabintellectu  monstratasie-    Philip.    Ignoti  nulla  oupido. 
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bad  ;  this  an  universal,  immaterial ;  that  respects  onlj  things 
delectable  and  pleasant ;  this  honest.  Again,  they  differ  in 
liberty.  The  sensual  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it  be  a 
convenient  good,  cannot  but  de^re  it ;  if  evil,  avoid  it ;  but 
this  is  free  in  his  essence,  ^  "  much  now  depraved,  obscured, 
and  fallen  from  his  first  perfection ;.  jet  in  Some  of  his  (dera- 
tions still  free,"  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to 
choose  whether  it  will  do  or  not  do,  steal  or  not  steaL  Other- 
wise, in  vain  were  laws,  deliberations,  exhortations,  counsels, 
precepts,  rewards,  promises,  threats  and  punishments ;  and 
Grod  should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  in  ^  spiritual  things 
we  will  no  good,  prone  to  evil  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and 
led  by  the  Spirit),  we  are  egged  on  by  our  natural  concupis- 
cence, and  there  is  &ra^ia,  a  confusion  in  our  powers,  • "  our 
wlyole  will  is  averse  from  God  and  his  law,"  not  in  natural 
things  only,  as  to  eat  and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we  are  led 
headlong  by  our  temperature  and  inordinate  appetite, 

*  "  Nee  no8  obniti  contra,  nee  tendere  tantiun 
Sufficimus," 

we  cannot  resist,  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  oup 
heart  evil,  the  seat  of  our  affections  captivates  and  enforc^h 
our  will.  So  that  in  voluntary  things  we  are  averse  from 
Gk)d  and  goodness,  bad  by  nature,  by  ^  ignorance  worse,  by 
art,  discipline,  custom,  we  get  many  bad  habits ;  suffering 
them  to  domineer  and  tyrannize  over  us ;  and  the  devil  is 
still  ready  at  hand  with  his  evil  suggestions,  to  tempt  our 
depraved  will  to  some  ill-disposed  action,  to  precipitate  us  to 
destruction,  except  our  will  be  swayed  and  counterpoised 
again  with  some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the 
spirit,  which  many  times  restrain,  hinder  and  check  us,  when 
we  are  in  the  full  career  of  our  dissolute  courses.  So  David. 
corrected  himself,  when  he  had  Saul  at  a  vantage.     Eeveng^. 

1  Melancthon.  Operationes  plemmq.ue  "We  are  neither  able  to  oontetid  agadi^ 

ferse,  etsi  libera  sit  ilia  in  essentia  sua.  them,  nor  only  to  make  way."  &  Vol 

>  In  civilibus  libera,  sed  non  in  spirituali-  propter  ignorantiam,  qnod  bonis  studUa 

bus  Osiander.         >  Tota  voluntas  aversa  non  sit  instructa  mens  ut  debolt,  aat  di- 

^  Deo.    Omnis  homo  mendaz.        *  Virg.  vinis  pneoeptis  ezoulta. 
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and  malice  were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side ; 
but  honesty,  religion,  fear  of  Grod,  withheld  him  on  the  other. 
The  actions  of  the  will  are  veUe  and  noUsj  to  will  and  nill ; 
which  two  words  comprehend  all,  and  they  are  good  or  bad, 
accordingly  as  they  are  directed,  and  some  of  them  freely  per- 
formed by  himself ;  although  the  Stoics  absolutely  deny  it| 
and  will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny,  imposing 
a  fatal  necessity  upon  us,  which  we  may  not  resist ;  yet  we 
say  that  our  will  is  free  in  respect  of  us,  and  things  contin* 
gent,  howsoever  in  respect  of  Grod's  determinate  counsel,  they 
are  inevitable  and  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the  will 
are  performed  by  the  inferior  powers,  which  obey  him,  as  the 
sensitive  and  moving  appetite ;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go 
hither  and  thither,  not  to  touch  a  book,  to  speak  fair  or  foul ; 
but  this  appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not 
be  contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It 
was  (as  I  said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason,  and  there  was 
an  excellent  consent  and  harmony  between  them,  but  that  is 
now  dissolved,  they  often  jar,  reason  is  overborne  by  passion : 
Fertur  eguis  auriga,  nee  audit  currtis  hahenas,  as  so  many 
wild  horses  run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not  be  curbed* 
We  know  many  times  what  is  good,  but  will  not  do  it,  as  she 

said, 

1 "  Trahit  invitum  nova  vis,  aliudque  onpido, 
Mens,  aliud  suadet," 

Lust  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another,  there  is  a  new  re- 
lactancy  in  men.  *  Odi,  nee  possuniy  cupiensj  non  esse  quod 
odi.  We  cannot  resist,  but  as  Phsedra  confessed  to  her  nurse^ 
•  qtUB  loqueris,  vera  sunt,  sed  Juror  suggerit  sequi  pejora  ;  she 
said  well  and  true,  she  did  acknowledge  it,  but  headstrong 
passion  and  fury  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  opposite. 
So  David  knew  the  filthiness  of  his  fact,  what  a  loathsome, 
foul,  crying  sin  adultery  was,  yet  notwithstanding,  he  would 
commit  murder,  and  take  away  another  man's  wife,  enforced 
against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

1  Med.  Orid.       •  Orid.       <  Seneca.  Hipp. 
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Those  natural  and  vegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by 
will  at  all ;  for  "  who  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ? " 
These  other  may,  but  are  not ;  and  thence  come  all  those 
headstrong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind ;  and 
many  times  vicious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases ;  because 
we  give  so  much  way  to  our  appetite,  and  follow  our  inclina- 
tion, like  so  many  beasts.  The  principal  habits  are  two  in 
number,  virtue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  definitions,  descrip- 
tions, differences,  and  kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the  ethics, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy. 


MEMB.  m. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Definition  of  Melancholy,  Name,  Difference. 

Having  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man, 
as  a  preparative  to  the  rest ;  I  may  now  fi-eely  proceed  to 
treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most  men's  capacity;  and 
after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this  melan- 
choly is,  show  his  name  and  differences.  The  name  is  im- 
posed from  the  matter,  and  disease  denominated  from  the 
material  cause ;  as  Bruel  observes,  lAeXavxokUi  quasi  W^xuva 
Xo"^,  from  black  choler.  And  whether  it  be  a  cause  or  an 
effect,  a  disease  or  symptom,  let  Donatus  Altomarus  and 
Salvianus  decide;  I  will  not  contend  about  it.  It  hath 
several  descriptions,  notations,  and  definitions.  *Fracasto- 
rius,  in  his  second  book  of  intellect,  calls  those  melancholy, 
"  whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour  of  black 
choler  hath  so  misaffected,  that  they  become  mad  thence,  and 
dote  in  most  things,  or  in  all,  belonging  to  election,  will,  or 
other  manifest  operations  of  the  understanding."  ^  Melanelius 
out  of  Galen,  Ruffus,  ^tius,  describe  it  to  be  "  a  bad  and 

1  Melancholicos  yocamus,  qnos  exnbe-  rectam  rationein,  Tolnntatem  pertinent, 

rantia  yelpravitas  Melanchoun  ita  male  >elelectioneni,Tel  intellect  As  operationes. 

habet,  ut  inde  insaniant  rel  in  omnibus,  <  Pessimum  et  pertinacissimum  morbam 

▼el  in  ploribus  iisqne  manifestis  sive  ad  qui  homines  in  bruta  degenerare  oogit. 
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peevish  disease,  which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts : " 
Gralen,  "  a  privation  or  infection  of  the  middle  cell  of  the 
head,"  &c.,  defining  it  from  the  part  aflTected,  which  ^  Her- 
cules de  SaxoniS,  approves,  lih,  1,  cap.  16,  calling  it  "a 
depravation  of  the  principal  function  ;"  Fuschius,  lih,  1,  cap. 
23,  Amoldus  Breviar.  lib,  1,  cap,  18,  Guianerius,  and  others ; 
"  By  reason  of  black  choler,"  Paulus  adds.  Halyabbas  sim- 
plj  calls  it  a  "  commotion  of  the  mind."  Aretaeus,  ^  "  a  per- 
petual anguish  of  the  soul,  fastened  on  one  thing,  without  an 
ague  ; "  which  definition  of  his,  Mercurialis  de  affect  cap,  lih. 
1,  cap.  10,  taxeth ;  but  JBlianus  Montaltus  defends,  lih.  de 
morh.  cap.  1,  de  Mehm.  for  suflScient  and  good.  The  common 
sort  define  it  to  be  "  a  kind  of  dotage  without  a  fever,  having 
for  his  ordinary  companions,  fear  and  sadness,  without  any 
apparent  occasion.  So  doth  Laurentius,  cap.  4,  Piso,  lih.  1, 
cap.  43,  Donatus  Altomarus,  cap.  7,  art.  medic,  Jacchinus, 
in  com.  in  Uh.  9,  Khasis  ad  Almansor,  cap.  15.  Yalesius 
eocerc.  17,  Fuschius,  instittU.  3,  sec.  1,  c.  11,  4*^.,  which 
common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  '  Hercules 
de  Saxonia  will  not  allow  of,  nor  David  Crucius,  Theat.  morh. 
Herm.  lih.  2,  cap.  6,  he  holds  it  insufficient;  "as  *  rather 
showing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is ; "  as  omitting  the 
specific  difference,  the  fantasy  and  brain ;  but  I  descend 
to  particulars.  The  summum  germs  is  "  dotage,  or  anguish 
of  the  mind,"  saith  AretaBUS ;  "  of  the  principal  parts,"  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia  adds,  to  distinguish  it  from  cramp  and  paJsy, 
and  such  diseases  as  belong  to  the  outward  sense  and  motions 
[depraved]  *  to  distinguish  it  from  folly  and  madness  (which 
Montaltus  makes  angor  animi,  to  separate)  in  which  those 
functions  are  not  depraved,  but  rather  abolished ;  [without 
an  ague]  is  added  by  all,  to  separate  it  from  frenzy,  and 
that  melancholy  which  is  in  a  pestilent  fever.  (Fear  and 
sorrow)  make  it  differ  from  madness ;  [without  a  cause]  is 

1  Panth.  med.  «  Angor  animi  in  explicat.        *  Animae  fanctiones  immin- 

una  contentione  deflxus,  absque  febre.  uuntur,  in  fotuitate,  toUuntur  in  ma- 

*  Cap.  16, 1. 1.       <  Eorum  definitio  raor-  nia,  depravantur  solum  in  melancholia. 

bus  quid  non  sit  potiiu  quam  quid  sit,  Here,  de  Sax.  cap.  1,  tract,  df*  Melanoh 

VOL.  I.  16 
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lastly  inserted,  to  specify  it  from  all  other  ordinary  passions 
oi  [fear  and  sorrow].     We   properly  call   that  dotage,  as 

*  Laurentius  interprets  it,  "  when  some  one  principal  faculty 
of  the  mind,  as  imagination,  or  reason,  is  corrupted,  as  all 
melancholy  persons  have."  It  i^  without  a  fever,  because 
the  humour  is  most  part  cold  and  dry,  contrjtry  to  putrefac- 
tion. Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  characters  and  insep- 
arable companions  of  most  melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her* 
de  Saxoni4,  Tract  de  posthumo  de  MelanchoHa,  cap.  2,  well 
excepts ;  for  to  some  it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to  such  as  laugh 
most  part ;  some  are  bold  again,  and  free  from  all  manner  of 
fear  and  grief,  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared. 

SuBSECT.   n. — Of  the  Fart  affected.    Affection.     Parties 
effected. 

Some  difference  I  find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal 
part  affected  in  this  disease,  whether  it  be  the  brain,  or  heart, 
or  some  other  member.  Most  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
brain ;  for  being  a  kind  of  dotage,  it  cannot  otherwise  be  but 
that  the  brain  must  be  affected,  as  a  similar  part,  be  it  by 
*■  consent  or  essence,  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions 
in  them  for  then  it  would  be  an  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy,  as 

*  Laurentius  well  observes,  but  in  a  cold,  dry  distemperature 
of  it  in  his  substance,  which  is  corrupt  and  become  too  cold, 
or  too  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in  madmen,  and  such  as  are  in- 
clined to  it  \  and  this  •  Hippocrates  confirms,  Gralen,  the  Ara- 
bians, and  most  of  our  new  writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a 
consultation  of  his,  quoted  by  *  Hildesheim)  and  five  otherai 
there  cited  are  of  the  contrary  part ;  because  fear  and  sorrow, 
which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  heart.  But  this  objection 
is  suflSciently  answered  by  •  Montaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that 
the  heart  is  affected  (as  •  Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen)  by 
reason  of  his  vicinity,  and  so  is  the  midriff  and  many  other 

1  Cap.  4,  de  mel.  *  Per  consensum  sive  per  oerebmin  oontingat,  et  procerum 

«iTe  per  essentiam.  ^  Cap.  4,  de  mel.  auctorltate  et  ratione  stabilitur.      *  Ub. 

)  Sec.  7,  de  mor.  vulgar,  lib.  6.        <  Spi-  de  Mel.    Cor  yero  vicinitatis  ratione  nxA 

••el.  de  melancholia.       6  Cap.  8,  de  mel.  afflcitur,  acceptum  transyersom  ac  stom- 

pars  aflbcta  oerebram  ^ya  per  ooosensum,  achus  cum  doraali  spina,  &e. 
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parts.  They  do  compati,  and  have  a  fellow-feeling  by  the 
law  of  nature ;  but  forasmuch  as  this  malady  is  caused  by 
precedent  imagination,  with  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits 
obey,  and  are  subject  to  those  principal  parts,  the  brain  must 
needs  primarily  be  misaffected,  as  the  seat  of  reason ;  and 
then  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  affection.  ^  Gappivaccius  and 
Mercurialis  have  copiously  discussed  this  question,  and  both 
conclude  the  subject  is  the  inner  brain,  and  fram  thence  it  is 
communicated  to  the  heart  and  other  inferior  parts,  which 
sympathize  and  are  much  troubled,  especially  when  it  comes 
by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  stomach,  or 
myrach,  as  the  Arabians  term  it,  whole  body,  liver,  or 
*  spleen,  which  are  seldom  free,  pylorus,  meseraic  veins,  &a 
For  our  body  is  like  a  clock,  if  one  wheel  be  amiss,  all  the 
rest  are  disordered;  the  whole  fiibric  suffers;  with  sucb 
admirable  art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such  excel- 
lent proportion,  as  Ludovicus  Vives  in  his  Fable  of  Man 
hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  ^  affection,  whether 
it  be  imagination  or  reason  alone,  or  both,  Hercules  de 
Saxonid  proves  it  out  of  Galen,  ^tius,  and  Altomarus,  that 
the  sole  fault  is  in  ^imagination.  Bruel  is  of  the  same 
mind ;  Montaltus  in  his  2  cap,  of  Melancholy  confutes  this 
tenet  of  theirs,  and  illustrates  the  contrary  by  many  ex- 
amples :  as  of  him  that  thought  himself  a  shell-fish,  of  a  nun, 
and  of  a  desperate  monk  that  would  not  be  persuaded  but 
tliat  he  was  damned ;  reason  was  in  fault  as  well  as  imagina- 
tion, which  did  not  correct  this  error ;  they  make  away  them- 
selves oftentimes,  and  suppose  many  absurd  and  ridiculous 
tilings.  Why  doth  not  reason  detect  the  fallacy,  settle  and 
persuade,  if  she  be  free  ?  *  Avicenna  therefore  holds  both 
corrupt,  to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same  is 
maintained  by  •  Areteus,  '  Grorgonius,  Guianerius,  &c     To 

1  Lib.  1,  cap.  10.    Subjectum  est  cere-  nandi,  non   o<«itandi,  nee   inenioran<U 

bnun  interius.  >  Rar6  qnisquam  tu-  Isesa  hie.  »  Lib.  8,  Fen.  1,  Tract.  4, 

morem   effag^t  lienis,  qui   hoc   morbo  cap.  8.       >  Lib.  8,  cap.  6.       '  Lib  Med 

ftflBdtnr,  Piso.    Qnis  affoctus.  >  See  cap.  19,  part.  2,  Trao.  lA,  cap  2. 

Donat.  ab  Altomap.       *  Facnitas  Imi^- 


L. 
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end  the  (ontroversy,  no  man  doubts  of  imagination,  but  that 
it  is  hurt  and  misaffected  here ;  for  the  other,  I  determine 
with  *  Albertinus  Bottonus,  a  doctor  of  Padua,  that  it  is  first 
in  "  imagination,  and  afterwards  in  reason  ;  if  the  disease  be 
inveterate,  or  as  it  is  more  or  less  of  continuance ;  but  by 
accident,"  as  *  Her.  de  Saxonia  adds ;  "  faith,  opinion,  dis- 
course, ratiocination,  are  all  accidentally  depraved  by  tlie 
default  of  imagination." 

Parties  affected,"]  To  the  part  affected,  I  may  here  add 
the  parties,  which  shall  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  else- 
where, now  only  signified.  Such  as  have  the  moon,  Saturn, 
Mercury  misaffected  in  their  genitures,  such  as  live  in  over 
cold,  or  over  hot  climes ;  such  as  are  bom  of  melancholy 
parents  ;  as  offend  in  those  six  non-natural  things,  are  black, 
or  of  a  high  sanguine  complexion,  2  that  have  little  heads, 
that  have  a  hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach, 
have  been  long  sick ;  such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great 
students,  given  to  much  contemplation,  lead  a  life  out  of 
action,  are  most  subject  to  melancholy.  Of  sexes  both,  but 
men  more  often ;  yet  '  women  misaffected  are  far  more 
violent,  and  grievously  troubled.  Of  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
autumn  is  most  melancholy.  Of  peculiar  times :  old  age,  from 
which  natural  melancholy  is  almost  an  inseparable  accident ; 
but  this  artificial  malady  is  more  frequent  in  such  as  are  of 
a  *  middle  age.  Some  assign  forty  years,  Gariopontus  thirty. 
Jubertus  excepts  neither  young  nor  old  from  this  adven- 
titious. Daniel  Sennertus  involves  all' of  all  sorts,  out  of 
common  experience,  ^in  omnibus  omnino  corporibus  cujus-^ 
cunque  constttiUioms  domtnatur.  ^tius  and  Aretius  f  ascribe 
into  the  number  "  not  only  •  discontented,  passionate,  and 
miserable   persons,  swarthy,  black;   but  such  as   are  most 

1  Hildesheim  spioel.  2,  de  Melane.  fol.  3  Areteus,  lib.  8,  cap.  6.  *  Qui  prop« 

207,  et  fol.  127.    Quandoque  etiam  ra-  statum  sant.      Aret.     Mediis  convenil 

tlonalissiaffectusinvefcerataasit.     •Lib.  aetatibus,    Piso.  *De   quartano. 

'  poflthnmo  de  Melane.  edit.  1620,  deprira-  f  Mb.   1,  part.  2,  cap.  11.        «  Primui 

tor  fides,   discursus,   opinio,  &c.,  per  ad  Melancholiam  non  tarn  moestns  sed 

▼Iflam   Imaginationis,   ex   Accidenti.—  et  hilares,  jocosi,  cacbinnantes,  irrisores, 

*  Qui  parrnm  caput  habent,  inseniiati  et,  qnl  pleromqiie  pmrnbri  flunt. 
plerique  sunt.    Arist.  in  phydOQnioipia. 
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merry  lind  pleasant,  scoffers,  and  high  coloured."  "  Genei^ 
ally,"  saith  Rhasis,  ^"the  finest  wits  and  most  generous 
spirits,  are  before  other  obnoxious  to  it ; "  I  cannot  except 
any  complexion,  any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  ^  fools  and 
Stoics,  which,  according  to  '  Synesius,  are  never  troubled 
with  any  manner  of  passion,  but  as  Anacreon's  cicada,  sine 
sanguine  et  dolore  ;  similes  fere  diis  sunt.  Erasmus  vindi- 
cates fools  from  this  melancholy  catalogue,  because  they  have 
most  part  moist  brains  and  light  hearts ;  ^  they  are  &ee  from 
ambition,  envy,  shame  and  fear ;  they  are  neither  troubled  in 
conscience,  nor  macerated  with  cares,  to  which  our  whole  life 
is  most  subject 

SuBSECT.  III. — Of  the  Matt&r  of  Mdancholy. 

Of  the  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  question  be- 
twixt Avicen  and  Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  •  Cardan's 
Contradictions,  *  Valerius's  Controversies,  Montanus,  Prosper 
Calenus,  Cappivaccius,  '  Bright,  ®  Ficinus,  that  have  written 
either  whole  tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  trea- 
tises of  this  subject.  •  "  What  this  humour  is,  or  whence  it 
proceeds,  how  it  is  engendered  in  the  body,  neither  Galen, 
nor  any  old  writer,  hath  sufficiently  discussed,  as  Jacchinus 
thinks  ;  the  Neoterics  cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his  Con- 
sultations, holds  melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial ;  and 
so  doth  Arculanus ;  the  material  is  one  of  the  four  humours 
before  mentioned,  and  natural.  The  immaterial  or  adventi- 
tious, acquisite,  redundant,  unnatural,  artificial ;  which  *  Her- 
cules de  Saxoni^  will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone,  and  to 
proceed  from  a  "  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  distemperature,  which, 

1  Qui  stmt  irabtilis  ingentt,  et  mriltsB  sanit  tuenda.        »  Quisre  ant  qtialis  sit 

perspicacitatis  de  focili  incidant  in  Mel-  humor,  aut  qusB  Istius  dififerentiae  et  quo- 

ancholiam,     lib.     1,    cont.    Tract.    9.  modo  gignantur  in  corpore,  scrutandum, 

s  NuDquam  sanitate  mentis  excidit  aut  hSlc  enim  re  multi  veterum  lab(»rayerunt, 

d<d<Mre  caj^tur.    Brasm.  &  Li  laud,  zkeo  fkcile  aceipere  ex  (}aIeno  sententiam 

cadvit.  4  Vacant  conscientiae  camifi-  ob  loquendi  varietatem.      Leon.  Jaech. 

eina,  nee  pudeflunt,  nee  verentur,  nee  com.  in  9,  Rhasis  cap.  15,  cap.  16,  in  % 

dilaoerantur  millibus  cuiarum,  quibus  lUiasis.  *  Lib.  posthum.  de  Melan. 

totaTitaobnoxiaest.       &  Lib.  1,  tract.  8,  edit.  Venetiis  1620,  cap.  7  et  8.    Ab  in 

soQtradic.  18.  *  Ub.  1.  cont.  21.  temperie  calida,  humida,  &c. 

Bxif^ht,  ea.  16.  «  Lib.  1,  cap.  6,  de 
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wit]  tout  matter,  alter  the  brain  and  functions  of  it  *  Para- 
celsus wholly  rejects  and  derides  this  division  of  four  hu- 
moui*s  and  complexions,  but  our  Gralenists  generally  approve 
of  it,  subscribing  to  this  opinion  of  Montanus. ' 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  mixed;  of- 
fending in  quantity  or  quality,  varying  according  to  his  place, 
where  it  settleth,  as  brain,  spleen,  meseraic  veins,  heart, 
womb,  and  stomach ;  or  differing  according  to  the  mixture 
of  those  natural  humours  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnat- 
ural adust  humours,  as  they  are  diversely  tempered  and 
mingled.  If  natural  melancholy  abound  in  the  body,  which 
is  cold  and  dry,  "  so  that  it  be  more  ^  than  the  body  is  well 
able  to  bear,  it  must  needs  be  distempered,"  saith  Faventius, 
**  and  diseased ; "  and  so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether 
it  arise  from  that  other  melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  fix)m 
blood,  produceth  the  like  effects,  and  is,  as  Montaltus  con- 
tends, if  it  come  by  adustion  of  humours,  most  part  hot  and 
dry.  Some  difference  I  find,  whether  this  melancholy  mat- 
ter may  be  engendered  of  all  four  humours,  about  the  colour 
and  temper  of  it  Gralen  holds  it  may  be  engendered  of 
three  alone,  excluding  phlegm,  or  pituita,  whose  true  asser- 
tion *  Valesius  and  ^Menardus  stiffly  maintain,  and  so  doth 
•  Fuschius,  Montaltus,  *  Montanus.  How  (say  they)  can 
white  become  black  ?  But  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  lib,  post,  de 
mela,  c.  8,  and  ^  Cardan  are  of  the  opposite  part  (it  may  be 
engendered  of  phlegm,  etd  rard  conttngat,  though  it  seldom 
come  to  pass),  so  is  ®  Guianerius  and  Laurentius,  c  1,  with 
Melanct.  in  his  Book  de  Anima,  and  Chap,  of  Humours ;  he 
calls  it  Asininam,  dull,  swinish  melancholy,  and  saith  that  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  it ;  so  is  '  Wecker.  From  melancholy 
adust  ariseth  one  kind ;  from  choler  another,  which  is  most 
brutish ;  another  from  phlegm,  which  is  dull ;  and  the  last 
from  blood,  which  is  best     Of  these  some  are  cold  and  dry, 

1  Secundum  magis  aut  Hiinus  si  in  coiv  *  Ooncil.  26.     ^  Lib.  2,  oonvfadic.  cap.  11. 

pore  fuerit,  ad  inteniperiem  plusquam  «  De  feb.  tract,  diff.  2,  cap.  1,  tion  eat  ne- 

corpus  salubriter  ferre  poterit :  inde  cor-  gaudum    ex    hao    fieri    M elanchoUcos 

pus  morbosum  effitur.  3  Lib.  1,  con-  ?  In  Syntax. 

trorers.  cap.  21.      >  Lib.  1,  sect.  4,  cap.  4. 
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others  hot  and  dry,  *  varying  according  to  their  mixtures,  aa 
they  are  intended,  and  remitted.  And  indeed  as  Rodericus 
a  Fons.  cons.  12,  1,  determines,  ichors,  and  those  serous  mat- 
ters being  thickened  become  phlegm,  and  phlegm  degenerates 
into  choler,  choler  adust  becomes  ceruginosa  melancholia,  as 
vinegar  out  of  purest  wine  putrefied  or  by  exhalation  of  purer 
spirits  is  so  made,  and  becomes  sour  and  sharp ;  and  from  the 
sharpness  of  this  humour  proceeds  much  waking,  troublesome 
thoughts  and  dreams,  &c.,  so  that  I  conclude  as  before.  If 
the  humour  be  cold,  it  is,  saith  *  Faventinus,  "  a  cause  of 
dotage,  and  produceth  milder  symptoms ;  if  hot,  they  are 
rash,  raving  mad,  or  inclining  to  it.'*  If  the  brain  be  hot, 
the  animal  spirits  are  hot ;  much  madness  follows,  with  vio- 
lent actions ;  if  cold,  fatuity  and  sottishness,  •  Cappivaccius. 
*"The  colour  of  this  mixture  varies  likewise  according  to 
the  mixture,  be  it  hot  or  cold ;  'tis  sometimes  black,  some- 
times not,  Altomarus.  The  same  *  Melanelius  proves  out  of 
Galen ;  and  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy  (if  at 
least  it  be  his),  giving  instance  in  a  burning  coal,  "  which, 
when  it  is  hot,  shines ;  when  it  is  cold,  looks  black ;  and  so 
doth  the  humour."  This  diversity  of  melancholy  matter  pro- 
duceth •  diversity  of  effects.  If  it  be  within  the  'body,  and 
not  putrefied,  it  causeth  black  jaundice  ;  if  putrefied,  a  quar- 
tan ague ;  if  it  break  out  to  the  skin,  leprosy ;  if  to  parts, 
several  maladies,  as  scurvy,  &c  J£  it  trouble  the  mind,  as 
it  is  diversely  mixed,  it  produceth  several  kinds  of  madness 
and  dotage ;  of  which  in  their  place. 

SuBSECT.  rV. — Of  the  species  or  kinds  of  Melancholy, 

When  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it 
otherwise  be,  but  that  the  species  should  be  divers  and  con- 
fused ?    Many  new  and  old  writers  have  spoken  confusedly 

iVsrie  adnritur,  et  miscetar,  nnde  pneter  modum  calefactns,  et  alias  refHge- 

▼ariie  amentiam  speciefi,  Melanct.     ^  Ha-  ratos  evadit :  nam  recentibus  carbonibtui 

mor  iHgidus  delirit  causa,  furoris  calidas,  ei  quid  simile  accidit,  qui  durante  flam- 

&;o.        3  Lib.  1,  cap.  10,  de  affect,  cap.  ma  pellucidissime  oandent,  e&  eztincta 

*  Nigrescit  hie  humor,  aliquando  super-  prorsus     nigrescunt.     Hippocrates, 

eal^hctus.   aliquando    superfirigefistctus,  a  Quianerius,  diff.  2,  cap  7 
Oft.  7.       •Humor  hio  niger  aliquando  -<^ 
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of  it,  confounding  melancholy  and  madness,  as  *  Heurnius, 
Guianerius,  Gordonius,  Salustius,  Salvianus,  Jason  Praten- 
sis,  Savanarola,  that  will  have  madness  no  other  than  melan- 
choly  in  extent,  differing  (as  I  have  said)  in  degrees.  Some 
make  two  distinct  species,  as  Ruffus  Ephesius,  an  old  writer, 
Constantinus  Africanus,  Aretseus,  ^  Aurelianus,  *  Paulus  iEgi- 
neta ;  others  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave 
them  indefinite,  as  -^tius  in  his  Tetrabiblos,  *  Avicenna,  lib. 
8,  Fen,  1,  Tract,  4,  cap,  18.  Arculanus,  cop.  16,  in  9.  Basis, 
Montanus,  med,  part,  1.  *  "  If  natural  melancholy  be  adust, 
it  maketh  one  kind ;  if  blood,  another ;  if  choler,  a  third,  dif- 
fering from  the  first ;  and  so  many  several  opinions  there  are 
about  the  kinds,  as  there  be  men  themselves."  *  Hercules 
de  Saxoni^  sets  down  two  kinds,  "  material  and  immaterial ; 
one  from  spirits  alone,  the  other  from  humours  and  spirits.*' 
Savanarola,  Rub,  11,  Tract  6,  cap,  1,  de  cegritud,  capitis^ 
will  have  the  kinds  to  be  infinite ;  one  from  the  myrach, 
called  myrachialis  of  the  Arabians ;  another  stomachalls, 
from  the  stomach ;  another  from  the  liver,  heart,  womb, 
hemrods ;  ®  "  one  beginning,  another  consummate."  Melanc- 
thon  seconds  him, ' "  as  the  humour  is  diversely  adust  and 
mixed,  so  are  the  species  divers ; "  but  what  these  men  speak 
of  species  I  think  ought  to  be  understood  of  symptoms,  and  so 
doth  *  Arculanus  interpret  himself;  infinite  species,  id  est, 
symptoms ;  and  in  that  sense,  as  Jo.  Gorrheus  acknowledgetb 
in  his  medicinal  definitions,  the  species  are  infinite,  but  they 
may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds  by  reason  of  their  seat ;  head, 
body,  and  hypochondries.  This  threefold  division  is  approved 
by  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy,  (if  it  be  his,  which 
some  suspect,)  by  Galen,  lib.  3,  de  he,  affectis^  cap,  6,  by 
Alexander,  lib,  1,  cap,  16,  Rasis,  lib,  1,  ContinerU,  Tract,  9, 
Ub,  1,  cap,  16,  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  new  writers.     Th. 

1  Non  est  mania,  nisi  eztonsa  xnelan-  et  tot  Doctorum  sententise,  quot  ipsi  nu- 

sholia.         «  Cap.  6,  lib.  1.        3  2  Ser.  2.  mero  sunt.        •  Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  7. 

cap.   9.      Morbus    hie   est   omnifkrius.  ^  QuaKlam  incipiens  qusedam    consum 

4  Species  indeflnitaB  sunt.         fi  Si  adura-  mata.        f  Cap.  de  humor,  lib.  de  anima. 

tur  naturalis  melancholia,  alia  fit  species,  yari^  aduritur  et  miscetur  ipsa  melan. 

si  sanguis  alia,  si  flavabilis  alia,  diversa  k  cholia,  unde   Tariaa  amentium   species, 

primis :  maxima  est  inter  has  differentia,  ^  Cap.  16,  in  9  Rads. 
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Erastus  makes  two  kinds  ;  one  perpetual,  which  is  head  mel- 
ancholy ;  the  other  interrupt,  which  comes  and  goes  by  fits, 
which  he  subdivides  into  the  other  two  kinds,  so  that  all 
comes  to  the  same  pass.  Some  again  make  four  or  fiYQ  kinds, 
with  Roder:cus  k  Castro,  de  morbis  mvUer,  lib.  2,  cap.  3,  and 
Lod.  Mercatus,  who,  in  his  second  book  de  mulier.  affect, 
cap.  4,  will  have  that  melancholy  of  nuns,  widows,  and  more 
ancient  maids,  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of  melancholy  differing 
from  the  rest ;  some  will  reduce  enthusiasts,  ecstatical  and 
demoniacal  persons  to  this  rank,  adding  ^  love  melancholy  to 
the  first,  and  lycanthropia.  The  most  received  division  is 
into  three  kinds.  The  first  proceeds  from  the  sole  fault  of 
the  brain,  and  is  called  head  melancholy ;  the  second  sympa- 
thetically proceeds  from  the  whole  body,  when  the  whole  tem- 
perature is  melancholy;  the  third  ariseth  from  the  bowels, 
liver,  spleen,  or  membrane,  called  mesenterium,  named  hypo- 
chondriacal or  windy  melancholy,  which  ^  Laurentius  sub- 
divides into  three  parts,  from  those  three  members,  hepatic, 
splenetic,  meseraic  Love  melancholy,  which  Avicenna  calls 
Ilisha ;  and  Lycanthropia,  which  he  calls  cucubuthe,  are  com- 
monly included  in  head  melancholy ;  but  of  this  last,  which 
G^rardus  de  Solo  calls  amoreus,  and  most  knight  melancholy, 
with  that  of  religious  melancholy,  virginum  et  viduarum,  main- 
tained by  Rod.  k  Castro  and  Mercatus,  and  the  other  kinds 
of  love  melancholy,  I  will  speak  of  apart  by  themselves  in 
my  third  partition.  The  three  precedent  species  are  the 
subject  of  my  present  discourse,  which  I  will  anatomize  and 
treat  of  through  all  their  causes,  symptoms,  cures,  together 
and  apart ;  that  every  man  that  is  in  any  measure  affected 
with  this  malady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  in  himself, 
and  apply  remedies  unto  it 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  I  confess,  to  distinguish  these  three 
species  one  from  the  other,  to  express  their  several  causes, 
symptoms,  cures,  being  that  they  are  so  often  confounded 
amoQgst   themselves,   having   such   affinity,  that   they  can 

1  lAareDtliu,  cap.  4,  de  mel.  *  Gap.  18 
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scarce  be  discerned  by  the  moat  accurate  physicians;  and 
so  often  intermixed  with  other  diseases  that  the  best  ex- 
perienced have  been  plunged.  Montanus  constl.  26,  names  a 
patient  that  had  this  disease  of  melancholy  and  caninus  appe- 
titus  both  together ;  and  consiL  23,  \igith  vertigo,  ^  Julius  Cae- 
sar Gaudinus,  with  stone;  gout,  jaundice.  Trincavellius  with 
an  ague,  jaundice,  caninus  appetitus,  &c  *  Paulus  Regoline, 
a  great  doctor  in  his  time,  consulted  in  this  case,  was  so  con- 
founded with  a  confusion  of  symptoms,  that  he  knew  not  to 
what  kind  of  melancholy  to  refer  it  *  Trincavellius,  Fallo- 
pius,  and  Francanzanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three 
conferred  with  about  one  party,  at  the  same  time,  gave  three 
different  opinions.  And  in  another  place,  Trincavellius  being 
demanded  what  he  thought  of  a  melancholy  young  man  to 
whom  he  was  sent  for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was 
indeed  melancholy,  but  he  knew  not  to  what  kind  to  reduce 
it  In  his  seventeenth  consultation  there  is  the  like  disagree- 
ment about  a  melancholy  monk.  Those  symptoms,  which 
others  ascribe  to  misaffected  parts  and  humours,  *  Here,  de 
Saxoni^  attributes  wholly  to  distempered  spirits,  and  those 
immaterial,  as  I  have  said.  Sometimes  they  cannot  well  dis- 
cern this  disease  from  others.  In  Reinenis  Solinander^s 
counsels,  (Sect,  constl.  5,)  he  and  Dr.  Brande  both  agreed, 
that  the  patient's  disease  was  hypochondriacal  melancholy. 
Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma,  and  nothing  else.  *  Soli- 
nander  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the  melancholy 
Duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what  species  it 
was,  or  agree  amongst  themselves.  The  species  are  so  con- 
founded, as  in  Caesar  Gaudinus,  his  forty-fourth  consultation 
for  a  Polonian  Count,  in  his  judgment  *  "  he  laboured  of  head 
melancholy,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  whole  temper- 
ature both  at  once."  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have 
had  all  three  kinds  semel  et  simvl,  and  some  successively.  So 
that  I  conclude  of  our  melancholy  species,  as  t  many  politicians 

1  480    et   116,    consult,    ooni^.    12.    18,  tract,  posth.  de  melan.       *  GuarioD. 
t  Hildesheini,  spicel.  2,  fol.  166.      8  Trin-    cons.  med.  2.  6  Laboravit  per  essen- 

carellius  torn.  2,  eonsil.  15  et  16.     •  Cap.    tlam  et  a  toto  eorpore.  t  MachiaTel 
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do  of  Ihdr  pure  forms  of  GommoDwealths,  monarchies,  aris* 
tocracies,  democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation,  but 
in  practice  they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixed,  (so  *  Po^ 
lybius  informeth  us,)  as  the  Lacedemonian,  the  Boman  of  old, 
Grerman  now,  and  many  others.  What  physicians  say  of  dis- 
tinct species  in  their  books  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  in 
their  patients'  bodies  they  are  commonly  mixed.  In  such  ob- 
scurity, therefore,  variety  and  confused  mixture  of  symptomsj 
causes,  how  difficult  a  thing  is  it  to  treat  of  several  ^ds 
apart ;  to  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many 
casualties,  distractions,  when  seldom  two  men  shall  be  like 
affected  per  omnia  f  'Tis  hard,  I  confess,  yet  nevertheless  I 
will  adventure  through  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and, 
led  by  the  clue  or  thread  of  the  best  writers,  extricate  my- 
self out  of  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  errors,  and  so  proceed 
to  the  causes. 


SECT.  n.     MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Causes  of  Melancholy.     God  a  cause. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  cures,  or  think  of  remedies, 
until  such  time  as  we  have  considered  of  the  causes,"  so 
*  Galen  prescribes  Glauco ;  and  the  common  experience  of 
others  confirms  that  those  cures  must  be  imperfect,  lame, 
and  to  no  purpose,  wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been 
searched,  as  ^  Prosper  Calenius  well  observes  in  his  tract  de 
atrd  bile  to  Cardinal  Caesius.  Insomuch  that '  "  Femelius  puts 
a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes,  and  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  cure  or  prevent  any  manner  of  dis- 
ease.*'   Eimpirics  may  ease,  and  sometimes  help,  but  not  thor- 

&c.,  Smithris  de  rep.  Angl.  cap.  8,  lib.  1.  hortarl  yidetur,  nam  alioqui  earum  cnra- 

Buscoldus  discur.  polit.  discurs.  6.  cap.  7.  tio  manoa  et  inntilis  esset.       3  Path.  lib. 

Arist.  1.  8,  polit.  cap.  ult.     Eeckerm.  1,  cap.  11.    Rernm  cognoscere  cansas, 

alH,  &e.          *  Lib.  6.          ^  Primo  artis  medicis  imprimis  necessarium,  sine  qua 

curatirsa.       *  Nostri  primum  sit  propos-  nee  morbum  curare,  nee  prsBcavere  UmI 
Iti  affectionum  causae  indagare ;  res  ipsa 
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Dughly  root  out ;  suUatd  causa  toUitur  effhcttis,  as  the  saying 
is,  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the  effect  is  likewise  vanquished. 
It  is  a  raost  difficult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able  to  discern 
these  causes  whence  they  are,  and  in  such  *  variety  to  say 
what  the  beginning  was.  ^  He  is  happy  that  can  perform  it 
aright.  I  will  adventure  to  guess  as  near  as  I  can,  and  rip 
them  all  up,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  general  and  particular, 
to  every  species,  that  so  they  may  the  better  be  descried. 

General  causes  are  either  supernatural  or  natural.  "  Su- 
pernatural are  from  Grod  and  his  angels,  or  by  Grod's  per- 
mission from  the  devil "  and  his  ministers.  That  God  him- 
self is  a  cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  satisfaction  of 
his  justice,  many  examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures 
make  evident  unto  us,  Ps.  cvii.  17.  "Foolish  men  are 
plagued  for  their  offence,  and  by  reason  of  their  wickedness." 
Gehazi  was  strucken  with  leprosy,  2  Reg.  v.  27.  Jehoram 
with  dysentery  and  flux,  and  great  diseases  of  the  bowels,  2 
Chron.  xxi.  15  David  plagued  for  numbering  his  people, 
1  Par.  21.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this 
disease  is  peculiarly  specified.  Psalm  cxxvii.  12.  "  He 
brought  down  their  heart  through  heaviness."  Deut  xxviiL 
28.  "  He  struck  them  with  madness,  blindness,  and  aston- 
ishment of  hearL"  ***An  evil  spirit  was  sent  by  the  Lord 
upon  Saul,  to  vex  him."  *  Nebuchadnezzar  did  eat  grass 
like  an  ox,  and  his  "  heart  was  made  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field."  Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  punishments.  Ly- 
curgus,  because  he  cut  down  the  vines  in  the  country,  was 
by  Bacchus  driven  into  madness ;  so  was  Pentheus  and  his 
mother  Agave  for  neglecting  their  sacrifice.  *  Censor  Fulvius 
ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno's  temple,  to  cover  a  new  one  of  his 
own,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  Fortune,  * "  and  was  con- 
founded to  death,  with  grief  and  sorrow  of  heart"  When 
Xerxes  would  have  spoiled  *  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphos  of 

1  Tanta  enim  morbi'  rarietas  ac  difRs-  cap.  8.       *  Mente  captos,  et  sttmmo  ani* 

rentia,  ut  non  fecile  dignoscatur  unde  mi  moerore  consumptua.  *  Munster. 

initium  morbus  sumpserit.   Melanelius  h  oosmog.  lib.  4,  cap.  48,  de  coelo  sabsterne- 

Galeno.        ^  Felix  qui  potuit  rurum  cog-  bantur,  tanquam  insani  de  saxis  pnecipi 

ttoscere  causas.  » 1  Sam.   xvi.   14.  tati,  &c. 

Dan.  T.  21.  s  Laotaat.  iostit.  Ub.  2. 
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those  infinite  riches  it  possessed,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from 
heaven  and  struck  four  thousand  men  dead,  the  rest  ran  mad. 
*  A  little  after,  the  like  happened  to  Brennus,  lightning,  thun- 
der, earthquakes,  upon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion.  If  we 
may  believe  our  pontifical  writers,  they  will  relate  unto  us 
many  strange  and  prodigious  punishments  in  this  kind,  in- 
flicted by  their  saints.  How  *Clodoveus,  sometime  King  of 
France,  the  son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  uncovering  the 
body  of  St.  Denis  J  and  how  a  *  sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that 
would  have  stolen  a  silver  image  of  St.  John,  at  Birgburge, 
became  frantic  on  a  sudden,  raging,  and  tyrannizing  over  his 
own  flesh  ;  of  a  *  Lord  of  Rhadnor,  that  coming  from  hunt- 
ing late  at  night,  put  his  dogs  into  St.  Avan*s  church,  (Llan 
Avan  they  called  it),  and  rising  betimes  next  morning,  as 
hunters  use  to  do,  found  all  his  dogs  mad,  him^^elf  being  sud- 
denly stricken  blind.  Of  Tyridates,  an  ^Armenian  king,  for 
violating  some  holy  nuns,  that  was  punished  in  like  sort,  with 
loss  of  his  wits.  But  poets  and  papists  may  go  together  for 
fabulous  tales ;  let  them  free  their  own  credits ;  howsoever 
they  feign  of  their  Nemesis,  and  of  their  saints,  or  by  the 
devil's  means  may  be  deluded ;  we  find  it  true,  that  uUor  a 
tergo  Deus,  *  "  He  is  God  the  avenger,"  as  David  styles  him ; 
and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that  pull  this  and  many  other 
maladies  on  our  own  heads.  That  he  can  by  his  angels, 
which  are  his  ministers,  strike  and  heal  (saith  *  Dionysius") 
whom  he  will ;  that  he  can  plague  us  by  his  creatures,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  instruments,  as  a  hus- 
bandman (saith  Zanchius)  doth  a  hatchet ;  hail,  snow,  winds, 
&c.  '"^<  conjurati  veniunt  in  classica  venti;**  as  in 
Joshua's  time,  as  in  Pharaoh's  reign  in  Egypt ;  they  are  but 
as  so  many  executioners  of  his  justice.  He  can  make  the 
proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out  with  Julian  the  apostate, 

*  Liyins,  lib.  38.        •  Gaguin.  1.  8,  c.  4,  mora  sacrilegna  mentis  inops,  atque  in 

quod  Dionysii  corpus  discooperuerat,  in  semetinsaniens  InpropriosartusdesflBvit 

insaniam  incidit.         «  Idem,  lib.  9,  sub.  «  Giraldus  Cambrensis  lib.  1,  c.  1,  Itinerar 

Carol.  6,  sacrorum  contemptor,  templi  Cambrise.       *  Delrio,  torn.  8,  lib.  6,  sect 

foribus  effractis,  dum  D.  Johannis  argen-  3,  qusest.  8.         *  Psal.  xliv.  1.        •  lib 

ceum  simulacrum  rapere  contendit,  simu-  8.  cap.  de  ffierar.       7  Olandian. 
iacrum  aversl  taicU  dorsum  ei  versat,  uec 
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Victsti,  Galilcee  ;  or  with  Apollo's  priest  in  *  Chrysostom,  O 
ccdum  !  6  terra !  unde  hostis  hie  ?  What  an  enemy  is  this  ? 
And  pray  with  David,  acknowledging  his  power,  "  I  am 
weakened  and  sore  broken,  I  roar  for  the  grief  of  mine 
heart,  mine  heart  panteth,"  &c.,  Psalm  xxxviii.  8.  "O 
Lord  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chastise  me 
in  thy  wrath,'*  Psalm  xxxviii.  1.  "Make  me  to  hear 
joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken, 
may  rejoice,"  Psalm  li.  8 ;  and  verse  12,  "  Restore  to 
me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  stablish  me  with  thy  free 
spirit,"  For  these  causes  belike  *  Hippocrates  would  have  a 
physician  take  special  notice  whether  the  disease  come  not 
from  a  divine  supernatural  cause,  or  whether  it  follow  the 
course  of  nature.  But  this  is  farther  discussed  by  Fran. 
Valesius  de  sacr.  philos.  cap.  8.  •  Femelius,  and  *  J.  Caesar 
Qaudinus,  to  whom  I  refer  you,  how  this  place  of  Hippoc- 
rates is  to  be  understood.  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that 
such  spiritual  diseases  (for  so  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually 
to  be  cured,  and  not  otherwise.  Ordinary  means  in  such 
cases  will  not  avail ;  Non  est  reluctandum  cum  Deo  (we  must 
not  struggle  with  God).  When  that  monster-taming  Her- 
cules overcame  all  in  the  Olympics,  Jupiter  at  last  in  an 
unknown  shape  wrestled  with  him ;  the  victory  was  uncer 
tain,  till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and  Hercules 
yielded.  No  striving  with  supreme  powers.  Nil  juvai  imr 
mensos  Cratero  promittere  montes,  physicians  and  physic  can 
do  no  good,*  "we  must  submit  ourselves  unto  the  mighty 
hand  of  Grod,"  acknpwledge  our  offences,  call  to  him  for 
mercy.  -If  he  strike  us,  una  eademque  manus  vulnus  openv' 
queferet^  as  it  is  with  them  that  are  wounded  with  the  spear 
of  Achilles,  he  alone  must  help  ;  otherwise  our  diseases  are 
incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 

1  De  BabiUL  Martjre.        <  Ub.  cap.  6,    sis.        <  Bespons.  med.  12,  reep.         •  k 
prog.         s  Lib.  1,  de  Abditis  rerum  caa-    Pet.  t.  6. 
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SuBSECT.  II. — A  Digression  of  the  nature  of  Spints,  bad 
Angels,  or  Devils,  and  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 
How  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend,  and 
whether  they  can  cause  this,  or  any  other  disease,  is  a  serious 
question,  and  worthy  to  be  considered  ;  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  which,  I  will  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  nature 
of  spirits.  And  although  the  question  be  very  obscure,  ac- 
cording to  ^  Postellus, "  full  of  controversy  and  ambiguity," 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  fateor  excedere  vires 
intentionis  mete,  saith  *  Austin,  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to 
understand  it,  finitum  de  infinito  non  potest  statuere,  we  can 
sooner  determine  with  TuUy,  de  not.  deorum,  quid  non  sint 
quam  quid  sint,  our  subtle  schoolmen,  Cardans,  Scaligers, 
profound  Thomists,  Fracastoriana  and  Ferneliaua  acies,  are 
weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective  in  these  mysteries,  and  all  our 
quickest  wits,  as  an  owl's  eyes  at  the  sun's  light,  wax  dull, 
and  are  not  sufficient  to  apprehend  them ;  yet,  as  in  the  rest, 
I  will  adventure  to  say  something  to  this  point  In  formor 
times,  as  we  read  Acts  xxiii.,  the  Sadducees  denied  that 
there  were  any  such  spirits,  devils,  or  angels.  So  did  Galen 
the  physician,  *  the  Peripatetics,  even  Aristotle  himself,  as 
Pomponatius  stoutly  maintains,  and  Scaliger  in  some  sort 
grants.  Though  Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  com.  in  lib.  2,  de 
animd,  stiffly  denies  it ;  substantia  separatee  and  intelligences, 
are  the  same  which  Christians  call  angels,  and  Platonists 
devils,  for  they  name  all  the  spirits,  dcemones,  be  they  good 
or  bad  angels,  as  Julius  Pollux  Onomasticon,  lib.  1,  cap.  1, 
observes.  Epicures  and  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in 
general,  because  they  never  saw  them.  Plato,  Plotinus, 
Porphjrrius,  Jamblichus,  Proclus,  insisting  in  the  steps  of 
Trismegistus,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  make  no  doubt  of  it ; 
Qor  Stoics,  but  that  there  are  such  spirits,  though  much 
erring  from  the  truth.     Concerning  the  first  beginning  of 

1  lib.  1,  c.  7f  de  orbis  coneordis.    In    quijn  de  daemoDibus  et  substantiis  s«p 
nulla  re  major  Jhdt  alteroatio,  major  ob-    aratls.       *  lib.  8,  da  Trinit.  cap.  1 
•ftuiltaa,    minor  opinionum   concordiaf 
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them,  the  ^  Talmudists  say  that  Adam  had  a  wife  called  Lilis, 
before  he  married  Eve,  and  of  her  he  begat  nothing  but  devils. 
The  Turks*  *  Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd  and  ridiculous 
in  this  point ;  but  the  Scripture  informs  us  Christians,  how 
Lucifer,  the  chief  of  them,  with  his  associates,  'fell  from 
heaven  for  his  pride  and  ambition ;  created  of  God,  placed 
in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light,  now  east  down 
into  the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  hell,  "  and  de- 
livered into  chains  of  darkness  (2  Pet  ii.  4),  to  be  kept  unto 
damnation." 

Nature  of  Devils."]  There  is  a  foolish  opinion  which  some 
hold,  that  they  are  the  souls  of  men  departed,  good  and  more 
noble  were  deified,  the  baser  grovelled  on  the  ground,  or  in 
the  lower  parts,  and  were  devils,  the  which  with  Tertullian, 
Porphyrins  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius  ser.  27  maintains. 
**  These  spirits,"  he  *  saith,  "  which  we  call  angels  and  devils, 
are  nought  but  souls  of  men  departed,  which  either  through 
love  and  pity  of  their  friends  yet  living,  help  and  assist  them, 
or  else  persecute  their  enemies,  whom  they  hated,"  as  Dido 
threatened  to  persecute  JEneas  : 

"  Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero:  dab  is,  improbCj.poenas." 

"  My  angry  ghost  arising  from  the  deep, 
Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  disturb  thy  sleep; 
At  least  my  shade  thy  punishment  shall  know, 
And  Fame  shall  spread  the  pleasing  news  below." 

They  are  (as  others  suppose)  appointed  by  those  higher 
powers  to  keep  men  from  their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or 
punish  them  as  they  see  cause ;  and  are  called  boni  et  malt 
Genii  by  the  Romans.  Heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemures  or 
larvae  if  bad,  by  the  Stoics,  governors  of  countries,  m  in, 
cities,  saith  f  Apuleius,  Deos  appellant  qui  ex  hominum  nu- 
mero  juste  ac  prudenter  vita  curriculo  gubemato,  pro  nutnine, 

1  Pererius  in  Oenedn,  lib.  4,  in  cap.  8,  pore  deposito  priorem   miserati  vitam, 

V.  23.    *  See  Strozsius  Cicogna  omnifarisB.  cognatis  succurrunt  commoti  misericor^ 

Mag.  lib.  2,  c.  15.   Jo.  Aubanua,  Breden-  dia,  &c.        t  De  Deo  Socratis.   All  those 

bachius  >  Angelus  per  superbiam  mortals  are  called  gods,  who,  the  course 

Beparatus   i.   Deo,  qui  in  veritate  non  of  life  being  prudently  guided  and  goft- 

stetit.     Austin.         *  Nihil  aliud  sunt  erned.  are  honored  by  men  with  temptot 

Djemones  quam  nnd»  animsB  quad  cor-  and' sacrifices,  as  Osiris  in  j^gypt,  &o. 
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postea  ab  hominihus  prcediti  fanis  et  ceremoniis  vulgd  admit' 
tunturj  tU  in  ^gypto  Osyris,  S^e.  PrcesiiteSy  Capella  calls 
them,  "  which  protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes ;  ** 
Socrates  had  his  Dcemonium  Satuminum  et  ignium,  which 
of  all  spirits  is  best,  ad  sublimes  cogitationes  animum  eri- 
gentem,  as  the  Platonists  supposed ;  Piotinus  his,  and  we 
Christians  our  assisting  angel,  as  Andreas  Victorellus,  a 
copious  writer  of  this  subject,  Lodovicus  de  La-Cerda,  the 
Jesuit,  in  his  voluminous  tract  de  Angela  Oustodej  Zanchius, 
and  some  divines  think.  But  this  absurd  tenet  of  Tyreus, 
Pi-oclus  confutes  at  large  in  his  book  de  Animd  et  dcsmone, 
^Psellus,  a  Christian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Cuspin- 
ian)  to  Michael  Parapinatius,  Emperor  of  Greece,  a  great 
observer  of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds  they  are  ^  corporeal, 
and  have  '*  aerial  bodies,  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and  die," 
(which  Martianus  Capella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  Chris- 
tian philosophers  explode,)  "that  'they  are  nourished  and 
have  excrements,  they  feel  pain  if  they  be  hurt  (which  Car- 
dan confirms,  and  Scaliger  justly  laughs  him  to  scorn  for; 
Si  pascantur  a^e,  cur  non  pugnant  oh  puriorem  aera  f  S^c.) 
or  stroken ; "  and  if  their  bodies  be  cut,  with  admirable 
celerity  they  come  together  again.  Austin,  in  Gfien.  lib.  iii. 
lib.  arbit,  approves  as  much,  mutata  casu  corpora  in  deteri- 
orem  qualitcUem  (zeris  spissioris,  so  doth  Hieromc.  Com- 
ment, in  epist.  ad  Ephes.  cap.  3,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lao- 
tantius,  and  many  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church;  that  iu 
their  fall  their  bodies  were  changed  into  a  more  aerial  and 
gross  substance.  Bodine,  lib.  4,  Theatri  Naturae,  and  David 
Cnisius,  HermeticaB  Philosophiae,  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  by  several 
arguments  proves  angels  and  spirits  to  be  corporeal ;  quic' 
quid  continetur  in  loco  Gorporeum  est :  At  spiritus  continetur 
m  loco,  ergo.*  Si  spiritus  sunt  quanti,  erunt  Gorporei  :  Ai 
funt  quanti,  ergo.     Sunt  finiti,  ergo  quanti,  S^c.     f  Bodine 

1  He  lived  600  years  since.  «  Apn-    solido  percussa  oorpore.  •  Whatevwf 

VAxa :  spiritus  animalia  siin^<  animo  pas-    occupies  space  is  corporeal : — spirit  occu* 
fiUlia,  mente  rationaiia,  corpore  aeria,    pies  space,  therefore^  &c.  he.     1 4  Lib.  4 
tonpore  sempiterna.        '  Nutrinntur,  et    Theol.  nat.  fol.  685 
excrementa  habent,  quod  pulsata  doleant 
VOL.  I.  16 
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goes  farther  yet,  and  will  have  these,  AnimcB  separatee  genii^ 
spirits,  angels,  devils,  and  so  likewise  souls  of  men  departed, 
if  corporeal  (which  he  most  eagerly  contends)  to  be  of  some 
shape,  and  that  absolutely  round,  like  Sun  and  Moon,  be- 
cause that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  quce  nihil  habet  asperi" 
tatis,  nihil  angvlis  indsum,  nihil  anfractihus  involutuniy 
nihil  eminenSf  sed  inter  corpora  perfecta  est  perfectissimum  ;  * 
therefore  all  spirits  are  corporeal  he  concludes,  and  in  their 
proper  shapes  round.  That  they  can  assume  othpr  aerial 
bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes  at  their  pleasures,  appear  in 
what  likeness  they  will  themselves,  that  they  are  most  s^ift 
in  motion,  can  pass  many  miles  in  an  instant,  and  so  likewise 
'  transform  bodies  of  others  into  what  shape  they  please,  and 
with  admirable  celerity  remove  them  from  place  to  place 
(as  the  Angel  did  Habakkuk  to  Daniel,  and  as  Philip  the 
deacon  was  carried  away  by  the  Spirit,  when  he  had  bap- 
tized the  eunuch ;  so  did  Pythagoi^as  and  Apollonius  remove 
themselves  and  others,  with  many  such  feats) ;  that  they 
can  represent  castles  in  the  air,  palaces,  armies,  spectrums, 
prodigies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mortal  men's  eyes, 
*  cause  smells,  savours,  &c.,  deceive  all  the  senses ;  most  writ- 
ers of  this  subject  credibly  believe ;  and  that  they  can  foretell 
future  events,  and  do  many  strange  miracles.  Juno's  image 
spake  to  Camillus,  and  Fortune's  statue  to  the  Roman 
matrons,  with  many  such.  Zanchius,  Bodine,  Spondanus, 
and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true  meta- 
morphosis, as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  really  translated  into  a 
beast.  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt ;  Ulysses's  companions 
into  hogs  and  dogs,  by  Circe's  charms ;  turn  themselves  and 
others,  as  they  do  witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares,  crows,  &c. 
Strozzius  Cicogna  hath  many  examples,  lib.  iii.  omnif.  mag. 
cap.  4  and  5,  which  he  there  confutes,  as  Austin  likewise 

1  Which  has  no  roughness,  angles,  Strozsias  Oioogna,  Uh.  8,  cap.  4,  omnif. 
fractures,  prominences,  but  is  the  most  mag,  Per  aera  subducere  et  in  sublime 
perfect  amongst  perfect  bodies.  3  Oyp-  corpora  ferre  possunt,  Biarmanus.  Per 
rianus  in  Bpist-  montes  etiam  et  ani-  cussi  dolent  et  uruntur  in  conspicuos  ci- 
malia  transferri  possunt :  as  the  devil  did  neres,  Agprippa,  lib.  3,  cap.  de  occult.  Phi- 
Christ  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle;  and  los.  ^  A^ppa  de  occult  Philos.  lib.8, 
witches  are  often  translated.  See  more  in  cap.  18. 
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doth,  de  CIV.  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  That  they  can  be  seen  when 
and  in  what  shape,  and  to  whom  they  will,  saith  Psellus, 
Tametsi  nil  tale  viderim,  nee  optem  videre,  though  he  him- 
self never  saw  them  nor  desired  it ;  and  use  sometimes  car- 
nal copulation  (as  elsewhere  I  shall  ^  prove  more  at  'large) 
with  women  and  men.  Many  will  not  believe  they  can  be 
seen,  and  if  any  man  shall  say,  swear,  and  stiffly  maintain, 
though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious  and  learned,  that 
he  hath  seen  them,  they  account  him  a  timorous  fool,  a 
melancholy  dizzard,  a  weak  fellow,  a  dreamer,  a  sick  or  a 
mad  man,  they  contemn  him,  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  yet 
Marcus  of  his  credit  told  Psellus  that  he  had  often  seen  them. 
And  Leo  Suavius,  a  Frenchman,  c.  8,  in  Commentar.  L  1, 
Paracelsi  de  vita  longd,  out  of  some  Platonists,  will  have  the 
air  to  be  as  full  of  them  as  snow  falling  in  the  skies,  and  that 
they  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down  the  means  how  men 
may  see  them ;  Si  irreverberatis  oeulis  sole  spUndente  versus 
codum  coTUinuaverint  obtiUtis,  S^c,,*  and  saith  moreover  he 
tried  it,  pramissorum  feci  experimentum,  and  it  was  true, 
that  the  Platonists  said.  Paracelsus  confesseth  that  he  saw 
them  divers  times,  and  conferred  with  them,  and  so  doth 
Alexander  ab  ^  Alexandro,  "  that  he  so  found  it  by  experi- 
ence, when  as  before  he  doubted  of  it"  Many  deny  it,  saith 
Lavater  de  spectris,  part  i.  c  2,  and  part  ii.  c  11,  "  because 
they  never  saw  them  themselves ; "  but  as  he  reports  at 
large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c  19,  part  1,  they  are 
often  seen  and  heard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as 
Lod.  Vives  assureth  us,  innumerable  records,  histories,  and 
testimonies  evince  in  all  ages,  times,  places,  and  'all  travel- 
lers besides;  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  northern  climes. 
Nihil  familiaritis  quam  in  agris  et  urlihus  spirltiis  videre^ 
audire  qui  vetent,  jubeant,  S^c.  Hieronimus  vita  Pauli,  Basil 
ser.  40,  Nicephorus,  Eusebius,  Sojcrates,  Sozomenus,  f  Jaco- 

1  Part.  8,  Sect.  2,  Mem.  1,  Subs.  1,  Ita  sibi  visum  et  compertum  quum  priof 

Love  Melancholy.        *  '^  By  ga^ng  stead-  an  eraent  ambigerct :  Pidem  suam  liberet 

fiistly  on  the  sun  illuminated  with  his  «  Li.  1,  de  verit.  Fidei.  Benao,  &o.      f  Lib 

brightest  rays."  3  Qenial.  dierum.  de  Divinatione  et  magi&. 
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bus  Boissardus  in  his  tract  de  spirituum  apparitiomhus^ 
Petrus  Loyerus  1.  de  spectris,  Wierus  1.  1,  have  infinite 
variety  of  such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to 
read  that  farther  doubts,  to  his  ample  satisfaction.  One 
alone  I  will  briefly  insert  A  nobleman  in  Germany  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Sweden  (for  his  name,  the 
time,  and  such  circumstances,  I  refer  you  to  Boissardus, 
mine  ^Author).  After  he  had  done  his  business,  he  sailed  to 
Livonia,  on  set  purpose  to  see  those  familiar  spirits,  which  are 
diere  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do  their  drudgery 
works.  Amongst  other  matters  one  of  them  told  him  where 
his  wife  was,  in  what  room,  in  what  clothes,  what  doing,  and 
brought  him  a  ring  from  her,  which  at  his  return,  non  sine 
omnium  admiratione,  he  found  to  be  true ;  and  so  believed 
that  ever  after,  which  before  he  doubted  of.  Cardan  L  19, 
de  subtil,  relates  of  his  father,  Facius  Cardan,  that  after  the 
accustomed  solemnities.  An.  1491,  13  August,  he  conjured 
up  seven  devils,  in  Greek  apparel,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  some  pale,  as  he  thought ; 
he  asked  them  many  questions,  and  they  made  ready  answer, 
that  they  were  aerial  devils,  that  they  lived  and  died  as  men 
did,  save  that  they  were  far  longer  lived  (700  or  800  ^  years); 
they  did  as  viuch  excel  men  in  dignity  as  we  do  juments, 
and  were  as  far  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above 
them;  our  *  governors  and  keepers  they  are  moreover, 
which  t  Plato  in  Critias  delivered  of  old,  and  subordinate  to 
one  another,  Ut  enim  homo  homini,  sic  dcemon  dcemoni 
dominatuTj  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  meaner  sort  had  commonly  such  offices,  as  we 
make  horse-keepers,  neat-herds,  and  the  basest  of  us,  over- 
seers of  our  cattle ;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  their 
natures  and  functions,  than  a  horse  a  man's.  They  knew  all 
things,  but  might  not  reveal  them  to  men;  and.  ruled  and 

1  Gap.  8.     Transportavit  in  UToniam  liores  hominibns,  quanto  hi  brutis  ani' 

eupiditate  yidendi,  &c.       *  Sic  Hesiodus  mantibus.  t  Pnesides.  Paston» 

de  Nympbis  rivere  dicit  10  setates  phoe-  Gabernatores  hominam,  et  illi  anima 

nictun  yel  9,  7,  20.         *  Oustodes  homi-  litun. 
nam  «t  prfviaciaram,  &c.,  tanto  me> 
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domineered  over  us,  as  we  do  over  our  horses ;  the  best 
kings  amongst  us,  and  the  most  generous  spirits,  were  not 
comparable  to  the  basest  of  them.  Sometimes  they  did 
instruct  men,  and  communicate  their  skill,  reward  and  cherr 
ish,  and  sometimes,  again,  terrify  and  punish,  to  keep  them 
in  awe,  as  they  thought  fit,  Nihil  magis  cvpientes  (saidi 
Lysius,  Phis»  Stoicorum)  quam  adcfrationem  hominum,* 
The  same  Author,  Cardan,  in  his  Hyperchen,  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  Stoics,  will  have  some  of  these  Genii  (for  so  he 
calls  them)  to  be  ^  desirous  of  men's  company,  very  affable 
and  familiar  with  them,  as  dogs  are ;  others,  again,  to  abhor  as 
serpents,  and  care  not  for  them.  The  samfe  belike  Tritemius 
calls  Ignios  et  sublunares,  qui  nwnquam  demergunt  ad  inferi" 
ora^  atU  vix  vUum  hdbent  in  terris  commercium  ;  ^  "  Gener- 
rily  they  far  excel  men  in  worth,  as  a  man  the  meanest 
worm;  though  some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their 
>wn  rank  in  worth,  as  the  blackguard  in  a  prince's  court, 
and  to  men  again,  as  some  degenerate,  base,  rational  creatures, 
are  excelled  of  brute  beasts." 

That  they  are  mortal,  besides  these  testimonies  of  Cardan, 
Martianus,  &C.,  many  other  divines  and  philosophers  hold, 
post  prolixum  tenqms  moriuntar  omnes ;  The  'Platonists, 
tod  some  Rabbins,  Porphyrins  and  Plutarch,  as  appears  by 
that  relation  of  Thamus :  * "  The  great  god  Pan  is  dead ; " 
Apollo  Pythius  ceased ;  and  so  the  rest  St.  Hierome,  in 
the  life  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  tells  a  story  how  one  of  them 
appeared  to  St.  Anthony  in  the  Wilderness,  and  told  him  as 
much.  *  Paracelsus  of  our  late  writers  stiffly  maintains  that 
they  are  mortal,  live  and  die  as  other  creatures  do.  Zozimus, 
L  2,  further  adds,  that  religion  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with 
them.  The  ®Grentiles'  gods,  he  saith,  were  expelled  by  Con- 
stantine,  and  together  with  them.  Imperii  Romani  majestas, 

*  "  OoTeting  nothing  more  than  the  fro.       '  Cibo  et  potu  uti  et  venere  cum 

admiration  of*  mankind."        i  Natura  hominibos  ao  tandem  mori,  Oieogna.  1, 

Ikmiliares   ut   canes   hominibns   multi  part.  lib.  2,  c.  8.        ^  Plutarch,  de  defect. 

aTerflantur  et  abhorrent.       ^  Ab  homine  oraeulonim.        >  Lib.  de  Zilphis  et  Pig* 

plus  distant  quam  homo  ab  ignobilissimo  mds.       o  Dii  gentium  a  Constantio  prol> 

Teme,  et  tamen  quidam  ex  Us  ab  ho-  Ugati  sunt,  &c. 
minibus  superantur  ut  homines  k  feris. 
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etfortuna  interiit,  et  profligata  est ;  The  fortune  and  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Empire  decayed  and  vanished,  as  that  heathen 
in  *  Minutius  formerly  bragged,  when  the  Jews  were  over- 
come by  the  Romans,  the  Jews'  God  was  likewise  captivated 
by  that  of  Rome ;  and  Rabsakeh  to  the  Israelites,  no  God 
should  deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  But 
these  paradoxes  of  their  power,  corporeity,  mortality,  taking 
of  shapes,  transposing  bodies,  and  carnal  copulations,  are  suf- 
ficiently confuted  by  Zanch.  c.  10,1.  4.  Pererius  in  his  com- 
ment, and  Tostatus  questions  on  the  6th  of  Gen.  Th.  Aquin., 
St  Austin,  Wierus,  Th.  Erastus,  Delrio,  tom.  2, 1.  2,  qusest. 
29  ;  Sebastian  Michaelis,  c  2,  de  spiritibus,  D.  Reinolds  Lect 
47.  They  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  men,  yet  not  take  true 
bodies,  or  make  a  real  metamorphosis ;  but  as  Cicogna  proves 
at  large,  they  are  ^  lUusorice  et  prcestigiatrices  transformo' 
tiones,  omnif.  mag,  lib.  4,  cap,  4,  mere  illusions  and  cozen- 
ings,  like  that  tale  of  Pasetis  ohulus  in  Suidas,  or  that  of 
Autolicus,  Mercury's  son,  that  dwelt  in  Parnassus,  who  got 
so  much  treasure  by  cozenage  and  stealth.  His  father  Mer- 
cury, because  he  could  leave  him  no  wealth,  taught  him  many 
fine  tricks  to  get  means,  t^or  he  could  drive  away  men's 
cattle,  and  if  any  pursued  him,  turn  them  into  what  shapes 
he  would,  and  so  did  mightily  enrich  himself,  hoc  astu  niaoci' 
mam  prcedam  est  adsecutus.  This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as 
the  rest ;  yet  thus  much  in  general.  Thomas,  Durand,  and 
others,  grant  that  they  have  understanding  far  beyond  men, 
can  probably  conjecture  and  *  foretell  many  things ;  they  can 
cause  and  cure  most  diseases,  deceive  our  senses  ;  they  have 
excellent  skill  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  that  the  most 
illiterate  devil  is  Quovis  homine  sdentior  (more  knowing 
than  any  man),  as  '  Cicogna  maintains  out  of  others.     They 

*  OctoTian  dial.  Judseomm  deum  fa-  que  formafl  vertebat  Pausanias,  Hys^ntui. 

Isse  Romanorum  numinibus  una  cum  *  Austin  in  1.  2,  de  Gen.  ad  literam,  cap. 

gente  captivum.         i  Omnia  spiritibus  17.    Partim  quia  subtilioiis  sensus  acu- 

plena,  et  ex  eorum  concordia  et  discordia  mine,  partim  scientia  calidiore  Tigent  eA 

omnes  boni  et  mali  eflSMstus  promanant,  expenentia  propter  ma^niam  longitudi- 

omnia  humana  reguntur   paradoxa  yete-  nem  vitse,  purtim  ab  Angelis  disount,  fro. 

rum  de  quo  Cicogna.  omnif.  mag.  1. 2,  c.  8.  >  Lib.  8,  omnif.  mag.  cap.  8. 
f  Ores  quaa  abacturus  erat  in  quascun- 
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know  the  virtues  of  herbs,  plants,  stones,  minerals,  &c ;  of 
all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  the  four  elements,  stars,  planets, 
can  aptly  apply  and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good ; 
perceiving  the  causes  of  all  meteors,  and  the  like ;  Dant  se 
coloribiis  (as  *  Austin  hath  it)  accommodant  se  Jiguris,  ad' 
hcerent  sonis,  subjiciunt  se  odoribus,  infundunt  se  saportbusy 
cmnes  sensus  etiam  ipsam  inteUigentiam  dcemones  fallunt^ 
they  deceive  all  our  senses,  even  our  understanding  itself 
at  once.  ^They  can  produce  miraculous  alterations  in  the 
air,  and  most  wonderful  effects,  conquer  armies,  give  vic- 
tories, help,  further,  hurt,  cross  and  alter  human  attempts 
and  projects  {Dei  permissu)  as  they  see  good  themselves. 
t  When  Charles  the  Great  intended  to  make  a  channel  be- 
twixt the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  look  what  his  workmen  did 
in  the  day,  these  spirits  flung  down  in  the  night,  Ut  conatu 
Rex  desisterety  pervicere.  Such  feats  can  they  do.  But  that 
which  Bodine,  1.  4,  Theat.  nat.,  thinks  (following  Tyrius 
belike,  and  the  Platonists,)  they  can  tell  the  secrets  of  a 
man's  heart,  aut  cogitationes  hominum,  is  most  false ;  his 
reasons  are  weak,  and  sufficiently  confuted  by  Zanch.  lib.  4, 
cap.  9,  Hierom.  lib.  2,  com.  in  Mat.  ad  cap.  15,  Athanasius 
quaest  27,  and  Antiochum  Principem,  and  others. 

Orders.']  As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  Devils, 
which  the  Platonists  hold,  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  those 
Ethnics  boni  et  maU  Genii,  are  to  be  exploded ;  these  hea- 
then writers  agree  not  in  tlus  point  among  themselves,  as 
Dandinus  notes.  An  sint  Xmali  non  comieniunt,  some  will 
have  all  spirits  good  or  bad  to  us  by  a  mistake,  as  if  an  Ox 
or  Horse  could  discourse,  he  Tiould  say  the  Butcher  was  his 
enemy  because  he  killed  him,  the  Grazier  his  friend  because 
he  fed  him ;  a  Hunter  preserves  and  yet  kills  his  game,  and 
is  hated  nevertheless  of  his  game;   nee  piscatorem  piscis 

•  L.  18,  quest.        >  Quuin  tanti  sit  et  mo,  Cicogna.        t  Aventinus,  quicquM 

tarn  profunda  spiritum  scientia,  mirum  interdiu  exhauriebatur,  noctu  expleba- 

non  est  tot  tantasque  res  visu  admirab-  tur.     Inde     pavefecti    curatores,     &c. 

lies  ab  ipsis  patrari,  et  quidem  rerum  t  In  Mb.  2  de  Anima  text.  29.      Homerui 

naturalium  ope  quas  multo  melius  Intel-  discriminatim  omnes  spirituB  dsemonM 
Ijgunt,  multoque  peritius  suis  locis  et .  yocat. 
Innporibus  applicajre  norunt,  quam  ho- 
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amare  potest,  S^.  But  Jamblichus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and 
most  Platonists  acknowledge  bad,  et  ah  eorum  malefidis 
cavendumy  and  we  should  beware  of  their  wickedness,  for 
they  are  enemies  of  mankind,  and  this  Plato  learned  in 
Egypt,  that  they  quarrelled  with  Jupiter,  and  were  driven 
byliim  down  to  hell.*  That  which  ^Apuleius,  Xenophon, 
and  Plato  contend  of  Socrates'  DaBmonium,  is  most  absnrd ; 
That  which  Plotinus  of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deum  pro 
Dcemonio  ;  and  that  which  Porphiry  concludes  of  them  all  in 
general,  if  they  be  neglected  in  their  sacrifice  they  are  angry ; 
nay  moi*e,  as  Cardan  in  his  Hyperchen  will,  they  feed  <m 
men's  souls,  Elementa  sunt  plantis  aUmentum,  animalibus 
plafiUBy  hominibus  animdlicty  erunt  et  homines  cUiiSy  non 
autem  diis,  nimis  enim  remota  est  eorum  natura  a  nostrdj 
quapropter  dcemonibus  ;  and  so  belike  that  we  have  so  many 
battles  fought  in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a  feast, 
and  their  sole  delight ;  but  to  return  to  that  I  said  before,  if 
displeased  they  fret  and  chafe  (for  they  feed  belike  on  the 
souls  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on  their  bodies),  and  send  many 
plagues  amongst  us ;  but  if  pleased,  then  they  do  much  good ; 
is  as  vain  as  the  rest  and  confuted  by  Austin,  1.  9,  c.  8,  de 
Civ.  Dei,  Euseb.  1.  4,  praepar.  Evang.  c.  6,  and  others.  Yet 
thus  much  I  find,  that  our  Schoolmen  and  other  ^Divines 
make  nine  kinds  of  bad  spirits,  as  Dionysius  hath  done  of 
Angels.  In  the  first  rank  are  those  false  gods  of  the  Gren 
tiles,  which  were  adored  heretofore  in  several  Idols,  and  gave 
Oracles  at  Delphos,  and  elsewhere ;  whose  Prince  is  Beelze- 
bub. The  second  rank  is  of  Liars  and  -^uivocators,  as 
Apollo  Pythius,  and  the  like.  The  third  are  those  vessels 
of  anger,  inventors  of  all  mischief ;  as  that  Theutus  in  Plato ; 
Esay  calls  them  'vessels  of  fiiry;  their  Prince  is  BeliaL 
The  fourth  are  malicious  revenging  Devils ;  and  their  Prince 
is  Asmodaeus.     The  fiflh  kind  are  cozeners,  such  as  belong 

*  A  JoTe  ad  inferos  puld,  ke.       i  De  nonnunquam      instar      ovis,      Plato. 

Deo   Sooratis.  adest   mihi   diTina  sorte  >  Agrippa,  lib.  8,  de  occult,  ph.  c.  IS, 

Dsemonium  quoddam  k  prima  pueritia  Zanob.  Pictorus,  Pererios  Oioogna,  *  8 

me  Becntum,  saepe  dlssoadet,  impellit  cap.  1.       *  Vaaa  iraa.  o.  18. 
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to  Magicians  and  Witches;  their  Prince  is  Satan.  The 
sixth  are  those  aerial  devils  that  ^  cbrrupt  the  air  and  cause 
plagues,  thunders,  fires,  &c ;  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  names  them  the  Princes  of  the 
air ;  Meresin  is  their  Prince.  The  seventh  is  a  destroyer, 
Captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars,  tumults,  combustions, 
uproars,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  called  Abaddon. 
The  eighth  is  that  accusing  or  calumniating  Devil,  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Atapo^,  that  drives  men  to  despair.  The  ninth 
are  those  tempters  in  several  kinds,  and  their  Prince  is  Mam-* 
mon.  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet  none  above  the  Moon ; 
Wierus  in  his  Pseudomonarchia  Daemonis,  out  of  an  old 
book,  makes  many  more  divisions  and  subordinations,  with 
their  several  names,  numbers,  offices,  &c,  but  Grazseus  cited 
by  ^  Lipsius  will  have  all  places  full  of  Angels,  Spirits,  and 
Devils,  above  and  beneath  the  Moon,'  ethereal  and  aerial, 
which  Austin  dtes  out  of  Varro  1.  viL  de  Civ.  Dei,  c  6. 
"  The  celestial  Devils  above,  and  aerial  beneath,"  or,  as  some 
will,  gods  above,  Semidei  or  half  gods  beneath.  Lares,  He 
roes.  Genii,  which  climb  higher,  if  they  lived  well,  as  the 
Stoics  held ;  but  grovel  on  the  ground  as  they  were  baser 
in  their  lives,  nearer  to  the  earth  ;  and  are  Manes,  Lemures, 
Lamiae,  &c.  *  They  will  have  no  place  but  all  full  of  Spiiits, 
Devils,  OF  some  other  inhabitants ;  Plenum  Gcehim,  aer,  ctque^ 
terra,  et  omnia  sub  terra,  saith  ^  Gazseus ;  though  Anthony 
Busca  in  his  book  de  Inferno,  lib.  v.  cap«  7,  would  confine 
them  to  the  middle  Region,  yet  they  will  have  them  every- 
where. "  Not  so  much  as  a  hair-breadth  empty  in  heaven, 
ei»*th,  or  waters,  above  or  under  the  earth."  The  air  is  not 
so  full  of  files  in  summer,  as  it  is  at  all  times  of  invisible 
devils  ;  this  *  Paracelsus  stiffly  maintains,  and  that  they  have 
every  one  their  sevend  Chaos,  others  will  have  infinite  worlds, 
and  each  world  his  peculiar  Spirits,  Qods,  Angels,  and  Devils 
to  govern  and  punish  it 

1  Quibas  datum  est  nocere  terras  et  heroas,  lares,  genios.       *  Mart.  Capella. 

mari,   &c.  3  Physiol.  Stoicorum  h  ft  Nihil  yacuam  ab  his  ubi  Tel  capillum  (n 

Senec.   Ub.  1,  cap.  28.         3  Usque  ad  aere  rel  aqua  jaceas.        «  lib.  d£  Zilp. 
tUDam  animas  esse  tethereaa  Tooarique 
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**  Singula  *  nonnulli  credunt  quoque  sidera  posse 
Dici  orbes,  terramque  appellant  sidus  opacum, 
Qui  minimus  divdm  prsesit." 

**  Some  persons  believe  each  star  to  be  a  worlds  and  this  earth  an  opaqae 
•tar,  over  which  the  least  of  the  gods  presides.** 

1  Gregorius  Tholsanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  ethereal 
Spirits  or  Angels,  according  to  the  number  of  the  seven 
Planets,  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  of  which  Cardan  dia- 
courseth  lib.  xx.  de  subtil,  he  calls  them  substantias  primas^ 
Olympicos  dcemories  TritemiuSy  qui  pr(ESunt  Zodiaco,  S^c.^ 
and  will  have  them  to  be  good  Angels  above,  Devils 
beneath  the  Moon,  their  several  names  and  offices  he  there 
fiets  down,  and  which  Dionysius  of  Angels,  will  have  several 
spirits  for  several  countries,  men,  offices,  &c,  which  live  about 
them,  and  as  so  many  assisting  powers  cause  their  operations, 
will  have  in  a  word,  innumerable,  as  many  of  them  as  there 
be  Stars  in  the  Skies,  f  Marcilius  Ficinus  seems  to  second 
this  opinion,  out  of  Plato,  or  from  himself,  I  know  not,  (still 
ruling  their  inferiors,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again,  all 
eubordinate,  and  the  nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us,  whom  we 
subdivide  into  good  and  bad  angels,  call  gods  or  devils,  as 
they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore,  love  or  hate)  but  it  is 
most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he  relying  wholly  on  Socrates, 
quern  mori  potius  quam  mentiri  voluisse  scribit,  whom  he 
says  would  rather  die  than  tell  a  falsehood  out  of  Socrates's 
authority  alone,  made  nine  kinds  of  them ;  which  opinion 
belike  Socrates  took  from  Pythagoras,  and  he  from  Trismegis- 
tus,  he  from  Zoroasties,  first  Grod,  second  idea,  3.  Intelli- 
gences ;  4.  Archangels ;  5.  Angels ;  6.  Devils ;  7.  Heroes ; 
8.  Principalities ;  9.  Princes ;  of  which  some  were  abso- 
lutely good,  as  gods,  some  bad,  some  indifferent  inter  deos 
et  homines,  as  heroes  and  dasmons,  which  ruled  men,  and 
were  called  genii,  or  as  t  Proclus  and  Jamblichus  will,  the 

*  Palingenius.       i  Lib.  7,  cap.  84  et  6.  tea,  ut  habet  nostra.       t  I<ib.  de  Arnica. 

Syntax,  art.  mirab.         f  Comment  in  et  dsemone  med.  inter  deos  et  homines, 

cUal.  Plat,  de  amore,  cap.  5.    TJt  spbaBra  dicta  ad  nos  et  nostra  SBqualiter  ad  deot 

quaalibet  nuper   nos,  ita   prsestantiores  Jbrunt. 
habent-  habitatores  suae  sphaBra  consor- 
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middle  betwixt  God  and  men.  Principalities  and  Princes, 
which  commanded  and  swayed  Kings  and  countries;  and 
had  several  places  in  the  Spheres  perhaps,  for  as  every 
sphere  is  higher,  so  hath  it  more  excellent  inhabitants; 
which  belike  is  that  Galilseus  k  Galileo  and  Kepler  aims  at 
in  his  Nuncio  Syderio,  whei^  he  will  have  *  Saturnine  and 
Jovial  inhabitants;  and  which  Tycho  Brah^  doth  in  some 
sort  touch  or  insinuate  in  one  of  his  Epistles ;  but  these 
things  *  Zanchius  justly  explodes,  cap.  3,  lib.  4,  P.  Martyr* 
in  4  Sam.  28. 

So  that  according  to  these  men  the  number  of  ethereal 
spirits  must  needs  be  infinite  ;  for  if  that  be  true  that  some 
of  our  mathematicians  say :  if  a  stone  could  fall  from  the 
starry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphere,  and  should  pass  every  hour 
an  hundred  miles,  it  would  be  sixty-five  years  or  more,  before 
it  would  come  to  ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of 
heaven  from  earth,  which  contains,  as  some  say,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  eight  hundred  and  three  miles,  besides 
those  other  heavens,  whether  they  be  crystalline  or  watery 
which  Maginus  adds,  which  peradventure  holds  as  much 
more,  how  many  such  spirits  may  it  contain  ?  And  yet  for 
all  this  ^  Thomas  Albertus,  and  most  hold  that  there  be  far 
more  angels  than  devils. 

SvUunary  devils,  and  their  hinds."]  But  be  they  more  or 
less.  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos  (what  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension does  not  concern  us).  Howsoever  as  Martianus 
foolishly  supposeth,  .^herii  Dcemones  non  curant  res  hu- 
manas,  they  care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our  actions,  or  look 
for  us,  those  ethereal  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  reign  in 
belike  or  business  to  follow.  We  are  only  now  to  speak  in 
brief  of  these  sublunary  spirits  or  devils ;  for  the  rest,  our 
divines  determine  that  the  Devil  had  no  power  over  stars,  or 
heavens ;  *  Garminihus  ccelo  possunt  dedtu:ere  lunam,  S^c.  (by 
their  charms  [verses]  they  can  seduce  the  moon  from  the 

1  Satttrninas  et  Joviales  accolas.     *  In    general!  reserrantur.       *  q[.  86.  art.  9 
loca  detrusi  sunt  infra  oaelestes   orbes    >  Virg.  8  Eg. 
n  aerem  scllket  et  infra   ubi  Judiclo 
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heavens).  Those  are  poetical  fictions,  and  that  they  can 
^sistere  aguam  Jluviisy  et  vertere  sidera  retro,  S^c.  (stop  rivers 
and  turn  the  stars  backwards  in  their  courses)  as  Canadia  in 
Horace,  'tis  all  false.  ^  They  are  confined  until  the  day  of 
judgment  to  this  sublunary  world,  and  can  work  no  farther 
than  the  four  elements,  and  as  Grod  permits  them.  Where- 
fore of  these  sublunary  devils,  though  others  divide  them 
otherwise  according  to  their  several  places  and  offices,  Psel- 
lus  makes  six  kinds,  fiery,  aerial,  terrestrial,  watery,  and 
subterranean  devils,  besides  those  fairies,  satyrs,  nymphs,  &e« 
Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by 
blazing  stars,  fire-drakes,  or  ignes  fatui ;  which  lead  men 
often  in  fiumina  out  prcecipitia,  saith  Bodine,  lib.  2,  Theat. 
natursB,  fol.  221.  Qtios  inguit  arcere  si  volunt  mcUores,  clard 
voce  JDeum  appeUare,  aut  pronam  /ade  terram  contingente 
Oidorare  oportet^  et  hoc  amiUetum  majoriJms  nostris  acceptum 
ferre  debemus,  Sfc.  (whom  if  travellers  wish  to  keep  off  they 
must  pronounce  the  name  of  God  with  a  dear  voice,  or  adore 
him  with  their  faces  in  contact  with  the  ground,  &c.)  ;  like- 
wise they  counterfeit  suns  and  mopns,  stars  oftentimes,  and 
sit  on  ship  masts:  Jk  navigiorum  summiteUibus  visuntur; 
and  are  called  dioscuri,  as  Eusebius  1,  contra  Philosophos, 
c.  xlviii.  informeth  us,  out  of  the  authority  of  Zenophanes ; 
or  littie  clouds,  ad  motum  nescio  quern  volantes  ;  which  never 
appear,  saith  Cardan,  but  they  signify  some  mischief  or  other 
to  come  unto  men,  though  some  again  will  have  them  to  pre- 
tend good,  and  victory  to  that  side. they  come  towards  in  sea- 
fights,  St  Elmo's  fires  they  commonly  call  them,  and  they  do 
likely  appear  aft^r  a  sea-storm ;  Radzivillius,  the  Polonian 
duke,  calls  this  apparition,  Sancti  Germard  sidus  ;  and  saith 
moreover  that  he  saw  the  same  after  in  a  storm  as  he  was 
sailing,  1582,  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes.*  Our  stories  are 
fidl  of  such  apparitions  in  all  kinds.     Some  think  they  keep 

1  Ma.  4.        *  Anstin :  hoc  dizi,  ne  quia  habltare  ctiin  Angelis  suis  nnde  lapstim 

codstimet  habitare  ibi  mala  dnmonla  ubi  credimus.      Idem  Zanch,  1.  4,  c.  8,  4« 

SolemetLunamet  Stellas  Deusordinavit,  Asgel.  mails.    Pererius  fn  Qen.  cap.  6| 

ttaliUnemoarbitrareturDaBmonemooelis  lib.  8,  in  yer.  2.        *  Perigram  JEDeroBoI. 
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their  residence  in  that  Heda,  a  mountain  in  Iceland,  ^tna 
in  Sicily,  Lipari,  Vesuvius,  &c.  These  devils  were  wor- 
shipped heretofore  by  tiiat  superstitious  UvpofiavTeia,  *  and  the 
like. 

Aerial  spirits  or  devils,  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part 
in  the  ^air,  cause  manj  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings, 
tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses,  stnke  men  and  beasts,  make 
it  rain  stones,  as  in  Livy's  time,  wool,  frc^,  &c  Counterfeit 
armies  in  the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  &c.,  as  at  Vienna 
before  the  coming  of  the  Turks,  and  many  times  in  Bome^ 
as  Scheretzius  1,  de  spect.  c  1,  part.  1.  Lavater  de  spect. 
part.  1,  c  17.  Julius  Obsequens,  an  old  Boman,  in  his  book 
of  prodigies,  ab  urb.  cond.  505.  *  Machiavel  hath  illustrated 
by  many  examples,  and  Josephus,  in  his  book  de  bello  Ju- 
dtMCO,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  which  GuiL 
Postellus,  in  his  first  book,  c  7,  de  orbis  concordia,  useth  as 
fin  effectual  argument  (as  indeed  it  is)  to  persuade  them  that 
will  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or  devils.  They  cause  whirl- 
winds on  a  sudden,  and  tempestuous  storms ;  which  though 
our  meteorologists  generally  refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  I  am 
of  Bodine's  mind,  Theat  Nat.  1.  2,  they  are  more  often  caused 
by  those  aerial  devils,  in  their  several  quarters ;  for  Tempesr 
Mibus  se  ingerunt,  saith  *  Rich.  Argentine ;  as  when  a  des- 
perate man  makes  away  with  himself,  which  by  hanging  or 
dlx)wning  they  frequently  do^  as  Kommannus  observes,  de 
mirac  mort.  part  7,  c  76,  tripudium  agentes,  dancing  and 
rejoicing  at  the  death  of  a  sinner.  These  can  corruipt  the 
air,  and  cause  plagues,  sickness,  storms,  shipwrecks,  fires,  in- 
undations. At  Mons  Draconis  in  Italy,  there  is  a  most  mem* 
orable  example  in  ^  Jovianus  Fontanus ;  and  nothing  so 
familiar  (if  we  may  believe  those  relations  of  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  Olaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Goes)  as  for  witches 
and  sorcerers,  in  Lapland,  Lithuania,  and  aU  over  Scandia, 

1  Hre- worship,  or  divination  by  fire.  1.  6,  o.  6.       >  Quest,  in  Liv.       *De 

Domus  diruunt,  mnros  d^icinnt,  im-  pnestigiis    dsemonum,  c.  16.     ConyeUl 

miscent  se  turbinibus  et  proceUis  et  piil>  cidmina  Tidemus,  prosteml   sata,   fro. 

rerem  instar  columnfiBeyehant.  C&cogna,  *  De  bello  Neapolitano  lib.  5. 
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I  to  sell  winds  to  mariners,  and  cause  tempests,  which  Marcus 
)  Paulus  the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of  the  Tartars.  These 
kind  of  devils  are  much  ^delighted  in  sacrifices  (saith  Por- 
phiry),  held  all  the  worid  in  awe,  and  had  several  names, 
idols,  sacrifices,  in  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  at  this  day 
tyrannize  over,  and  deceive  those  Ethnics  and  Indians,  being 
adored  and  worshipped  for  *gods.  For  ^e  Grentiles'  gods 
were  devils  (as  *  Trismegistus  confesseth  in  his  Asclepius), 
and  he  himself  could  make  them  come  to  their  images  by 
magic  spells ;  and  are  now  as  much  "  respected  by  our 
papists  (saith  '  Pictorius)  under  the  name  of  saints.**  These 
are  they  which  Cardan  thinks  desire  so  much  carnal  cop- 
ulation with  witches  (Incubi  and  Succuhi),  transform  bodies, 
and  are  so  very  cold  if  tliey  be  touched ;  and  that  serve 
magicians.  His  father  had  one  of  them  (as  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  relate*),  an  aerial  devil,  bound  to  him  for 
twenty  and  eight  years.  As  Agrippa's  dog  had  a  devil  tied 
to  his  collar;  some  think  that  Paracelsus  (or  else  Erastus 
belies  him)  had  one  confined  to  his  sword-pummel;  others 
wear  them  in  rings,  &c  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  many 
things  of  old  ^  by  their  help ;  Simon  Magus,  Cinops,  Apollo- 
nius  Tianeus,  Jamblichus,  and  Tritemius  of  late,  that  showed 
Maximilian  the  emperor  his  wife,  after  she  was  dead  ;  M 
vemtcam  in  coUo  efus  (saith  •Grodolman)  so  much  as  the  wart 
in  her  neck.  Delrio,  lib.  ii.  hath  divers  examples  of  their 
feats ;  Cicogna,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  and  Wierus  in  his  book  de 
prcBsHg,  dcemonum.     Boissardus  de  magis  et  veneficis. 

Water-devils  are  those  Naiads  or  water-nymphs  which 
have  been  heretofore  conversant  about  waters  and  rivers. 
The  water  (as  Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their  chaos,  wherein  they 
live ;  some  call  them  fairies,  and  say  that  Habundia  is  their 
queen ;  these  cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwrecks,  and 
deceive  men  divers  ways,  as  Succuba,  or  otherwise,  appear- 

1  Suffitibns   gandent.     Idem    Jiistin.  statuu  pellezi.     >  Et  nunc  sub  diTorom 

Bfartjr  Apolog.  pro  Christianis.        •  In  Domine  coluntnr  k  PontiflcUs.        «  Lib. 

Dei  imitauonem,  salih  Etuebius.       *Dii  11,  de  rerum  yer.       » lib.  8,  cap.  8,  df 

gentiam  Dcamonla,  frc,  ^p)  in  eorum  maffis  et  Teneflcis,  &e.  Neieidea. 
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ing  most  part  (saith  Tritemius)  in  women's  shapes.  *  Para- 
celsus hath  several  stories  of  them  that  have  lived  and  been 
married  to  mortal  men,  and  so  continued  for  certain  years 
with  them,  and  after,  upon  some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them. 
Such  a  one  as  ^geria,  with  whom  Numa  was  so  familiar, 
Diana,  Ceres,  &c  *  Olaus  Magnus  hath  a  long  narration  of 
one  Hotherus,  a  king  of  Sweden,  that  having  lost  his  com- 
pany, as  he  was  hunting  one  day,  met  with  these  water- 
nymphs  or  fairies,  and  was  feasted  by  them ;  and  Hector 
Boethius,  of  Macbeth,  and  Banquo,  two  Scottish  lords,  that 
as  they  were  wandering  in  the  woods,  had  their  fortunes  told 
them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these,  heretofore,  they 
did  use  to  sacrifice,  by  that  idpofiavreia,  or  divination  by 
waters. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  those  'Lares,  Grenii,  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
*  Wood-nymphs,  Foliots,  Fairies,  Robin  Gk)odfellows,  Trulli, 
&c.,  which  as  they  are  most  conversant  with  men,  so  they  do 
them  most  harm.  Some  think  it  was  they  alone  that  kept 
the  heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols  and 
temples  erected  to  them.  Of  this  range  was  Dagon  amongst 
the  Philistines,  Bel  amongst  the  Babylonians,  Astartes 
amongst  the  Sidonians,  Baal  amongst  the  Samaritans,  Isis 
and  Osiris  amongst  the  Egyptians,  &c. ;  some  put  our  f  fairies 
into  this  rank,  which  have  been  in  former  times  adored  with 
much  superstition,  with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of 
a  pail  of  clean  water,  good  victuals,  and  the  like,  and  then 
they  should  not  be  pinched,  but  find  money  in  their  shoes, 
and  be  fortimate  in  their  enterprises.  These  are  they  that 
dance  on  heaths  and  greens,  as  *  Lavater  thinks  with  Trite- 
mius, and  as  •  Olaus  Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle, 
which  we  commonly  find  in  plain  fields,  which  others  hold  to 
proceed  from  a  meteor  falling,  or  some  accidental  rankncss 
of  tlie  ground,  so  nature  sports  herself;  they  are  sometimes 

I  fiib.  de  Zilphis.        *  Lib.  8.        >  Pro  «  Part.  1,  cap.  19.        ft  Lib.  8,  cap.  U 

■alute  hominum  excubare  se  simulant,  ElTaruin  choreas  OlauA,  lib  8,  yocat  sal 

■ed  in  eoium  pernioiem  omnia  moliuntur.  turn  adeo  profundi  in  terras  imprimunt, 

Anst.         *  Dryades.  Oriades,  Hamadry-  ut  locus  insigni  deinceps  Tirore  orbicn 

•des.  t  Elvafi  olaus  Tocat,  lib.  8.  larts  sit,  et  graineu  non  pereat. 
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seen  by  old  women  and  children.  Hierom.  Pauli,  in  his 
description  of  the  city  of  Bercino  in  Spain,  relates  how  they 
have  been  familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and 
hills  ;  Nonnunqimm  (saith  Tritemius)  in  sua  latibtda  monti- 
um  simpliciores  homines  ducant,  stupenda  mirantibus  osten- 
denies  miracidOf  nolarum  sonitus,  spectacula^  S^c}  Gii'aldug 
Cambrensis  gives  instance  in  a  monk  of  Wales  that  was  so 
deluded.  *  Paracelsus  reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany, 
where  they  do  usually  walk  in  little  coats,  some  two  feet  long. 
A  bigger  kind  there  is  of  them  called  with  us  hobgoblins, 
and  Robin  Goodfellows,  that  would  in  those  superstitious 
times  grind  com  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any 
manner  of  drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  irons  in 
those  -^k)lian  isles  of  Lipari,  in  former  ages,  and  have  been 
oflen  seen  and  heard.  *  Tholosanus  caUs  them  Trullos  and 
Getulos,  and  saith,  that  in  his  days  they  were  common  in 
many  places  of  France.  Dithniarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  de- 
scription of  Iceland,  reports  for  a  certainty,  that  almost  in 
every  family  they  have  yet  some  such  familiar  spirits ;  and 
Foelix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudeL  dcmum,  aflSrms  as 
much,  that  these  Trolli  or  Telchines  are  very  common  in 
Norway,  "  and  *  seen  to  do  drudgery  work ; "  to  draw  water, 
saith  Wierus,  lib,  L  cap.  22,  dress  meat,  or  any  such  thing. 
Another  sort  of  these   there  ai-e,   which  frequent  forlorn 

*  houses,  which  the  Italians  call  foliots,  most  part  innoxious, 

*  Cardan  holds :  "  They  wiU  make  strange  noises  in  the  night, 
howl  sometimes  pitifully,  and  then  laugh  again,  cause  great 
ilame  and  sudden  lights,  fling  stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  men, 
open  doors  and  shut  them,  fling  down  platters,  stools,  chests, 
sometimes  appear  in  the  likeness  of  hares,  crows,  black  dogs, 
&c''  of  which  read  *  Pet.  Thyraeus  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Tract 

1  Sometimes   they  seduce  too  simple  gant,  patinas  mundant,  Ugnft  portant, 

men  into  their  mountain  retreats,  where  equos  curant,   &c.         <  Ad  ministeiia 

they  exhibit  wonderful  sights  to  their  utuntur.        »  Where  treasure  Is  hid  (a* 

manrelling  eyes,  and  astonish  their  ears  some  think)  or  some  murder,  or  such  like 

br  the  sound  of  bells,  &c.        «  Lib.  de  rillany  committed.         *  Lib.  16,  de  re- 

aiph.  et  PigmsBis  Olaus,  lib.  8.        »  Lib.  rum  varietat.        •  Vel  spiritus  sunt  hu- 

7,  cap.  14,  qui  et  in  fiimulitio  Tiris  et  jusmodi  damnatorum,  vel  ^  purgatoito. 

teminis  buerViunt,  oonolayia  scopis  pur-  yel  ipsi  daemones,  c.  4. 
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de  hcis  infesUsy  part  1,  et  cap.  4,  who  will  have  them  to  be 
devils  or  the  souls  of  damned  men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else 
souls  out  of  purgatory  that  seek  ease ;  for  such  examples 
peruse  *  Sigismundus  Scheretzius,  lib.  de  spectris,  part  1,  c.  1, 
which  he  saith  he  took  out  of  Luther  most  part ;  there  be 
many  instances..  *  Plinius  Secundus  remembers  such  a  Jiouse 
at  Athens,  which  Athenodorus  the  philosopher  hired,  which 
no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear  of  devils.  Austin,  de  Civ. 
Deiy  lib.  22,  cap,  1,  relates  as  much  of  Hesperius  the  Trib- 
une's house,  at  Zubeda,  near  their  iaty  of  Hippos,  vexed  with 
evil  spirits,  to  his  great  hindrance,  Cum  afflictione  animcdium 
et  servorum  stwrum.  Many  such  instances  are  to  be  read  in 
Niderius  Formicar,  lib,  5,  cap,  xii.  3,  &c  Whether  I  may 
call  these  Zim  and  Ochim,  which  Isaiah,  cap.  xiii.  21,  speaks 
p^  I  make  a  doubt  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Scheretz 
lib.  1,  de  spect.  cap,  4,  he  is  full  <rf  examples.  These  kinds 
of  devils  many  times  appear  to  men,  and  afiright  them  out 
of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at  *  noonday,  sometimes  at 
nights,  counterfeiting  dead  men's  ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula, 
which  (saith  Sue^nius)  was  ^een  to  walk  in  Lavinia's  gar- 
den, where  his  body  was  buried,  spirits  haunted,  and  the 
house  wher^  he  died,  ^NuUa  nox  sine  terrore  transacta,  donee 
iru^endio  consumpta;  every  night  this  happened,  there  was 
no  quietness,  till  the  house  was  burned.  About  Hecla,  in 
Iceland,  ghosts  commonly  walk,  animal  mortuorum  simtdan- 
tes,  saith  Job.  Anan.  lib.  3,  de  not.  dam.  Olaus,  lib,  2,  cap.  2, 
NataL  TaHopid.  Ub.  de  apparit.  spir.  Kommannus  de  mirac. 
mort,  part.  1,  cap.  44,  such  sights  are,  frequently  seen  circa 
sepulehra  et  vfumasteria,  ssdth  Lavat.  lib,  1,  cap,  19,  in  monas- 
teries and  about  churchyards,  hca  paludinosay  ampla  adiJUna^ 
S^olitaria,  et  cade  hominum  notaia,  S^c.  (marshes,  great  build- 
ings, solitaiy  places,  or  remarkable  as  the  scene,  of  some 
murder.)  Thyreus  adds,  ubi  graviits  peccatum  est  commissumy 

1  Qnldam  lemures  domesticis  instra-  &c.       *  Epist.  lib.  7.       '  Meridionalea 

mentis  noctu  ludunt :  patinas,  ollas,  can-  Dsemones  Cicogna  calls  them  or  Alastorei 

thaias,  et  alia  yasa  dqjiciuDt,  et  quidam  1.  8,  cap.  9.  ^  Sueton.  o.  69,  in  Oa 

?oce8  emittunt,  ejnlant,  risum  emittunt,  ligula.  ' 

fee,  nt  canes  n^,  fetes,  yariis  formis, 

VOL.  I.  17 
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irnpii  pauperum  oppressores  et  nequiter  insignes  habitant 
(where  some  very  heinous  crime  was  committed,  there  the 
impious  and  infamous  generally  dwell).  These  spirits  often 
foretell  men's  deaths  by  several  signs,  as  knocking,  groanings, 
&c.,  *  though  Rich.  Argentine,  c.  18,  cfe  prcestigiis  cUemonum, 
will  ascribe  these  predictions  to  good  angels,  out  of  the  au- 
thority of  Ficinus  and  others ;  prodigia  in  ohitu  principum 
tcepius  conttngunt,  S^c,  (prodigies  frequently  occur  at  the 
deaths  of  illustrious  men),  as  in  the  Lateran  church  in 
t  Rome,  the  popes*  deaths  are  foretold  by  Sylvester's  tomb. 
Near  Rupes  Nova* in  Finland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden, 
there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  before  the.  governor  of  the  castle 
dies,  a  spectrum,  in  the  habit  of  Arion  with  his  harp,  appears, 
and  makes  excellent  music,  like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire, 
which  (they  say)  presage  death  to  the  master  of  the  family ; 
or  that  ^  oak  in  Lanthadran  park  in  Cornwall,  which  fore- 
shows as  much.  Many  families  in  Europe  are  so  put  in 
mind  of  their  last  by  such  predictions,  and  many  men  are 
forewarned  (if  we  may  believe  Paracelsus)  by  familiar  spirits 
in  divers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owls,  which  often  hover 
about  sick  men's  chambers,  vel  quia  morientium  /(editatem 
sentiunt,  as  ^  Baracellus  conjectures,  et  ideo  super  tectum  in" 
Jlrmorum  crocitant,  because  they  smell  a  corse ;  or  for  that 
(as  *  Bemardinus  de  Bustis  thinketh)  Grod  permits  the  devil 
to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and  such  like  creatures,  to 
scare  such  as  live  wickedly  here  on  earth.  A  little  before 
Tull/s  death  (saith  Plutarch)  the  crows  made  a  mighty  noise 
about  him,  tumukuose  perstrepentes,  they  pulled  the  pillow 
from  under  his  head.  Rob.  Gaguinus  hist.  Franc  Ub.  8, 
telleth  such  another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  of  Johannes 
de  Monteforti,  a  French  lord,  anno  1345,  taTita  corvorum 
muUitudo  cedibus  morientis  insedit,  quantam  esse  in  GaUia 
nemo  judicdsset  (a  multitude  of  crows  alighted  on  the  house 
of  the  dying  man,  such  as  no  one  imagined  existed  in  France). 

•  Strozdiis  Cicogna,  lib.  8.  mag.  cap.  6.    Geniali,  folio  187.        '  Part.  1,  o.  19. 
t  Idem  c.  18.  ^  M.  Carew,  Surrey  of    Abdnount  eos  ^  recta  ria,  et  liam  iter 

Ccniwall,  Ub.  2,  folio  140.  <  Horto    fkcientibuB  intercludunt. 
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Such  prodigies  are  very  frequent  in  authors.  See  more  of 
these  in  the  said  Lavater,  Thyreus  ds  hds  infesHs,  part  3, 
cap.  58.  Ptctoritis,  Delrio,  Gicogna,  lib.  3,  cap.  9.  Necro- 
mancers take  upon  them  to  raise  and  lay  them  at  their  pleas- 
ures ;  and  so  likewise  those  which  Mizaldus  calls  Ambulones, 
that  walk  about  midnight  on  great  heaths  and  desert  places, 
which  (saith  ^  Lavater)  "  draw  men  out  of  the  way,  and  lead 
them  all  night  a  by-way,  or  quite  bar  them  of  their  way ; " 
these  have  several  names  in  several  places;  we  commonly 
caU  them  Pucks.  In  the  deserts  of  Lop,  in  Asia,  such  illu- 
sions of  walking  spirits  are  often  perceived,  as  you  may  read 
in  M.  Paulus,  the  Venetian  his  travels;  if  one  lose  his 
company  by  chance,  these  devils  will  call  him  by  his  name, 
and  counterfeit  voices  of  his  companions  to  seduce  him. 
Hieronym.  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  hiUs  of  Spain,  relates 
of  a  great  ^  mount  in  Cantabria,  where  such  spectrums  are 
to  be  seen ;  Lavater  and  Cicogna  have  variety  of  examples 
of  spirits  and  walking  devils  in  this  kind.  Sometimes  they 
sit  by  the  highway  side,  to  give  men  falls,  and  make  their 
horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride  (if  you  will  believe  the 
relation  of  that  holy  man  Ketellus  in  *  Nubrigensis,  that  had 
an  especial  grace  to  see  devils,  Gratiam  divinitus  coUatamy 
and  talk  with  them,  Et  impavidtis  cum  spiritihus  sermonem 
miscere,  without  offence,)  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur  his  horse 
for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoice  at  it ;  with  many  such 
pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as 
much  harm.  Olaus  Magnus,  lib.  6,  cap.  19,  makes  six  kinds 
of  them ;  some  bigger,  some  less.  These  (saith  '  Munster) 
are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  metals,  and  are  some  of 
them  noxious  ;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  metal-men  in 
many  places  account  it  good  luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich 

1  lib.  1,  cap.  44.    Baemonnm  cernnn-  •  Lib.  2,  cap.  21.     Offendicala  ftcinnt 

tur  et  aadiuntur  ibi  firequentes  illosiones,  transeuntibus  in  -na,  et  petulanter  ridet 

imde  yiatoribus  cayendum  ne  se  disso-  cum  yel  hominem  Tel  jumentum  ejtui 

sient,  ant  it  tergo  maneant,  voces  enim  pedes  atterere  Ikoiant,  et  mazimd  si  homo 

fingunt  soeiorom,  ut  k  recto  itinere  ab-  maledictis  et  calcaribuB  ueviat.       *  In 

ducant,  &e.      <  Mons  sterilis  et  nivosus,  Gomnogr. 
ubi  iatempesta  nocte  umbra  appai'ent. 
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ore  when  they  see  than.  Georgius  Agricola,  in  his  book  d€ 
subterraneis  ammarUihus,  cap,  37,  reckons  two  more  notable 
kinds  of  them,  which  he  calls  ^  Getuli  and  Cobali,  both  "  are 
clothed  after  the  manner  of  metal-men,  and  will  many  time^ 
imitate  their  works.**  Their  office,  aa  Pictorius  and  Paracel- 
sus think,  is  to  keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all 
at  once  revealed;  and  besides,  ^  Cicogna  avers  that  they  are 
the  frequent  causes  of  those  horrible  earthquakes  "  which 
often  swallow  up,  not  only  houses,  but  whole  idands  and 
cities  ; "  in  his  third  book,  cap,  11,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
torture  the  souls  of  damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgment; 
their  egress  and  regress  some  suppose  to  be  about  ^tna, 
Lipari,  Mons  Hecla  in  Iceland,  Vesuvius,  Terra  del  Fuego, 
&c.,  because  many  shrieks  and  fearful  cries  are  continually 
heard  thereabouts,  and  familiar  apparitions  of  dead  men, 
ghosts  and  goblins. 

Their  Offices,  Operations,  Stucfy,']  Thus  the  devil  reigns, 
and  in  a  thousand  several  shapes,  ^'as  a  roaring  lion  still 
seeks  whom  he  may  devour,"  1  Pet.  v.,  by  earth,  sea,  land, 
air,  as  yet  unconfined,  though  *  some  will  have  his  proper 
place  the  air ;  all  that  space  l)etween  us  and  the  moon  for 
them  that  transgressed  least,  and  hell  for  the  wickedest  of 
them.  Hie  vdut  in  carcere  ad  Jmem  mtmdi,  twfic  in  locum 
Junestiorem  trudendi,  as  Austin  holds  de  Oivit,  Dei,  e*  22,  lib, 
14,  cap,  3  et  23 ;  but  be  where  he  will,  he  rageth  while  he 
may  to  comfort  himsdf,  as  'Lactantius  thinks,  with  other 
men's  falls,  he  labours  all  he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same 
pit  of  perdition  with  him.  "  For  *  men's  miseries,  calamities, 
and  ruins  are  the  devil's  banqueting  dishes."  By  many 
temptations  and  several  engines,  he  se^  to  captivate  our 


I  Vestiti  more  metallicomm,  gestua  et  bus.     Idea.  Thyiena   de   locii  infestis. 

opera  eorum  imitantur.       *  Immiaso  in  >  Lactantius  2,  de  origine  erroris,  cap.  16, 

teme  carceres  rento  horribiles  terr»  mo>>  hi  ma%ni  spirltus  per  omnon  terram 

tus  efficiunt,  quibus  saepe  non  domos  Tagantur,  et  solatium   perditionis  8u» 

modo  et  turres,  sed  ciyitates  integraB  et  perdendis  hominibus  operantor.      ^Mcmt- 

busulse  haustae  sunt.        *  Hierom.  in  8  talium  calamitates  epulse  sunt  maloruni 

Bphes.    Ideal  Michaelis,  o.  4,  de  spirlti-  dsemontun,  Syaesios. 
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Kouls.  The  Lord  of  Lies,  saith  *  Austin,  "As  lie  was  de- 
ceived himself,  he  seeks  to  deceive  others,  the  ringleader  tc 
all  naughtiness,  as  he  did  by  Eve  and  Cain,  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, so  would  he  do  by  all  the  worid.  Sometimes  he 
tempts  by  covetousness,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  &c., 
errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills,  protects,  and  rides  some  men,  as 
they  do  their  horses.  He  studies  our  overthrow,  and  gen- 
erally seeks  our  destruction  ; "  and  although  he  pretend  many 
times  human  good,  and  vindicate  himself  for  a  god  by  curing 
of  several  diseases,  cegris  sanitatem,  et  ccBcis  luminis  usum 
rcsdtitendo,  as  Austin  declares,  lib.  10,  de  Civit.  JDei,  cap.  6, 
as  Apollo,  -^sculapius,  Isis,  of  old  have  done ;  divert  plagues, 
assist  them  in  wars,  pretend  their  happiness,  yet  nihil  his 
impurius,  scelestius,  nihit  humano  generi  infestivs,  nothing  so 
impure,  nothing  so  pernicious,  as  may  well  appear  by  their 
tyrannical  and  bloody  sacrifices  of  men  to  Saturn  and  Moloch, 
which  are  still  in  use  among  those  barbarous  Indians,  their 
several  deceits  and  cozenings  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their 
false  oracles,  sacrifices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts, 
penury,  &c  Heresies,  superstitious  observations  of  meats, 
times,  &c.,  by  which  they  ^  crucify  the  souls  of  mortal  men, 
as  shall  be  showed  in  our  Treatise  of  Religious  Melancholy. 
Modico  adhuc  tempore  sinitur  malignari,  as  'Bernard  ex- 
presseth  it,  by  God's  permission  he  rageth  awhile,  hereafter 
to  be  confined  to  hell  and  darkness,  "  which  is  prepared  for 
him  and  his  angels,"  Mat.  xxv. 

How  far  their  power  doth  extend  it  is  hard  to  determine ; 
what  the  ancients  held  of  their  effects,  force  and  operationa, 
I  will  briefly  show  you :  Plato  in  Critias,  and  after  him  his 

1  Doroinns  mendacii  &  aeipso  deceptus.  odoret.  in  11.    Cor.  ep.  22.    Ghrys.  horn. 

Alios  decipere  cupit,  adyersarins  humani  68,  in  12     Oen.  Greg,  in  1,  o.  John.  Bar- 

generis,  luyentor  mortis,  superbiae  insti-  thol.  de  prop.  1.  2,  c.  20.    Zanch.  1.  4,  de 

tutor,  radix   malitise,  scelerum   caput,  mails  angelis.    Perer.  in  Gen.  1.  8,  in  e. 

princeps  omnium  vitiorum,  fuit  inde  in  6,  2       Origen.  ssepe  prseliis  intersunt, 

Dei  contumeliam,  hominum  perniciem:  itinera   et   negotia   nostra    quaecunque 

de  horum  conalibus  et  operationibus  1^^  dirigunt,  claidestinis  subsidiis   optatoa 

Epiphanium.  2  Tom.  lib.  2.    Dionysium.  ssepe  prsebent  successus.  Pet.  Uar.  in 

e.  4.     Ambros.  Epistol.  lib.  10,  ep.  et  84.  Sam.   &c.,  Ruscam  de  inferno.        >  B( 

August,  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  6,  c.  9,  lib.  8,  cap.  velut   mancipia   clrcumfert   Pseilus. 

22,  lib.  9, 18,  lib.  10, 21.    Theophil.  in  12.  s  Lib.  de  trans,  mut.  Malao.  ep. 
Mat.  Pasil.  ep.  141.    Leonem  Ser.  Ttie-  • 
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followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  devils,  "  were  men's 
governors  and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we  are  of 
our  cattle."  * "  They  govern  provinces  and  kingdoms  by 
oracles,  auguries,  dreams,  rewards,"  and  punishments,  prophe- 
cies, inspirations,  sacrifices,  and  religious  superstitions,  varied 
in  as  many  forms  as  there  be  diversity  of  spirits  ;  they  send 
wars,  plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health,  dearth,  plenty,  ^Ad-^ 
stantes  hie  jam  nobis,  spectantes,  et  arbitrantes,  S^c.^  as  appears 
by  those  histories  of  Thucydides,  Livius,  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassus,  with  many  others  that  are  full  of  their  wonderful 
stratagems,  and  were  therefore  by  those  Eoman  and  Greek 
commonwealths  adored  and  worshipped  for  gods  with  prayers 
and  sacrifices,  &c.  *  In  a  word.  Nihil  magis  qucBrunt  quam 
meturn  et  admirationem  hominum  ;  *  and  as  another  hath  it, 
Did  non  potest,  quam  impotenti  ardore  in  homines  dominium, 
et  Divinos  ctdtos  mcUigni  spiritus  affectent.^  Tritemius  in  his 
book  de  septem  secundis,  assigns  names  to  such  angels  as  are 
governors  of  particular  provinces,  by  what  authority  I  know 
not,  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Asclepiades  a 
Grecian,  Rabbi  Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and 
Rabbi  Azariel,  Arabians  (as  I  find  them  cited  by  *  Cicogna) 
farther  add,  that  they  are  not  our  governors  only,  Sed  ex 
eorum  concordid  et  discordid,  boni  et  mcdi  affectus  promanant, 
but  as  they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree; 
stand  or  fall.  Juno  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a 
good  friend,  Jupiter  indifferent,  j^ua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas 
iniqua  fait ;  some  are  for  us  still,  some  against  us,  Premente 
Deo,fert  Deus  alter  opem.  Religion,  policy,  public  and  pri- 
vate quarrels,  wars  are  procured  by  them,  and  they  are 
'  delighted  perhaps  to  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks, 
bulls,  and  dogs,  bears,  &c.,  plagues,  dearths  depend  on  them, 
our  bene  and  male  esse,  and  almost  all  our  other  peculiar 

1  Custodee  sunt  hominum,  et  eorum,  and  admiration  of  men."  5  "  It  !■ 

ut   nos  animalium  :    tum  et  provinciis  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  impotent 

prseporiti  regunt  auguriis,  somniis,  orac-  ardour  with  which  these  malignant  spir- 

ulii,  prsemiis,  &c.        ^  Lypsius  Physiol,  its  aspire  to  the  honour  of  bebig  dirinehr 

Stoic,  lib.  1,  cap.  19.        3  Leo  Suavis.  worshipped."         6  Omnif.  mag.  lib.  2. 

Idem   et   Tritemius.         ^  "'  They    seek  cap.  28.        J  Ludus  deorum  snmus 
nothing   more  eamsAtly  than  the  fear 
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actions,  for  (as  Anthony  Rosea  contends,  lih  5,  cap.  18, 
every  man  hath  a  good  and  a  bad  angel  attending  on  him 
in  particular,  all  his  life  long,  which  Jamblichus  calls  dcemo^ 
nem,)  prefermente,  losses,  weddings,  deaths,  rewards,  and 
punishments,  and  as  ^  Proclus  will,  all  oflSces  whatsoever, 
alii  genetricem,  alii  opificem  potestatem  haberit,  Sfc,  and  sev- 
eral names  they  give  them  according  to  their  oflSces,  as  Lares 
Indijetes,  Praestites,  &c  When  the  Arcades  in  that  battle 
at  Cheronae,  which  was  fought  against  King  Philip  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  had  deceitfully  carried  themselves,  long 
after,  in  the  very  same  place,  Diis  Grcecice  vUorihis  (saith 
mine  author)  they  were  miserably  slain  by  Metellus  the 
Roman  ;  so  likewise,  in  smaller  matters,  they  will  have 
things  fall  out,  as  these  honi  and  mali  genii  favour  or  dis- 
like us  ;  Satumi  non  conveniunt  Jovialibus^  S^c,  He  that  is 
Satuminus  shall  never  likely  be  preferred.  *  That  base  fel- 
lows are  often  advanced,  undeserving  Gnathoes,  and  vicious 
parasites,  whereas  discreet,  wise,  virtuous  and  worthy  men  are 
neglected  and  unrewarded ;  they  refer  to  those  domineering 
spirits,  or  subordinate  Genii ;  as  they  are  inclined,  or  favour 
men,  so  they  thrive,  are  ruled  and  overcome ;  for  as  •  Liba- 
nius  supposeth  in  our  ordinary  conflicts  and  contentions, 
Genitis  Genio  cedit  et  ohtemperat,  one  genius  yields  and  is 
overcome  by  another.  All  particular  events  almost  they 
refer  to  these  private  spirits  ;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  they 
direct,  teach,  inspire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man 
extraordinary  famous  in  any  art,  action,  or  great  commander, 
Ihat  had  not  familiarem  dcemonem  to  inform  him,  as  Numa, 
Socrates,  and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates,  cap,  128, 
Arcanis  prudentice  civilisy  *  Speciali  siquidem  gratia,  si  a 
Deo  donari  asserunt  magi,  d  Geniis  coelestibus  instrui,  ah 
lis  doceri.     But  these  are  most  erroneous  paradoxes,  inepta 

1  Lib.  de  anima  et  dnmone.        *  Quo-  losophi  non  lemunerentnr,  enm  scnrra  et 

ties  fit,  ut  Principes  Dorittam  aulioum  ineptns  ob  insulsum  jocnm  ssepe  pne- 

diTitiiii  et  dignitatibos  pene  obruant,  et  mlum  leportet,  inde  fit,  &o.       s  Lib.  di 

multomm  annorom  ministrum,  qui  non  Cruent.  Cadayer.         *  Boissardos  e.  0 

iemel  pro  hero  periculum  aubiit,  ne  te-  magia. 
runtio  donent,  &c.    Idem.    Qnod  Phi- 
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et  falmlosce  nugce,  rejected  by  our  divines  and  Christian 
churches.  'Tis  true  thej  have,  by  Grod's  permission,  power 
over  us,  and  we  find  by  experience,  that  they  can  ^  hurt  not 
our  fields  only,  cattle,  goods,  but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At 
Hammel  in  Saxony,  Atu  1484,  20  Junii,  the  devil,  in  like- 
ness of  a  pied  piper,  carried  away  one  himdred  and  thirty 
children  that  were  never  ailer  seen.  Many  times  men  are 
^affrighted  out  of  their  wits,  carried  away  quite,  as  Sche- 
retzius  illustrates,  lib.  1  c.  iv.,  and  severally  molested  by  his 
means,  Plotinus  the  Platonist,  lib.  14,  advers,  Gnos.  laughs 
them  to  scorn,  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can  cause  any 
such  diseases.  Many  think  he  can  work  upon  the  body,  but 
not  upon  the  mind.  But  experience  pronounceth  otherwise, 
that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.  TertuUian  is 
of  this  opinion,  c.  22.  •  "  That  he  can  cause  both  sickness  and 
health,"  and  that  secretly.  *Taurellus  adds  "by  clancular 
poisons  he  can  infect  the  bodies,  and  hinder  the  operations 
of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not,  closely  creeping  into 
them,"  saith  *  Lipsius,  and  so  crucify  our  souls :  M  nociva 
melancholia  furiosos  efficit  For  being  a  spiritual  body,  he 
struggles  with  our  spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and  suggests  (accord- 
ing to  •  Cardan,  verba  sine  voce,  species  sine  visu,  envy,  lust, 
anger,  &c.)  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  pei'fbrms  it,  Biarmannus,  in  his  Ora- 
tion against  Bodine,  sufficiently  declares.  *  "  He  begins  first 
with  the  fantasy,  and  moves  that  so  strongly,  that  no  reason 
is  able  to  resist.  Now  the  fantasy  he  moves  by  mediation 
of  humours ;  although  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  devil  can  alter  the  mind,  and  produce  this  disease  of  him- 

1  Godelmauus  cap.  8,  lib.  1,  de  Magis.  et  Tenenia  nobis  ignotia  corpus  Inflcera. 

Idem  Zanchius  lib.  4,   cap.  10  et  11,  de  6  Irrepentes  corporibus   occultd  morbos 

malis  angelis.         s  Nociya  MeLincholia  flngunt,  mentes  terrent,  membra  distor- 

furiosos  efficit,  et  quandoque  penitua  in-  quent.  lips.  Pbil.  Stoic.  1. 1,  c.  19.      ^  De 

terficit.  G.  Picolomineus  IdemqueZancb.  rerum  var.  1. 16,  c.  98.        7  Qunm  mens 

cap.  10,  lib.  4,  si  Deus  permittat,  corpora  immediate  decipi  nequit,  primum  movet 

nostra  movere  possunt,  alterare,  quoTis  phantasiam,  et  ita  obfirmat  yanis  concep- 

morbonim  et  malorimi  genere  afficere,  tibus  ant  ut  ne  quern  fiusultati  aestimar 

imo  et  in  ipsa  penetrare  et  saeyire.     ^In-  tivae  rationi  locum  relinquat.     Spbritoa 

ducere  potest  morbos  et  sanitates.    *  Vis-  malus  inyadit  animam,  turbat  senaus,  in 

cerum  actiones  potest  inhibere  latenter,  furorem  copjicit.    Austin,  de  Tit.    BmI 
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self.  Quibusdam  medicorum  visum,  saith  ^Avicenna,  qudd 
Melancholia  contingat  a  dcemonio.  Of  the  same  miud  is 
Psellus  and  Rhasis  the  Arab,  lib,  1,  Tract.  9,  Cont.  ^  "  That 
this  disease  proceeds  especially  from  the  devil,  and  from  him 
alone."  Ai'culanus,  cap.  6  in  9,  Rhasis,  -^lianus  Montaltus 
in  his  9  cap.,  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1,  part  2,  cap.  11,  con- 
firm as  much,  that  the  devil  can  cause  this  disease ;  by  reason 
many  times  that  the  parties  affected  prophesy,  speak  strange 
language,  but  non  sine  interventu  humorisy  not  without  the 
humour,  as  he  interprets  himself;  no  more  doth  Avicenna, 
si  contingat  a  cUemonio,  sufficit  nobis  ut  convertat  complex^ 
ionem  ad  choleram  nigram,  et  sit  causa  efus  propinqua  cholera 
nigra  ;  the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust,  which  *  Pompo- 
natius  likewise  labours  to  make  good ;  Galgerandus  of  Man- 
tua, a  famous  physician,  so  cured  a  daemoniacal  woman  in  his 
rime,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging  black  choler,  and 
thereupon  belike  this  humour  of  Melancholy  is  called  Bal- 
neum Diaboli,  the  Devil's  Bath ;  the  devil  spying  his  oppor- 
tunity of  such  humours  drives  them  many  times  to  despair, 
fury,  rage,  &c.,  mingling  himself  amongst  these  humours. 
This  is  that  which  TertuUian  avers,  Gorporibus  infligant 
acerbos  casus,  animceque  reperUinos,  membra  distorquent,  oc» 
cuke  repentes,  S^c,  and  which  Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove, 
Immiscent  se  mali  Genii  pravis  humoribus,  atque  atrce  bilij 
S^c.  And  •  Jason  Pratensis,  ^  that  the  devil,  being  a  slender, 
incomprehensible  spirit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  him- 
self into  human  bodies,  and  cunningly  couched  in  our  bowels 
vitiate  our  healths,  terrify  our  souls  with  fearful  dreams,  and 
shake  our  mind  with  furies."  And  in  another  place,  **  These 
unclean  spirits  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixed  with  our 
melancholy  humours,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  them- 
selves as  in  another  heaven."    Thus  he  argues,  and  that  they 

1  Lib.  8.  Fen.  1,  Tract.  4,  o.  18.       *  A  vitiare,  sompiis  anlmas  terrere  et  mentes 

Dnmone  maxima  proficiscif  et  saspe  solo,  furoribus  quatere.  Insinoantsemelachol- 

•  Lib.  de  incant.        »  Caep.  de  mania  lib.  icormn  penetrallbus,  intua  ibique  oonsi- 

je  morbis  cerebri ;  Dnsmones,  quum  ftint  duiit  et  deliciantur  tanquam  ^n  r^one 

teaaes  et  incomprehemibiles  spiritus,  se  olarissimorum  sideramf  coguuique  aoi- 

insinuare  corporibns  hnraanis  possunt.  et  mum  ftirere. 
occolte  in  Tisceribus  i^perti,  yiUetudinem 
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go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a  hive,  and  so  pro- 
voke and  tempt  us  as  they  perceive  our  temperature  inclined 
of  itself,  and  most  apt  to  be  deluded.  ^  Agrippa  and  ^  Lava- 
ter  are  persuaded,  that  this  humour  invites  the  devil  to  it, 
wheresoever  it  is  in  extremity,  and  of  all  other,  melancholy 
persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and  illu« 
sions,  and  most  apt  to  entertain  them,  and  the  devil  best  able 
to  work  upon  them.  But  whether  by  obsession,  or  posses- 
sion, or  otherwise,  I  will  not  determine  ;  'tis  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. Delrio  the  Jesuit,  Tom,  3,  lih,  6,  Springer  and  his 
colleague,  maJL  mcdef.  Pet.  Thyreus  the  Jesuit,  lib,  de  dcemr- 
oniacis,  de  lods  infestis,  de  Terrificationihus  noctumiSf 
Hieronimus  Mengus  Flagel.  deem,  and  others  of  that  rank 
ci  pontifical  writers,  it  seems,  by  their  exorcisms  and  conjura- 
tions approve  of  it,  having  forged  many  stories  to  that  pur- 
pose. A  nun  did  eat  a  lettuce  *  without  grace,  or  signing 
it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  instantly  possessed. 
Durand.  lib,  6,  Rationall.  c,  86,  numb.  8,  relates  that  he  saw 
a  wench  possessed  in  Bononia  with  two  devils,  by  eating  an 
unhallowed  pomegranate,  as  she  did  afterwards  confess,  when 
she  was  cured  by  exorcisms.  And  therefore  our  Papists  do 
sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  Ne  damon 
ingredi  ausit,  and  exorcise  all  manner  of  meats,  as  being  un- 
clean or  accursed  otherwise,  as  Bellarmine  defends.  Many 
such  stories  I  find  amongst  pontifical  writers,  to  prove  their 
*ssertions,  let  them  free  their  own  credits ;  some  few  I  will 
recite  in  this  kind  out  of  most  approved  physicians.  Corne- 
lius Gemma,  Ub.  2,  de  not.  mirac.  c.  4,  relates  of  a  young 
maid,  called  Katherine  Gualter,  a  cooper's  daughter.  An. 
1571,  that  had  such  strange  passions  and  convulsions,  three 
men  could  not  sometimes  hold  her ;  she  purged  a  live  eel, 
which  he  saw  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  touched  it  himself; 
but  the  eel  afterwards  vanished ;  she  vomited  some  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  fulsome  stuff  of  all  colours,  twice  a  day  for 

1  Lib.  1,  cap.  6,  occult.  Philos.  part  1,    sanctiflcatione  8ic'&  d»mone   obscessa. 
cap.  1,  de  spectria.        >  Sine  cruce  et    dial.        >  Qreg.  pag.  c.  9. 
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fourteen  days ;  and  after  that  she  voided  great  balls  of  hair, 
pieces  of  wood,  pigeons'  dung,  parchment,  goose  dung,  coals ; 
and  after  them  two  pounds  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again 
coals  and  stones,  o£  which  some  had  inscriptions  bigger  than 
a  walnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of  glass,  brass,  &c.,  besides 
paroxysms  of  laughing,  weeping,  and  ecstasies,  &c  M  hoe 
(inquit)  cum  horrore  vicU,  this  I  saw  with  horror.  They 
could  do  no  good  on  her  by  physic,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy. 
Marcellus  Donatus,  lib.  2,  c.  I,  de  mecL  mirab.  hath  such  an- 
other story  of  a  country  fellow,  that  had  four  knives  in  his 
belly,  Instar  serrcB  dentatos,  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one  a 
span  long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe,  with  much  bag 
gage  of  like  sort,  wonderftil  to  behold ;  how  it  should  come 
into  his  guts,  he  concludes,  Gerte  non  aMo  quam  dcemonis  as- 
tuHd  et  dolo,  (could  assuredly  only  have  been  through  the 
artifice  of  the  devil).  Langius,  JEpist.  mecL  lib.  1,  Bpist.  38, 
hath  many  relations  to  this  effect,  and  so  hath  Christopherus 
k  Vega ;  Wierus,  Skenkius,  Scribonius,  all  agree  that  they 
are  done  by  the  subtlety  and  illusion  of  the  devil.  If  you 
shall  ask  a  reason  of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our  patience ;  for  as 
*  Tertullian  holds.  Virtus  non  est  virtus^  nisi  comparem  habet 
aUquem,  in  quo  superando  vim  suam  ostendaiy  'tis  to  try  us 
and  our  faith,  'ti3  for  our  offences,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
our  sins,  by  God's  permission  they  do  it,  Gamijices  vindictce 
jusUe  Dei^  as  ^Tolosanus  styles  them,  Executioners  of  his 
will ;  or  rather  as  David,  Ps.  78,  ver.  49.  "  He  cast  upon 
them  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  vexa- 
tion, by  sending  out  of  evil  angels ;"  so  did  he  afflict  Job,  Saul, 
the  Lunatics  and  demoniacal  persons  whom  Christ  cured, 
Mat  iv.  8,  Luke  iv.  11,  Luke  xiii.,  Mark  ix.,  Tobit  viii.  3, 
&c.  This,  I  say,  happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin,  for  theil 
want  of  faith,  incredulity,  weakness,  distrust,  <&c. 

•  Penvlt.  de  opillo.    DeL       i  Lib.  28,  eap.  20,  f  mn.  a. 
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SuBSECT.  III. — Of  Witches  and  Magicians,  how  they  causi 
Melancholy. 
You  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  himself,  now  you 
shall  hear  what  he  can  perform  by  his  instruments,  who  are 
many  times  worse  (if  it  be  possible)  than  he  himself,  and  to 
satisfy  their  revenge  and  lust  cause  more  mischief,  MvUa  enim 
mala  non  egisset  cUsmon,  nisi  provocatus  a  sayis,  as  ^  Erastus 
tliinks ;  much  harm  had  never  been  done,  had  he  not  been 
provoked  by  witches  to  it  He  had  not  appeared  in  Samuel's 
shape,  if  the  Witch  of  Endor  had  let  him  alone ;  or  repre- 
sented those  serpents  in  Pharo's  presence,  had  not  the  magi- 
cians urged  him  unto  it ;  Nee  morbus  vel  hominihus,  vel  brutis 
infUgeret  (Erastus  maintains)  si  sagm  guiescerent ;  men  and 
cattle  might  go  free,  if  the  witches  would  let  him  alone. 
Many  deny  witches  at  all,  or  if  there  be  any  they  can  do  no 
harm ;  of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  Ub.  3,  cap.  53,  de  prtBsHg. 
deem.  Austin  Lerchemer,  a  Dutch  writer,  Biarmannus,  Ewich- 
ius,  Euwaldus,  our  countryman  Scot ;  with  him  in  Horace, 

**  Somnia,  terrores  Magicos,  miracola,  sagas, 
Noctumos  Lemures,  portentaqae  Thessala  risu 
Excipiant'* 

Say,  can  yon  langh  indignant  at  the  schemes 
pf  magic  terrors,  visionary  dreams, 
Portentous  wonders,  witching  imps  of  HqU, 
The  nightly  goblin,  and  enchanting  spell? 

They  laugh  at  all  such  stories  ;  but  on  the  contrary  are  most 
lawyeris,  divines,  physicians,  philosophers,  Austin,  Hemingius, 
Danaeus,  Chytraeus,  Zanchius,  Aretius,  &c.,  Delrio,  Springer, 
*  Niderius  lib.  5,  Fomicar.  Cuiatius,  Bartolus,  consil.  6,  torn, 
1,  Bodine  dcemoniant.  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  Grodelman,  Damhode- 
rius,  &c,  Paracelsus,  Erastus,  Scribanius,  Camerarius,  &c. 
The  parties  by  whom  the  devil  deals,  may  be  reduced  to 
these  two,  such  as  command  him  in  show  at  least,  as  con- 
jurors, and  magicians,  whose  detestable  and  horrid  mysteries 

1  De  Lamiis.  •  Bt  quomodo  Teneflei  flant  enanat 
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are  contained  in  their  book  called  *  Arbatell ;  dcemofies  enim 
advocati  prcesto  sunt,  seque  exorciimts  et  conjurationibus 
quasi  cogi  patiwitur,  tU  miserum  magorum  genus,  in  tmpte" 
tote  dettneant.  Or  such  as  are  commanded,  as  witches,  that 
deal  ex  parte  implicit e,  or  expUcite,  as  the  ^  king  hath  well  de- 
fined ;  many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species 
of  sortjerers,  witches,  enchanters,  charmers,  &c.  They  have 
been  tolerated  heretofore  some  of  them  ;  and  magic  hath  been 
publicly  professed  in  former  times,  in  *  Salamanca,  t  Cracow, 
and  other  places,  though  after  censured  by  several  'Uni- 
versities, and  now  generally  contradicted,  though  practised 
by  some  still,  maintained  and  excused,  Tanquam  res  secreta 
qvce  nan  nisi  viris  magnis  et  pecuUari  henejicio  de  Gcdo 
insiructis  communicatur  (I  use  {  Boesartus  his  words)  and 
so  far  approved  by  some  princes,  Ut  nihil  ausi  aggredi  in 
poUticis,  in  sacris,  in  consiliis,  sine  eorum  arbitrio;  they 
consult  still  with  them,  and  dare  indeed  do  nothing  without 
their  advice.  Nero  and  Heliogabalus,  Maxentius,  and  Juli- 
anus  Apostata,  were  never  so  much  addicted  to  magic  of 
old,  as  some  of  our  modem  princes  and  popes  themselves 
are  nowadays.  Erricus  King  of  Sweden  had  an  §  en- 
chanted cap,  by  virtue  of  which,  and  some  magical  murmur 
or  whispering  terms,  he  could  command  spirits,  trouble  the 
air,  and  make  the  wind  stand  which  way  he  would,  insomuch 
that  when  there  was  any  great  wind  or  storm,  the  conmion 
people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now  had  on  his  conjuring 
cap.  But  such  examples  are  infinite.  That  which  they  can 
do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the  devil  himself,  who  is  still  ready 
to  satisfy  their  desires,  to  oblige  th6m  the  more  unto  him. 
They  can  cause  tempests,  storms,  which  is  familiarly  prac- 
tised by  witches  in  Norway,  Iceland,  as  I  have  proved. 
They  can  make  friends  enemies,  and  enemies  friends  by 
philters ;  *  Thirpes  amores  conciliare,  enforce  love,  tell  any 

*I)eqiiopliml«fpu{nBoi88ardoIib.  1,  P.  Lombardi.        $  Prasfltt.  de  magis  et 

de  pnestig.       i  Rex  Jacobus  Daemonol.  yeneflds.        $  Rotatum  Pileam  babebat^ 

1. 1,  e.  8.         *  An  unlTersi^  in  Spain  in  quo  yentos  yiolentoa  c  ieret,  aerem  tnxw 

old  Castile.  t  The  chief  town  in  Po-  baret,  et  in  quam  parte  p,  &o.       «  Bras 

land.  <  Oxford  and  Paris,  see  flnem  tos. 
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man  where  his  friends  are,  about  what  employed  though  in 
tiie  most  remote  places ;  and  if  they  will,  *  "  bring  their 
sweethearts  to  them  by  nighty  upon  a  goat's  back  flying  in 
the  au*."  Sigismund  Scheretzius,  part  1,  cap.  9,  de  spect^ 
reports  confidently,  that  he  conferred  with  sundry  such,  that 
had  been  so  carried  many  miles,  and  that  he  heard  witches 
themselves  confess  as  much  ;  hurt  and  infect  men  and  beasts, 
vines,  com,  cattle,  plants,  make  women  abortive,  not  to 
oonceive,t  barren,  men  and  women  unapt  and  unable,  mar- 
ried and  unmarried,  fifly  several  ways,  saith  Bodine,  lib.  2, 
r.  2,  fly  in  the  air,  meet  when  and  where  they  will,  as 
Cicogna  proves,  and  Lavat  de  spec.  pari.  2,  c.  17,  ''steal 
young  children  out  of  their  cradles,  mintsterio  cUemonum^ 
and  put  deformed  in  their  rooms,  which  we  call  changelingSy^ 
saith  t  Scheretzius, /Mzrf.  1,  c.  6,  make  men  victorious,  fortu- 
nate, eloquent;  and  therefore  in  those  ^cient monomaehies 
and  combats  they  were  searched  of  old,  *  they  had  no  magical 
^arms ;  they  can  make  ^  stick  frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a 
riapier's  point,  musket  shot,  andi  never  be  wounded ;  of  which 
read  more  in  Boissardus,  c€^.  &.  de  Magid^  the  qianner  of 
the  adjuration,  and  by  whom  *tis  made,  where  and  how 
to  be  used  in  expeditiomhus  heUicis^  prceliisy  dueUis^  S^e^ 
with  many,  peculiar  instances  and  examples ;  they  can  walk 
in  fiery  furnaces,  make  men  feel  no  pain  on, the  rack,  aui 
alias  torturas  sentire  ;  they  can  stanch  blood,  *  represent  dead 
men's  shapes,  alter  and  turn  themselves  and  others  into 
several  forms,  at  their  pleasures.  §  Agaberta,  a  famous 
witch  in  Lapland,  would  do  as  much  publicly  to  all  specta-^ 
tors,  Modo  PusiUa,  modd  amts,  modd  procera  ut  queretis^ 
mode  vacca,  txdis^  coluber,  S^c.  Now  young,  now  oLdy  higl^ 
low,  like  a  cow,  like  a  bird,  a  snake,  and  what  not?  she 
could  represent  to  others  what  forms  they  most  desired  to 
see,   show  them   friends   absent,    reveal    secrets,    maocimA 

*  Hinisterlo  hire!  tioeturni.        t  Ster-  Teroram  ooqjeotir.        i  Millet.       f  D. 

lies  nuptos  et  inhabiles,  Tide  Petram  de  Luther,  in  primum  pneeeptum,  et  Leon 

Palude,    lib.  4,  distinct.  84.     Paulum  Varius,  lib.  1.  de  Faseino.       *  Lavai. 

Gniclandum.  t  In&ntes  matribas  Cicog.        §  BoiBsardaB  de  Bfagb. 

•uffurantur,  aliis  suppodti^te  in  locum. 
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omnium  admtrcttiane,  Sfc.  And  yet  for  all  this  subtlety  of 
theirs,  as  Lypsius  well  observes,  Physiolog.  Stoicor.  lib.  1, 
cap.  17,  neither  these  magicians  nor  devils  themselves  <^ 
take  away  gold  or  letters  out  of  mine  or  Crassus's  chest,  et 
Olientelis  suis  largiri,  for  they  are  base,  poor,  contemptible 
fellows  most  part :  as  *  Bodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  in 
Judicum  decreta  aut  poenas,  in  return  concilia  vel  arcana, 
nihil  in  rem  nummariam  avi  thesaurosy  they  cannot  give 
money  to  their  clients,  alter  judges*  decrees,  or  councils  of 
kings,  these  mintUi  Genii  cannot  do  it,  aUiores  Genii  hoc  sibi 
adservdrunt^  the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  them- 
selves. Now  and  then  peradventure  there  may  be  some 
more  &mous  magidans  like  Simon  Magus,  fApollonius 
Tyaneus,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus,  {Odo  de  Stellis,  that  for  a 
time  can  build  castles  in  the  air,  represent  armies,  &c,  as 
they  are  ^  said  to  have  done,  command  wealth  and  treasure, 
feed  thousands  with  all  variety  of  meats  upon  a  sudden, 
protect  themselves  and  their  followers  from  all  princes'  per- 
secutions, by  removing  from  place  to  place  in  an  instant, 
reveal  secrets,  future  events,  tell  what  is  done  in  far  coun- 
tries, make  them  appear  that  died  long  since,  and  do  many 
such  miracles,  to  the  world's  terror,  admiration,  and  opinioii 
of  deity  to  themselves,  yet  the  devil  forsakes  them  at  last, 
they  come  to  wicked  ends,  and  rard  aut  nunquam  such  im« 
postors  are  to  be  found.  The  vulgar  sort  of  them  can  work 
no  such  feats.  But  to  my  purpose,  they  can,  last  of  all,  cure 
and' cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love  or  hate,  and 
this  of  *  melancholy  amongst  the  rest  Paracelsus,  Tom.  4, 
de  morhisy  amentium.  Tract.  1,  in  express  words  affirms; 
MuUi  fasdnantur  in  melancholiam,  many  are  bewitched 
into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.  The  same  saith 
DanaBus,  lib:  3,  de  sortiariis.  Vidi,  inquit,  qui  Mekn^ 
cholicos  morbos  gravisdmos  indvxerunt:  I  have  seen  those 

•  D»niOD.  lib.  8,  cap.  8.         t  Vide  *  Vixg.  .fineid.  4.    Incantatrioem  desori- 

PbiloBtratum  vita  ejus,  Boissardum  de  bens:  Hseo  se  caxminibus  piCMoittit  m^ 

llagis.      %  Nubrigenses  lege,  lib.  1,  c.  19.  vere  mentes.    Quas  yelit,  ast  aliis  diUM 

Vide  Suidam  de  Paset.    De  Oruent.  Cada-  immittere  ouns. 
Ter.        I  Erastos.  Adolphus  Soribanius. 
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that  have  caused  melancholy  in  the  most  grievous  manner, 
*  dried  up  women's  paps,  cured  gout,  palsy;  this  and  apo- 
plexy, falling  sickness,  which  no  physic  could  help,  solo  tactu^ 
by  touch  alone.  Ruland,  in  his  3  Cent  Cura  91,  gives  an 
instance  of  one  David  Helde,  a  young  man,  who  by  eat- 
ing cakes  which  a  witch  gave  him,  mox  delirare  ccepit^ 
began  to  dote  on  a  sudden,  and  was  instantly  mad ;  F.  H.  D. 
in  ^  Hildesheim,  consulted  about  a  melancholy  man,  thought 
his  disease  was  partly  magical,  and  partly  natural,  because 
he  vomited  pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  lan- 
guages as  he  had  never  been  taught ;  but  such  examples  are 
common  in  Scribanius,  Hercules  de  Saxonia  and  others. 
The  means  by  which  they  work  are  usually  charms,  images, 
as  that  in  Hector  Boethius  of  King  Duffe;  characters 
stamped  of  sundry  metals,  and  at  such  and  such  constella- 
tions, knots,  amulets,  words,  philters,  &c.,  which  generally 
make  the  parties  affected,  melancholy ;  as  •  Monavius  dis- 
courseth  at  large  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Acolsius,  giving 
instance  in  a  Bohemian  baron  that  was  so  troubled  by  a 
philter  taken.  Not  that  there  is  any  power  at  all  in  those 
spells,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous  words';  but  that  the 
devil  doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them.  Ut  Jideles  inde 
magos  (saith  *  Libanius)  in  officio  retineat,  turn  in  consortium 
malefixctorum  vocet. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Stars  a  Cause.     Signs  from  Physiognomy, 
Metoposcopyy  Chiromancy. 

Natubal  causes  are  either  primary  and  universal,  or  sec- 
ondary and  more  particular.  Primary  causes  are  the  heav- 
ens, planets,  stars,  &c.,  by  their  influence  (as  our  astrologers 
hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  effects.  I  will  not  here 
stand  to  discuss  oUter^  whether  stars  be  causes,  or  signs ;  or 
to  apologize  for  judicial  astrology.     If  either  Sextus  Empiri- 

i  Godelmannos,  cap.  7,  lib.  1,  nutri-  fbl.  147.       >  Omnia  pUltra  etcd  inter  88 

enm    mammas    prsBsiccant,   aolo  tactu  differant,  hoc   habent   commune,  quod 

podagram,  apoplexiam,  paralysin,  et  alioe  hominem  officiant  melanoholicum ;  epint. 

morbos,  quos  medidna  curaie  non  pot-  2S1.    Scholtiii.         *  De  Gruent.  C^da* 

erat        ^  Faotua  inde  Blaniaous,  spec  2,  ver. 
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cus,  Picus  Mirandula,  Sextus  ab  Heminga,  Pererius,  Erastus, 
Chambers.  &c.,  have  so  far  prevailed  with  any  man,  that  he 
will  attribute  no  virtue  at  all  to  the  heavens,  or  to  sun,  or 
moon,  more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  innkeeper's  post, 
or  tradesman's  shop,  or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrologi- 
isil  aphorisms  approved  by  experience ;  I  refer  him  to  Bel- 
kntius,  Pirovanus,  Marascalleinis,  Goclenius,  Sir  Christopher 
lleidon,  <&c.  If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  must  an- 
swer, nam  et  docHs  hisce  errorihus  versatus  sum  (for  I  am 
conversant  with  these  learned  errors),  they  do  incline,  but  not 
compel ;  no  necessity  at  all ;  i  agunt  non  cogunt ;  and  so 
gently  incline,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  them ;  sapiens  dom- 
inahitur  astns  ;  they  rule  us,  but  God  rules  them.  All  this 
(methinks)  ^  Joh.  de  Indagine  hath  comprised  in  brief,  Quee- 
ns a  me  quantum  in  nobis  operantur  astra  ?  Sfc.  "  Wilt  thou 
know  how  far  the  stars  work  upon  us  ?  I  say  they  do  but 
incline,  and  that  so  gently,  that  if  we  will  be  ruled  by  reason, 
they  have  no  power  over  us ;  but  if  we  follow  our  own  na- 
ture, and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in  us  as  in  brute 
beasts,  and  we  are  no  better."  So  that,  I  hope,  I  may  justly 
conclude  with  '  Cajetan,  Oodum  est  vehictdum  divince  virtutis^ 
Sfc,  that  the  heaven  is  Grod's  instrument,  by  mediation  of 
which  he  governs  and  disposeth  these  elementary  bodies ;  or 
a  great  book,  whose  letters  are  the  stars  (as  one  calls  it), 
wherein  are  written  many  strange  things  for  such  as  can 
read,  *  "  or  an  excellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman, 
on  which,  he  that  can  but  play,  will  make  most  admirable 
music."     But  to  the  purpose. 

*  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  *'  that  a  physician  without  the 
knDwlodge  of  stars  can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure 
of  any  disease,  either  of  this  or  gout,  not  so  much  as  tooth- 

1  Astra  regunt  homines,  et  regit  astra  Imnine  et  influentia,  Deus  elementaria 

Dens.  >  Chirom.  lib.  quseris  k  me  corpora   ordinat   et   disponit.      Th.   de 

qaantam  operantur  astra?  dico,  in  nos  Vio.  Ctgetanus  in  Psa.  104.  *  Man 

nihil  astra  nrgere,  sed  animos  proclives  dus   iste   quasi  lyra   ab  excellentissimo 

trahere :  qui  sic  tamen  liberi  sunt,  ut  si  quodam  artifice   ooncinnata,  quern  qui 

ducem  sequantur  rationem,   nihil   eflft-  ndrit   mirabiles   eliciet  harmonias.      J. 

ciant,  sin  yero  naturam.  id  agere  quod  Dee.   Aphorismo  11.         6  Medicus  sine 

in  brutis  fere.         »  Coelum  yehiculum  coeli  peritia  nihil  est,  &e.,  nisi  genesimsci* 

divinsB  yirtutis,  cujos  mediante  motu,  yerit,  ne  tantillum  poterit,  lib.  do  podag 
VOL.  I.                                              18 
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ache ;  except  he  6ee  the  peculiar  geniture  and  scheme  of  the 
party  affected."  And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have 
the  principal  and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  from  the 
heaven,  ascribing  more  to  stars  than  humours,  ^  '^  and  that  the 
constellation  alone  many  times  prodnceth  melancholy,  aU 
other  causes  set  apart."  He  gives  instance  in  lunatic  personsy^ 
that  are  deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moon's  motion ;  and  in 
another  place  refers  all  to  the  ascendant,  and  will  have  the 
Uiie  and  chief  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from  the  stars.  Nei- 
ther is  it  his  opinion  only,  but  of  many  Gralenists  and  philosry* 
phers,  though  they  do  not  so  peremptorily  maintain  as  much. 
"This  variety  of  melancholy  symptoms  proceeds  from  the 
stars,"  saith  ^  Melancthoa ;  the  most  generous  melancholy,  as 
that  of  Augustus,  comes  from  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  in  Libra;  the  bad,  as  that  of  Catiline's,  from  the 
meeting 'of  Saturn  and  the  moon  in  Scoqno.  Jovianus  Pon- 
tanus,  in  his  tenth  book^  and  thirteenth  chapter  de  rebus  ecdei* 
tibus,  discoursetJi  to  this  purpose  at  large,  JEx  atrd  Ule  varti 
generantur  morbi,  S^c,  • "  many  diseases  proceed  from  black 
choler,  as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold ;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its 
own  nature,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  heated,  as  water  may  be  made 
to  boil,  and  bum  as  bad  as  fire ;  or  made  cold  as  ice ;  and 
thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptoms,  some  mad,  some 
solitary,  some  laugh,  some  rage,"  <&e.  The  cause  of  all  which 
intemperance  he  will  have  chiefly  and  fNrimarily  proceed  from 
the  heavens,  *  "  from  the  position  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Mer- 
cury." His  aphorisms  be  these,  *"  Mercury  in  any  geniture, 
if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or  Pisces,  his  opposite  sign,  and 
that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile  aspects  of 

1  Constellatio  in  causa  est;  et  ioflnen-  tametsi  sn&pte  naturft  frigida  sit.  Annoa 

tia  coeli  morbum  hunc  moyet  interdmnf  aqua  sio  afflcitor  a  calore  nt  ardeat ;  et  a 

omnibus  aliis  amotis.    £t  alibi.    Origo  frigore,  ut  inglaciem  concreecacf  eth»o 

ejus  it.  Coelo  petenda  est.    Tr.  de  morbis  yarietas  distincttonum,  alii  flent,  rideat, 

ataentium.        >  Lib.  de  anitna,  cap.  de  &c.        *  Hanc  ad  intern perantiam  gig- 

humorib.    Ea  yarietas  in  Melancholia,  nendam  plurimum  confert  ^f  et  T^  pod* 


habet  cselestes  causas  c5  h  ^^  '^  ^^  n  (5  tus,  &c.      &  5  Quoties  alicujus  genitura 

cf  et  d  in  rn.        sBxatra  bile  yarii  gen-  in  m  et  K  adyerso  s* '"       "^  — 

erantur  morbi,  perinde  at  ipse  multum  scopum  partiliter  tent 

calidi  ant  frigioi  in  se  habuerit,  quum  cf  yel  ^  a  radio  peic 

atrique  susciptondo  quam  aptisauna  sit,  ab  Insanla  yexabitur. 
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Saturn  or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy." 
Again,  ^  ^^  He  that  shall  have  Saturn  and  Mars,  the  one  cul- 
minating, the  other  in  the  fourth  house,  when  he  shall  bo 
bom,  shall  be  melancholy,  of  which  he  shall  be  cured  in  time, 
if  Mercury  behold  them."  *  "  If  the  moon  be  in  conjunction 
or  opposition  at  the  birth  time  with  the  sun,  Saturn  or  Mars, 
or  in  a  quartile  aspect  with  them  (}  malo  codi  loco,  Leovitius 
adds),  many  diseases  are  signified,  especially  the  head  and 
brain  is  like  to  be  misaSected  with  pernicious  humours,  to  be 
melancholy,  lunatic,  or  mad,"  Cardan  adds,  qimrtd  lund  naios, 
eclipses,  earthquakes.  Garcseus  and  Leovitius  will  have  the 
chief  judgment  to  be  taken  from  the  lord  of  the  geniture,  or 
where  there  is  an  aspect  between  the  moon  and  Mercury,  and 
neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or  Saturn  and  Mars  shall  be 
lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  opposition  in  Sagittarius  or 
Pisces,  of  the  sun  or  moon,  such  persons  are  commonly  epi- 
leptic, dote,  dsemoniacaly  melandioly ;  but  see  more  of  these 
aphorisms  in  the  above-named  Pontanus.  Garcseus,  cap.  23^ 
de  JticL  genitur,  Schoner.  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  which  he  hath  gath- 
ered out  of  •  Ptolemy,  Albubater^  and  some  other  Arabians, 
Junctine,  Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origen,  &c.  But  these  men 
you  will  reject  peradventure,  as  astrologers,  and  therefore 
partial  judges ;  then  hear  the  testimony  of  physicians, 
Gralenists  themselves.  ^  Carto  confesseth  the  influence  of 
stars  to  have  a  great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease,  so  doth 
Jason  Pratensis,  Lonicerius  prafat.  ds  Jpoplexid,  Fidnus, 
Femelius,  ^c  *  P.  Cnemander  acknowledgedi  the  stars  an 
universal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  the  use  of 
the  six  non-natural  things.  Baptista  Port.  mag.  L  1,  c.  10, 
12,  15,  will  have  them  causes  to  every  particular  indivtdium. 
Instances  and  examples,  to  evince  the  truth  of  these  aphor- 
ism?,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian  treatises.     Car- 

1  Qui  ^i  et  ff  habet,  alfemmm  in  col-  melanchcdieorum  symptomato    dderxuD 

mine,  alteram  imo  coelo,  cum  in  lucem  influentiis.        *  Arte  Medica.  Aecedunt 

Tenerit,  melancholknis  erit>  k  qua  sanab-  ad  has  causas  aflfocttones  ddemm.    Plu* 

itor,  si  ^  illos  inradiftTit.       >Hao  oon-  rhnum   ineitant  et  proTooant  inflneii- 

flgaratione    oatos,  aut    lunaticu&,   aut  tise  cselnstes.    Velcurio,  lib.  4,  cap.  16 

meote  captuf .       *  Ptolomnus  oentilo-  fi  Hildesheim,  q;>ioel.  2,  de  mal. 
qoio,  et  quadripurtlto  tribuit  <»nniuin 
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dan,  in  hfe  thirty-seventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Math. 
Bolognius.  Oamerar.  hor,  nataltt  centur,  7,  genit,  6  et  7,  of 
Daniel  Gare,  and  others;  but  see  GrarcaBus,  cap.  33,  Luc 
Gauricus,  Tract.  6,  de  Azemenisy  S^c.  The  time  of  this  mel- 
ancholy is,  when  the  significators  of  any  geniture  are  directed 
according  to  art,  as  the  hor:  moon,  hylech,  &c.,  to  the  hostile 
beams  or  terms  of  ^  and  ^  especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of 
their  nature,  or  if  ^  by  his  revolution,  or  transitus,  shall 
offend  any  of  those  radical  promissors  in  the  geniture. 

Other  signs  there  are  taken  from  physiognomy,  metopos- 
oopy,  chiromancy,  which  because  Joh.  de  Indagine,  and  Rot- 
man,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  his  mathematician,  not  long 
since  in  his  Chiromancy;  Baptista  Porta,  in  his  celestial 
Physiognomy,  have  proved  to  hold  great  affinity  with  astrol- 
ogy, to  satisfy  the  curious,  I  am  the  more  willing  to  insert 

The  general  notions  ^  physiognomers  give,  be  these ;  "  black 
colour  argues  natural  melancholy ;  so  doth  leanness,  hirsute- 
ness,  broad  veins,  much  hair  on  the  brows,"  saith  *  Gratana- 
rolus,  cap.  7,  and  a  little  head,  out  of  Aristotle,  high  sanguine, 
red  colour,  shows  head  melancholy ;  they  that  stutter  and  are 
bald,  will  be  sopnest  melancholy  (as  Avicenna  supposeth),  by 
reason  of  the  dryness  of  their  brains ;  but  he  that  will  know 
more  of  the  several  signs  of  humour  and  wits  out  of  physiog- 
nomy, let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and  Polemus,  that 
comment,  or  rather  paraphrase  upon  Aristotle's  Physiognomy, 
Baptista  Porta's  four  pleasant  books,  Michael  Scot  de  secretis 
naturtB,  John  de  Indagine,  Montaltus,  Antony  Zara.  anat.  in- 
geniorum,  sect.  1,  memb.  13,  e^  lib.  4 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretell  melancholy 
Tasneir.  lib.  5,  cap.  2,  who  hath  comprehended  the  sum  of 
John  de  Indagine;  Tricassus,  Corvinus,  and  others  in  his 
book,  thus  hath  it;  ^"The  Saturnine  line  going  from  the 
rascetta  through  the  hand,  to  Saturn's  mount,  and  there  inter- 

1  Joh.  de  Indag.  cap.  9.    Montaltus,  Galeno.       >  Satnmina  k  Rascetta  per 

cap.  22.        *  Caput  parrum  qui  habent  mediam  manum    decurrens,  usque   ad 

cerebrum  et  spiritus  plerumque  angus-  radioem  montis  Satumi,  k  parris  lineif 

tos,  fodle  incident  in  Melanoholiam  rubi-  interseota,  arguit  mdanoholkxM.    Apho 

euudi.    iEtius  Idem  Montaltus*  c.  21,  h  rim.  78. 
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sected  by  certain  little  lines,  argues  melancholy ;  so  if  the 
vital  and  natural  make  an  acute  angle,  Aphorism  100.  The 
saturnine,  epatic,  and  natural  lines,  making  a  gross  triangle 
in  the  hand,  argue  as  much ; "  which  Groclenius,  cofp,  5  Chiros. 
repeats  verbatim  out  of  him.  In  general  they  conclude  all, 
that  if  Saturn's  mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  inter- 
sections, ^ "  such  men  are  most  part  melancholy,  miserable, 
and  full  of  disquietness,  care  and  trouble,  continually  vexed 
with  anxious  and  bitter  thoughts,  always  sorrowful,  fear- 
ful, suspicious ;  they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools, 
marshes,  springs,  woods,  walks,  &c."  Thaddaeus  Haggesius, 
in  his  Metoposcopia,  hath  certain  aphorisms  derived  from 
Saturn's  lines  in  the  forehead,  by  which  he  collects  a  melan- 
choly disposition ;  and  ^  Baptista  Porta  makes  observations 
firom  those  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  if  a  spot  be  over  the 
spleen ;  *  "  or  in  the  nails ;  if  it  appear  black,  it  signifieth 
much  care,  grief,  contention,  and  melancholy;"  the  reason 
he  refers  to  the  humours,  and  gives  instance  in  hitnself,  that 
for  seven  years'  space  he  had  such  black  spots  in  his  nails, 
and  all  that  while  was  in  perpetual  lawsuits,  controversies 
for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loss  (^  honour,  banishment,  grief, 
care,  &c.,  and  when  his  miseries  ended,  the  black  spots  van- 
ished. Cardan,  in  his  book  de  libris  propriis,  tells  such  a 
story  of  his  own  person,  that  a  little  before  his  son's  death,  he 
had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared  in  one  of  his  nails ;  and 
dilated  itself  as  he  came  nearer  to  his  end.  But  I  am  over 
tedious  in  these  toys,  which  howsoever,  in  some  men's  too 
severe  censures,  they  may  be  held  absurd  and  ridiculous,  I 
am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from  circumforanean 
rogues  and  gypsies,  but  out  of  the  writings  of  worthy  philoso- 
phers and  physicians,  yet  living  some  of  them,  and  religious 
professors  in  famous  universities,  who  are  able  to  patronize 

1  Agitantitr  miserlis,  eontinuia  inquie-  Itides,  ^o.     Jo.   de    Indaglne,    lib.   1. 

tadinibus,  neqne  unquam  k  solicitudine  >  Cselestts  Phygiognom.  lib.  10.         ^  cap. 

Ubwi sunt, anxie aflOigantur amarisdmis  14,  lib.  5.    Idem:  maealn  in  nngalif 

intra  cogitationibuB,  semper  tristes,  bus-  nigrsB,  lites,  rixas,  melancholiam  si^oJfl 

pitiogi,    metfculod  :   oogitationes   sunt,  cant,  ab  humore  in  corde  talL 
▼ell*  agrom  ccdere,  stagna  amant  et  pa- 
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thai  which  they  have  said,  and  vindicate  themselveR  from  all 
cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Old  Age  a  Cause, 

Secondary  peculiar  causes  efficient,  so  called  in  respect 
of  the  other  precedent,  are  either  congeniUB  ttUertuB,  innaUB^ 
as  they  term  them,  inward,  innate,  inbred ;  or  else  outward 
and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we  are  bom ;  cod^ 
genite.  or  bom  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age,  or 
prcBter  naturam  (as  ^  Femelius  calls  it)  that  distemperature, 
which  we  have  from  our  parents'  seed,  it  being  an  hereditary 
disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  natural  to  all,  and  whidi 
no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  ^  old  age,  which  being  cold  and 
dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy  is,  must  needs 
cause  it,  by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increase 
ing  of  adust  humours ;  therefore  *  Melancthon  avers  out  of 
Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  Senes  plerunque  deUrdsse  in 
senectd,  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  ob  airam  hUemy  for 
black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them ;  and 
Rhasis,  that  Arabian  physician,  in  his  Cont.  lib,  1,  cap,  9, 
calls  it  * "  a  necessary  and  inseparable  accident,"  to  all  old 
and  decrepit  persons.  After  seventy  years  (as  the  Psalmist 
saith)  *  "  all  is  trouble  and  sorrow ; "  and  common  experi- 
ence confirms  the  truth  of  it  in  weak  and  old  persons,  especi- 
ally such  as  have  lived  in  action  all  their  lives,  had  great 
employment,  much  business,  much  command,  and  many  ser- 
vants to  oversee,  and  leave  off  ex  abrupto  ;  as  ^  Charles  the 
Fifth  did  to  King  Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a  sudden ;  they 
ai*e  overcome  with  melancholy  in  an  instant ;  or  if  they  do 
continue  in  such  courses,  they  dote  at  last  {seviex  bis  puf.r)^ 
and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates  through  common  in- 
firmities incident  in  their  age ;  ftill  of  ache,  sorrow  and  grief, 
shildren  again,  dizzards,  they  carle  many  times  as  they  sit, 

1  Lib.  1.    Path.  cap.  11.        s  V«iiit  »  Gap.  de  humoribos,  Ub.  de  Anlma. 

enim  propetata  mails  inopina  senectvts :  *  Ndcessariam  accidens  decrepltifi,  et  in 

9t   dolor   setatem  Ja9sit  imen   meam.  separabile.      *Pia.zc.lO.       ftMeteraa 

Boefchius,    met.  1,    de    conaol.    Philoe.  Belg.  hist.  lib.  1. 
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and  talk  to  themselves,  thej  are  angry,  was{»sh,  displeased 
with  everything,  "  suspicious  of  all,  wayward,  covetous,  hard 
(saith  Tully),  self-willed,  superstitious,  self-conceited,  brag- 
gers  and  admirers  of  themselves,"  as  ^Balthasar  Castalio 
hath  truly  noted  of  them.*  This  natural  infirmity  is  most 
eminent  in  old  women,  and  such  as  are  poor,  solitary,  live  in 
most  base  esteem  and  beggary,  or  such  as  are  witches ;  inso- 
much that  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus  Molitor,  Edwicus, 
do  refer  all  that  witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone, 
and  this  humour  of  melancholy.  And  whereas  it  is  con- 
troverted, whether  they  can  bewitch  cattle  to  death,  ride  in 
the  air  upon  a  coulstaff  out  of  a  chimney-top,  transform  them- 
sdvea  into  cats,  dogs,  &Cj  translate  bodies  from  place  to 
place,  meet  in  companies,  and  dance,  as  they  do,  or  have 
carnal  copulation  with  the  devil,  they  ascribe  all  to  this  re- 
dundant melancholy,  which  domineers  in  them,  to  *  somnifer- 
ous potions,  and  natural  causes,  the  devil's  policy.  Non 
kedunt  omntnS  (saith  Wierus)  aujt  quid  mirum  faciuni  {de 
LamiiSy  lihl  ^,  co^.  86),  ut  pviatur,  solam  vitiatam  haherU 
phcmtasiam;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their 
*  brains  are  crazed.  *  "  They  think  they  are  witches,  and  can 
do  hurt,  but  do  not."  But  this  opinion  Bodine,  Erastus, 
Danseus,  Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Campanella  de 
setwi  rerum,  lib.  4,  cap,  9,  *  Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  Ub,  2,  d$ 
JMimd,  explode ;  *  Cicogna  confutes  at  large.  That  witches 
are  melancholy,  they  deny  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  fan- 
tasy alone,  so  to  delude  themselves  and  others,  or  to  produce 
such  effects 

SuBSBCT.  VI. — Parents  a  Cause  by  Propagation, 

That  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  Melancholy  is  our 
temperature,  in  whole  or  part,  which  we  receive  from  our 

1  Sunt  morosi,  atudl,  et  iraoundi  et  gnis  in&ntam,  &o.       *  Corrupta  est  ito 

difllcflee  senes,  si  quserimus,  etiam  ay^,  ab  hiimore  MelanchoUco  phantasia.    Ny- 

Tall.  d©  senectote.        «  Lib.  2.  de  Aulico.  maniis.        «»  Putant  se  Iwdere   quando 

Senes  avari,  morosi,  jactabundi,  philanti,  non  Isedunt.        *  Qui  hsec  in  iinagina> 

ddiri,  superstitiosi.  suspiotosi,  ifec.     Lib.  tionis  yim  referre  conati  sunt,  atrse  bUis, 

3,  deLamils,  cap.l7et&.       <  Solanum,  ioanem   prorsus   laborem   susoeperunti 

opium,  lop]  adepfl,  laer.  aiini,  &e.,  san-  «  Lib.  8,  cap.  4,  omnif.  mag. 
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parents,  which  *  Femelius  calls  Prceter  naturam^  or  un- 
natural, it  being  an  hereditary  disease ;  for  as  he  justifies 
^  Quale  parentum  maxime  patris  semen  obtigerit,  tales  evadunt 
similares  spemuUicceque  partes^  quocunqvs  etiam  morbo  Pater 
quum  general  tenetur,  cum  semine  transfert  in  Prolem  ;  such 
as  the  temperature  of  the  father  is,  such  is  the  son's,  and  look 
what  disease  the  father  had  when  he  begot  him,  his  son  will 
have  after  him ;  ^  "  and  is  as  well  inheritor  of  his  infirmities, 
as  of  his  lands."  ''And  where  the  complexion  and  constitution 
of  the  father  is  corrupt,  there  (•  saith  Roger  Bacon)  the  com- 
plexion and  constitution  of  the  son  must  needs  be  corrupt, 
and  so  the  corruption  is  derived  from  the  father  to  the  son." 
Now  this  doth  not  so  much  appear  in  the  composition  of  the 
body,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  "  "  in  habit,  propor- 
tion, scars,  and  other  lineaments ;  but  in  manners  and  con- 
ditions of  the  mind,  Et  palrum  in  natos  abeunt  cum  semine 
mores. 

Seleucus  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh,  so  had  his  posterity, 
as  Trogus  records,  1.  15.  Lepidus  in  Pliny,  1.  7,  c  17,  was 
purblind,  so  was  his  son.  That  famous  family  of  JBnobarbi 
were  known  of  old,  and  so  sumamed  from  their  red  beards  ; 
the  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indian  flat  noses  are  propagated, 
the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle  eyes  amongst  the  Jews,  as 
•  Buxtorfius  observes ;  their  voice,  pace,  gesture,  looks,  are 
likewise  derived  with  all  the  rest  of  their  conditions  and  in- 
firmities ;  such  a  mother,  such  a  daughter ;  the  very  •  affec- 
tions Lemnius  contends  "  to  follow  their  seed,  and  the  malice 
and  bad  conditions  of  children  are  many  times  wholly  to  bo 
imputed  to  their  parents ; "  I  need  not  therefore  make  any 
doubt  of  Melancholy,  but  that  it  is  an  hereditary  disease. 
'  Paracelsus  in  express  words  affirms  it,  lib.  de  morb.  arnen^ 

**  Lib.  1,  cap.  11}  path.       i  Ut  arthrit-  corruptio  4  patribns  ad  filios.       *  Non 

id,  epilep.  &c.       *  Ut  flUi  non  tamr  pos-  tarn  (inquit  Hippocrates)  gibbos  et  eioa- 

sessionumquammorbonunhseredessint.  trices  oris  et  corporis  habitom  agnoedi 

s  Epist.  de  secretis  artis  et  naturae,  c.  7,  ex  iis,  sed  yerum  incessum,  gestus,  mores, 

nam  in  hoc  quod  patres  corrupti  sunt,  morbos,  &o.        &  Synagog.  Jud.       *  Af- 

generant  filios  corruptee  complexlonis,  et  fectus  parentum  in  foetus  traiiseunt.  et 

oompositionis,  et  fiUi  eorum  eftdem  de  puerorummaliciaparentibusimputanda, 

causa  se  corrumpunt,  et  sic  deriratur  lib.  4,  cap.  8,  de  occult,  nat  mirac.     '  Ex 
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Hum,  to.  4c,  tr.  1;  so  doth  ^  Crato  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to 
Monavius.  So  doth  Bruno  Seidelius  in  liis  book  de  morho 
encurah.  Montaltus  proves,  cap.  11,  out  of  Hippocrates  and 
Plutarch,  that  such  hereditary  dispositions  are  frequent,  et 
nanc  {inquit)  fieri  reor  oh  partidpatam  melanckolicam  in' 
temperantiam  (speaking  of  a  patient)  I  think  he  became  so 
by  participation  of  Melancholy.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1, 
part  2,  cap.  9,  will  have  his  melancholy  constitution  derived 
not  only  from  the  father  to  the  son,  but  to  the  whole  family 
sometimes;  Quandoque  totis  familiis  Iiereditativam ;  ^Fores- 
tus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  illustrates  this  point,  with 
an  example  of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  that  had  this  infirmity 
by  inheritance ;  so  doth  Eodericus  k  Fonseca,  tom.  1,  consul. 
69,  by  an  instance  of  a  young  man  that  was  so  affected 
ex  matre  meUmcholica,  had  a  melancholy  mother,  et  victu 
melancholico,  and  bad  diet  together.  Lodovicus  Mercatus, 
a  Spanish  physician,  in  that  excellent  Tract  which  he  hath 
lately  written  of  hereditary  diseases,  tom.  2,  oper.  lib.  5, 
reckons  up  leprosy,  as  those  •  Galbots  in  Gascony,  hereditary 
lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsy,  &c  Amongst  the  rest,  this 
and  madness  after  a  set  time  comes  to  many,  which  he  calls  a 
miraculous  thing  in  nature,  and  sticks  forever  to  them  as  an 
incurable  habit.  And  that  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
it  skips  in  some  families  the  father,  and  goes  to  the  son,  *  "  or 
takes  every  other,  and  sometimes  every  third  in  a  lineal  de- 
scent, and  doth  not  always  produce  the  same,  but  some  like, 
and  a  symbolizing  disease."  These  secondary  causes  hence 
derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  *  Wolphius  holds) 
scepe  mutant  decreta  siderum,  they  do  often  alter  the  primary 
causes,  and  decrees  of  the  heavens.  For  these  reasons,  be- 
like, the  Church  and  commonwealth,  human  and  Divine  laws, 
have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbidding  such 

pituitosis  pituitosi.  ex  biliosis  biliosi,  ez  tuum.  <  Lib.  10,  observat  16.  '  Ma- 
lienoBis  et  melancholicis  melancholici.  ginus  Oeog.  *  Saepe  non  eundem,  sed 
1  Bpist.  174,  in  Scoltz.  nascitur  nobiscum  similem  producit  effectmn,  et  illeeso  pa- 
ilia  aliturque  ot  an^  cum  parentibus  rente  transit  in  nepotem.  &  Dial,  prafr- 
habemua  malum  huno  assem.  Jo.  Pe-  fix.  genituris  LeovitU. 
leslus,  lib.  2,  de  cuia  humanorum  affoo- 
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marriages  a&  are  any  whit  allied ;  and  as  Mercatus  adviseth 
all  families  to  take  such,  si  fieri  possit  qua  maxime  distant 
natura,  and  to  make  choice  of  those  that  are  most  differing 
in  complexion  from  them ;  if  they  love  their  own,  and  respect 
the  common  good.  And  sure,  I  think,  it  hath  been  ordered 
by  Grod's  especial  providence,  that  in  all  ages  there  should  be 
(as  usually  there  is)  once  in  ^  600  years,  a  transmigration  of 
nations,  to  amend  and  purify  their  blood,  as  we  alter  seed 
upon  our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as  it  were  an  inun^ 
dation  of  those  northern  Groths  and  Vandals,  and  many  such 
like  people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scandia  and 
Sarmatia  (as  some  suppose)  and  overran,  as  a  deluge,  most 
part  of  Europe  and  Afric,  to  alter  for  our  good,  our  com- 
plexions, which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditary  infirmi- 
ties, which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted. 
A  sound  generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent 
amongst  us,  as  those  northern  men  usually  are,  iimocuous, 
free  from  riot,  and  free  from  diseases ;  to  qualify  and  make 
us  as  those  poor  naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day ; 
and  those  about  Brazil  (as  a  late  ^  writer  observes),  in  the 
Isle  of  Maragnan,  free  from  all  hereditary  diseases^  or  other 
contagion,  whereas  without  help  of  physic  they  live  commonly 
130  years  or  more,  as  in  the  Orcades  and  many  other  places. 
Such  are  the  common  effects  of  temperance  and  intemperance, 
but  I  will  descend  to  particular,  and  show  by  what  means, 
and  by  whom  especially,  this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

Filii  ex  senihus  nati,  raro  sunt  firmi  temperament,  old 
men's  children  are  seldom  of  a  good  temperament,  as  Soolt- 
zius  supposeth,  consult.  177,  and  therefore  most  apt  to  this 
disease;  and  as  ^Levinus  Lemnius  farther  adds,  old  men 
beget  most  part  wayward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons, 
and  seldom  merry.  He  that  begets  a  child  on  a  full  stom- 
ach, will  either  have  a  sick  child,  or  a  crazed  son  (as  *  Cardan 

'  Bodin.  de  rep.  cap.  de  periodls  reip.  cina.    Idem  Heetor  BoethiuB  de  iiuni]lf 

2  ClandiuB  Abaville  Capuchion   in   his  Orchad.  et  Damianus  k  Goes  1«  Soandia. 

voyage  to  Maragnan,  1614,  cap.  45.    Nemo  »  Lib.  4,  c.  8,  de  occult,  nat.  mir.    Tetri- 

fere  segrotns,  sano  omnes  et  robtisto  cor-  cos  pleriunque  Alios  senes  progenerantet 

pore,  viviint  annog  120,  140,  sine  medi-  tristes,  tarius   exhilaratos.        *  Ooitui 
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thinks),  contradict  med,  lib,  1,  contradict.  18,  or  if  the  parents 
be  sick,  or  have  any  great  pain  of  the  head,  or  megrim,  head- 
ache,  (Hieronimus  Wolfius  ^  doth  instance  in  a  child  of  Sebas- 
tian Castalio's)  ;  if  a  drunken  man  get  a  child,  it  will  never 
likely  have  a  good  brain,  as  Grellius  argues,  lib.  12,  cap.  1. 
£brii  gignunt  Ebrio$^  one  drunkard  begets  another,  saith 
*  Plutarch,  symp.  lib.  1,  qtiest  5,  whose  sentence  *Lemniu8 
approves,  L  1,  c  4.  Alsarius  Crutius  Gen.  de  qui  sit  med, 
cent.  ii,JoL  182.  Macrobius,  lib.  I.  Avicenna,  lib,  3.  Fen. 
21.  Tract  1,  cap.  8,  Jtod  Aristotle  himself,  sect.  2,  prov.  4^ 
£)olish,  drunken,  or  hair-brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth 
diildren  like  unto  themselves,  tnorosos  et  languidos,  and  so 
likewise  he  that  lies  with  a  menstruous  woman.  Jntempc' 
tantia  veneris,  quam  in  naxUis  pr(Bsertim  insectatur  ^Lemnius, 
qui  uxores  ineunt,  nuRd  menstrui  decursus  ratione  habitd,  nee 
observato  interlunio,  prcecipua  causa  est,  noxia,  pemitiosa, 
concubitum  hunc  exitialem  ided,  et  pestiferum  vocat.  *  Bod- 
oricus  a  Castro  Lusitanus,  detestantur  ad  unum  omnes  medici, 
turn  et  quartd  lund  concepti,  infcdices  plerumque  et  amentes, 
ddiri,  stoKdi,  morbosi,  impuri,  invalidi,  tetra  hie  sordidi,  ndn- 
itne  vitales,  omnibus  bonis  corporis  atque  animi  destituti :  ad 
lahorem  nati,  si  ieniores,  inquit  Eustathius,  ut  Hercules,  et 
alii,  '^Judaei  maxime  insectantur  fxdum  hunc,  et  immundum 
apud  Christianas  Concubitum,  ut  iUicitum  abhorrent,  et  apud 
suos  prohibent ;  et  quod  Christiani  toties  leprosi,  amentes,  tot 
morbili,  impetigines,  alphi,  psorce,  cutis  et  faciei  decolorationes 
tarn  multi  morbi  epidemici,  acerbi,  et  venenosi  sint,  in  hune 
immundum  concubitum  refidunt,  et  crudeles  in  pignora  vocant, 
qui  quartd  lund  profkmUe  hdc  mensium  iUuvie  concubitum 
hunc  non  perhorrescunt.  Damnavit  olim  divina  Lex  et  morte 
mulctavit  hufusmodi  homines.  Lev.  18,  20,  et  inde  naii,  siqui 
defbrmes  aut  mutiU,  pater  dilapidcUus,  quod  non  contineret  ah 
^immundd  muliere,     Gregorius  Magnus,  petenti  Augustine 

saper  replettonem  peidmus,  et  fllii  qui  *  Lib.  2,  o.  8,  de  occult,  nat.  mir.    Good 

torn  gignuntur,  ant  morbosi  taut,  ant  Master  Schoolmaster  do  not  Baglish  this, 

■tolidi.       1  Dial,  praeflz.  Leovito.       SL.  •  De  nat.  moL  lib.  8,  cap.  4.      <^Buxdor 

de  ed.  llbeiis.       3  De  occult,  nat.  mir.  phius,  c.  81,    Synag.   Jnd.    Baek.    18 

temulentte  et  stolidte  muUeres  liberos  <  Dnudos  oba.  lib.  8,  cap.  20. 
plerumque     luroducnnt     sibi    similes. 
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nunguid  opud  ^  Britannos  hujusmodi  conctdntum  tolerarei^ 
severe  prohibuit  viris  suis  turn  misceri  fceminas  in  consuetis 
suis  menstruis,  SfC.  I  spare  to  English  this  which  I  have 
said.  Another  cause  some  give,  inordinate  diet,  as  if  a  man 
eat  garlic,  onions,  fast  overmuch,  study  too  hard,  be  over- 
sorrowful,  dull,  heavy,  dejected  in  mind,  perplexed  in  his 
thoughts,  fearful,  &c.,  "  their  children  (saith  ^  Cardan  suhiil 
lib.  18)  will  be  much  subject  to  madness  and  melancholy , 
for  if  the  spirits  of  the  brain  be  fusled,  or  misafiected  by  such 
means,  at  such  a  time,  their  children  will  be  ftisled  in  the 
brain ;  they  will  be  dull,  heavy,  timorous,  discontented  all 
their  lives."  Some  are  of  opinion,  and  maintain  that  paradox 
or  problem,  that  wise  men  beget  commonly  fools ;  Suidas 
gives  instance  in  Aristarchus  the  Grammarian,  duos  reUquit 
JUios  Aristarchum  et  Aristachorum^  amhos  stuUos  ;  and  which 
"  Erasmus  urgeth  in  his  Moria,  fools  beget  wise  men.  Card. 
suU,  1.12,  gives  this  cause,  Quoniam  spiritus  sapientum  oh 
studium  resolvuntur,  et  in  cerebrum  feruntur  a  corde :  because 
their  natural  spirits  are  resolved  by  study,  and  turned  into 
animal ;  drawn  from  the  heart,  and  those  other  parts  to  the 
brain.  Lemnius  subscribes  to  that  of  Cardan,  and  assigns 
this  reason.  Quod  persolvant  debitum  languidly  et  obscitanter, 
unde  fosty^  a  parentum  generositate  desciscit :  they  pay  their 
debt  (as  Paul  calls  it)  to  their  wives  remissly,  by  which 
means  their  children  are  weaklings,  and  many  times  idiots 
and  fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain,  and 
do  proceed  from  the  mother:  if  she  be  over-dull,  heavy, 
angry,  peevish,  discontented,  and  melancholy,  not  only  at  the 
time  of  conception,  but  even  all  the  while  she  carries  the  child 
in  her  womb  (saith  Femelius,  path.  1.  1,  11)  her  son  will  be 
so  likewise  affected,  and  worse,  as  *  Lemnius  adds,  1.  4,  c  7, 
if  she  grieve  overmuch,  be  disquieted,  or  by  any  casualty  be 

1  Beda.  Eccl.  hist.  lib.  1,  c.  27,  respons.  bus  tristes,  ex  jucundis  juouncU  nascun 

10.      «  Nam  spiritus  cerebri  si  turn  male  tur,  &c.       »  Fol.    129,  mer.  Socratea'f 

afflciantur,    tales    procreant,  et   quales  children  -were  fools.    Sabel.       *  De  oo- 

aerint  afGoctus,  tales  flliorum :  ex  tristi-  col.  nat.  mir.    Pica  morbus  muUernm. 
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afirigbted  and  terrified  by  some  fearful  object  beard  or  seen, 
sbe  endangers  ber  cbild,  and  spoils  tbe  temperature  of  it ;  for 
tbe  strange  imagination  of  a  woman  works  effectually  upon 
ber  infant,  tbat  as  Baptista  Porta  proves,  Physiog.  ccdestis  L 
5,  c  2,  sbe  leaves  a  mark  upon  it,  wbicb  is  most  especially 
seen  in  sucb  as  prodigiously  long  for  such  and  sucb  meats, 
tbe  cbild  will  love  tbose  meats,  saitb  Femelius,  and  be  ad- 
dicted to  like  bumours  ;  *  "  if  a  great-bellied  woman  see  a 
bare,  ber  cbild  will  often  bave  a  bare-lip,"  as  we  call  it 
Garccetis  de  Judiciis  gentturarum,  cap.  33,  bath  a  memora- 
ble example  of  one  Thomas  Nickell,  bom  in  tbe  city  of  Bran- 
deburg,  1551,  ^  "  tbat  went  reeling  and  staggering  all  the  days 
of  bis  life,  as  if  he  would  fall  to  tbe  ground,  because  his 
mother  being  great  with  cbild  saw  a  drunken  man  reeling  in 
the  street"  Sucb  another  I  find  in  Martin  Wenrichius  com, 
de  ortu  monstrorum^  c  17, 1  saw  (saitb  be)  at  Wittenberg,  in 
Grermany,  a  citizen  that  looked  like  a  carcass ;  I  asked  him 
tbe  cause,  he  replied,  *  "  His  mother,  when  she  bore  him  in 
ber  womb,  saw  a  carcass  by  chance,  and  was  so  sore  affrighted 
with  it,  that  ex  eo  foetus  ei  asstmilatuSf  from  a  ghastly  impres- 
sion the  child  was  like  it" 

So  many  several  ways  are  we  plagued  and  punished  for 
our  father's  defaulta ;  insomuch  tbat  as  FemeUus  truly  saitb, 
•  "  It  is  the  greatest  part  of  our  febcity  to  be  well  bom,  and 
it  were  happy  for  human  kind,  if  only  such  parents  as  are 
sound  of  body  and  mind  should  be  suffered  to  marry."  An 
husbandman  will  sow  none  but  tbe  best  and  choicest  seed 
upon  his  land,  be  will  not  rear  a  bull  or  a  horse,  except  be 
be  right  shapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a  mare, 
except  he  be  well  assured  of  his  breed  ;  we  make  choice  of 
tbe  best  rams  for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine,  and  keep 
tbe  best  dogs,   Quanto  id  diligentiiLS  in  procreandis  liberis 

^  Baptista  Porta  loco  prod.    Ex  lepo-  rem    ftwjie    cadaverosa,  qui   dixit,    &c. 

mm  intuitu  plerique  in&ntes  edunt  bifl-  8  Optimum  bene  naaci,  maxima  pan  &»- 

do  supeiiore  labello.        >  Quasi  mox  In  licitatls  oostrte  bene  nascl;  qnamobrem 

temm   collapsurua    per  omnem  yitam  prseclardhumanogenerl  consultumyide* 

liioedebat,  cum  mater  gravida   ebrlum  retur.  si  soli  parentes  bene  Itabiti  et  lani 

homfaiem  sic  incedent«m  viderat.        *  Ci-  liberis  operam  darenfc. 
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ohservandum  f  And  how  careful  then  should  we  be  in  beget- 
ting of  our  children  ?  In  former  times  some  ^  countries  have 
been  so  chary  in  this  behalf,  so  stem,  that  if  a  child  were 
crooked  or  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away ; 
so  did  the  Indians  of  old  by  the  relation  of  Curtius,  and  many 
odier  well-governed  commonwealths,  according  to  the  disci- 
pline of  those  times.  Heretofore  in  Scotland,  saith  ^  Hect, 
Boethius,  "  if  any  were  visited  with  the  falling  sickness,  mad- 
ness, gout,  leprosy,  or  any  such  dangerous  disease,  which  was 
likely  to  be  propagated  from  the  father  to  the  son,  he  was 
instantly  gelded  ;  a  woman  kept  from  all  company  of  men ; 
and  if  by  chance  having  some  such  disease,  she  were  found 
to  be  with  child,  she  with  her  brood  were  buried  alive  ; "  and 
this  was  done  for  the  common  good,  lest  the  whole  nation 
should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A  severe  doom,  you  will 
say,  and  not  to  be  used  amongst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be 
looked  into  than  it  is.  For  now  by  our  too  much  facility  in 
this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to  marry  that  will,  too  much 
liberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there  is  a  vast 
oonfrision  of  hereditary  diseases,  no  £unily  secure,  no  man 
almost  free  from  some  grievous  infirmity  or  other,  when  no 
choice  is  had,  but  still  the  eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many 
stallions  of  the  race ;  or  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or  dizzards, 
lame  or  maimed,  unable,  intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust 
through  riot,  as  he  said,  ^jure  hcereditario  sapere  juhentur ; 
they  must  be  wise  and  able  by  inheritance ;  it  comes  to  pass 
that  our  generation  is  corrupt,  we  have  many  weak  persons, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseases  raging  amongst 
us,  crazed  families,  parentes  peremptores ;  our  fathers  bad, 
and  we  are  like  to  be  worse. 

1  In&ntes  infinni   pnecfpitio   neoati.  orantei  inter  eo8,  ingenti  ftetA  indagiiie, 

Bohemus,  lib   8,  c.  8.    Apud  Laconea  inrentofl,  ne  gens  foedSl  contagione  Isedere- 

olim.    Ljpsius,  epist.  86,  cent,  ad  Belgas,  tur  ez  iis  nata,  casteareruntf  maUeret 

Dionysio  Villerio,  si  quos  aliqua  mem-  hujusmodi  procol  a  yirorum  consortiA 

brorum  parte  inutiles  notayerint,  necari  ablegSkrunt,  quod  si  luumm  iJiqua  con- 

Jubent.        s  Lib.  1.    De  veterum  Scoto-  cepisse   inreniebatur,  simol  cum  ftetu 


rum  moribus.    Morbo  comitiali,  demen-    nondum  edito,  defodiebatur  Tira.      *Xii 
tiSL,   manift,  leprtL.  &c.,  aut  simili  labe.  ■    -  ■ 

pa»  ikoile  in  prolem  transmittitur.  lab 
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MEMB.  n. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Aid  Diet  a  Cause.     Substance.     Quality  of 
Meats. 

According  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened  hith- 
erto these  secondary  causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  I  must 
now  proceed  to  die  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen 
unto  us  after  we  are  bom.  And  those  are  eitiier  evident, 
remote,  or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest;  continent 
causes  some  call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  precedent 
causes  are  subdivided  again  into  necessary  and  not  neces- 
sary. Necessary  (because  we  cannot  avoid  them,  but  they 
will  alter  us,  as  they  are  used,  or  abused)  are  those  six  non- 
natural  things,  so  much  spoken  of  amongst  physicians,  which 
are  principal  causes  of  this  disease.  For  almost  in  every 
consultation,  whereas  they  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  causes, 
the  fault  is  found,  and  this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient; 
Peccavit  circa  res  sex  non  naturales  ;  he  hath  still  offended 
in  one  of  those  six.  Montanus,  cotisiL  22,  consulted  about  a 
melancholy  Jew,  gives  diat  sentence,  so  did  Frisemelica  in 
the  same  place ;  and  in  his  244  counsel,  censuring  a  mel- 
ancholy soldier,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady,  ^"he 
offended  in  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  which  were  the 
outward  causes,  from  which  came  those  inward  obstructions : 
and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six  non-natural  things  are  diet,  retention,  and  evao* 
uation,  which  are  more  material  than  the  other  because  they 
make  new  matter,  or  else  are  conversant  in  keeping  or  expel- 
ling of  it.  The  other  four  are  air,  exercise,  sleeping,  waking, 
and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  alter  the  matter. 
The  first  of  these  is  diet,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink, 
and  causeth  melancholy,  as  it  offends  in  substance,  or  acci- 

1  Fecit  omnia  deliota  qii»  fieri  pietrant    eaoMe  eztrinaeeae,  exquibus  poetea  ort«i 
•hroa  rei  sex  non  natunles,  et  ete  Aierant    sunt  obetmctioiMi. 
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dents,  that  is  quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.  And  well  it  may 
be  called  a  material  cause,  since  that,  as  ^  Fernelius  holds, 
"  it  hath  such  a  power  in  begetting  of  diseases,  and  yields  the 
matter  and  sustenance  of  them ;  for  neither  air,  nor  perturba- 
tions, nor  any  of  those  other  evident  causes  take  place,  or 
work  this  effect,  except  the  constitution  of  body,  and  prepara- 
tion of  humours,  do  concur.  That  a  man  may  say,  this  diet 
is  the  mother  of  diseases,  let  the  father  be  what  he  will,  and 
from  this  alone,  melancholy  and  frequent  other  maladies 
arise."  Many  physicians,  I  confess,  have  written  copious  vol- 
umes of  this  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all 
manner  of  meats ;  as  namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the  Jew,  Haly- 
abbas,  Avicenna,  Mesne,  also  four  Arabians,  Gordonius,  Vil- 
lanovanus,  Wecker,  Johannes  Bruerinus,  sitologia  de  Esculen^ 
tis  et  PoctUerUts,  Michael  Savanarola,  Tract.  2,  c.  8,  Anthony 
Fumanellus,  lib.  de  regimine  senumy  Curio  in  his  Comment 
on  Schola  Salema,  Grodefridus  Stekius  arte  med.,  Marsilius 
cognatus,  Ficinus,  Banzoyius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Magninus, 
regim.  sanitatis,  Frietagius,  Hugo  Fridevallius,  &c.,  besides 
many  other  in  *  English,  and  almost  every  peculiar  physician, 
discourseth  at  large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of 
melancholy ;  yet  because  these  books  are  not  at  hand  to 
every  man,  I  will  briefly  touch  what  kind  of  meats  engender 
this  humour,  through  their  several  species,  and  which  are  to 
be  avoided.  How  they  alter  and  change  the  matter,  spirits 
first,  and  after  humours,  by  which  we  are  preserved,  and  the 
constitution  of  our  body,  Fernelius  and  others  will  show  you. 
I  hasten  to  the  thing  itself:  and  first  of  such  diet  as  offends 
in  substance. 

Beef.]  Beef,  a  sti'ong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first 
degree,  dry  in  the  second,  saith  GaL  L  S,  c.  1,  de  aUm.fac.) 
is  condemned  by  him  and  all  succeeding  authors,  to  breed 

1  PiVth.  1.  1,  c.  2.    Maximam  in  gig-  confltituldo.    Ut  semel  dicam,  una  gala 

nendis   morbis  rim   obtinet,  pabulum,  est  omnium  morborum  mater,  etiamil 

materiamque  morbl  saggerens :  nam  neo  alius  est  genitor.    Ab  hac  morbi  sponte 

ab  a^re.  nee  i  perturbationibus,  Tel  alils  saep^  emanant,  nulUl  ali&  cogente  cauiA. 

evidontibus  causis  morbi  sunt,  nisi  con-  >  Cogan,  BUot,  Vauhan,  Vener. 
sentiat  corporis  prseparatio,  et  humorum 
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gross  melancholy  blood ;  good  for  such  as  are  sound,  and  of 
a  strong  constitution,  for  labouring  men  if  ordered  aright, 
corned,  young,  of  an  ox  (for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  spe- 
cies are  held  best),  or  if  old,  ^  such  as  have  been  tired  out 
with  labour,  are  preferred.  Aubanus  and  Sabellicus  com- 
mend Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most  savoury,  best  and  easiest 
of  digestion ;  we  commend  ours ;  but  all  is  rejected,  and 
unfit  for  such  as  lead  a  resty  life,  any  ways  inclined  to  Melan- 
choly, or  dry  of  complexion :  Tcdes  (Gralen  thinks)  de  facile 
melanchoUcis  cegritudinihus  capiuntur, 

Porh.~\  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own 
nature,  *but  altogether  unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  are 
any  ways  unsound  of  body  or  mind ;  too  moist,  full  of  hu- 
mours, and  therefore  noxia  delicatis,  saith  Savanarola,  ex 
earum  usu  vi  duUtetur  anfehris  quartana  generetur  ;  nought 
for  queasy  stomachs,  insomuch  that  frequent  use  of  it  may 
breed  a  quartan  ague. 

Goat,2  Savanarola  discommends  goat's  fiesh,  and  so  doth 
*  Bruerinus,  L  13,  c,  19,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rammish ; 
and  therefore  supposeth  it  will  breed  rank  and  filthy  sub- 
stance ;  yet  kid,  such  as  are  young  and  tender,  Isaac  ac- 
cepts, Bruerinus  and  Gralen,  I.  1,  c,  1,  de  alimerUorum  facvl-' 
tatihus. 

Hart.']  Hart  and  red  deer  *  hath  an  evil  name :  it  yields 
gross  nutriment ;  a  strong  and  great  grained  meat,  next  unto 
a  horse.  Which  although  some  countries  eat,  as  Tartars,  and 
they  of  China ;  yet  *  Gralen  condemns.  Young  foals  are  as 
commonly  eaten  in  Spain  as  red  deer,  and  to  furnish  their 
navies,  about  Malaga,  especially,  often  used  ;  but  such  meats 
ask  long  baking,  or  seething,  to  qualify  them,  and  yet  all  will 
not  serve. 

Venison^  FaUow  Deer.']  All  venison  is  melancholy,  and 
begets  bad  blood ;  a  pleasant  meat ;  in  great  esteem  with  us 

1  Frietagius.  *  Isaac.  <  Non  lau-  rium  suppeditat  aUmentmn.  ^  Lib.  de 
datur,  qdja  melancholioom  prsebet  ali-  subtiliss  dieta.  Eqidna  oaro  et  asinina 
mentnin.  ^Male  alit  oemna  (inquit  equinis  danda  est  hominlbua  et  assiimis. 
Fii.  et  a^us),  crasftisaimam  et  atribila- 

VOL.  I.  19 
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(for  we  have  more  parka  in  England  than  there  are  in  aD 
Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.  'Tia  somewhat  better 
hunted  than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery ;  but 
generally  bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used. 

Harel\  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  di- 
gestion, it  breeds  inctilms,  often  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful 
dreams,  so  doth  all  venison,  and  is  condemned  by  a  jury  of 
physicians.  Mizaldus  and  some  others  say,  that  hare  is  a 
merry  meat,  and  that  it  will  make  one  fair,  as  Martial's  Epi- 
gram testifies  to  Gellia  ;  but  this  is  per  accidens,  because  of 
the  good  sport  it  makes,  merry  company  and  good  discourse 
that  is  commonly  at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not  otherwise  to  be 
understood. 

Conies.']  ^  Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magninus 
compares  them  to  beef,  pig,  and  goat,  Heg.  scmit  part.  3,  c. 
17 ;  yet  young  rabbits  by  all  men  are  approved  to  be  good. 

Grenerally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hard  of  digestion  breed 
melancholy.  Areteus,  lib.  7,  cap,  5,  reckons  up  heads  and 
feet,  ^bowels,  brains,  entrails,  marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and 
those  inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  &c  They 
are  rejected  by  Isaac,  lib.  2,  part.  3.  Magninus,  part.  3,  cap. 
17,  Bruerinus,  lib.  12,  Savanarola,  Rtib,  32,  Tract.  2. 

Milk.']  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and 
cheese,  curds,  &c,  increase  melancholy  (whey  only  excepted, 
which  is  most  wholesome)  ;  *  some  except  asses'  milk.  The 
rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good,  especially 
for  young  children,  but  because  soon  turned  to  corruption, 
*  not  good  for  those  that  have  unclean  stomachs,  are  subject 
to  headache,  or  have  green  wounds,  stone,  &c.  Of  all 
cheeses,  I  take  that  kind  which  we  call  Banbury  cheese  to  be 
the  best,  ex  vetustis  pessimus,  the  older,  stronger,  and  harder, 
the  worst,  as  Langius  discourseth  in  his  Epistle  to  Melanc- 
thon,  cited  by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p.  5,  GaL  3,  de  cibis  boni 

SUCCt,  SfC. 

I  Parum  obsunt  k  natura,  Leporum.  *  Curio.  Frietagius,   Maginus.  part.  8, 

Bruerinus,  1. 18}  cap.  25,  puUorum  tene-  cap.  17.    Mercurialis,  de  afliact.  lib.   1^ 

m  et  optima.        ^  Illaudabilis  succi  uau-  o.  10.  excepts  all  miUc  meats  in  ^ypo• 

MNun  proToeuit.  >  Piso.  Alt(nnar.  ohondriacal  Melancholy. 
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Fowf]  Amongst  fowl,  ^  peacocks  and  pigeons,  all  fenny 
fowl  are  forbidden,  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  herons,  cranes, 
coots,  didappers,  water-hens,  with  all  those  teals,  curs,  shel- 
drakes, and  peckled  fowls  that  come  hither  in  winter  out  of 
Scandia,  Muscovy,  Greenland,  Friezland,  which  half  the 
year  are  covered  all  over  with  snow,  and  frozen  up.  Though 
the^e  be  fair  in  feathers,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  have  a  good 
outside,  like  hypocrites,  white  in  plumes,  and  soft,  their  flesh 
k  hard,  black,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  melancholy  meat; 
Gravant  et  ptUrefaciunt  stamachum,  saith  Isaac,  part.  5,  de 
voLy  their  young  ones  are  more  tolerable,  but  young  pigeons 
he  quite  disapproves. 

Mshes."]  Rhasis  and  ^  Magninus  discommend  all  flsh,  and 
eay,  they  breed  mioosities,  slimy  nutriment,  little  and  humour- 
ous nourishment.  Savanarola  adds,  cold,  moist ;  and  phlegm- 
atic, Isaac ;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all  cold  and  mel- 
ancholy complexions ;  others  make  a  difference,  rejecting  only 
amongst  fresh-water  flsh,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  crawfish  (which 
Bright  approves,  cap,  6),  and  such  as  are  bred  in  muddy  and 
standing  waters,  and  have  a  taste  of  mud,  as  Frandscus  Bon- 
suetus  poetically  d^nes.  Lib.  de  aquatilihus. 

^  Nam  piBces  'omnes.  qui  stagna,  lacusqne  freqaentant, 
Semper  plus  sued  deterioris  habent." 

**  All  fish,  that  standing  pools,  andjakes  Arequent, 
Do  ever  yield  bad  juice  and  nourishment." 

LampreySt  Paulus  Jovius,  c.  34,  de  piseihus  fluvial,  highly 
magnifies,  and  saith.  None  speak  against  them,  but  inepH  el 
serupulosij  some  scrupulous  persons;  but  'eels,  c.  83,  "he 
abhorreth  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  all  physicians  detest 
them,  especially  about  the  solstice."  Gromesius,  lib.  1.  e.  22, 
de  saUj  doth  immoderately  extol  sea-flsh,  which  others  as 
much  vilify,  and  above  the  rest,  dried,  soused,  indurate  flsh, 
as  ling,  fumados,  red-herrings,  sprats,  stock-flsh,  haberdine, 
poor-john,  all  shell-fish.     *  Tim.  Bright  excepts  lobster  and 

1  Weoker  Syntax,  theor.  p.  2.  Isaac,  medici  deteatantur  anffciillas,  prfleaertini 
Bruer.  lib.  15,  cap.  30  et  81.  *  Cap.  18,  drca  solstitiiim.  Damnaotur  turn  sania 
part  &        «  Omni  loco  et  omni  tempore    torn  agria.       «  Cap.  0,  in  hit  Tnel  of 
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^rab.  Mesarius  commends  salmon,  which  Brueiinus  oontra- 
iicts,  lib,  22,  c.  17.  Magnmus  rejects  conger,  sturgeon,  tur- 
bot,  mackerel,  skate. 

Carp  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  determine. 
Franciscus  Bonsuetus  accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.  Hippolitus 
Salvianus,  in  his  Book  de  Piscium  naturd  et  praparattonej 
which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1554,  with  most  elegant 
pictures,  esfeems  carp  no  better  than  a  slimy  watery  meat. 
Paulus  Jovius  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  tench,  approves 
of  it ;  so  doth  Dupravius  in  his  Books  of  Fish-ponds.  Frie- 
tagius  ^  extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome  meat,  and  puts 
it  amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank ;  and  so  do  most  of  our 
country  gentlemen,  that  store  their  ponds  almost  with  no 
other  fish.  But  this  controversy  is  easily  decided,  in  my 
judgment,  by  Bruerinus,  /.  22,  c.  18.  The  difference  riseth 
from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools,  ^  sometimes  muddy,  some- 
times sweet ;  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is  from  whence 
they  be  taken.  In  like  manner  almost  we  may  conclude  of 
other  fresh  fish.  But  see  more  in  Rondoledus,  Bellonius, 
Oribasius,  lib.  7.  cap,  22,  Isaac,  L  1,  especially  Hippolitus 
Salvianus,  who  is  ifutar  omnium  soltis,  S^c.  Howsoever  they 
may  be  wholesome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not 
good;  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  'relates, 
that  Carthusian  fiiars,  virhose  living  is  most  part  fish,  are 
more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any  other  order,  and  that 
he  found  by  experience,  being  sometimes  their  physician 
ordinary  at  Delft,  in  Holland.  He  exemplifies  it  with  an 
instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a  Carthusian  of  a  ruddy  colour, 
and  well  liking,  that  by  solitary  living,  and  fish-eating,  be- 
came so  misafiected. 

IIerbs.2  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten  I  find  gourds,  cucum- 
bers, coleworts,  melons,  disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage. 
It  causeth  troublesome  dreams,  and  sends  up  black  vapours 

Melancholy.       ^  Optimd  nntrit  omnium  mentomm  eortisntur  dlfferenttaa,  allM 

Judido  intor  prlmas  notse  places  gustu  suaTioreSf  alibi  lutulentiores.         •  Ob- 

pnestantl.       ^  Non  est  dabium  qain,  seiTat.  18.  lib.  10. 
pro  Taricmm  situ  ac  naturft,  magnas  ali- 
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to  the  brain.  Galen,  he,  affect.  /.  3,  c,  6,  of  all  herbs  con- 
demns cabbage ;  and  Isaac,  lib.  2,  c.  1,  Animce  gravitatem 
fadt,  it  brings  heaviness  to  the  soul.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  all  raw  herbs  and  salads  breed  melancholy  blood,  except 
bugloss  and  lettuce.  Crato,  consiL  21,  lib,  2,  speaks  against 
all  herbs  and  worts,  except  borage,  bugloss,  fennel,  parsley, 
dill,  balm,  succory.  Magninus,  regim^  sanitatis,  part.  3,  cap, 
31.  Omnes  herbce  simpUciter  mala,  vid  ctbi ;  all  herbs  are 
simply  evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks).  So  did  that  scoffing 
cook  in  ^Plautus  hold: 

**  Non  ego  coenam  condio  nt  alii  coqui  solent, 
Qui  mihi  condita  prata  in  patinis  proferont, 
Boves  qui  convivas  faciunt,  herbasque  aggenmt.** 

**  Like  other  cooks  I  do  not  supper  dress, 
Tha4  put  whole  meadows  into  a  platter, 
And  make  no  better  of  their  guests  than  beeves, 
With  herbs  and  grass  to  feed  them  fatter." 

Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dinner  of 
herbs  and  salads  (which  our  said  Plautus  calls  ccsnas  terreS' 
ires,  Horace,  comas  sine  sanguine),  by  which  means,  as  he 
follows  it, 

3  "  Hie  homines  tam  brevem  vitam  colunt 

Qui  herbas  hujusmodi  in  alvum  suum  congenmt, 

Formidolosum  dictu,  non  esu  modb 

Quas  herbas  pecudes  non  edunt,  homines  edunt.*' 

*•  Their  lives,  that  eat  such  herbs,  must  needs  be  short, 
And  'tis  a  fearful  thing  for  to  report, 
That  men  should  feed  on  such  a  kind  of  meat, 
Which  very  juments  would  refuse  to  eat." 

•  They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all 
men  raw,  though  qualified  with  oil,  but  in  broths,  or  other- 
wise.   See  more  of  these  in  every  ^  husbandman  and  herbalist. 

Boots,']  Boots,  Msi  quorundam  gentium  opes  sint,  saith 
Bruerinus,  the  wealth  of  some  countries,  and  sole  food,  are 

1  Pseadolus.  aet.  8,  seen.  2.       *  Plan-  Tel  parce  d^^^rit.    Keraleius,  cap  4, 

tos,  ibid.        "  Quare  rectios  Taletudini  de  rero  vum  med.         *  In  ItBzaldo  dt 

insB  quisque  consalet,  qui  laps  As  priorum  Horto  P.  Orescent.  Herbastein,  &e. 
paientum  memor,  eas  plane  Tel  tnniflerit 
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windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome  to  the  head ;  as  onions,  garlie^ 
scallions,  turnips,  carrots,  radishes^  parsnips;  Crato,  lib^  2. 
consiL  11,  disallows  all  roots,  though  ^some  approve  of  pars- 
nips and  potatoes.  ^  MagninuS  is  of  Crafco's  opinion,  •  "  They 
trouble  the  mind,  sending  gross  fumes  to  the  brain,  make 
men  mad,  especially  garlic  onions,  if  a  man  liberally  feed  on 
them  a  year  together."  Guianerius,  tract,  15,  ca-p.  2,  com* 
plains  of  all  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus,  even 
parsnips  themselves,  which  lire  the  best,  Lih  9,  caf,  14. 

Fruits^  Pastinacarum  usus  succos  gignit  improhos,  Crato^ 
consiL  2,1  y  lih,  1,  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  firuits,  as  pears, 
apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts,  medlars,  serves, 
&c.  Sang^inem  tnficiunt,  saith  Yillanovanus,  they  infect  the 
blood,  and  putrefy  it,  Magninus  holds,  and  must  not  therefore 
be  taken  vid  cibi,  ant  quantitcUe  magndy  not#to  make  a  meal 
of,  or  in  any  great  quantity.  ^  Cardan  makes  that  a  cause 
of  their  continual  sickness  at  Fessa  in  Africa,  "  because  they 
live  so  much  on  fruits,  eating  them  thrice  a  day."  Lauifen- 
tius  approves  of  many  fruits,  in  his  Tract  of  Melancholy 
which  others  disallow,  and  amongst  the  rest  apples,  which 
some  likewise  commend,  sweetings,  pearmains,  pippins,  as 
good  against  melancholy;  but  to  him  that  is  any  way  in- 
clined to,  or  touched  with  this  malady,  *  Nicholas  Piso  in  his 
Practics,  forbids  all  fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten 
at  least,  and  not  raw.  Amongst  other  fruits,  •Bruerinus, 
out  of  Galen,  excepts  grapes  and  figs,  but  I  find  them  like- 
wise rejected. 

Pvlse,'\  All  pulse  are  nought,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  &C., 
they  fill  the  brain  (saith  Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  b^eed 
black  thick  Mood,  and  cause  trouMesome  dreams.  And 
therefore,  that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scbolai'S  of  old, 
may  be  forever  applied  to  melancholy  men,  AfcMs  ahuinetey 
eat  no  peas,  nor  beans  ;  yet  to  such  as  will  needs  eat  them^ 

1  Gap.  18,  part.  8,  Bright  in  liis  Tract.  18.    Improbi  succi  sant,  cap.  12.        « !)• 

afBifel.       s  iBtefiectom  turbant^  proda-  remm  varietat.     la  Fessa -i>leniiir4a« 

Qunt  insaniam.       >  Audivi  (iaquit  Hag-  morbosi,  quod  fructuB  eomedant  ter  ia 

nln.)  quod  si  quia  ex  {is  per  annum  oon-^  die;  6  Oap.  de  MeL  <  Lib.  11,  e.  S  ' 
tlnoi  comedat,  in  insaniun  oaderet,  oap. 
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I  would  give  this  counsel,  to  prepare  them  according  to  those 
rules  that  Amoldus  Yillanoyanus,  and  Frietagius  prescrihe, 
for  eating,  and  dressing,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  <&<c 

Spices.']  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are 
for  that  cause  forbidden  by  our  physicians  to  such  men  as  are 
inclined  to  this  malady,  as  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  dOves^ 
mace,  dates,  <&c.,  honey  and  sugar.  ^Some  except  honey; 
to  those  that  are  cold  it  may  be  tolerable,  but  ^  Dulda  se  in 
hilem  vertunt  (sweets  turn  into  bile),  they  are  obstructive. 
Crato  therefore  forbids  all  spice,  in  a  consultation  of  his,  ids 
a  melancholy  schoolmaster,  Omnia  aromaiica^  et  quicquid 
sanguinem  adurit ;  so  doth  Femehus,  consil  45,  Guiane* 
riuai,  tract.  15,  cap.  2,  Mercurialis,  cons.  189.  To  these  I 
may  add  all  sharp  and  sour  things,  luscious,  and  OYcr-sweet, 
or  fat,  as  oil,  vinegar,  verjuice,  mustard,  salt ;  as  sweet  things 
are  obstructive,  so  these  are  corrosive.  Gromesius,  in  his 
books,  de  sale,  I.  1,  c.  21,  highly  commends  salt;  so  doth 
Codronchus  in  his  tract,  de  sale  Ahsynihii,  Lemn.  I.  3,  c,  9, 
de  occuU.  not.  mir.,  yet  common  experience  finds  salt,  and 
salt  meats,  to  be  great  procurers  of  this  disease.  And  for 
that  cause  belike  those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt, 
even  so  much,  as  in  their  bread,  tU  sine  perturbatione  cmima 
essety  saith  mine  author,  that  their  souls  might  be  free  frcnn 
perturbations. 

Bread.]  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  peas, 
beans,  oats,  rye,  or  *  over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is 
often  spoken  against,  as  causing  melancholy  juice  and  wind. 
Job.  Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  con- 
tends much  for  the  wholesomeness  of  oaten  bread ;  it  was 
objected  to  him  then  living  at  Paris  in  prance,  that  his  coun* 
trymen  fed  on  oats,  and  base  grain,  as  a  disgrace ;  but  he 
doth  ingenuously  confess,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  a  third  part 
of  England,  did  most  part  use  that  kind  of  bread,  that  it  was 
as  wholesome  as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nourishment. 

1  Bright,  0. 6,  exoepts  honey.       SHor.    edas    cnutam,    oholeram    q-oift    glgntt 
apud  Seoltdmn  ooiudl.  188.       <  Ne  com-    adiutMn.    SeoL  SaL 
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And  yet  Wecker  out  of  Galen  calls  it  horse-meat,  and  fitter 
for  juments  than  men  to  feed  on.  Bat  read  Galen  himself, 
Uh,  1,  De  cibis  honi  et  mali  sued,  more  largely  discoursing 
of  com  and  bread. 

Wine.']  All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick 
drinks,  as  Muscadine,  Malmsey,  Alicant,  Rumney,  Brown- 
bastard,  Metheglen,  and  the  like,  of  which  they  have  thirty 
several  kinds  in  Muscovy,  all  such  made  drinks  are  hurtful 
in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  choleric  com- 
plexion, young,  or  inclined  to  head-melancholy.  For  many 
times  the  drinking  of  wine  alone  causeth  it.  Arculanus, 
c.  16,  in  9  Bhasis,  puts  in  *wine  for  a  great  cause,  especially 
if  it  be  immoderately  used.  Guianerius,  tract  15,  c,  2,  tells 
a  story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  whom  he  gave  entertainment  in 
his  house,  "  that  ^  in  one  month's  space  were  both  melancholy 
by  drinking  of  wine,"  one  did  nought  but  sing,  the  other  sigh. 
Galen,  l.  de  catisis  morb,  c,  3.  Matthiolus  on  Dioscorides, 
and  above  all  other  Andreas  Bachius,  L  3,  18,  19,  20,  have 
reckoned  upon  those  inconveniences  that  come  by  wine ;  yet 
notwithstanding  all  this,  to  such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish 
melancholy,  a  cup  of  wine  is  good  physic,  and  so  doth 
Mercurialis  grant,  consil,  25,  in  that  case,  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  cold,  as  to  most  melancholy  men  it  is,  wine  is  much 
commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 

Cider,  Perry,]  Cider  and  perry  are  both  cold  and  windy 
drinks,  and  for  that  cause  to  be  neglected,  and  so  are  all  those 
hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

Beer,]  Beer,  if  it  be  over-new  or  over-stale,  over-strong, 
or  not  sodden,  smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sour,  is  most  un- 
wholesome, frets,  and  galls,  &c  Henricus  Ayrerus,  in  a 
*  consultation  of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  of  hypochondriacal 
melancholy  discommends  beer.  So  doth  *  Crato  in  that  ex- 
cellent counsel  of  his,  Zdh,  2,  consiL  21,  as  too  windy,  be- 
cause of  the  hop.  But  he  means  belike  that  thick  black 
Bohemian  beer  used  in  some  other  parts  of  *  Germany, 

1  Vinnm  turbidnm.  <  Ex  yinl  paten-  gpicel.  Ibl.  278.  ♦  Crasrain  eenent 
tis  bibitione.  duo  Alemani  in  QUO  meiue  eanguinem.  sAbontDantdeinSpmoe, 
melftnoholici  flMti  sunt.       •  Hildesheim,    Hamburgh,  Ldpsio. 
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^  nil  spissins  iUa 
Dum  bibitar,  nil  clarias  est  dnm  mingitor,  nnde 
(Constat,  qu6d  mnltas  faeces  in  corpore  linqnat.*' 

"  Nothing  comes  in  so  thick, 
Nothing  goes  oat  so  thin, 
It  must  needs  follow  then 
The  dregs  are  left  within." 

As  that  ^old  poet  scoffed,  caUing  it  Stygice  monstrum  con- 
forme  paUtidi,  a  monstrous  drink,  like  the  river  Styx.  But 
let  them  saj  as  they  list,  to  such  as  are  accustomed  unto  it, 
"  'tis  a  most  wholesome  (so  ^  Polydor  Virgil  calleth  it)  and  a 
pleasant  drink,"  it  is  more  subtile  and  better,  for  the  hop  that 
rarefies  it,  hath  an  especial  virtue  against  melancholy,  as  our 
herbalists  confess,  Fuchsius  approves,  Lib.  2,  sec.  2,  insHt. 
cap.  1 1,  and  many  others. 

Waters.']  Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill-coloured;  such 
as  come  forth  of  pooK  and  moats,  where  hemp  hath  been 
steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  live,  are  most  unwholesome,  putre- 
fied, and  full  of  mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean,  cor- 
rupt, impure,  by  reason  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  still-standing ; 
they  cause  foul  distemperatures  in  the  body  and  mind  of  man, 
are  unfit  to  make  drink  of,  to  dress  meat  with,  or  to  be  •  used 
about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They  are  good  for  many 
domestic  uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  cattle,  &c.,  or  in  time 
of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
such  fat,  standing  waters  make  the  best  beer,  and  that  seeth- 
ing doth  defecate  it,  as  *  Cardan  holds,  Lib.  13,  subtil.  "  It 
mends  the  substance,  and  savour  of  it,"  but  it  is  a  paradox. 
Such  beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholesome  as  the 
other,  as  *  Jobertus  truly  justifieth  out  of  Galem,  Paradox, 
dec  1,  Paradox  5,  that  the  seething  of  such  impure  waters 
doth  not  purge  or  purify  them,  Pliny,  lib.  31,  c  3,  is  of  the 
same  tenet,  and  P.  Crescentius,  agrtcvk.  lib.  1,  et  lib.  4,  c.  11, 
et  c.  45.     Pamphilius  Herilachus,  /.  4,  de  not.  aquarum,  such 

1  Henrletis  Abrincenste.       «Potti8tmn  d«  et  maW  olentes,  &c.       ^Innoximn 

flalnbris  turn  jucundug,  1. 1.       'Oalen,  reddit  et  bene  olentem.       6  Contendl* 

1. 1,  de  san.  tuend.    Cayendas  sunt  aqtue  haec  Titia  cootione  non  emendari. 
qiMB  ex  stagnis  hanrinntur,  et  qcuB  torbl- 
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waters  are  nought,  not  to  be  used,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
*  Galen,  "  breed  agues,  dropsies,  pleurisies,  splenetic  and  mel- 
ancholy passions,  hurt  the  eyes,  cause  a  bad  temperature,  and 
ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body,  with  bad  colour."  This 
Jobertus  stiffly  maintains,  Paradox,  lib.  1,  part.  5,  that  it 
causeth  blear  eyes,  bad  colour,  and  many  loathsome  diseases 
to  such  as  use  it ;  this  which  they  say,  stands  with  good  rea- 
son ;  for  as  geographers  relate,  the  water  of  Astracan  breeds 
worms  in  such  as  drink  it  *Axius,  or  as  now  called  V^> 
duri,  the  fairest  river  in  Macedonia,  makes  all  cattle  black 
that  taste  of  it.  Aleacman,  now  Peleca,  another  stream  in 
Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part  white,  n  potui  ducca.  1m 
Aubanus  Rohemus  refers  that  •  struma  or  poke  of  the  Bava- 
rians and  Styrians  to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  as  ^  Munster 
doth  that  of  the  Yalesians  in  the  Alps,  and  ^Bodine  sup- 
poseth  the  stuttering  of  some  families  in  Aquitania,  about 
Labden,  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  ^^  and  that  the  filth 
is  derived  from  the  water  to  their  bodies."  So  that  they  iSasA 
use  filthy,  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick,  muddy  water,  must 
needs  have  muddy,  ill-coloured,  impure,  and  infirm  bodies. 
And  because  the  body  works  upon  the  mind,  they  shall  have 
grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy,  melancholy  spirits,  and 
be  really  subject  to  all  manner  of  infirmities. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  num^ 
ber  of  compound,  artificial,  made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks 
afford  us  a  great  variety,  as  tailors  do  fashions  in  our  ai^)aFeL 
Such  are  *  puddings  stuffed  with  blood,  or  otherwise  com- 
posed ;  baked  meats,  soused  indurate  meats,  fried  and  broiled 
buttered  m^ts ;  condite,  powdered  and  over-dried,  '  all  cakes, 
simnels,  buns,  cracknels  made  with  butter,  spice,  &c.,  fritters, 

1  Lib.  de  bonitate  aqn«,   hyclropem  derirantur.       SBdnlla  ex  sangoino  et 

anget,  febres  putrfdas,  splenem,  ttisses.  soffbcato  parta.    Hildeshehn.        T  Gnpe- 

nocet  oculis,  malum  habitum  corporis  et  dia  vero,  placentn,  bellaiia,  c<mimeiita« 

colofem.        3  Mag.  Nigritatem  indtfcit  si  que  aUa  curiosa  pistorum  et  ooquorum, 

pecora  biberint.        3  Aquas  ex  nivibus  gustui    servientium    conciliant    morboc 

coactee  strumosos  &ciunt.        ^  Cosm<^.  tum    corpori   turn    animo    inmnabilee 

I.  8,  cap.  86.       5  Method,  hist.  cap.  6,  PhUo  Judnus,  Ub.  de  Tictimii.    P.  3m 

balbutinnt   Labdoni    in   Aquitania   ob  vita^us. 
tqnas,  atqoe  hi  morbi  ab  aqniis  in  corpora 
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pancakes,  pies^  sausages,  and  those  several  sauces,  sharp,  or 
over-sweet,  of  which  scientia  popirue,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  hath 
served  those  ^Apician  tricks,  and  perfumed  dishes,  which 
Adrian  the  sixth  Pope  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  oi 
his  predecessor  Leo  dectmtis  ;  and  which  prodigious  riot  ana 
prodigality  have  in  vented,  in  this  age.  These  do  generally 
engender  gross  humours,  fill  the  stomach  with  crudities,  and  all 
those  in\^'ard  parts  with  obstructions.  Montanus,  concil.  22, 
gives  instance,  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that  by  eating  such  tart 
sauces,  made  dishes,  and  salt  meats,  with  which  he  was  over* 
much  delighted,  became  melancholy,  and  was  evil  affected. 
Such  examples  are  familiar  and  common. 

SuBSECT.  H. —  Quantity  of  Diet  a  Qause, 

Thebe  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  &om  the  substance 
itself  of  meat,  and  quality  of  it,  in  ill-dressing  and  preparing, 
as  there  is  from  the  quantity,  disorder  of  time  and  place,  un- 
seasonable use  of  it,  ^  intemperance,  overmuch,  or  overlittle 
taking  of  it.  A  true  saying  it  is.  Flares  crapuUi  quhm 
gladitis,  This  gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword,  this  omni" 
vorantia  et  homidda  gvla,  this  all-devouring  and  murdering 
gut  And  that  of  '  Pliny  is  truer,  "  Simple  diet  is  the  best ; 
heaping  up  of  several  meats  is  pernicious,  and.  sauces  worse ; 
many  dishes  bring  many  diseases."  *  Avicen  cries  out, "  That 
nothing  is  worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes,  or  to  protract 
the  time  of  meats  longer  than  ordinary ;  from  thence  proceed 
our  infirmities,  and  'tis  the  fountain  of  all  diseases,  which  arise 
out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  hupaours."  Thence,  saith 
^  Femelius,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  cacochymia, 
plethora,  cachexia,  bradiopepsia,  ♦  Hinc  subita  martes,  atqu$ 
intestcUa  senectus,  sudden  death,  &c.,  and  what  not. 

1  As  lettuce  steeped  in  wine,  birds  fed  multos   morbos    multa  ferenia  ferant. 

with  fennel  and  sugar,  as  a  Pope's  concu-  *  31  Dec.  2  c.    Nihil  deterius  quam  si 

bine  used  in  A-vignon,  Stephan.       >An-  tempus  Justo  longius  comedendo  protra- 

tmsB  negotiiim  iUa  fitcessit,  et  de  templo  hatur,  et  yaria  ciborum  generk  <touJan* 

Dii  immundum  stabulnm  fitcit.    Paleti-  gantur :  inde  morborum  seatw*  '^.  '   m 

us,  10,  c.     ''Lib.  11,  c.  62.    Homini  exrepugnantiahumoromoritui      ^    >> 

oibus  utilissimus  simplex,  acervatio  cibo-  1. 1,  c.  14.       *  ^ut.  Sat  6. 
mm  pestifera,  et  eondlmenta  perniciosa, 
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As  a  lamp  is  choked  with  a  multitude  of  oil,  or  a  little  fire 
with  overmuch  wood  quite  extinguished,  so  is  the  natural 
heat  with  immoderate  eating,  strangled  in  the  Ixxly.  P«r- 
nitiosa  setittna  est  abdomen  tnsaturabile :  one  saith,  An  insa- 
tiable paunch  is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all 
diseases,  both  of  body  and  mind.  ^  Mercurialis  will  have  it 
a  peculiar  cause  of  this  private  disease ;  Solenander,  consil.  5, 
sect  3,  illustrates  this  of  Mercurialis,  with  an  example  of  one 
so  melancholy,  ab  intempestivis  commessattontinis,  unseason- 
able feasting.  *  Crato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  often  cited 
Counsel,  21,  lib.  2,  putting  superfluous  eating  for  a  main 
cause.  But  what  need  I  seek  farther  for  proofs?  Hear 
•  Hippocrates  himself,  Lib.  2,  Aphor.  10,  "  Impure  bodies 
the  more  they  are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt,  for  the 
nourishment  is  putrefied  with  vicious  humours." 

And  yet  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfeit- 
ing and  drunkenness,  see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this 
kind ;  read  what  Johannes  Stuckius  hath  written  lately  of 
this  subject,  in  his  great  volume  De  Antiquorum  Oonvivtts, 
and  of  our  present  age  ;  Quam  ^portentosce  cceruB,  prodigious 
suppers,  ^Qui  dum  invitant  ad  ccenam  efferunt  ad  septdchrum^ 
what  Fagos,  Epicures,  Apetios,  Heliogables,  our  times  afford  ? 
LucuUus's  ghost  walks  still,  and  every  man  desires  to  sup  in 
Apollo ;  -^sop's  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up.  ^Magis 
ilia  juvant,  qu<B  pluris  emurUur.  The  dearest  cates  are  best, 
and  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  bestow  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
upon  a  dish,  some  thousand  crowns  upon  a  dinner ;  '  Mully- 
Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  spent  three  pounds  on  the 
sauce  of  a  capon ;  it  is  nothing  in  our  times,  we  scorn  all  that 
is  cheap.    "  We  loathe  the  very  •  light  (son^e  of  us,  as  Seneca 

1  Nimia  i;ep1etIo  eibornm  fedt  mel&n-  tomb."        «  Juvenal.     "  The  hlgtaesi- 

ohotioum.       «  Oomestio  superflna  cibi,  priced  dishea  afford  the  greatest  gn^tifica- 

et  pot&s  qnantltas  nhnia.        >  Impara  tion."        '  Guiccardin.        8  Na.  qnaBSt. 

corpora  qnanto  magis  nntrtg,  tanto  magis  4,  ca.  ult.  ftstidio  est  lamen  gratuitum, 

IsBdis:  pntrefiMdt  enim  aUmentum  viti-  dolet  quod  sole,  quod  splritnm  emera 

osns  humor.       <  Vld.  Goclen.  de  porten-  non  possimiis,  quod  hlc  a^^non  emptnt 

tosis  ooenis,  &c.   Puteani  Com.      s  Amb.  ex  Ikcili,  &o.,  adeo  nihil  placet,  dM  quod 

lib.  de  J^u.  cap.  14.    "  They  who  inyite  oarmn  est. 
OS  to  our  supper,  only  conduct  us  to  our 
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Dotes)  because  it  comes  free,  and  we  are  offended  with  the 
sun's  heat,  and  those  cool  blasts,  because  we  buy  them  not** 
This  air  we  breathe  is  so  common  we  care  not  for  it ;  nothing 
pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And  if  we  be  *  witty  in  anything, 
it  is  dd  gtilam  ;  If  we  study  at  all,  it  is  ervdito  Itujcu,  to  please 
the  palate,  and  to  satisfy  the  gut  "  A  cook  of  old  was  a  base 
knave  (as  ^  Livy  complains),  but  now  a  great  man  in  request ; 
cookery  is  become  an  art,  a  noble  science ;  cooks  are  gentle^ 
men ;  *'  Venter  Deus  ;  They  wear  **  their  brains  in  their  bellies, 
and  their  guts  in  their  heads,"  as  '  Agrippa  taxed  some  para- 
sites of  his  time,  rushing  on  their  own  destruction,  as  if  a 
man  should  run  upon  the  point  of  a  sword,  usqtie  dam  rum- 
vcmtur  comedtmt^  "  They  eat  till  they  burst ; "  *  All  day,  all 
night,  let  the  physician  say  what  he  will,  imminent  danger, 
and  feral  diseases  are  now  ready  to  seize  upon  them,  that 
will  eat  till  they  vomit,  EdwrU  ut  vomant,  vomv/nt  tit  edant, 
saith  Seneca ;  which  Dion  relates  of  Vitellius,  Soh  transitu 
ciborum  nutriri  judicattts ;  His  meat  did  pass  through  and 
away,  or  till  they  burst  again.  *  Stra^  animantium  ventrem 
onerant,  and  rake  over  all  the  world,  as  so  many  •slaves, 
bdly-gods,  and  land-serpents,  JSt  totus  orUs  ventri  nimis  an- 
gustus,  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfy  their  appetite.  ' "  Sea, 
land,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging 
guts."  To  make  up  the  mess,  what  immoderate  drinking  in 
every  place?  Senem  potum  pota  trahebat  anus,  how  they 
flock  to  the  tavern  ;  as  if  they  were  fruges  consumere  natty 
bom  to  no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  like  Offellius 
Bibulus,  that  famous  Roman  parasite.  Qui  dum  vixit,  aut 
Hbit  out  minxit ;  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine,  yea  worse 
than  a  cask,  that  mars  wine,  and  itself  is  not  marred  by  it ; 
yet  these  are  brave  men,  Silenus  Ebrius  was  no  braver. 
Et  qucR  fuerunt  vttia,  mores  sunt ;  ^tis  now  the  fashion  of  our 
times,  an  honour ;  Nwrie  verd  res  ista  eo  rediit  (as  Chrysost. 

1  Ingeniosi  ad  Gulam.        <  Olbn  rile  torius.        ^  Seneca.        >  Mancipia  gnlsB, 

mancipimn,  nunc  in  omni  aestimatione,  dapes  non  sapmre  sed  sumptu  aestimantes. 

mtne  an  baberi  eapto,  &c.        s  l^igt.  Seneca  consol.  ad  Helyidium         7  Saevi. 

28, 1.  7,  aaoniin  in  Tsntre  ingeninm.  in  entia  guttura  satiate  non  possunt  flnyil 

natinls,  &e        «  In  Incem  coeoat.    Ser-  etmaria.  JSneas  SylyioB  de  miser  enria) 
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serni.  80,  in  v.  Ephes.  oomm^its)  Ut  effeminaUe  ridencUegtm 
ignavuB  loco  haheatur,  noUe  in^riari ;  'tis  now  come  to  ibat 
pass  that  he  is  no  gentleman,  a  very  milk-sop,  a  down  of  no 
bringing  up,  that  will  not  drink ;  fit  fw  no  company ;  he  is 
your  only  gallant  that  plays  it  off  finest,  no  disparagement 
now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel,  rave,  &c,  but  much  to 
his  fame  and  renown  ;  as  in  like  case  Epidicus  told  Thesprio 
his  fellow-servant,  in  the  *  Poet,  JEdipol  fadTms  itnprohim, 
one  urged,  the  other  replied.  At  jam  alii  fecere  idem,  erit  HU 
iUa  res  honori,  'tis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so  many  brave  ex- 
amples to  bear  one  out ;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  bi-ain, 
and  carry  his  liquor  well ;  the  sde  contention  who  can  drink 
most,  and  fox  his  fellow  the  soonest  'Tis  the  summum  bonum 
of  our  tradesmen,  their  felicity,  life,  and  soul,  Tanta  dtdcedine 
qffectant,  saith  Pliny,  lib.  14,  ci^  12,  ut  magna  pars  nan 
aliud  vitcB prcemiiim  inteUigat,  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry 
together  in  an  alehouse  or  tavern,  as  our  modern  Muscovites 
do  in  their  mede-inns,  and  Turks  in  their  coffee-houses  whicb 
much  resemble  our  taverns ;  they  will  labour  hard  all  day^ 
long  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  toHus  anni  labores,  as 
St.  Ambrose  adds,  in  a  tippling  feast ;  convert  day  into  night, 
as  Seneca  taxes  some  in  his  times,  Pervertunt  officia  noctis  e$ 
hids;  when  we  rise,  they  commonly  go  to  bed,  like  our  anr 
tipodes, 

<*  Nosque  nbi  primus  eqnis  (Mriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
Illis  sera  rubens  accendit  lamina  vesper.** 

So  did  Petronius  in  'Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampri<Uas. 

*  "  Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsmn 
Mane,  diem  totam  stertebat.*' 

"  He  drank  the  night  away 
Till  rising  dawn,  then  snored  out  all  the  day." 

Snymdiris  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set  so 
much  as  once  in  twenty  years.  Verres,  against  whom  Tidly 
BO  much  inveighs,  in  winter  he  never  was  extra  tectum  vix 

iPlantofl.       SHor.Ub.  1   Sat  8. 
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€xtra  lectum^  never  almost  out  of  bed,  ^  still  wenching  and 
drinking ;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in 
our  days.  They  have  gymmma  bibomsm,  schools  and  ren- 
dezvous ;  these  centaurs  and  lapidisB  toss  pots  and  bowls  as 
so  many  balls ;  invent  new  tricks,  as  sausages,  anchovies,  to- 
bacooj  caviare,  pickled  oysters,  herrings,  fumadoes,  &c. ;  in- 
numerable salt  meats  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  study 
how  to  hurt  themselves  by  taking  antidotes  *  **  to  carry  their 
drink  the  better ;  *  and  when  nought  else  serves,  they  will 
go  forth,  or  be  conveyed  out,  to  empty  their  gorge,  that  they 
may  return  to  drink  afresh*"  They  make  laws,  tnsanas  legesj 
tarUra  biimdi  fallacias,  and  *  brag  of  it  when  they  have  done^ 
crowning  that  man  that  is  soonest  gone,  as  their  drunken  pred- 
ecessors have  done,-; — ^  quid  ego  pideo  f    Ps.    Own  corond 

Pseudohim  ehrium  tuum .     And  when  they  are  dead,  will 

have  a  can  of  wine  with  •Maron's  old  woman  to  be  engraven 
on  th^ir  tombs.  So  they  triumph  in  villany,  and  justify  their 
wickedness ;  with  Babelais,  that  French  Ludan,  drunkenness 
is  better  for  the  body  than  physic,  because  there  be  more  old 
drunkards  than  old  physicians.  Many  such  frothy  arguments 
they  have,  ^  inviting  and  encouraging  others  to  do  as  they  do, 
and  love  them  dearly  for  it  (no  glue  like  to  that  of  good  fellow- 
ship). So  did  Alcibiades  in  Greece  ;  Nero,  Bonosos,  Helio- 
gabalus  in  Rome,  or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  he  was  styled  <^ 
.  old  (as  ^  Ignatius  proves  out  of  some  old  coins).  So  do  many 
great  men  still,  as  •  Heresbachius  observes.  When  a  prince 
drinks  till  his  eyes  stare,  like  Bitias  in  the  Poet, 

10  M  (iiie  impiger  hansit 
Spnmantem  vino  pateram).'* 

**  a  thirsty  soul ; 
He  took  challenge  and  embraced  the  bowl; 
With  pleasure  swill'd  the  gold,  nor  ceased  to  draw 
Till  he  the  bottom  of  the  brimmer  saw." 

1  Did  brvTitM  oonyiTiis,  nootis  longi-  Taaa     Telnt     ad     ostentatlonem,     fro. 

tado  stnpris  eonterebatur.        a  Et  quo  6  Plautus.        >  Lib.  8.    Anthcl    e.  20. 

fins  oapiant,  initunenta  «xcogitantur.  l  Gratiam  conciliant  potando.       » Notif 

Voras  portentar  at  ad  oonTiyicim  repor-  ad  OsMares.       *  Lib.  de  educandis  priO' 

lentur,  repleri  nt  exhauriant,  et  exhau-  dpum  liberit.       w  Virg.  M.  1. 
rirl  at   Ubant.    Ambro0.       *  Ingentia 
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and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  the 
spectators  will  applaud  him,  "the  *  bishop  himself  (if  he 
belie  them  not)  with  his  chaplain,  will  stand  by  and  do  as 
much,"  0  dignum  principe  haustum,  'twas  done  like  a  prince. 
"  Our  Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish,** 
VeltU  infundibvla  integras  ohbas  exhauriunt^  et  in  monstrosts 
pocuUs,  ipsi  monstrosi  manstrostus  epotant,  "  making  bar- 
rels of  their  bellies.**  Incredibile  dicttiy  as  *one  of  their 
own  countrymen  complains :  '  Qtumtum  Uquoris  immodes- 
tissima  gens  capiat,  Sfc.  "How  they  love  a  man  that 
will  be  drunk,  crown  him  and  honour  him  for  it,'*  hate  him 
that  will  not  pledge  him,  stab  him,  kill  him ;  a  most  intoler- 
able offence,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  * "  He  is  a  mortal 
enemy  that  will  not  drink  with  him,'*  ^  Munster  relates  of 
the  Saxons.  So  in  Poland,  he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the 
honestest  fellow,  saith  Alexander  Gaguinus,  *"that  drinketh 
most  healths  to  the  honour  of  his  master,  he  shall  be  re- 
warded as  a  good  servant,  and  held  the  bravest  fellow  that 
cames  his  liquor  best,"  when  a  brewer's  horse  will  bear  much 
more  than  any  sturdy  drinker,  yet  for  his  noble  exploits  in 
this  kind,  he  shall  be  accounted  a  most  valiant  man  for  *  Tarn 
inter  epidas  foriis  vir  esse  potest  ojc  in  hello,  as  much  valour 
is  to  be  found  in  feasting  as  in  fighting,  and  some  of  our  city 
captains,  and  carpet  knights  will  make  this  good,  and  prove 
it.  Thus  they  many  times  wilfully  pervert  the  good  tempera-, 
ture  of  their  bodies,  stifle  their  wits,  strangle  nature,  and 
degenerate  into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw  this  mis- 
chief on  their  heads  by  too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being 
over-precise,  cockney-like,  and  curious  in  their  observation 

1  Idem  strenui  potatoris  Episoopi  Sacel-  immodesta  gens  capiat,  plus  potantem 

lanus,  cum  ingentem  pateram  exhaurit  amicissimom  habent,  et  serto  coronant, 

princeps.        ^  Bohemus  in  Sa&x^nia.  Ad-  inimioissimum  h  contra  qui  non  rult,  et 

eo  immoderate  et  immodeste  ab  ipsis  bibi-  caede  et  fustibus  expiant.       *  Qui  potare 

tur,  ut  in  compotationibus  suis  non  eya-  recusat,  hostis  habetiir,  et  csede  nonnan- 

this  solum  et  cantharis  sat   inftindere  quam  res  expiatur.        &  Qui  melius  bibit 

possint,  sed   impletum    mulctrale    ap-  pro  salute  domlni,  melior  habetur  minla* 

ponant,  et    scutella   iqjeota    hortantur  ter.        «  GrsBC.  Poeta  apud  StobsBum, 

quemlibet  ad  libitum  potare.        ^  IMctu  aer.  18. 
Incredibile,  quantum    hi:^n8oe   liquoris 
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of  meats,  times,  as  that  Medidna  statica  prescribes,  just  so 
many  ounces  at  dinner,  which  Lessius  enjoins,  so  much  at 
supper,  not  a  little  more,  nor  a  little  less,  of  such  meat,  and 
at  such  hours,  a  diet-drink  in  the  morning,  cock-broth,  China- 
broth,  at  dinner,  plum-broth,  a  chicken,  a  rabbit,  rib  of  a  rack 
of  mutton,  wing  of  a  capon,  the  merry-thought  of  a  hen,  &c. ; 
to  sounder  bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others 
offend  in  overmuch  fasting ;  pining  adays,  saith  ^  Guianerius, 
and  waking  anights,  as  many  Moors  and  Turks  in  these  our 
times  do.  '^  Anchorites,  monks,  and  the  rest  of  that  supersti- 
dous  rank  (as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth,  that  he  hath 
often  seen  to  have  happened  in  his  time)  through  immoderate 
fasting,  have  been  frequently  mad."  Of  such  men  belike 
Hippocrates  speaks,  1  Aphor.  5,  when  as  he  saith,  ^  "  They 
more  offend  in  too  sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  damnified, 
than  they  that  feed  liberally,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 

SuBSECT.  m. — Custom  qflHet,  Delight,  Appetite,  Necessity, 
how  they  cause  or  hinder. 

No  rule  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  some  exception ; 
to  this,  therefore,  which  hath  been  hitherto  said  (for  I  shall 
otherwise  put  most  men  out  of  commons),  and  those  incon- 
veniences which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats,  an 
intemperate  or  unseasonable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat 
detracts  and  qualifies,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates  2, 
Aphorism.  50,  '  "  Such  things  as  we  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to,  though  they  be  evil  in  their  own  nature  yet  they 
are  less  offbnsive.'*  Otherwise  it  might  well  be  objected  that 
it  were  a  mere  *  tyranny  to  live  after  those  strict  rules  of 
physic ;  for  custom  *  doth  alter  nature  itself,  and  to  such  as 
are  used  to  them  it  makes  bad  meats  wholesome,  and  unseason- 
able times  to  cause  no  disorder.     Cider  and  perry  are  windy 

1  Qui  de  die  jejunant,  et  nocte  y^ilant.  Tictn  s^ri  delinqnunt,  ex  quo  fit  at  ma- 

fiicile  csdant  in  melancholiam ;  et  qui  jori  afflciantur  detrimento,  majorque  fit 

naturae  modum  excedunt,  c.  5,  tract.  16,  error  tenui  quam  pleniore  rictu        ^  Quse 

c.  2.    Longa  ftmis  tolerantia,  ut  its  ssepe  longo  tempore  consueta  sunt,  etiamsl  de-  . 

accidit  qui  tanto  cum  fervors  Deo  servire  teriora,    minus    in    assuetis     molestare 

eupiunt  per  jc}}unium,  quod  maniaci  effl-  solent.  ^  Qui  medic^  viyit,  miser^ 

eiaiitur,  ipse  vidi  siepe.         ^  In  tenui  yivit.  &  Oonsuetudo  altera  natuift. 

VOli.  I.  20 
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drinks,  so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves,  cold  most  part, 
yet  in  some  shires  of  ^England,  Normandy  in  France, 
Guipuscoa  in  Spain,  'tis  their  common  drink,  and  they  are  no 
whit  offended  with  it  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa,  they  live 
most  on  roots,  raw  herbs,  camel's  *  milk,  and  it  agrees  well 
with  them ;  which  to  a  stranger  will  cause  much  grievance. 
In  Wales,  Ictcticinns  vescuntur,  as  Humphrey  Llwyd  con* 
fesseth,  a  Cambro-Briton  himself,  in  his  elegant  epistle  to 
Abraham  Ortelius,  they  live  most  on  white  meats ;  in  Hcd* 
land  on  fish^  toots,  *  butter ;  and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as 

*  Bellonius  observes,  they  had  much  rather  feed  on  fish  than 
flesh*  With  us.  Maxima  pars  victus  in  came  consistit^  we 
feed  on  flesh  most  part,  saith  *  Polydor  Virgil,  as  all  northern 
countries  do ;  and  it  would  be  very  offensive  to  us  to  Kve 
after  their  diet,  or  they  to  live  after  ours.  We  drink  beer, 
they  wine;  they  use  oil,  we  butter;  we  in  the  north  are 

*  great  eaters  ;  they  most  sparing  in  those  hotter  countries ; 
and  yet  they  and  we  following  our  own  customs  are  well 
pleased.  An  Ethiopian  of  old  seeing  an  European  eat  bread, 
wondered,  quomodo  stercorihus  vescentes  viverinmSy  how  we 
could  eat  such  kind  of  meats ;  so  much  differed  his  country* 
men  from  ours  in  diet,  that  as  mine  f  author  infers,  si  qtds 
iMorum  victum  apud  nos  amidari  vdlet ;  if  any  man  should 
so  feed  with  us,  it  would  be  all  ^ne  to  nourish,  as  Gicuta, 
Aconitum,  or  Hellebore  itself.  At  this  day  in  China,  the 
common  people  live  in  a  manner  altogether  on  roots  and 
herbs,  and  to  the  wealthiest,  horse,  ass,  mule,  dogs,  cat-flesh, 
is  as  delightsome  as  the  rest,  so  ^Mat  Riocius  the  Jesuit 
relates,  who  Hved  many  years  amongst  them.    The  Tartar? 

1  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Wor-  land,  MuscoTy,  and  those  northern  ports, 

oestershire.       *  Leo  Afer.  1. 1,  solo  came-  t  Snidas  vict.  Herod.  nihUo  cum  eo  mell- 

lorum  lacte  content!,  nil  prseterea  delicia-  us  quam  si  quis  Cicutam,  Aconitum,  &c. 

rum  ambiunt.      8  liandri  vinum  butyro  ^  Expedit.  in  Sinas,  lib.  i,  c.  8,  hortensl- 

dilutum  bibunt  (nauseo  referens)  ubiqoe  um   herbanun  et  olerum,  apud  Sinas 

butyrum  inter  omnia  fercula  et  bella^  quam  apud  nos  longe  frequentior  usus, 

locum  obtinet.     Steph  praefat.  Herod,  complures  quippe  de  vulgo  reperias  nullft 

*  Delectantur  Graeci  piacibus  ma^  quun  ali&  re  Tel  tenuitatis,  vel  reli^onls  causft 
eamibus  <  Ub.  1,  hist.  Aug.  s  P.  vescentes.  Equus,  Mulus,  Asellus,  &o., 
JoTius  descript.  Britonnm.  They  sit,  sequ^  fer6  vescuntur  ac  pabola  omnia, 
'mt  and  drink  al'  day  at  dinner  in  Ice-  Hat.  Ricoius,  lib.  5,  cap.  12. 
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eat  raw  meat,  and  most  commonly  '  horse-flesh,  drink  milk 
and  blood,  as  the  Nomadea  of  old.  JEt  lac  concretum  cum 
sanguine  potat  equina.  They  scoff  at  our  Europeans  for  eat- 
ing bread,  which  they  call  tops  of  weeds,  and  horse  meat,  not 
fit  for  men;  and  yet  Scaliger  accounts  them  a  sound  and 
witty  nation,  HviDg  a  hundred  years ;  even  in  the  civilest 
country  of  them  they  do  thus,  as  Benedict  the  Jesuit  ob- 
served in  his  travels,  from  the  great  Mogul's  Court  by  land 
to  Pekin,  which  Riccius  contends  to  be  the  same  with  Cam- 
bula  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia  their  bread  is  usually  dried  fish, 
and  so  likewise  in  the  Shetland  isles ;  and  their  other  fare,  as 
In  Iceland,  saith  ^Dithmams  Bleskenius,  butter,  cheese,  and 
fish;  their  drink  water,  their  lodging  on  the  ground.  la 
America  in  many  places  their  bread  is  roots,  their  meat 
palmitos,  pinas,  potatoes,  &c,  and  such  fruits.  There  be  of 
them  too  that  familiarly  drink  *  salt  sea*water  all  their  lives, 
eat  t  raw  meat,  grass,  lUid  that  with  delight.  With  some^ 
fish,  serpents.  Spiders ;  and  in  divers  places  they  '  eat  man's 
fiesh,  raw  and  roasted,  even  the  Emperor  *  Montezuma  him- 
self. In  some  coasts,  again,  *  one  trefe  yields  them  cocoa^ 
nuts,  meat  and  drink,  fire,  fuel,  apparel ;  with  his  leaves,  oil, 
vitiegar,  cover  for  houses,  &c,  and  yet  these  men  going 
naked,  feeding  coarse,  live  commonly  a  hundred  years,  are 
seldom  or  never  sick ;  all  which  diet  our  physicians  forbid.* 
In  Westphalia  they  feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and  wourts, 
kimckle  deep,  and  call  it  •  cerebrum  lovis  ;  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries with  roots,  in  Italy  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The 
Turks,  saith  Bn^bequius,  delight  most  in  fried  meats.  In 
Muscovy,  garlic  and  onions  are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce, 
which  would  be  pernicious  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to 
theid,  delightsome  to  others ;  and  all  is  '  because  they  have 

iTaxtarinmli8,eqtiigTe8CTintnretcnidi8  Ind.  descript.  lib.  11,  cap.  10.    Aqnam 

oAtHibus,  etfrngesoontemntmt,  djeentes,  mftHnam    bibere,    Bv^»ti    absque    noxft. 

hoc  jnmentorum  pabulum  et  bourn,  non  t  Dariea  2,  Toyage.  *  Patagones. 

hominum.  «  Islandia  descriptlone,  *  Benzo  et  Fer.  Cortesius  lib.  noYus  orbis 

Tictus  eorum  butyro.  lacte,  caseo  oodsis-  Inscrip.        *  liusooften,  c.  66,  palmaB  In- 

'ttk;  places  loco  panis  habent,  potns,  aqua  star  totfns  orbisarboribns  longe  praestan* 

aut   serum,  sic  fivunt    sine   medlcina  tior.       «  Lips,  epist       »  Teneris  assu* 

mnlti  ad  aoocM  *)00        *  Laet.  ocddent.  esceie  mnltum. 
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been  brought  up  unto  it  Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour, 
can  eat  fat  bacon,  salt  gross  meat,  hard  cheese,  &c,  (0  dura 
mesBorum  ilia),  coarse  bread  at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour 
upon  a  full  stomach,  which  to  some  idle  persons  would  be 
present  death,  and  is  against  the  rules  of  physic,  so  that  cus- 
tom is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers  find  this  by  common  experi- 
ence when  they  eome  in  far  countries,  and  use  their  diet, 
Ihey  are  suddenly  offended,  1  as  our  Hollanders  and  English- 
men when  they  touch  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  those  Indian 
capes  and  islands,  are  commonly  molested  with  calentures, 
fluxes,  and  much  distempered  by  reason  of  their  fruits* 
*Peregrina,  etsi  suavia,  solent  vescentibus  periurbationes  in* 
signes  adferre,  strange  meats,  though  pleasant,  cause  notable 
alterations  and  distempers.  On  the  other  side,  use  or  custom 
mitigates  or  makes  all  good  again.  Mithridates  by  often  use, 
which  Pliny  wonders  at,  was  able  to  drink  poison ;  and  a 
maid,  as  Curtius  records,  sent  to  Alexander  from  K.  Porus, 
was  brought  up  with  poison  from  her  infancy.  The  Turks, 
saith  Bellonius,  lib.  3,  c.  15,  eat  opium  familiarly,  a  drachm 
at  once,  which  we  dare  not  take  in  grains.  "Garcius  ab 
Horto  writes  of  one  whom  he  saw  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies, 
that  took  ten  drachms  of  opium  in  three  days ;  and  yet  eon." 
suho  loquebatur,  spake  understandingly,  so  much  can  custom 
do.  *  Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  shepherd  that  could  eat  helle- 
bore in  substance.  And  therefore  Cardan  concludes  out  of 
Galen,  Gonsttetudinem  tUcunque  ferendam,  nisi  valdk  malam. 
Custom  is  howsoever  to  be  kept,  except  it  be  extremely  bad ; 
he  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs,  and  that  by  the 
authority  of  *  Hippocrates  himself,  Dandum  aliquid  temporty 
(Btatiy  regionif  consuettidini,  and  therefore  to  *  continue  as 
they  began,  be  it  diet,  bath,  exercise,  &c.,  or  whatsoever 
else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite,  to  such  and  such 

1  RepentiiuB  mntatloneB  nozam  pari-  1.  8,  c.  19.  prax.  med.       ♦  Aphorism.  II 

nnt.    Hippocrat.  Aphorism.    21,  Epist  ft  In  dubiis  consuetndhiem  sequator  ad» 

6,  sect.  8.       >  Bruerinns,  lib.  1,  cap.  23.  lescens,  et  inoeptls  perserreret 
*  Shnpl.  med.  o.  4,  1.  1.        *  Heuniius, 
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meats ;  though  they  be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy ;  yet  as 
Fuchsius  excepts  cap.  6,  lib.  2,  Institut.  sect.  2.  '"The 
stomach  doth  really  digest,  and  willingly  entertain  such  meats 
we  love  most,  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other 
side  such  as  we  distaste."  Which  Hippocrates  confirms, 
Aphorism  2,  38.  Some  cannot  endure  cheese  out  of  a 
secret  antipathy,  or  to  see  a  roasted  duck,  which  to  others  is 
a  ^  delightsome  meat. 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  want,  hunger, 
which  drives  men  many  times  to  do  that  which  otherwise 
they  are  loth,  cannot  endure,  and  thankfiilly  to  accept  of  it ; 
as  beverage  in  ships,  and  in  sieges  of  great  cities,  to  feed  on 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  outlaws  in 
•  Hector  Boethius,  being  driven  to  their  shifts,  did  eat  raw 
flesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl  as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  the 
Hebrides  for  some  few  months.  These  things  do  mitigate  or 
disannul  that  which  hath  been  said  of  melancholy  meats,  and 
make  it  more  tolerable ;  but  to  such  as  are  wealthy,  live 
plenteously,  at  ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if 
they  will,  these  viands  are  to  be  forborne,  if  they  be  inclined 
to,  or  suspect  melancholy,  as  they  tender  their  healths; 
Otherwise  if  they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their  diet, 
at  their  peril  be  it     Qui  monet  amat,  Ave  et  cave. 

He  who  advises  is  your  friend, 
FareweU,  and  to  your  health  attend 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Retention  and  Evacuation  a  cause,  and  how. 

Op  retention  and  evacuation,  there  be  divers  kinds,  which 
are  either  concomitant,  assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times 
of  melancholy.  *  Galen  reduceth  defect  and  abundance  to 
thirf  head;  others  *"A11  that  is  separated,  or  remains." 
-  Costiveness."]  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  well  reckon 
up  costiveness,  and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements; 

1  Qui  otim  Tolnptate  asstimuntur  cibi,  stomach,  as  the  saying  ts.       *  Lib.  7, 

rentrinulns  aviditts  complectitnr,  expe-  Hist.  Scot.        ^90,  artls.        5  Qua  m 

diti usque  concoquit,  et  qxm  dlBplicent  cemuntur  aut  subslotunt. 
aTersatut.        s  Nothing  against  a  good 
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which  as  it  oflen  causeth  other  diseases,  so  this  of  m^lancholj 
in  particular^  ^Celsus,  lib.  1,  cap.  3,  saith,"It  produceth 
inflammation  of  the  head,  dulness,  cloudiness,  headache,  &c.' 
Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  cUrd  bile,  will  have  it  distemper  not 
the  organ  only,  ^  "  but  the  mind  itself  by  troubling  of  it ;  " 
and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole  cause  of  madness,  as  you  may  reatl 
in  the  first  book  of  *  Skenkius's  Medicinal  Observations.  A 
young  mei'chant  going  to  Nordeling  fair  in  Grermany,  for  ten 
days'  space  never  went  to  stool;  at  his  return  he  was 
^grievously  melancholy,  thinking  that  he  was  robbed^  and 
would  not  be  persuaded  but  that  all  his  money  was  gone ; 
his  friends  thought  he  had  some  philtrum  given  him,  but 
Cnelius,  a  physician,  being  sent  for,  found  his  ^oostiveness 
alone  to  be  the  cause,  and  thereupon  gave  him  a  clyster,  by 
which  he  was  speedily  recovered.  Trincavellius,  consult* 
85,  lib.  1,  saith  as  much  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to  whom  he 
administered  physic,  and  Rodericus  i  Fonseca,  consult.  85, 
tom.  2,*  of  a  patient  of  his,  that  for  eight  day^  was  bound, 
and  therefore  melancholy  affected.  Other  retentions  and 
evacuations  there  are,  not  simply  necessary,  but  at  some 
times ;  as  Femelius  accounts  them.  Path.  lib.  1,  cap.  15^ 
as  suppression  of  hsBmorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues  in  women, 
bleeding  at  nose,  immoderate  or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus ;  or 
any  other  ordinary  issues. 

•Detention  of  haemorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues,  Villano- 
vanus  Breviar.  Ub.  1,  cap.  18,  Arculanus,  cap.  16,  in  9. 
Rhasis,  Yittorius  Faventinus,  pract.  mag.  Tract  2,  cap.  15, 
Bruel,  &c,  put  for  ordinary  causes.  Fuchsius,  1.  2,  sect,  5,  c 
30,  goes  farther,  and  saith, ' "  That  many  men  unseasonably 
cured  of  the  haemorrhoids  have  been  corrupted  with  melan- 
choly, seeking  to  avoid  Scylla,  they  fall  into  Charybdis. 
Galen,  L  de  hum.  commen.  3,  ad  text.  26,  illustrates  this  by  au 

1  Ex  Tentre  suppresso,  inflammationes,  dies  alrmn  siocum  habet,  et  nihil  reddlt. 

capitis  dolores,  caligines  crescnnt.      ^Ex-  ^  Sive   per    nares,  sive    hsemorrtioideB. 

crementa  retenta  mentis  acitationem  par-  i  Multi  intompestiy^  ab  hsemorrtioidibai 

ere  solent.        *  Cap.  de  Mel.        *  Tarn  cnrati.  melancholia  corrupt!  sunt.    In- 

delirus,  ut  vix  se  hominem  agnosceret.  cidit  in  Scyllam,  &c 
6  Alyus  astrictus  causa.        *  Per  octo 
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example  of  Lucius  Martius,  whom  he  cured  of  madness, 
contracted  by  this  means;  And  ^Skenkius  hath  two  other 
instances  of  two  melancholy  and  mad  women,  so  caused  from 
the  suppression  of  their  months-  The  same  may  be  said  of 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it  be  suddenly  stopped,  and  have 
been  formerly  used,  as  *  Villanovanus  urgeth ;  And  •  Fuch» 
sius,  lib.  2,  sect  5,  cap.  33,  stiffly  maintains  "  That  without 
great  danger,  such  an  issue  may  not  be  stayed." 

Venus  omitted  produceth  like  effects.  Mathiolus,  epist,  5, 
1,  penult.  *"avoucheth  of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through 
bashfulness  abstained  from  venery,  and  thereupon  became 
very  heavy  and  dull ;  and  some  others  that  were  very  timo^ 
rous,  melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad."  Oribasius, 
med.  collect  I  6,  c.  37,  speaks  of  some,  *  "  That  if  they  do  not 
use  carnal  copulation,  are  continually  troubled  with  heaviness 
and  headache ;  and  some  in  the  same  case  by  intermission  of 
it"  Not  use  of  it  hurts  many,  Arculanus,  c,  6,  in  9.  RkasiSy 
et  MagnintLSy  part.  3,  cap,  5,  think,  because  it ' "  sends  up 
poisonous  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart."  And  so  doth 
Galen  himself  hold,  "  That  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-long 
kept  (in  some  parties),  it  turns  to  poison."  Hieronymus  Mer- 
curialis,  in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy,  cites  it  for  an  especial 
cause  of  this  malady,  ^  Priapismus,  Satyriasis,  &c.,  Haliabbas, 
5  Theor,  c,  36,  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases. 
Villanovanus  Breviar.  Z.  L,  c,  18,  saith,  "He  knew  'many 
monks  and  widows  grievously  troubled  with  melancholy,  and 
that  for  this  sole  cause."  ^Lodovicus  Mercatus,  L  2,  de 
mvUerum  affect,  cap.  4,  and  Rodericus  k  Castro,  de  morhis 
mtdier.  L  2,  e.  3,  treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will  have 
it  produce  a  peculiar  kind  of  melancholy  in  stale  maids,  nuns, 

ilJb.  1.  de  Mania.       >  Breylar.  1.  7,  tiistM  et  ita  fitctoa  ex  intermissione  Vene- 

e.  18.        >  Non  sine  maffno  incommodo  ria.       «  Vapores  veqenatos  mittit  sperma 

iljOB.  oui  lanffuis  a  naiibos  promanat,  ad  cor  et  oerebrum.   Sperma  plus  diu  re- 

DoxU  sanguinis  racuatio  impediri  potest,  tentnm,  transit  in  Tenennm.       7  Oraref 

t  Nori  quosdam  prae  pudore  i  coitu  ab-  producit  corporis  et  animi  segritudines. 

stinentes,    torpidos,    pigrosque    &ctofl;  s  Exspermatesupramodumretentomon* 

nonnuUos  etiajn  melanohoUoos,  prseter  achos  et  viduas  melancholicos  ssepe  fieri 

modum  moestos,  timidosque.        6  Non-  yidi.        •  Melancholia  orta  4  rasis  semi 

nulll  nisi  coeant,  assidu^  capitis  gravitate  nariis  in  ntero. 
tnlbstantur.    Dioit  Be  noyisse  quosdam 
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and  widows,  Oh  suppressionern  mensium  et  venerem  omissam^ 
limidce,  mcestce,  anxi(B,  verecund<B,  suspidosce^  langtienteSj  can- 
silti  tnopes,  cum  summa  vitce  et  rerum  meliorum  desperattone, 
Sfc,  they  are  melancholy  in  the  highest  degree,  and  all  for 
want  of  husbands,  ^lianas  Montaltus,  cap.  37,  de  meUmchol, 
confirms  as  much  out  of  Galen  ;  so  doth  Wierus,  Christoferus 
a  Vega  de  art.  med.  lib.  3,  c.  14,  relates  many  such  examples 
of  men  and  women,  that  he  had  seen  so  melancholy.  Foelix 
Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Observations,  *  "  tells  a  story 
of  an  ancient  gentleman  in  Alsatia,  that  married  a  young 
wife,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that  kind  for  a  long 
time  together,  by  reason  of  his  several  infirmities ;  but  she, 
because  of  this  inhibition  of  Venus,  fell  into  a  horrible  fury, 
and  desired  every  one  that  came  to  see  her,  by  words,  looks, 
and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with  her,"  &c.  *  Bernardus  Pa- 
temus,  a  physician,  saith,  "  He  knew  a  good  honest,  godly 
priest,  that  because  he  would  neither  willingly  marry,  nor 
make  use  of  the  stews,  fell  into  grievous  melancholy  fits." 
Hildesheim,  spied.  2,  hath  such  another  example  of  an  Ital- 
ian melancholy  priest,  in  a  consultation  had  Anno  1580. 
Jason  Pratensis  gives  instance  in  a  married  man,  that  from 
his  wife's  death  abstaining,  *"  after  marriage,  became  exceed- 
ingly melancholy,"  Rodericus  k  Fonseca  in  a  young  man  so 
misaffected,  Tom.  2,  consult.  85.  To  these  you  may  add,  if 
you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a  Jew,  so  visited  in  like 
sort,  and  so  cured,  out  of  Poggius  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is  all  but  as  bad  in  the  other  extreme, 
Galen,  I.  6,  de  morbis  popular,  sect.  5,  text.  26,  reckon??  up 
melancholy  amongst  those  diseases  which  are  *  "  exasperated 
by  venery ;"  so  doth  Avicenna,  2,  3,  c.  11.  Oribasius,  loc. 
citat.     Ficinus,  lib.  2,  de  sanitate  tuendd.     MarsOius  Cogna- 

1  Nobilis  senex  Alsattus  JiiTenem  nz-  sentirent,  molossoi    AngUcanos    maflrno 

orem  duxit,  at  iUe  colico  dolore,  et  mul-  expetiit  clamore.         >  Vidi  sacerdotein 

tifl  morbis  correptns,  non  potuit  pneatare  optimmn  et  pium,  qai  quod  noUet  uti 

offlcium   mariti,  vix   inito   matrimonio  Venere,  in  melanchoUca  sjrmptomata  in- 

eegrotus.    Ilia   in    horrendum  ftirorem  cidit.        s  Ob  abstinentiain  4  oonoubltq 

incidit,  ob  Venerem  cohibitam,  ut  omni-  incidit  in  melanchoUam.  *  Qiub  k 

uni  earn  invlsentium  congressmn,  voce,  coitu  exaoerbantar. 
»»iltn,  gestu  expeteretf  et  quum  non  con- 
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tus,  Montaltus,  cap.  27.  Guianerius,  Tract  3,  cap.  2.  Mag- 
ninus,  cap.  5,  part,  3,  *  gives  the  reason,  because  *  "  it  infrigi 
dates  and  dries  up  the  body,  consumes  the  spirits,  and  would 
therefore  have  all  such  as  are  cold  and  dry  to  take  heed  of 
and  to  avoid  it  as  a  mortal  enemy."  Jacchinus  in  9  RJiasiSy 
cap.  15,  ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instancetb  in  a  patient 
of  his,  that  married  a  young  wife  in  a  hot  summer,  •  "  and  so 
dried  himself  with  chamber-work,  that  he  became  in  short 
space  from  melancholy,  mad ; "  he  cured  him  by  moistening 
remedies.  The  like  example  I  find  in  LaeHus  k  Fonte  Eu- 
gubinus,  consult.  129,  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  that  upon 
the  same  occasion  was  first  melancholy,  afterwards  mad. 
Read  in  him  the  story  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as  these 
above  named,  be  it  bile,  *  ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  Sax- 
onia,  lib.  1,  c.  16,  and  Gordonius,  verify  this  out  of  their  ex- 
perience. They  saw  one  wounded  in  the  head,  who  as  long 
as  the  sore  was  open,  Lucida  hdbuit  mentis  intervaHa,  was 
well;  but  when  it  was  stopped,  Rediit  melancholia,  his  mel» 
ancholy  fit  seized  on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  effect,  as  hot  houses, 
baths,  bloodletting,  purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately 
used.  *  Baths  dry  too  much,  if  used  in  excess,  be  they  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  and  offend  extreme  hot  or  cold ;  •  one  dries, 
the  other  refrigerates  overmuch.  Montanus,  consiL  137, 
saith,  they  overheat  the  liver.  Joh.  Struthius,  Stigmat.  artis. 
I.  4,  c.  9,  contends,  ^  "  that  if  one  stays  longer  than  ordinary 
at  the  bath,  go  in  too  oft,  or  at  unseasonable  times,  he  putre- 
fies the  humours  in  his  body."  "  To  this  purpose  writes 
Magninus,  I.  3,  c.  5.  Guianerius,  Tract.  15,  c.  21,  utterly 
disallows  all  hot  baths  in  melancholy  adust.    •  "  I  saw  (saith  he) 

1  Superfluum  coitum  oansam  ponunt.  reddunt  corpus.  t  Si  quia  lonji^uj 

SExsiccat  corpus,  apiritus  conaumit,  &c.,  moretur  in  iia,  aut  nimis  frequenter,  aui 

taveant  ab  hoc  sicci,  velut  inimico  mor-  importune  utatur,  humorea  putre&ntt. 

tali,      s  ita  exsiccatua  ut  h  melanoholico  8  £^  anno  auperiore,  quendam  g^tto* 

atatim  fuerit  inaanus,  ab  hnmectantibua  sum  ridi  adaatum,  qui  ut  Uberaretur  de 

enratua.        *  Ex  cauterio  et  ulcere  ex-  gutta,  ad  balnea  acceaait  et  de  gutta  lib- 

siccato.        5  Gord.  c.  10,  lib.  1.    IM.««coin-  eratua,  maniacua  fhctua  est. 
oipnda  cold  batba  aa  noxloua.       >  Siccum 
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a  man  that  laboured  of  the  gout,  who  to  be  freed  of  his  mal- 
ady came  to  the  bath,  and  was  instantlj  cured  of  his  disease, 
but  got  another  worse,  and  that  was  madness."  But  this 
judgment  varies  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold ;  baths 
may  be  good  for  one  melancholy  man,  bad  for  another ;  that 
which  will  cure  it  in  this  party,  may  cause  it  in  a  second. 

Phlehotomt/.']  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do 
much  harm  to  the  body,  when  there  is  a  manifest  redundance 
of  bad  humours,  and  melancholy  blood ;  and  when  these  hu- 
mours heat  and  boO,  if  this  be  not  used  in  time,  the  parties 
affected,  so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad ;  but  if 
it  be  unadvisedly,  importunely,  immoderately  used,  it  doth  as 
much  harm  by  refrigerating  the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  and 
consuming  them ;  as  Joh.  *  Curio  in  his  10th  Chapter  well 
reprehends,  such  kind  of  letting  blood  doth  more  hurt  than 
good ;  *  "  The  humours  rage  much  more  than  they  did  before, 
and  is  so  far  from  avoiding  melancholy,  that  it  increaseth  it, 
and  weakeneth  the  sight."  "Prosper  Calenus  observes  as 
much  of  all  phlebotomy,  except  they  keep  a  very  good  diet 
afler  it ;  yea,  and  as  ^  Leonartus  Jacchinus  speaks  out  of  his 
own  experience,  •  "  The  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men 
after  their  letting  of  blood  than  it  was  at  first"  For  this 
cause  belike  Salust.  Salvinianus,  I  2,  c.  1,  will  admit  or  hear 
of  no  bloodletting  at  all  in  this  disease,  except  it  be  man- 
ifest it  proceed  from  blood ;  he  was  (it  i^pears)  by  his  own 
words  in  that  place,  master  of  an  hospital  of  mad  men, 
•  "  and  found  by  long  experience,  that  this  kind  of  evacua- 
tion, either  in  head,  arm,  or  any  other  part,  did  more  harm 
than  good."     To  this  opinion  of  his,  *  Felix  Plater  is  quite 

1  On  Schola  Salernitana.      >  Oalefhctio  spiritus  debilitatnr  inde,  et  ^1:0  longft  ex 

et  ebuUitio  per  yensB  incisionem.  magis  perientiSl  observayi  in  proprio  Xenodo* 

Mepe  incitatur  et  augetur,  majore  Impetu  chio.  qu6d  desipientes  ex  phlebotomi& 

bumores  per  corpus  discurrunt.       '^  lib.  magis  Iseduntur,  et  magis  desipiant,  et 

de    flatnlenta    Melancholia.      Frequens  melancholici   saepe  flunt    inde    pejores. 

•angfoinis  missio  corpus  extenuat.      «In  *  De  mentis  alienat.  cap.  8,  etsi  multoa 

9  Rhasis.  atram  bilem  parit,  et  visum  de-  hoc  improb&sse   sciam,  innumeros  hilo 

bilitat.        6  Multo  nigrior  spectatur  san-  ratione  sanatos  long9l  obserrattone  cog- 

8uis  post  dies  quosdam,  qu^un  fUit  ab  ini-  novi.  qui  Ticies,  sexagies  Tenaa  tnnden- 

0.       0  Non  laudo  eos  qui  in  desipientia  do,  kc. 
locent  secandam  esse  yenam  frontis,  quia 
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opposite,  "  though  some  wink  at,  disallow,  and  quite  contra- 
dict all  phlebotomy  in  melancholy,  yet  by  long  experience 
I  have  found  innumerable  so  saved,  after  they  had  been 
twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to  live  happily  after  it. 
It  was  an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Galen's  time,  to  take  at 
once  from  such  men  six  pounds  of  blood,  which  now  we  dare 
scarce  take  in  ounces  ;  sed  viderint  medici  ;  "  great  books  are 
written  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad 
humours  omitted,  may  be  for  the  worst ;  so  likewise  as  in  the 
precedent,  if  overmuch,  too  frequent  or  violent,  it  ^  weakeneth 
their  strength,  saith  Fuchsius,  L  2,  seH.  2,  c.  17,  or  if  they  b6 
strong  or  able  to  endure  physic,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an  ill 
habit,  they  make  their  bodies  no  better  than  apothecaries' 
shops,  this  and  such  like  infirmities  must  needs  follow. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Bad  Air,  a  Cause  of  Melancholy, 

Air  is  a  cause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this,  or  any 
other  disease,  being  that  it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies  by 
respiration,  and  our  more  inner  parts.  ^  "  If  it  be  impure  and 
foggy,  it  dejects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  diseases  by  infection 
of  the  heart,"  as  Paulus  hath  it,  lib,  1,  c  49.  Avicenna  lib, 
1.  Gal,  de  san,  tuendd,  Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  &c.,  •  Fer- 
nelius  saith,  **  A  thick  air  thickeneth  the  blood  and  humours.'' 
*  Lemnius  reckons  up  two  main  things  most  profitable,  and 
most  pernicious  to  our  bodies ;  air  and  diet ;  and  this  peculiar 
disease,  nothing  sooner  causeth  (*Jobertus  holds)  "than  the 
air  wherein  we  breathe  and  live^"  *  Such  as  is  the  air,  such 
be  our  spirits ;  and  as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours.  It 
offends  commonly  if  it  be  too  •  hot  and  dry,  thick,  fuliginous, 
cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  air.  Bodine  in  his  fifth 
Book,  Be  repiih,  cap,  1,  5,  of  his  Method  of  History,  proves 
that  hot  countries  are  most   troubled  with  melancholy,  and 

1  Vires  debilltat.  «  Impuras  aSr  hitur  humor  melancholicus.        •  Qualii 

■pirltus  dejicit,  Infecto  corde  gignit  mor-  aSr,  talis  spiritus :  et  cujusmodi  spiritua, 

w)8.        8  Sanguinem  densat,  et  humores,  humores.        «  ^lianus  Montaltus,  cap 

P.  1,  c.  13.        *  Lib.  3,  cap.  8.        »  Lib.  11.  calidus  et  siccus,  frigidus  et  aiocui 

ie  qaartaiui.    Ex  agre  ambiente  contra-  paludinoeus,  crassus. 
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that  there  are  therefore  in  Spain,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor 
great  numbers  of  mad  men,  insomuch  that  thej  are  com- 
pelled in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build  peculiar  hospitals  for 
them.  Leo  ^  Afer,  lib,  3,  de  Fessa  urhcy  Ortelius  and  Zuin- 
ger,  confirm  as  much  ;  they  are  ordinarily  so  choleric  in  their 
speeches,  that  scarce  two  words  pass  without  railing  or  chid- 
ing in  common  talk,  and  often  quarrelling  in   the  streets. 

*  Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take  notice  of  it :  "  Note 
this  (saith  he)  that  in  hot  countries  it  is  far  more  familiar 
than  in  cold."  Although  this  we  have  now  said  be  not  con- 
tinually so,  for  as  •  Acosta  truly  saith,  under  the  Equator 
itself,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wholesome  air,  a  para- 
dise of  pleasure ;  the  leaves  eveir  green,  cooling  showers. 
But  it  holds  in  such  as  are  intemperately  hot,  as  ^  Johannes 
h,  Meggen  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta,  Apulia,  and  the 

*  Holy  Land,  where  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  nothing 
but  dust,  their  rivers  dried  up,  the  air  scoi*ching  hot,  and 
earth  inflamed ;  insomuch  that  many  pilgrims  going  barefoot 
for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  upon  the  hot 
sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed  with  sand, 
profundis  arenis,  as  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia  Deserta, 
Bactriana,  now  Charassan,  when  the  west  wind  blows 
t  Invohtti  arenis  iranseuntes  necantur.  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
a  professor  in  Venice,  gives  this  cause  why  so  many  Venetian 
women  are  melancholy,  Qudd  diu  sub  sole  degant,  they  tarry 
too  long  in  the  sun.  Montanus,  consiL  21,  amongst  other 
causes  assigns  this ;  Why  that  Jew  his  patient  was  mad, 
Quod  tarn  vmUum  exposuit  se  calori  etfrig(yn:  he  exposed 
himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold,  and  for  that  reason  in 
Venice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick  paved  streets  in 
summer  about  noon,  they  are  most  part  then  asleep ;  as  they 
are  likewise  in  the  great  Mogol's  countries,  and  all  over  the 

1  Malta  hie  in  Xenodoohiis  fitnaticonim  nt   ante  flnem    Hail  pene  exusta    di. 

millia  quae  strictissimi  catenata  senran-  f  *' They  perish  in  clouds  of  sand."  Ma- 

tur.        s  Lib.  med.  part.  2,  cap.  19.    In-  ginus  Pers.       6  Pantheo  sen  Pract.  med. 

tellige,  qnod  in  calidls  rcqsionibns,  fire-  1. 1.  cap.  16.    Venetae  mulieres.  quae  dia 

quenter  accidit  mania,  in  frigidis  autem  sub  sole  vivunt,  aliquando  melancholies 

tard6.      ^Lib.2.      <  Hodopericon,  cap.  7.  evadunt. 

*  Apulia  sttttivo  calore  maximi  feryet,  ita 
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East  Indies.  At  Aden  in  Arabia,  as  *  Lodovicus  Vertoman- 
nus  relates  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the 
night,  to  avoid  extremity  of  heat ;  and  in  Ormus,  like  cattle 
in  a  pasture,  people  of  all  sorts  lie  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all 
day  long.  At  Braga  in  Portugal ;  Burgos  in  Castile;  Mes- 
sina in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their  streets  are  most 
part  narrow,  to  avoid  the  sunbeams.  The  Turks  wear  great 
turbans  ad  fugandos  solis  radios,  to  refract  the  sunbeams; 
and  much  inconvenience  that  hot  air  of  Bantam  in  Java 
yields  to  our  men,  that  sojourn  there  for  traffic ;  where  it  is 
so  hot,  *  "  that  they  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lie  commonly 
bleaching  in  the  sun  to  dry  up  their  sores."  Such  a  com- 
plaint I  read  of  those  isles  of  Cape  Verde,  fourteen  degrees 
from  the  Equator,  they  do  maXh  avdire ;  *  One  calls  them 
the  unhealthiest  cHme  of  the  world,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  fren- 
zies, calentures,  which  commonly  seize  on  seafaring  men  that 
touch  at  them,  and  all  by  reason  of  a  hot  distemperature  of 
/the  air.  The  hardiest  men  are  offended  with  this  heat,  and 
stiffest  clowns  cannot  resist  it,  as  Constantine  affirms,  Agrictdt, 
L  2.  c.  45.  They  that  are  naturally  bom  in  such  air,  may 
not  'endure  it,  as  Niger  records  of  some  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, now  called  Diarbecha:  Quihusdam  in  locis  saevienti 
€B8tui  adeo  subjecta  est,  ut  pleraqtie  animalia  fervare  solis  et 
codi  extingtumtur,  'tis  so  hot  there  in  some  places,  that  men 
of  the  country  and  cattle  are  killed  with  it ;  and  f  Adrico- 
mius  of  Arabia  Felix,  by  reason  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and 
hot  spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to  their 
brains,  that  the  very  inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  avoid 
it,  much  less  weaklings  and  strangers.  %  Amatus  Lusitaiius, 
cent,  1,  curat,  45,  reports  of  a  young  maid,  that  was  one  Vin- 
cent a  currier's  daughter,  some  thirteen  years  of  age,  that 
would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (in  July)  and  so 
let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  *  "  to  make  it  yellow,  but  by  that  means 

1  Navlg.  Ub.  2.  cap.  4, commercia  nocte  Icins in h!0 Obsenrations,  sect.  18.     'Hip- 

hor&  sectindft,  ob  nhnioe  qui  sseviunt  in-  pocrates,  8.    Aphorismormn   idem   ait. 

terdiu  sMtas,  ezeroent.        >  Morbo  Galli-  t  Idem  Bfa^^us  in  Persia.        t  Bescript. 

00   laborsntes,  ezponnnt  ad   solem  ut  Ter.  sanctse.      ^  Qnnm  ad  soliR  radios  in 

mmbos  ezsiocent.       *  Sir  Ricliard  Haw-  leone  longam  moram  traheret,  ut  capilloi 
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tanying  too  long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head,  and 
made  herself  mad." 

Cold  air  in  the  other  extreme  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot,  and 
«o  doth  Montaltus  esteem  of  it,  <?.  11,  if  it  be  drj  withaL  In 
those  northern  countries,  the  people  are  therefore  generally 
dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches,  which  (as  I  have  before  quoted) 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta  ascribe  to  melan- 
choly. But  these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural 
melancholy  (not  this  artificial)  which  is  cold  and  dry;  for 
which  cause  ^  Mercurius  Britannicns  belike  pnts  melancholy 
men  to  inhabit  just  under  the  Pole.  The  worst  of  the  three 
is  a  ^  thick,  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such  as  come  from^ 
fens,  moorish  grounds,  lakes,  muckhills,  draughts,  sinks,  where 
any  carcasses  or  carrion  lies,  or  fix)m  whence  any  stinking 
fulsome  smell  comes;  Gralen,  Avicenna,  Mercurialis,  new 
and  old  physicians,  hold  that  such  air  is  unwholesome,  and 
engenders  melancholy,  plagues,  and  what  not?  ^Alexan- 
dretta  an  haven-town  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Saint  John, 
de  Ulloa,  an  haven  in  Nova-Hispania,  are  much  condemned 
for  a  bad  air,  so  are  Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Dit* 
marsh,  Pomptinae  Paludes  in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa, 
Ferrara,  &c.,  Romney  Marsh  with  us;  the  Hundreds  in 
Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire.  Cardan,  de  rerum  varietate, 
L  17.  c.  96,  finds  fault  with  the  sight  of  those  rich,  and  most 
populous  cities  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  &c.,  the  air  is  bad  ;  and  so  at 
Stockholm  in  Sweden ;  Regium  in  Italy,  Salisbury  with  usj 
Hull  and  Lynn;  they  may  be  commodious  for  navigation, 
this  new  kind  of  fortification,  and  many  other  good  necessary 
uses ;  but  are  they  so  wholesome  ?  Old  Bome^  hath  de- 
scended from  the  hills  to  the  valley,  'tis  the  site  of  nwst  of 
our  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  build  in  plains,  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  rivers.  Leander  Albertus  pleads  hard  for  the 
air  and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black  Moprish  lands  ap- 

flavos  redderet,  in  maniam  incidit.  aSr,  tristem  effloit  animam.  >  Ck)m> 
1  Mandus  alter  ^t  idem,  seu  Terra  Aus-  monly  called  Scandaroon  in  Ada  Minor 
feraUa  inooffnita.       *  Ciassns  et  turbidus 
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pear  at  every  low  water;  the  sea,  fire,  and  smoke  (as  he 
thinks)  qualify  the  air;  and  ^some  suppose  that  a  thick 
foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in  them  of  Pisa  in  Italy; 
and  our  Cambden,  out  of  Plato,  commends  the  site  of  Cam 
bridge,  because  it  is  so  near  the  fens.  But  let  the  site  of 
such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they  be  excused  that  have 
a  delicious  seat,  a  pleasant  air,  and  all  that  nature  can  afford, 
and  yet  through  their  own  nastiness,  and  sluttishness,  im- 
mund  and  sordid  manner  of  life,  suffer  their  air  to  putrefy, 
and  themselves  to  be  choked  up  ?  Many  cities  in  Turkey  do 
tncUe  audire  in  this  kind;  Constantinople  itself,  where  com- 
monly carrion  lies  in  the  street.  Some  find  the  same  fault 
in  Spain,  even  in  Madrid,  the  king's  seat,  a  most  excellent 
air,  a  pleasant  site  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the 
streets  uncleanly  kept 

A  troublesome,  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impure,  rough 
and  foul  weather,  impetuous  winds,  cloudy  dark  days,  as  it  is 
commonly  with  us,  Ccdum  visu  fcedum,  ^  Polydore  calls  it  a 
filthy  sky,  et  in  quo  -  facile  generantur  mibes ;  as  TuUy's 
brother  Quintus  wrote  to  him  in  Rome,  being  then  Quaestor 
in  Britain.  '*  In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air  (saith  Lenmius)  men 
are  tetric,  sad,  and  peevish ;  And  if  the  western  winds  blow, 
and  that  there  be  a  calm,  or  a  fair  sunshine  day,  there  is 
a  kind  of  alacrity  in  men's  minds ;  it  cheers  up  men  and 
beasts ;  but  if  it  be  a  turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy  weath- 
er, men  are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish, 
dull,  and  melancholy."    This  was  'Virgil's  experiment  of 

old, 

**  Verum  ubi  tempestas,  et  coeli  mobUis  humor 
Mutavere  vices,  et  Jupiter  hmnidus  Austro, 
Vertuntur  species  animomm,  et  pectord  motus 
Concipiunt  alios  " 

**  But  when  the  face  of  heaven  changed  is 
To  tempests,  rain,  from  season  fair: 

1  Ailas  {iceographicus.    Memoria  valent  Zephyro,  maxima  ia  menbbns  hominum 

Pisani,  quod    crassiore  fruantur    aSre.  alacritas  existit,  mentlsque  ereotio  ubi 

2  Ub.  1.  hist.  lib.  2,  cap.  41.    Aura  densft  telum  solis  splendore  nitescit,  Maxima 

ac  ealigino8&  tetric!  homines  existunt,  et  dejectio  moerorque  siquando  aura  caligl* 

subtristes,  et  cap.  8,  stante  snbsolano  et  nosa  est.        <  Oieor. 
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Our  minds  are  altered,  and  in  onr  breasts 
Forthwith  some  new  conceits  appear.** 

And  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunc- 
tions of  planets,  moved  in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in 
such  tempestuous  seasons  ?  *  Geltdtim  contristat  Aqitarius 
annum  ;  the  time  requires,  and  the  autumn  breeds  it ;  winter 
is  like  unto  it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid,  the  air  works  on  all  men, 
more  or  less,  but  especially  on  such  as  are  melancholy,  or  in- 
clined to  it,  as  Lemnius  holds,  "  "  They  are  most  moved  with 
it,  and  those  which  are  already  mad,  rave  downright,  either 
in,  or  against  a  tempest  Besides,  the  devil  many  times 
takes  his  opportunity  of  such  storms,  and  when  the  humours 
by  the  air  be  stirred,  he  goes  in  with  them,  exagitates  our 
spirits,  and  vexeth  our  souls ;  as  the  sea  waves,  so  are  the 
spirits  and  humours  in  our  bodies  tossed  with  tempestuous 
winds  and  storms."  To  such  as  are  melancholy,  therefore, 
Montanus,  consil.  24,  will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to 
be  avoided,  and  consiL  27,  all  night  air,  and  would  not  have 
them  to  walk  abroad,  but  in  a  pleasant  day.  Lemnius,  I,  3, 
e.  3,  discommends  the  south  and  eastern  winds,  commends 
the  north.  Montanus,  consiL  31,  '"wills  not  any  windows 
to  be  opened  in  the  night"  ConsiL  229,  et  consiL  230,  he 
discommends  especially  the  south  wind,  and  nocturnal  air; 
so  doth  *  Plutarch.  The  night  and  darkness  makes  men  sad^ 
the  like  do  all  subterranean  vaults,  dark  houses  in  caves  and 
'rocks,  desert  places  cause  melancholy  in  an  instant,  especially 
such  as  have  not  been  used  to  it,  or  otherwise  accustomed. 
Read  more  of  air  in  Hippocrates,  ^tiuSy  L  S,  a  c  171,  ad  175, 
Oribasius,  a  c  1,  ad  21.  Avicen.  L  1,  can.  Fen.  2,  doc.  2, 
Fen.  1,  c.  123,  to  the  12,  &c 

1  Hor.       *  Mens  qaibos  vacillat  ab  insinnank,  eamque  rexant,  exagltant,  et 

•ere  cito  offenduntur,  et  malti  insani  nt    fluctiis   maiini,  hamanum    corpus 

apud  Belgas  ante  tempestates  ssevlunt,  ventiB  agitatur.        3  ASr  noctu  densatur. 

aUter  quieti.    Spiritos  qnoqne  atSris  et  et  co^^t  moestitiam.       *  Lib.  da  Iside  et 

mail  genii  aliqnando  se  tempestatibus  Osyride. 
loferunt,  et  mentthumann  se  latenter 
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SuBSECT.  VL — Immoderate  Mcerctse  a  Cause,  and  how. 
Solitariness,  Idleness. 

Nothing  so  good  but  it  may  be  abused ;  nothing  better 
than  exercise  (if  opportunely  used)  for  the  preservation  of 
the  body ;  nothing  so  bad  if  it  be  unseasonable,  violent,  or 
overmuch.  Femelius  out  of  Galen,  Path.  lib.  1,  c.  16,  saith, 
^ "  That  much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits 
and  substance,  refrigerates  the  body;  and  such  humours 
which  Nature  would  have  otherwise  concocted  and  expelled, 
it  stirs  up  and  makes  them  rage ;  which  being  so  enraged, 
diversely  affect  and  trouble  the  body  and  mind."  So  doth  it, 
if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a  full  stomach,  or  when  the 
body  is  full  of  crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  much  inveighs 
against,  lib.  2,  insUt.  sect,  2,  c.  4,  giving  that  for  a  cause  why 
school-boys  in  Grermany  are  so  often  scabbed,  because  they 
use  exercise  presently  after  meats.  *  Bayerus  puts  in  a 
caveat  against  such  exercise,  because  "  it  •corrupts  the  meat 
in  the  stomach,  and  carries  the  same  juice  raw,  and  as  yet 
undigested,  into  the  veins  (saith  Lemnius),  which  there 
putrefies  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits."  Crato,  consiL 
21,  L  2,  *  protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as 
being  the  greatest  enemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and 
cause  of  corruption  of  humours,  which  produce  this,  and 
many  other  diseases.  Not  without  good  reason  then  doth 
Salust.  Salvianus,  1.  2,  c.  1,  and  Leonartus  Jacchinus,  in  9, 
Rhasis.  Mercurialis,  Arcubanus,  and  many  other,  set  down 
•  immoderate  exercise  as  a  most  forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry)  or 
nant  of  exercise,  the  bane  of  body  and  tnind,  the  nurse  of 
naughtiness,  step-mother  of  discipline,  the  chief  author  of  all 

1  Malta  defatigatfo,  sphitos.  Tirimnqne  que.         *  In  Ven!  mecmn  :  libro  de  in- 

•nbstantiam  exhaarlt,  et  corpus  refHge>  scripto.      >  Instit.  ad  Tit.  Christ,  cap.  44, 

rat.  Hnmore6Comipto8qnialiter4natu-  cibos  crudoa  in  yenas  rapit,  qui  putres- 

raconeoqni,  etdomaripossint.  etdemum  centes  illic  spiritns  animales  inficiunt. 

b'-andd  exclndi.  Irritat,  et  quasi  in  furo-  *  Crudi  haac  humoris  copia  per  renas  a^ 

ram  agit,  qui  postea  motaeamerina,  tetro  greditur.  unde  morbi  mulldplices.     ^  Tin* 

^>apore  corpus  Tari^  laressnnt.  animum-  modicum  exeroitlam. 

vol,.  I.  21 
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mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause  of 
this  and  many  other  maladies,  the  devil's  cushion,  as  *  Gual- 
ter  calls  it,  his  pillow  and  chief  reposal.  "  For  the  mind  can 
never  rest,  but  still  meditates  on  one  thing  or  other,  except  it 
be  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  his  own  accord  it 
rasheth  into  melancholy.  "  As  too  much  and  violent  exercise 
offends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other 
(saith  Crato),  it  fills  the  body  full  of  phlegm,  gross  humours, 
and  all  manner  of  obstructions,  rheums,  catarrhs,"  &a 
Rhasis,  cont,  lib,  1,  tract,  9,  accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest 
cause  of  melancholy.  •"!  have  often  seen  (saith  he)  that 
idleness  begets  this  humour  more  than  anything  else.'*  Mon- 
taltus,  c.  1,  seconds  him  out  of  his  experience,  *"  They  that 
are  idle  are  far  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  such  as  are 
conversapt  or  employed  about  any  office  or  business."  ^  Plu- 
tarch reckons  up  idleness  for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of 
the  soul :  '*  There  are  they  (saith  he)  troubled  in  mind,  that 
nave  no  other  cause  but  this."  Homer,  iKoe^  1,  brings  in 
Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in  his  idleness,  because  he 
might  not  fight  Mercurialis,  consiL  86,  for  a  melancholy 
young  man  ^rgeth  •  it  is  a  chief  cause ;  why  was  he  melan- 
choly? because  idle.  Nothing  begets  it  sooner,  increaseth 
and  continueth  it  oftener  than  idleness.'  A  disease  ^miliar 
to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable  companion  to  such  as 
live  at  ease,  Pingui  oUo  desidiose  agentes,  a  life  out  of  action, 
and  have  no  calling  or  ordinary  employment  to  busy  them- 
selves about,  that  have  small  occasions;  and  though  they 
have,  such  is  their  laziness,  dulness,  they  will  not  com- 
pose  themselves    to  do  aught;    they  cannot  abide   work, 

1  Horn.  81,  in  1  Cor.  vi.    Nam  qua  ponitur  otinm  ab  aliis  causa^  et  hoc  k 

mens  hominis  qnieecere  non  poesit,  sed  nobis  obserratnm  eos  hnic  male  maigiM 

continud  circa  varias  cogitationes  disciir-  obnoxios  qui  plane  otiosi  sunt,  quam  eos 

rat,  nisi  honesto  aliquo  negotio  occupe-  qui  aliquo  munere  veraantur  exequendo. 

tar,  ad  melancholiam  sponte  .delabitur.  6  De  Tranquil,  animse.    Sunt  quos  ipsum 

2  Crato  consil.  21.    Vt  immodica  corporis  otium    in   animi  conjicit    segritudinem. 

•xercitatio    nocet   corporibus,   ita   vita  o  Nihil  est  quod  sequ^  melancholiam  aiat 

deses  et  otiosa:  otium  animal  pituitosum  ac  augeat,  ac  otium  et  abstinentia  ^  cor- 

reddit,  viscerum  obstructiones  et  crebras  poris  et  animi  exercitationibus.         '  Nl* 

fluxiones,  et   morbos  concitat.         >  Et  hil   magis   exc«ecat   intellectum,   quam 

▼idi  quod  una  de  rebus  quae  magis  gene-  otium.    Oordoniusde  obserrat  Tit  bum. 

eat  melanoholiam,  ent  otiofdtas.         *  Re-  lib.  1. 
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though  it  be  necessary ;  easy  as  to  dress  themselves,  write  8 
letter  or  the  like ;  yet  as  he  that  is  benumbed  with  cold  sits 
stiU  shaking,  that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise 
or  stirring  do  they  complain,  but  will  not  use  the  facile  and 
ready  means  to  do  themselves  good ;  and  so  are  still  tor- 
mented with  melancholy.  Especially  if  they  have  l)een 
formerly  brought  up  to  business,  or  to  keep  much  company, 
and  upon  a  sudden  come  to  lead  a  sedentary  life ;  it  crucifies 
their  souls,  and  seizeth  on  them  in  an  instant;  for  whilst 
they  are  any  ways  employed,  in  action,  discourse,  about 
any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or  in  company  to  their 
liking ;  they  are  very  well ;  but  if  alone  or  idle,  tormented 
instantly  again ;  one  day's  soKt^ness,  one  hour's  sometimes, 
doth  them  more  harm,  than  a  week's  physic^  labour,  and 
company  can  do  good.  Melancholy  seizeth  on  them  forth- 
with being  alone,  and  is  such  a  torture,  that  as  wise  Seneca 
well  saith,  Mah  ndhi  male  quam  molUter  esse^  I  had  rather 
be  sick  than  idle.  This  idleness  is  either  of  body  or  mind. 
That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  benumbing  laziness^ 
intermitting  exercise,  which  if  we  may  believe  ^Femelius, 
^  causeth  aridities,  obstructions,  excremental  humours,  quench- 
eth  the  natural  heat,  dulls  the  spirits,  and  makes  them  unapt 
to  do  anything  whatsoever." 

s  «  Neglectis  nrenda  filix  innascitor  agris." 

**  for,  a  neglected  field  , 

Shall  for  the  fire  its  thorns  and  thistles  yield.** 

As  fern  grows  in  untilled  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds, 
so  do  gross  humours  in  an  idle  body,  Ignavum  corrumpuni 
otia  corpus.  A  horse  in  a  stable  that  never  travels,  a  hawk 
in  a  mew  that  seldom  flies,  are  both  subject  to  diseases; 
which  left  unto  themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such  in-, 
cumbrances.  An  idle  dog  will  be  mangy,  and  how  shall  an 
idle  person  think  to  escape  ?     Idleness  of  the  mind  is  much 

1  Path.  lib.  1,  cap.  17,  ezereitationifl  segniores  reddit^  omditates,  obstrao- 
intenuiaaio,  inertem  eoloram,  languidoa  tioneA,  et  exorementorum  prorentus  1^ 
ipiritns,  et  ignavos.  et  ad  omnes  actlooes    dt.       *  Hor.  Ser.  1,  Sat.  8. 
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worse  than  this  of  the  body ;  wit  without  employment  is  a 
disease,  ^.Mnigo  antmt,  ruUgo  ingenii :  the  rust  of  the  soul, 
'  a  plague,  a  hell  itself.  Maximum  qnimi  nocumentum,  Gslen 
calls  it  •  "  As  in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers 
increase  (et  vitium  capiunt  ni  moveantur  aqace^  the  water 
itself  putrefies,  and  air  likewise,  if  it  be  not  continually 
stirred  by  the  wind),  so  do  evil  and*  corrupt  thoughts  in  an 
idle  person,**  the  soul  is  contaminated.  In  a  commonwealth, 
where  is  no  public  enemy,  there  is  likely  civil  wars,  and  they 
rage  upon  themselves  ;  this  body  of  ours,  when  it  is  idle,  and 
knows  not  how  to  bestow  itself,  macerates  and  vexeth  itself 
with  cares,  griefs,  false  fears,  discontents,  and  suspicions ;  it 
tortures  and  preys  upon  his  own  bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest. 
Thus  much  I  dare  boldly  say,  "  He  or  she  that  is  idle,  be 
they  of  what  condition  they  will,  never  so  rich,  so  well  allied, 
fortunate,  happy,  let  them  have  all  things  in  abundance  and 
felicity  that  heart  can  wish  and  desire,  all  contentment,  so 
long  as  he  or  she  or  they  are  idle,  they  shall  never  be 
pleased,  never  well  in  body  and  mind,  but  weary  still,  sickly 
still,  vexed  still,  loathing  still,  weeping,  sighing,  grieving, 
suspecting,  offended  with  the  world,  with  every  object,  wish- 
ing themselves  gone  or  dead,  or  else  carried  away  with  some 
foolish  fantasy  or  other.  And  this  is  the  true  cause  that  so 
many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  labour  of  this  dis- 
ease in  country  and  city ;  for  idleness  is  an  appendix  to 
nobility;  they  count  it  a  disgrace  to  work,  and  spend  all 
their  days  in  sports,  recreations,  and  pastimes,  and  will  there- 
fore take  no  pains ;  be  of  no  vocation ;  they  feed  liberally, 
fare  well,  want  exercise,  action,  employment  (for  to  work,  I 
say,  they  may  not  abide),  and  company  to  their  desires,  and 
thence  their  bodies  become  full  of  gross  humours,  wind,  crudi- 
ties ;  their  minds  disquieted,  dull,  heavy,  &c.,  care,  jealousy, 
fear,  of  some  diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits  seize  too  *  famil- 
iarly on  them.     For  what  will  not  fear  and  fantasy  work  in 

1  Seneca.  *  Moeroi^iii  udmi.  et  ma-  tnalas  cogitationes.  Sen.  *  Now  thJi 
oiem,  Plnturoh  calls  it.  *  Sicnt  in  1^,  now  that  ann,  now  thdr  head,  heart, 
•tagno  generantur  Termea,  alo  et  otioeo    &c. 
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an  idle  body?  what  distempers  will  they  not  cause?  whet 
the  children  of  *  Israel  murmured  against  Pharaoh  in  Egypt, 
he  commanded  his  officers  to  double  their  task,  and  let  them 
get  straw  themselves,  and  -  yet  make  their  fiill  number  of 
bricks ;  for  the  sole  cause  why  they  mutiny,  and  are  evil  at 
ease  is,  "  they  are  idle."  When  you  shall  hear  and  see  so 
many  discontented  persons  in  all  places  where  you  come, 
80  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  fear, 
suspicions,!  the  best  means  to  redress  it  is  to  set  them  awork, 
so  to  busy  their  minds ;  for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  Well 
they  may  build  castles  in  the  air  for  a  time,  and  soothe  up 
themselves  with  fantastical  and  pleasant  humours,  but  in  the 
end  they  will  prove  as  bitter  as  gaD,  they  shall  be  still  I  say 
discontent,  suspicious,  ^  fearful,  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and  vex- 
ing of  themselves ;  so  long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to 
please  them,  Otto  qui  nescit  tUty  plus  hcbbet  negotii  quam  qui 
negotium  in  negotiOy  as  that  ^  Agellius  could  observe :  He 
that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business, 
care,  grief,  anguish  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busy  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  business,  Otiosus  animus  nescit  quid  volet : 
An  idle  person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows  not  when  he  is  well, 
what  he  would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go,  Quum  iUuc 
ventum  est  iUinc  lubet,  he  is  tired  out  with  everything,  dis- 
pleased with  all,  weary  of  his  life ;  Nee  bene  domi,  nee  militice 
neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  errata  et  prceter  vitam  vivitur, 
he  wanders  and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a  word,  What  the 
mischievous  effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I  do  not  find 
anywhere  more  accurately  expressed,  than  in  these  verses  of 
Philolaches  in  the  %  Comical  Poet,  which  for  their  elegancy 
]  will  in  part  insert. 

"  Novanim  »dinm  esse  arbitror  similem  ego  hominem, 
Qaando  hio  natus  est:  Ei  rei  argamenta  dicam. 
iBdes  quando  sunt  ad  amussim  expolitsB, 
Quisque  landat  fabmm,  atqne  ezemplam,  expetit,  &o. 

•Exod.  T.         t  (For  they  eannot  well  Pigrum  d^eit  timor.    Heautontimora- 

leU  what  aneth  them,  or  what  they  would  menon.       3Ub.l9,o.  10.       t  Plantaa, 

hare  themielves)  my  heart,  my  head,  my  Prol.  Hostel, 
husband*  my  son,  kc.          i  Prov.  zriii. 
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At  ubi  ill6  migrat  nequam  homo  indiligensquef  &c. 
Tempestas  venit,  confringit  tegalas,  imbrioesque, 
Putrifacit  aer  operam  fabri,  &c. 
Dioam  nt  homines  similes  esse  adinm  arbitremini, 
Fabri  parentes  fundamentura  sQbstrauot  liberomm, 
Expoliuntf  decent  literas,  nee  parcunt  smnptul, 
Ego  autem  sub  fabrorum  potestate  frugi  fui, 
Postqaam  autem  migravi  in  ingenium  meom, 
Perdidi  operam  fabrorum  illicb,  oppidb, 
Venit  iguavia,  ea  mihi  tempestas  fuit, 
Adventuque  suo  grandinem  et  imbrem  attolit, 
Dla  mihi  virtutem  detnrbavit,  &c.'* 

^  A  young  man  is  like  a  fair  new  house,  the  carpenter  leaves 
it  well  built,  in  good  repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a  bad  tenant 
lets  it  rain  in,  and  for  want  of  reparation,  Mi  to  decaj.  See. 
Our  parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to  bring  us  up  in 
our  youth,  in  all  manner  of  virtuous  'education ;  but  when 
we  are  lefl  to  ourselves,  idleness  as  a  tempest  drives  all 
virtuous  motions  out  of  our  minds,  ei  nihili  sumus,  on  n 
sudden,  by  sloth  and  such  bad  ways,  we  come  to  nought;^ 
Cousin-german  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  it,  is  ^  nimia  soUtudo,  too  much  soli- 
tariness, by  the  testimony  of  all  physicians,  cause  and  symp 
tom  both  ;  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause  it  is  either  coact, 
enforced,  or  else  voluntarily.  Enforced  solitariness  is  com^ 
mohly  seen  in  students,  monks,  friars,  aochorites,  that  by 
their  order  and  course  of  life  must  abandon  all  company, 
society  of  other  men,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  private 
cell ;  Otto  supersHtioso  sechtsi,  as  Bale  and  Hospinian  well 
term  it,  such  as  are  the  Carthusians  of  our  time,  that  eat  no 
flesh  (by  their  order),  keep  perpetual  silence,  never  go 
abroad.  Such  as  live  in  prison,  or  some  desert  place,  and 
cannot  have  company,  as  many.  <^  our  country  gentlemen  do 
in  solitary  houses,  they  must  either-  be  alone  vrithout  com- 
panions, or  live  beyond  their  means,  and  entertain  all  comers 
as  so  m&nj  hosts,  or  else  converse  with  their  servants  and 
hinds,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferior  to  them,  and  of  a  con* 

>  PItOf  Montaltus,  Mercnrialifl,  &e. 
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ti^arj  disposition ;  or  else  as  some  do,  to  avoid  solitarinessi 
spend  their  time  with  lewd  fellows  in  taverns,  and  in  ale- 
houses, and  thence  addict  themselves  to  some  unlawful  dis 
ports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  are  cast  upon  this 
rock  of  solitariness  for  want  of  means,  or  out  of  a  strong 
apprehension  of  some  infirmitj,  disgrace,  or  through  hashful- 
ness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  tJiey  cannot  apply  themselves  to 
otliers*  company.  NuUum  solum  infdici  grcUius  soUtvdiney 
ubi  nuHus  sit  qui  miseriam  exprohret;  this  enforced  solitari- 
ness takes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect  soonest  in  such  as 
have  spent  their  time  jovially,  peradventure  in  all  honest 
recreations,  in  good  company,  in  some  great  family  or  popu- 
lous city,  and  are  upon  a  sudden  confined  to  a  desert  coun- 
try cottage  far  off,  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred  from 
their  ordinary  associates ;  solitariness  is  very  irksome  to 
such,  most  tedious,  and  a  sudden  cause  of  great  incon- 
venience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melan- 
choly, and  gently  brings  on  like  a  siren,  a  shoeing-horn,  or 
some  sphinx  to  this  irrevocable  gulf,  *  a  primary  cause,  Piso 
calls  it ;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are  melancholy 
given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to 
walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water, 
by  a  brook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most ;  amabilis  in- 
sania,  et  mentis  gratissimus  error  ;  a  most  incomparable  de- 
light it  is  so  to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  to 
go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts, 
which  they  suppose  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or 
that  they  see  acted  or  done  ;  Blanda  qtndem  ah  initio^  saith 
L<^mnius,  to  conceive  abd  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things, 
sometimes,  * "  present,  past,  or  to  come,"  as  Rhasis  speaks. 
So  delightscHne  these  toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole 
days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years  alone  in 

1  A  qnibus  malum,  Telut  k  prlmaria  ounda  rertim  pnesentium,  prnteritarmn, 
'ttoaa.  oooaaion«m  oaetam  «st        *  Ju-    et  ftitunnun  meditotlo. 
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sucli  contemplations,  and  fantastical  meditations,  which  are 
tike  unto  dreams,  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them, 
or  willingly  interrupt,  so  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that 
they  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  business,  they 
cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost  to  any  study  or 
employment,  these  fantastical  and  bewitching  thoughts  so 
covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually  set  upon, 
creep  in,  insinuate,  possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain 
them,  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more  necessary 
business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever 
musing,  melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say) 
that  is  led  round  about  a  heath  with  a  Puck  in  the  night, 
they  run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and  solic- 
itous melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  willingly 
refrain,  or  easily  leave  off,  winding  and  unwinding  them- 
selves, as  so  many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours, 
until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some 
bad  object,  and  they  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain 
meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company, 
can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects. 
Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  stibrusttctis  ptidar,  discontent,  cares, 
and  weariness  of  life  surprise  them  in  a  moment,  and  they 
can  think  of  nothing  else,  continually  suspecting,  no  sooner 
are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  melancholy 
seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some 
dismal  object  to  their  minds,  which  now  by  no  means,  no 
labour,  no  persuasions  they  can  avoid,  hceret  lateri  lethaUs 
arundo  (the  arrow  of  death  still  remains  in  the  side),  tJiey 
may  not  be  rid  of  it,  *  they  cannot  resist.  I  may  not  deny 
but  that  there  is  some  profitable  meditation,  contemplation, 
and  kind  of  solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers 
so  highly  commended,  ^  Hierom,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Aus- 
tin, in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Stella,  and 

iFacilis  descensus  Averni:  Sed  revo-  dinem  Paradisum:  solum  scorpionibm 

care   gradum,    supensqne   evadere    ad  infectum,  sacco  amictus,  huml  Cubans 

auras.  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.    Virg.  aqua  et  herbis  rictitans,  Romania  pr« 

*  Hieronimus  ep.   72.  dixit   oppida  et  tullt  delicils. 
urbes  yiderl  ribi  tetroe  carceres.  solitu* 
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others,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books  ;  a  paradise,  a  heaven 
on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright,  good  for  the  body,  and  better 
for  the  soul ;  as  many  of  those  old  monks  used  it,  to  divine 
contemplations,  as  Simulus  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dio- 
clesian  the  emperor,  retired  themselves,  &c.,  in  that  sense, 
Vatia  solus  sett  vivere,  Vatia  lives  alone,  which  the  Bomans 
were  wont  to  say,  when  they  commended  a  country  life.  Or 
to  the  bettering  of  their  knowledge,  as  Democritus,  Cleanthus, 
and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever  done,  to  sequester 
themselves  from  the  tumultuous  world,  or  as  in  Pliny's  villa 
Laurentana,  Tully*s  Tusculan,  Jovius's  study,  that  they  might 
better  vacare  studiis  et  Deo,  serve  God,  and  follow  their 
studies.  Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  innovators 
were  not  so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of 
abbeys  and  religious  houses,  promiscuously  to  fling  down 
all ;  they  might  have  taken  away  those  gross  abuses  crept 
in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  inconveniences,  and  not  so 
far  to  have  raved  and  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,  and 
everlasting  monuments  of  our  forefathers'  devotion,  conscr 
crated  to  pious  uses ;  some  monasteries  and  collegiate  cells 
might  have  been  well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  em- 
ployed, here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least 
for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to  live  in,  to 
sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and  tumults  of  the  world, 
that  were  not  desirous,  or  fit  to  marry ;  or  otherwise  willing 
to  be  troubled  with  common  affairs,  and  know  not  well  where 
to  bestow  themselves,  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  conveniency 
good  education,  better  company  sake,  to  follow  their  studies 
(I  say),  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences,  common  good 
and  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of  old  had  done,  freely  and 
truly  to  serve  God.  For  these  men  are  neither  solitary,  nor 
idle,  as  the  poet  made  answer  to  the  husbandman  in  ^sop, 
that  objected  idleness  to  him  ;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his 
company;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus  in  *Tully,  Nunquam 
minus  solus,  quam  cum  soltts  ;  nunqiuzm  minus  otiosus,  quam 

»  Offlc.  8 
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quum  esset  otiostis ;  never  less  solitary,  than  when  he  was 
alone,  never  more  busy,  than  when  he  seemed  to  be  most 
idle.  It  is  reported  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue  de  Amore^  in 
that  prodigious  commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  medi- 
tation coming  into  Socrates's  mind  by  chance,  he  stood  still 
musing,  eodem  vestigia  cogitalnindus,  from  morning  to  noon, 
and  when  as  then  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  meditation, 
perstabat  cogitansy  he  so  continued  till  the  evening,  the  sol- 
diers (for  he  then  followed  the  camp)  observed  him  with 
admiration,  and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night,  but  he 
persevered  immovable  ad  exartum  soUs,  till  the  sun  rose  in 
the  morning,  and  then  saluting  the  sun  went  his  ways.  In 
what  humour  constant  Socrates  did  thus,  I  know  not,  or  how 
he  might  be  affected,  but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  another 
man ;  what  intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I 
cannot  easily  guess ;  but  this  is  oHosum  otium^  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  these  men,  according  to  Seneca,  Omnia  nobis  mala 
solitudo  persuadet ;  this  solitude  undoeth  us,  pugnat  cum  vitd 
sociali  ;  'tis  a  destructive  solitariness.  These  men  are  devils 
alone,  as  the  saying  is.  Homo  solus  aut  Deusy  aut  Damon: 
a  man  alone,  is  ^ther  a  saint  or  a  devil,  mens  efvs  aut  tan-' 
guescit,  aut  tumescit ;  and  *  Vm  soli  in  this  sense,  woe  be  to 
him  that  is  so  alone.  These  wretches  do  frequently  degener- 
ate from  men,  and  of  sociable  creatures  become  beasts,  mon- 
sters, inhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  Misanthropi  ;  they  do  even 
loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  ccmipany  of  men,  as  so  many 
Timons,  Nebuchadnezzars,  by  too  much  indulging  to  these 
pleasing  humours,  and  through  their  own  default  So  that 
which  MercuriaHs,  consiL  11,  sometimes  expostulated  with 
his  melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to  every  soli-» 
tary  and  idle  person  in  particular.  ^Natura  de  te  mdetv^ 
conqueri  posse,  S^c,  "  Nature  may  justly  complain  of  thee, 
that  whereas  she  gave  thee  a  good  wholesome  temperature,  a 


*  Eccl.  4    1  Natura  de  te  videtur  con-    tempsisti  modo,  vemm  corrupisti,   se* 

'  *^       *  "       ' "•        *  *     peratumn 

ribua,  &o. 


atteri  posse  qnod  cum  ab  ea  tomperatts-    dasid,  prodidisti,'  optimam  temperatumn 
nmum   corpus   adeptus  sis,  tain   prae-    otio,  orapuUL,  et  aJtis  vitas  erronbn 


clarum  i  Deo  ac  utile  donum,  non  con- 
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sound  body,  and  Grod  hath  given  thee  so  divine  and  excel- 
lent a  soul,  so  many  good  parts,  and  profitable  gifts,  thou 
hast  not  only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted 
them,  polluted  them,  overthrown  their  temperature,  and  per- 
verted those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitariness,  and  many 
other  ways,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God  and  nature,  an  enemy 
to  thyself  and  to  the  world."  Perditio  tua  exte  ;  thou  hast 
lost  thyself  wilftiUy,  cast  away  thyself,  "  thou  thyself  art  the 
efficient  cause  of  thine  own  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain 
cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them." 

SuBSECT.  Vn. — Sleeping  and  Waking,  Causes* 

What  I  have  formerly  said  of  exercise,  I  may  now  repeat 
of  sleep.  Nothing  better  than  moderate  sleep,  nothing  worse 
than  it,  if  it  be  in  extremes,  or  unseasonably  used.  It  is  a 
received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  man  cannot  sleep  over- 
much ;  Somnus  supra  modum  prodest,  as  an  only  antidote, 
and  nothing  offends  them  more,  or  causeth  this  malady 
sooner,  than  waking,  yet  in  some  cases  sleep  may  do  more 
harm  than  good,  in  that  phlegmatic,  swinish,  cold,  and  slug- 
gish melancholy  which  Melancthon  speaks  of,  that  thinks  of 
waters,  sighing  most  part,  &c.  *  It  dulls  the  spirits,  if  over- , 
much,  and  senses ;  fiUs  the  head  fuU  of  gross  humours ;  caus- 
eth distillations,  rheums,  great  store  of  excrements  in  the 
brain,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as  *  Fuchsius  speaks  of  them, 
that  sleep  like  so  many  dormice.  Or  if  it  be  used  in  the 
daytime,  upon  a  full  stomach,  the  body  ill-composed  to  rest, 
or  after  hard  meats,  it  increaseth  fearful  dreams,  incubus 
night  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietness ;  such  sleep 
prepares  the  body,  as  •  one  observes,  "  to  many  perilous  dis- 
eases." But  as  I  have  said,  waking  overmuch,  is  both  a 
symptom,  and  an  ordinary  cause.  "  It  causeth  dryness  of  the 
brain,  ft'enzy,  dotage,  and  makes  the  body  dry,  lean,  hard, 

»  Path,  lib,  oup.  17.  Pernel.  corpus  bro  et  alUs  partibus  conserrat.       *  Jo 

InfHgidat,  omnes  senstis,  mentisque  vires  Ratzius  lib,  de  rebus  6  non  natoralibiit. 

torpore  debllitat.         s  lib.  2,  sect  2,  Proparat  corbus  talis  somnus  ad  mulf 

sap.  4  Magnam  excrementorum  Tim  cere-  taa  perioulosas  segritudines. 
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aod  ugly  to  behold,"  as  *  Lemnius  hath  it.  ^  The  temperji- 
ture  of  the  brain  is  corrupted  by  it,  the  humours  adust,  the 
eyes  made  to  sink  into  the  head,  eholer  increased,  and  the 
whole  body  inflamed ; "  and,  as  may  be  added  out  of  Galen 
3,  lie  sanitate  ttiendd,  Avicenna  3,  1.  * "  It  overthrows  the 
natural  heat,  it  causeth  crudities,  hurts  concoction,"  and  what 
not?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore  Crato  consiL  21,  lib. 
2 ;  Ilildesheim,  sptcel.  2,  de  Ddir.  et  Manic^  Jacchinus, 
Arculanus  on  Rhasis,  Guianerius  and  Mercurialis,  reckon  up 
this  overmuch  waking  as  a  principal  cause. 


MEMB.  HL 

SuBSECT.  I. — Passions  and  Perturbations  of  the  Mindy  how 
they  cause  MeUmcholy, 

As  that  gymnosophist  in  •  Plutarch  made  answer  to  Alex- 
ander (demanding  which  spake  best),  Every  one  of  his  fel- 
lows did  speak  better  than  other;  so  I  may  say  of  these 
causes ;  to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest,  every 
one  is  more  grievous  than  the  other,  and  this  of  passion  the 
greatest  of  all.  A  most  frequent  and  ordinary  cause  of 
melancholy,  ^fulmen  perturbationum  (Piccolomineus  calls  it) 
this  thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which  causeth 
such  violent  and  speedy  alterations  in  this  our  microcosm, 
and  many  times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  temperature  of 
it.  For  as  the  body  works  upon  the  mind  by  his  bad  hu- 
mours, troubling  the  spirits,  sending  gross  fumes  into  the 
brain,  and  so  per  consequens  disturbing  the  soul,  and  all 
the  faculties  of  it, 

1  Instit.  ad  Titam  optimam  cap.  26,  profnndos  reddit  ocnlos,  ealorem  auget. 
cerebro  docitatem  adfert,  phrenesin  et  *  Naturalem  ealorem  dissipat,  Isesft  con- 
delirium,  corpa  aridum  iacit,  sqnali-  coctione  cmditates  ftdt.  Attenuant  jo- 
dum,  Btrigosum,  humores  admit,  tempe-  renum  vigilatn  corpora  noctes.  *  Viti 
ramontum  cerebri  corrumpit,  maciem  Alexan.  *  Grad.  1,  c.  14 
inducit :  ezsiccat  corpus,  bilem  accendjt. 
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*  "  Corpus  onustum, 
Hestemis  yitiis  animum  quoque  prasgravat  una,** 

with  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  which  are  ordinary  symptoms  of  this 
disease ;  so  on  the  other  side,  the  mind  most  effectually  works 
upon  the  body,  producing  by  his  passions  and  perturbations 
miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy,  despair,  cruel  diseases, 
and  sometimes  death  itself.  Insomuch  that  it  is  most  true 
which  Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides,  omnia  corporis  mcda  ah 
animd  procedere ;  all  the  *  mischiefs  of  the  body  proceed 
from  the  soul ;  and  Democritus  in  ^  Plutarch  urgeth,  Dam" 
natum  iri  animam  d  corpore,  if  the  body  should  in  this  be- 
half bring  an  action  against  the  soul,  surely  the  soul  would  be 
cast  and  convicted,  that  by  her  supine  negligence  had  caused 
such  inconveniences,  having  authority  over  the  body,  and 
using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a  smith  does  his  hammer  (saith 
•Cyprian),  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the 
mind.  Even  so  do  *  Philostratus,  non  coinquinaiur  corpus, 
nisi  consensu  animce  ;  the  body  is  not  corrupted,  but  by  the 
soul.  Lodovicus  Vives  will  have  such  turbulent  commotions 
proceed  from  ignorance  and  indiscretion.*  All  philosophers 
impute  the  mi^^.enes  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  that  should  have 
governed  it  better,  by  command  of  reason,  and  hath  not  done 
it.  The  Stoics  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as  •  Lipsius  and 
'  Piccolomineus  record),  that  a  wise  man  should  be  d.nadiic, 
without  all  manner  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever, 
as  •  Seneca  reports  of  Cato,  the  '  Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  *^  lo. 
Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africa,  so  free  from  passion,  or  rather 
so  stupid,  that  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  will 
only  look  back.  ^^Lactantius  2  instit,  will  exclude  "fear 
from  a  wise  man ; "  others  except  all,  some  the  greatest 
passions.  But  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set  down 
in  Thesi,  give  precepts   to   the   contrary;  we  find  that  of 

•Hor.  "  The  body  oppressed  by  jester-  lony  lib.  1.        »  Lib.  de  anim.  ab  incon- 

day's  vices  weighs  down  the  spirit  also."  siderantia,  et  ignorantia   omnes   anlmi 

>  Perturbationes  clavi  sunt,  quibus  cor-  motus.    «  De  Physiol.  Stoic.         ^  Grad. 

pori  animus  sen  patibutoafllgitur.  Jamb.  1,  c.  32.         "  Epist.  104.         *  ^lianus. 

de  mixt.           >  Lib.  de  sauitat.  tuend.  lo  Lib.  1.  cap.  6,  si  quis  ense  percusseiit 

»  Prolog,  de  virtute  Chrlsti;  Quae  utitur  eos,  tantum  respiciunt.        n  Terror  in 

torpore.  ut  &ber  malleo.        «  Vita  Apol-  sapiente  esse  non  debet. 
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1  Lemnius  true  by  common  experience ;  "  No  mortal  man  is 
free  from  tbese  perturbations ;  or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either 
a  god,  or  a  block.'*  They  are  bom  and  bred  with  us,  we 
have  them  from  our  parents  by  inheritance.  A  parentibus 
hahi'mus  malum  hunc  assem,  saith  ^Pelezius,  Nascitur  und 
nobiscum,  altturque,  'tis  propagated  from  Adam,  Cain  wtis 
melancholy,  *as  Austin  hath  it,  and  who  is  not?  Grood 
discipline,  education,  philosophy,  divinity  (I  cannot  deny), 
may  mitigate  and  restmin  these  passions  in  some  few  men  at 
some  times,  but  most  part  they  domineer,  and  are  so  violent, 
•  that  as  a  torrent  (torrens  velut  aggere  rupto)  bears  down  all 
before,  and  overflows  his  banks,  stemit  agros,  ,stemit  sata^ 
(lays  waste  the  fields,  prostrates  the  crops,)  they  overwhelm 
reason,  judgment,  and  pervert  the  temperature  of  the  body ; 
Fertur  *  equis  auriga,  nee  audit  cwrrus  hahenax.  Now  such 
a  man  (saith  *  Austin),  "  that  is  so  led,  in  a  wise  man's  eye, 
is  no  better  than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head."  It  is 
doubted  by  some,  Gramoresne  morbi  a  perturhatiortthus,  an 
ah  humorihus,  whether  humours  or  perturbations  c^use  the 
more  grievous  maladies.  But  we  find  that  of  our  Saviour, 
Mat  XX vi.  41,  most  true,  "  The  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is 
weak,"  we  cannot  resist ;  and  this  of  ®  Philo  Judaeus,  "  Per- 
turbations often  oiFend  the  body,  and  are  most  frequent 
causes  of  melancholy,  turning  it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his 
health."  Vives  compares  them  to  '"Winds  upon  the  sea, 
some  only  move  as  those  great  gales,  but  others  turbulent 
quite  overturn  the  ship."  Those  which  are  light,  easy,  and 
more  seldom,  to  our  thinking,  do  us  little  harm,  and 
are  therefore  contemned  of  us ;  yet  if  they  be  reiterated, 


1  re  occult,   nat.  mir.  1.  1.  o.    16.  cal.  passiones  maxtm^  eorpns  ofifendiint 

'Nemo  mortalium  qui  affectibus  non  du-  et   animam,   et   frequenUssiinaB   canssa 

catur:  qui  non  movetur,  aut  aaxum,  melanclioUffi,  dimoyentes  ab  ingenio  e< 

aut  deus  est.        ^  Instit.  1.  2,  de  hu-  sanitate  pristina.  1  8,  de  anima.      7  Frsd* 

manorum  affect,  morborumque  curat,  na  et  stimuli  animi,  yelut  in  mari  quse- 

•  Epist.  105.      s  Granatensis.      ♦  Virg.  dam  aurse  leves,  quasdam  placidn,  quae- 

ft  De  civit.   Dei,  I.  14,  c.    9,  qualis  in  dam  turbulentae:   sic  in  corpora  qusa- 

oculis  homiaum   qui   inversis  pedibus  dam  affectiones  excitant  tantum,  qusedam 

unbulat.  talis,  in  oculis  sapientum,  cui  ita  movent   ut  de  statu  judicii  depel 

passiones  dominantur.        <  lib.  de  De-  lant. 
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*  "  as  the  rain  (saith  Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  do  these  pertur- 
bations penetrate  the  mind  ; "  ^  and  (as  one  observes)  "  pro- 
duce a  habit  of  melancholy  at  the  last,  which  having  gotten 
the  mastery  in  our  soub,  may  well  be  called  diseases." 

How  these  passions  produce  this  effect,  'Agrippa  hath 
handled  at  large,  Occult.  Philos.  L  11,  c.  63,  Cardan,  /.  14, 
mbtil.  Lemnius,  L  1,  c.  12,  de  occuU,  not.  mir,  et  lib,  1,  cctp. 
16,  Suarez,  Met.  disput.  18,  sect.  1,  art.  25,  T.  Bright,  cap. 
12,  of  his  Melancholy  Treatise.  Wright  the  Jesuit  in  his 
book  of  the  Passions  of  the  Mind,  &c  Thus  in  brief,  to  our 
imagination  oometh  by  the  outward  sense  or  memory,  some 
object  to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremost  part  of  the 
brain),  which  he  misconceiving  or  amplifying  presently 
communicates  to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  all  affections*  The 
pure  spirits  forthwith  flock  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by 
certain  secret  channels,  and  signify  what  good  or  bad  object 
was  presented ;  *  which  immediately  bends  itself  to  prosecute, 
or  avoid  it ;  and  withal  draweth  with  it  other  humours  to  help 
it;  so  in  pleasure,  concur  great  store  of  purer  spints;  in 
sadness,  much  melancholy  blood ;  in  ire,  choler.  If  the  imag- 
ination be  very  apprehensive,  intent,  and  violent,  it  sends 
great  store  of  spirits  to,  or  from  the  heart,  and  makes  a 
deeper  impression,  and  greater  tumult,  as  the  humours  in  the 
body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  temperature  itself  ill  or 
well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger ;  so  that 
the  first  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  grievances  in  this  kind, 
is  '^kesa  inuiginatio^  which  misinforming  the  heart,  causeth 
all  these  distemperatures,  alteration,  and  confusion  of  spirits 
and  humours.  By  means  of  which,  so  disturbed,  concoction 
is  hindered,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitate!; 
as  •  Dr.  Navarra  well  declared,  being  consulted  by  Montanus 

1  Ut  gntta  lapidem,  do  i>aalatim  ha  causeth  distemperature  of  the   body." 

penetrant  animum.         *  Usu  Talentes  s  Spirituset  sanguis  ^laesaimaglnatione 

feot^  morbi  animi  Yocantur.        3  Imag-  contaminantur,  humores   enliq   mutati 

Inatio  moYet  corpus,  ad  cnjos  motum  actiones  animi  immutant,  Piso.      *  Mon- 

exdtantur  humores,  et  spiritus  Titales,  tani,  consU.  22.    Had  vero  quomodo  cau- 

qoibus  alteratur.  *  Kccles.  xiii.  26.  sent  melancholiain,  clarum  ;  et  quod  con - 

"The  heart  alters  the  countenance  to  coctionem  impediant,   et  membra  prin- 

good  or  eyil,  and  distraction  of  the  mind  cipalia  debilitent. 
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about  a  melancholy  Jew*  The  spirits  so  confounded,  the 
nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad  humours  increased, 
crudities  and  thick  spirits  engendered  with  melancholy  blood. 
The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their  functions,  having  the 
spirits  drawn  from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in 
sense  and  motion ;  so  we  look  upon  a  thing,  and  see  it  not ; 
hear,  and  observe  not ;  which  otherwise  would  much  affect 
us,  had  we  been  free.  I  may  therefore  conclude  with  *  Ar 
noldus,  Maxima  vis  est  phantasiis,  et  huic  untfere,  non  autem 
corporis  intemperiei,  omnis  melancholice  causa  est  ascribenda ; 
"  Grea,t  is  the  force  of  imagination,  and  much  more  ought  the 
cause  of  melancholy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to  the 
distemperature  of  the  body.**  Of  which  imagination,  because 
it  hath  so  great  a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so 
powerful  of  itself,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  my  discourse,  to 
make  a  brief  digression,  and  speak  of  the  force  of  it,  and  how 
it  causeth  this  alteration.  Which  manner  of  digression  how- 
soever some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and  impertinent,  yet  I  am 
of  *  Beroaldus*s  opinion,  "  Such  digressions  do  mightily  de- 
light and  refresh  a  weary  reader,  they  are  like  sauce  to  a 
bad  stomach,  and  I  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them." 

Sub  SECT.  11. — Of  the  force  of  Imagination. 

What  imagination  is,  I  have  sufficiently  declared  in  my 
digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the  soul.  I  will  only  now  point 
at  the  wonderful  effects  and  power  of  it ;  which,  as  it  is  emi- 
nent in  all,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  melancholy  per- 
sons, in  keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking, 
amplifying  them  by  continual  and  *  strong  meditation,  until 
at  length  it  produceth  in  some  parties  real  effects,  causeth 
this  and  many  other  maladies.  And  although  this  fantasy 
of  ours  be  a  subordinate  faculty  to  reason,  and  should  be 
ruled  by  it,  yet  in  many  men,  through  inward  or  outward 

1  Breviar.  1.  1,  cap.  18.         •  Solent  libenter  excurro.         «  Ab  Imaginatione 

hujusmodi  ^ressiones  &vorabiliter  ob-  oriuntur  affectiones,  quibus  anima  com- 

lectare,  et  lectorem  lassum  jucuad^  ref-  ponitur,  aut   turbata   detorbator,    Ja 

orere,  stomaehumque  nauseantem,  quo-  Sarisbur.   Matolog.   lib.  4,  e.  10. 
dan.  quasi  condimento  reflcere,  et  «go 
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Jistemperatures,  defect  of  organs,  which  are  unapt,  or  other- 
wise contaminated,  it  is  likewise  unapt,  or  hindered,  and  hurt. 
This  we  see  verified  in  sleepers,  which  by  reason  of  .humours 
and  concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  fantasy,  imagine  many 
times  absurd  and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troub- 
led with  incubus,  or  witch-ridden  (as  we  call  it),  if  they  lie  on 
their  backs,  they  suppose  an  old  woman  rides,  and  sits  so 
hard  upon  them,  that  they  are  almost  stifled  for  want  of 
breath ;  when  there  is  nothing  offends,  but  a  concourse  of  bad 
humours,  which  trouble  the  fantasy.  This  is  likewise  evi- 
dent in  such  as  walk  in  the  night  in  their  sleep,  and  do 
strange  feats  ;  ^  these  vapours  move  the  fantasy,  the  fiEuitasy 
the  appetite,  which  moving  the  animal  spirits  causeth  the 
body  to  walk  up  and  down  as  if  they  were  awake.  Fracast. 
/.  3,  de  intellect,  refers  all  ecstasies  to  this  force  of  imagina- 
tion such  as  lie  whole  days  together  in  a  trance;  as  that 
priest  whom  ^Celsus  speaks  of,  that  could  separate  himself 
from  his  senses  when  he  list,  and  lie  like  a  dead  man,  void  of 
life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that  he  could  do  as 
much,  and  that  when  he  list.  Many  times  such  men  when 
they  come  to  themselves,  tell  strange  things  of  heaven  and 
hell,  what  visions  they  have  seen  ;  as  that  St.  .Owen,  in  Mat- 
thew Paris,  that  went  into  St  Patrick's  purgatory,  and  the 
monk  of  Evesham  in  the  same  author.  Those  common  ap- 
paritions in  Bede  and  Gregory,  Saint  Bridget's  revelations, 
Wier.  L  3,  de  lamiis,  c,  11.  Caesar  Vanninus,  in  his  Dia- 
logues, &c.,  reduceth  (as  I  have  formerly  said),  with  all  those 
tales  of  witches'  progresses,  dancing,  riding,  transformations, 
operations,  &c,  to  the  force  of  •  imagination,  and  the  *  devil's 
illusions.  The  like  effects  almost  are  to  be  seen  in  such  as 
are  awake ;  how  many  chimeras,  antics,  golden  mountains 
and   castles  in  the  air  do  they  build  unto   themselves?  I 

1  Scalig.  exercit.       >  Qui  qnoties  Tole-  ptaantasiam  regit,  dudtqne  ad  loca  ab 

bat,  mortuo  similis  jaoebat  auferens  s«  k  ipsis  desiderata,  corpora  vero  earmn  sine 

sensibus,  et  quum  pungeretur  dolorem  sensu  permanent,  quee  umbra  cooperit 

aon  sensit.      » Idem  Nymannus  orat.  de  diabolus,  ut  nuUi  sint  conspicua.  et  post, 

Imaginat.          4  Verbis  et  nnctionibus  se  umbrft  sublata,  propriis  corporibus  eat 

eonsecrant  daemoni   pessimse   mulleres.  restituit.  1.  8,  c.  11,  Wier 
qui  iis  ad  opus  suum  utitur,  et  earuro 
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f^peal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathematicians.  Some 
ascribe  all  vices  to  a  false  and  corrupt  imagination,  anger 
revenge,  lust,  ambition,  covetousness,  which  prefers  falsehood 
before  that  which  is  right  and  good,  deluding  the  soul  with 
false  shows  and  suppositions.  >  Bemardus  Penottus  will 
have  heresy  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  this  fountain ; 
as  he  falsely  imagineth,  so  he  believeth  ;  and  as  he  conceiv- 
eth  of  it,  so  it  must  be,  and  it  shall  be,  contra  gentes,  he  wUl 
have  it  so.  But  most  especially  in  passions  and  affections,  it 
shows  strange  and  evident  effects;  what  will  not  a  fearful 
man  conceive  in  the  dark?  What  strange  forms  of  bug- 
bears, devils,  witches,  goblins  ?  Lavater  imputes  the  greatest 
cause  of  spectrums,  and  the  like  apparitions,  to  fear,  which 
above  all  other  passions  begets  the  strongest  imagination 
(saiUi  ^Wierus),  and  so  likewise,  love,  sorrow,  joy,  &c 
Some  die  suddenly,  as  she  that  saw  her  son  come  from  the 
battle  at  Cannae,  <&c  Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagi- 
nation, made  sped^led  lambs,  laying  speckled  rods  before  his 
sheep.  Persina  that  -Ethiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by 
seeing  die  picture  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  instead  of  a 
blackamoor,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fair  white  child.  In 
imitation  of  whom  belike,  a  hard-favoured  fellow  in  Greece, 
because  he  and  his  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a  good 
brood  of  children,  JSlegantissimas  imagines  in  thalamo  eoUo" 
cavity  S^c.y  hung  the  fairest  pictures  he  could  buy  for  money 
in  his  chamber,  "  That  his  wife  by  frequent  sight  of  them, 
might  conceive  and  bear  such  children."  And  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Bale,  one  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  Third's  concubines  by 
seeing  of  •  a  bear  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  monster.  "  If  a 
woman  (saith  *  Lemnius),  at  the  time  of  her  conception  think 
of  another  man  present  or  absent,  the  child  will  be  like  him.** 
Great-bellied  women,  when  they  long,  yield  us  prodigious 
examples  in  this  kind,  as  moles,  warts,  scars,  harelips,  mon- 

1  Denarlo  medico.      *  Solet  timor,  pne  cap.  4,  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  ri  Inter  am- 

mnnibus  afGectibui,  fortes  imaginationes  plexus  et  suavia  cogitet  de  uno,  aut  alio 

rgnere,    post,   amor,    &e.   1.   8.   c.  8.  abaente,  ^us  efilgies  solet  in  fietu  eluc«r» 
■x  Tiso  urso,  talem  peperit.        «  Lib.  1, 
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pters,  especially  caused  in  their  children  by  force  of  a  de- 
praved fantasy  in  them :  Ipsam  speciem  quam  animo  effigiat, 
fcetui  mdtuiit:  She  imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child  which 
she  *  conceives  unto  herself.  And  therefore  Lodovicus  Vives, 
Uby  2,  de  Christ,  foem,  gives  a  special  caution  to  great-bellied 
women,  *"  That  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd  conceits  and 
oogitationsy  but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objects, 
heard  or  seen,  or  filthy  spectacles."  Some  will  laugh,  weep, 
sigh,  groan,  blush,  tremble,  sweat,  at  such  things  as  are  sug- 
gested unto  them  by  their  imagination.  Avicenna  speaks  of 
one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  palsy  when  he  list ;  and 
smne  can  imitate  the  tunes  of  birds  and  beasts  that  they  can 
hardly  be  discerned ;  Dagebertus's  and  Saint  Francis's  scars 
and  wounds,  like  those  of  Christ's  (if  at  the  least  any  such 
were),  'Agrippa  supposeth  to  have  happened  by  force  of  imagi- 
nation ;  that  some  are  turned  to  wolves,  from  men  tp  women, 
and  women  again  to  men  (which  is  constantly  believed)  to 
the  same  imagination;  or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs,  or  any 
other  shapes.  *  Wierus  ascribes  all  those  famous  transforma- 
tions to  imagination ;  that  in  hydrophobia  they  seem  to  see 
the  picture  of  a  dog,  still  in  thdr  water,  *that  melancholy 
men  and  sick  men  conceive  so  many  fantastical  visions,  ap- 
paritions to  themselves,  and  have  such  absurd  apparitions,  as 
that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owls;  that  they 
are  heavy,  light,  transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless  and 
dead  (as  shall  be  showed  more  at  large,  in  our  *  sections  of 
symptom^),  can  be  imputed  to  nought  else,  but  to  a  corrupt, 
false,  and  violent  imagination.  It  works  not  in  sick  and 
melancholy  men  only,  but  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in 
such  as  are  sound ;  it  makes  them  suddenly  sick,  and  '  alters 

1  Quid  non  fiBtni  adtano  matr!  unito,  gestent,  admittant  absurdna  cogltationes, 

lubita  sfrfrituum  yibratione  per  nervoa,  sed  et  visu,  audituque  foeda  et  horrenda 

quibus  matrix  cerebro  conjuncta  est,  im-  devitent.        »  Occult.  Philos.  lib.  1,  cap 

primit   impregnatas   imaginatio  ?    ut   si  64.  *  Lib.  8,  de  Lamiis,  cap.  10 

imaginetur  malum  granatum,  illiusnotus  6  Agrippa,  lib.  1,  cap.  64.  •  Sect.  8, 

•eoum  proferet  foetus :  Si  leporem,  Infans  memb.  1,  subsect.  8.     *  Bialleus  malefic, 

editur  supremo  labello  bifldo,  et  dissecto :  fol.  77,  corpus  mntari  potest  in  dlversai 

Vehemeiu)  cogitatio  movet  rerum  species,  segritudines,  ex  forti  apprehensione 
Wfer.  Ub.  3,  cap.  8.        ^  Ne  dum  nterum 
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their  temperature  in  an  instant  And  sometimes  a  strong 
conceit  or  apprehension,  as  *  Valesius  proves,  will  take  away 
diseases  ;  in  both  kinds  it  will  produce  real  effects.  Men,  if 
they  see  but  another  man  tremble,  giddy  or  sick  of  some  fear- 
ful disease,  their  apprehension  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this 
kind,  that  they  will  have  the  same  disease.  Or  if  by  some 
soothsayer,  wiseman,  fortune-teller,  or  physician,  they  be  told 
they  shall  have  such  a  disease,  they  will  so  seriously  appre- 
hend it,  that  they  will  instantly  labour  of  it.  A  thing  familiar 
in  China  (saith  Riccius  the  Jesuit),  ^  "  If  it  be  told  them  they 
shall  be  sick  on  such  a  day,  when  that  day  comes  they  will 
surely  be  sick,  and  will  be  so  terribly  afflicted,  that  sometimes 
they  die  upon  it."  Dr.  Cotta  in  his  discovery  of  ignorant 
practitioners  of  physic,  cap.  8,  hath  two  strange  stories  to  this 
purpose,  what  fancy  is  able  to  do.  The  one  of  a  parson's 
wife  in  Northamptonshire,  An.  1607,  that  coming  to  a  physi- 
cian, and  told  by  him  that  she  was  troubled  with  the  sciatica, 
as  he  conjectured  (a  disease  she  was  free  from),  the  same 
night  after  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fell  into  a  grievous  fit 
of  a  sciatica ;  and  such  another  example  he  hath  of  another 
good  wife,  that  was  so  troubled  with  the  cramp,  after  the 
same  manner  she  came  by  it,  because  her  physician  did  but 
name  it.  Sometimes  death  itself  is  caused  by  force  of  fan- 
tasy. I  have  heard  of  one  that  coming  by  chance  in  com- 
pany of  him  that  was  thought  to  be  sick  of  the  plague  (which 
was  not  so)  fell  down  suddenly  dead.  Another  was  sick  of 
the  plague  with  conceit.  One  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood  falls 
down  in  a  swoon.  Another  (saith  *  Cardan  out  of  Aristotie), 
fell  down  dead  (which  is  familiar  to  women  at  any  ghastiy 
sight),  seeing  but  a  man  hanged.  A  Jew  in  France  (saith 
*  Lodovicus  Vives),  came  by  chance  over  a  dangerous  pas- 
sage or  plank,  that  lay  over  a  brook  in  the  dark,  without 

1  Fr.  Vales.  1.  6,  cont.  6,  nonnnnqoam  tall  die  eos  morbo  conipiendos,  ii,  n\A 

otiam    morbi    diatnrni    conseqanntur,  dies  advenerit,  ia  morbum  incidimt,  eft 

guandoque  cnrantur.         sSxpedit.  in  Ti  metfls  aflUcti,  cum  segritudine,  all 

inas,  1  1,  c.  9,  tantum  i-orro  multi  pn&-  qnando  etiam  cum  morte  coUuctantiur 

dictoribus  Usee  tribuunt  nt  ipse  metus  >  Subtil.  18.  *  lib.  8,  d«  auima,  cap 

fidem  &ciat :  nam  si  praedictum  lis  fiierit  de  mel. 
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harm,  the  next  day  perceiving  what  danger  he  was  in,  fell 
down  dead.  Many  will  not  believe  such  stories  to  be  true, 
but  laugh  commonly,  and  deride  when  they  hear  of  them  • 
but  let  these  men  consider  with  themselves,  as  *  Peter  Byarua 
illustrates  it,  If  they  were  set  to  walk  upon  a  plank  on 
high,  they  would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely 
walk  upon  the  ground.  Many  (saith  Agrippa),  ^  "  stiong- 
hearted  men  otherwise,  tremble  at  such  sights,  dazzle,  and 
are  sick,  if  they  look  but  down  from  a  high  place,  and  what 
moves  them  but  conceit  ?  "  As  some  are  so  molested  by  fan- 
tasy ;  so  some  again,  by  fancy  alone,  and  a  good  conceit,  are 
as  easily  recovered.  We  see  commonly  the  toothache,  gout, 
falling-sickness,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  and  many  such  mala- 
dies, cured  by  spells,  words,  characters,  and  charms,  and 
many  green  wounds  by  that  now  so  much  used  Unguentum 
Armarium,  magnetically  cured,  which  Crollius  and  Groclenius 
in  a  book  of  late  hath  defended,  Libavius  in  a  just  tract  aa 
stiffly  contradicts,  and  most  men  controvert  All  the  world 
knows  there  is  no  virtue  in  such  charms  or  cures,  but  a  strong 
conceit  and  opinion  alone,  as  •  Pomponatius  holds,  "  which 
forceth  a  motion  of  the  humours,  spirits,  and  blood,  which 
takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady  from  the  parts  affected." 
The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical  effects,  superstitious 
cures,  and  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and  wizards. 
"As  by  wicked  incredulity  many  men  are  hurt  (so  saith 
*  Wierus  of  charms,  spells,  &c.),  we  find  in  our  experience, 
by  the  same  means  many  are  relieved.**  An  empiric  often- 
times, and  a  silly  chirurgeon,  doth  more  strange  cures  than  a 
rational  physician.  Nymannus  gives  a  reason,  because  the 
patient  puts  his  confidence  in  him,  *  which  Avicenna  "  pre- 
fers before  art,  precepts,  and  all  remedies  whatsoever."    Tis 

1  lib.  de  Peste.  s  ub.  1,  cap.  68.  sanguis,  ao  \m\  morbifioas  cansas  parti- 

Bz  alto  despicientes  aliqui  pne  timore  bus  aflbctis  eripit.         *  Lib.  8,  c.  18,  de 

3ontremi80UDt,    caligant,    infinnantur;  prsestig.    Ut  impia  credulitate  quis  laedi- 

sic  singnltiis,  febres,  morbi    comitiales  tur,  «te  et  levari  eundem  credlbile  est, 

qnandoque  seqnnntur,  quandoque  rece-  tisuqueobservatum         *  Mftji  persuasio 

dunt.  <  lib.  de  Tncantatione.    Im-  et  fiducia,  omni  art!  et  consilio  et  medl* 

i^natio  subitmn  humorum  et  spiritnum  cinn  pneferenda.    Avicen. 
motnin  infert,  unde  Tfurio  i^EactQ  rapltur 
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opinion  alone  (saith  *  Cardan),  that  makes  or  mars  physicians, 
and  he  doth  the  best  cures,  according  to  Hippoautes,  in  whom 
most  trust  So  diversely  doth  this  fantasy  of  oui%  afibeti 
turn,  and  wind,  so  imperiously  command  our  bodies,  which  as 
another  ^  "  Proteus,  or  a  chameleon,  can  take  all  shapes ;  and 
Is  of  such  force  (as  Fidnus  adds),  that  it  can  work  upon 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves."  How  can  otherwise  blear  eyes 
in  one  man  cause  the  like  affection  in  another  ?  Why  do^ 
one  man's  yawning  •  make  another  yawn  ?  One  man's  pish- 
ing provoke  a  second  many  times  to  do  the  like  ?  Why  doth 
scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a  third,  <m*  hacking  of  files? 
Why  doth  a  carcass  bleed  when  the  murderer  is  brought  be* 
for  3  it,  some  weeks  j^r  the  murder  hath  been  done  ?  Why 
do  witches  and  old  women  &scinate  and  bewitch  children:: 
but  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Valleric^a, 
Caesar  Vanninus,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think, 
the  forcible  imagination  of  the  one  party  moves  and  ahera 
the  spirits  of  the  other.  Nay  more,  they  can  cause  and  cure 
not  only  diseases,  maladies  and  several  infirmities,  by  this 
means,  as  Avicenna  de  cmim,  L  4,  sect.  4,  supposeth  in  parties 
remote,  but  move  bodies  from  their  -places,  cause  thunder, 
lightning,  tempests,  which  opinion  Alkindus,  Paracelsus,  and 
some  others,  approve  of.  So  that  I  may  certainly  conclude 
this  strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  (Mftrum  hotpinis^  and  the 
rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but  over- 
borne by  fantasy  cannot  manage,  and  so  suffers  itself  and  thi^ 
whole  vessel  of  ours  to  be  overruled,  and -oflen  overturned. 
Read  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  I  Sj  de  LatmiSj  c.  8,  9,  10. 
Franciscus,  Valesius  med,  controv.  L  5,  cont,  6.  Marcelhis 
Donatus,  I  2,  c.  1,  de  hist  med.  mtrahiL  Levinus  Lemnius,  df 
occuU,  not.  mir,  I  1,  c.  12.  Cardan,  L  18,  cfe  rerum  var. 
Com.  Agrippa,  de  occult,  philos.  cap,  64,  65.  Camerarius, 
1  certt.  cap,  54,  horarum  subds,     Nymannus,  mortU,  de  Ima^. 

iplnres  ganat  in  qnon  plures  oonfl-  GhamideoD,ooTpii»propTiiiinelaIiemni 

dnnt.  lib.  de  sapientia.  >  Harciliiis  nonnuuqiiam  affldens.     <  Citf  oedtantet 

FIcintig,  1. 18,  c.  18,  de  theolog.  Platonicft.  oacitent,  Wierus. 

Imaginatio    est   tanquam    Proteus    vel  • 
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Laurentius,  and  him  that  is  instar  omnium^  Fienus,  a  famous 
physician  of  Antwerp  that  wrote  three  books  de  virihus  imagi' 
nationis.  I  have  thus  far  digressed,  because  this  imagination 
is  the  medium  deferens  of  passions,  by  whose  means  they 
work  and  produce  many  times  prodigious  effects  ;  and  as  the 
fantasy  is  more  or  less  intended  or  remitted,  and  their  hu- 
mours disposed,  so  do  perturbations  move,  more  or  less,  and 
take  deeper  impression. 

SuBSECT.  in. — Division  of  PerturhatioTis. 

Pebtubbations  and  passions,  which  trouble  the  fantasy, 
though  they  dwell  between  the  confines  of  sense  and  reason, 
yet  they  rather  follow  sense  than  reason,  because  they  are 
drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense*  They  are  commonly 
^  reduced  into  two  inclinations,  irascible  and  concupiscible. 
The  Thomists  subdivide  them  into  eleven,  six  in  the  covet- 
ing, and  ^ve  in  the  invading.  Aristotle  reduceth  all  to 
pleasure  and  pain,  Plato  to  love  and  hatred,  ^  Vives  to  good 
and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  present,  and  then  we  absolutely  joy 
and  love ;  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and  hope  for  it 
If  evil,  we  absolutely  hate  it ;  if  present,  it  is  sorrow ;  if  to 
come,  fear.  These  four  passions  •  Bernard  compares  "  to  the 
wheels  of  a  chariot,  by  which  we  are  carried  in  this  world." 
All  other  passions  are  subordinate  unto  these  four,  or  six,  as 
some  will :  love,  joy,  desire,  hatred,  sorrow,  fear ;  the  rest,  as 
anger,  envy,  emulation,  pride,  jealousy,  anxiety,  mercy,  shame, 
discontent,  despair,  ambition,  avarice,  &c,  are  reducible  unto 
the  first;  and  if  they  be  immoderate,  they  *  consume  the 
spirits,  and  melancholy  is  especially  caused  by  them.  Some 
few  discreet  men  there  are,  that  can  govern  themselves,  and 
curb  in  these  inordinate  affections,  by  religion,  philosophy, 
and  such  divine  precepts,  of  meekness,  patience,  and  the 
like ;  but  most  part  for  want  of  government,  out  of  indiscre- 
tion, ignorance,  they  suffer  themselves  wholly  to  be  led  by 

1 T.  W.  Jesuit.  >  8,  de  Anima.    hoc  mundo.      ^  Ibrum  qnippe  IminodA- 

*  8er.  8&.  Hse  quatuor  passiones  sunt  ratione,  spirltus  maroescunt.  Fernel. 
tanquam  rotse  In  carra,  quibiu  vehimur    1. 1.  Path.  e.  18. 
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sense,  and  are  so  far  from  repressing  rebellious  inclinations, 
that  they  give  all  encouragement  unto  them,  leaving  the 
reins,  and  using  all  provocations  to  further  them  ;  bad  by  na- 
ture, worse  by  art,  discipline,  *  custom,  education,  and  a  per- 
verse will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on,  wheresoever  their 
unbridled  affections  will  transport  them,  and  do  more  out  of 
custom,  self-will,  than  out  of  reason.  Contumax  voluntas 
as  Melancthon  calls  it,  malvm  facit :  this  stubborn  will  of 
ours  perverts  judgment,  which  sees  and  knows  what  should 
and  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  will  not  do  it  Mandpia 
guke,  slaves  to  their  several  lusts  and  appetite,  they  precipi- 
tate and  plunge  ^  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares  blinded 
with  lust,  blinded  with  ambition  ;  *  "  They  seek  that  at  Grod's 
hands  which  they  may  give  unto  themselves,  if  they  could 
but  refrain  from  those  cares  and  perturbations,  wherewith 
they  continually  macerate  their  minds."  But  giving  way  to 
these  violent  passions  of  fear,  grief,  shame,  revenge,  hatred, 
malice,  &c,  they  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  Actaeon  was  with  his 
dogs,  and  *  crucify  their  own  souls. 

SuBSECT.  rV. — Sorrow,  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 

Sorrow.  Insanus  dolor.']  In  this  catalogue  of  passions, 
which  so  much  torment  the  soul  of  man,  and  cause  this 
malady  (for  I  will  briefly  speak  of  them  all,  and  in  their 
order),  the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appetite,  may  justly  be 
challenged  by  sorrow.  An  inseparable  companion,  *"The 
mother  and  daughter  of  melancholy,  her  epitome,  symptom, 
and  chief  cause ; "  as  Hippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one 
another,  and  tread  in  a  ring,  for  sorrow  is  both  cause  and 

1  llal&  conBuetudine  depravatxir  inge-  tarbationibns,  quibus  assidud  se  maoe* 

fiium  n«  bene  faciat.    Prosper  Calenus,  rant,  imperare  yellent.        *  Tanto  studia 

.  de  atrd  bile.    Plura  &ciant  homines  h  miseriarum  cauaas.  et  alimenta  dolomm 

consuetudine,  qnam  ^  ratione.  A  teneris  qaserimus,  vitamque  secus  felicissimam, 

assuescere  multum  est.     Video  meliora  tristem  et  miserabilem  efflcimus.      Pe- 

proboque,  deteriora  seqaor.  Ovid.     *  Ne-  frarch.  prse&t.  de  Remediis,  &c.       *  Ti- 

mo  laeditur  nisi  i  seipso.        >  Multi  se  in  mor  et  moestida,  si  diu  persererent,  causa 

inquietudinem     praecipitant    ambitione  et  soboles  atri  humoris  sunt,  et  in  circa- 

et  cupiditatibusexcsecati,  non  intelligunt  lum  se  procreant.    Hip.  Aphoris.  28, 1.  6. 

se  illud  k  diis  petere,  quod  sibi  ipsis  si  Idem  Montaltus,  cap.  19.    Victorius  Fav- 

▼•lint  praestare  possin*,  si  curis  et  per-  endnus  pract.  imag. 
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symptom  of  this  disease.  How  it  is  a  symptom  shall  be 
shown  in  its  place.  That  it  is  a  cause  all  the  world  acknowl- 
edgeth,  Dolor  nonwuMus  insanice  causa  fuit^  et  aliorum  mor^ 
horum  insanahilium,  saith  Plutarch  to  Apollonius ;  a  cause 
of  madness,  a  cause  of  many  other  diseases,  a  sole  cause  of 
this  mischief,  ^  Lemnius  calls  it  So  doth  Rhasis,  cont.  L  1, 
tract.  9.  Guianerius,  Tract,  15,  c.  5.  And  if  it  take  root 
once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as  ^  Felix  Plater  observes,  and  as  in 
•  Cebes's  table  may  well  be  coupled  with  it  *  Chrysostom 
in  his  seventeenth  epistle  to  Olympia,  describes  it  to  be  a 
cruel  torture  of  the  soul,  a  most  inexplicable  grief,  poisoned 
worm,  consuming  body  and  soul,  and  gnawing  the  very  heart, 
a  perpetual  executioner,  continual  night,  profound  darkness,  a 
whirlwind,  a  tempest,  an  ague  not  appearing,  heating  worse 
than  any  fire,  and  a  battle  that  hath  no  end.  It  crucifies 
worse  than  any  tyrant ;  no  torture,  no  strappado,  no  bodily 
punishment  is  like  unto  it  'Tis  the  eagle  without  question 
which  the  poets  feigned  to  gnaw  *  Prometheus  heart,  and  "  no 
heaviness  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart,"  Eccles. 
XXV.  15,  16.  • "  Every  perturbation  is  a  misery,  but 
grief  a  cruel  torment,"  a  domineering  passion ;  as  in  old 
Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  inferior  magistra- 
cies ceased ;  when  grief  appears,  all  other  passions  vanish. 
"It  dries  up  the  bones,"  saith  Solomon,  ch.  17,  Prov., 
^  makes  them  hollow-eyed,  pale,  and  lean,  furrow-faced,  to 
have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  shrivelled  cheeks,  dry  bod- 
ies, and  quite  perverts  their  temperature  that  are  misaffected 
with  it  As  Eleonora,  that  exiled  mournful  duchess  (in  our 
'  English  Ovid),  laments  to  her  noble  husband  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Glocester, 

I  Multi  ex  moerore  et  metu  hue  delapd  eonsmneng,  ju^  nox,  et  tenebrae  profiin- 

siint.    Lemn.  lib.  1,  cap.  16.        >  Multd  dse,  tempestas  et  turbo  et  febris  non  ap- 

cnrftet  tristitii  fociunt  accedere  melan-  parens,  omni  igne  Talidius  incendens; 

eholiain  (cap.  3,  de  mentis  alien.)  si  altas  longior,  et  pugnee  flnem  non  habens 

radices  agat,  in  yeram  fixamque  degene-  crncem  circumfert  dolor,  fitciemque  omni 

rat  melancholiam  et  in   desperationem  tyranno  cmdeliorem  pwe  se  fert.      *  Nat. 

lesinit.        3  Ille  luctus,  ^us  verd  soro  Comes  Mythol.  1.  4,  c.  6.       «  TuIIy  8, 

iesperatio  simul  ponitur.      4  A.nimarum  Tusc.  omnis  perturbatio  miseria  et  car- 

r.radele  tormentum,  dolor  inexplicabilis,  jiificiua  est  dolor.        "  M.  Drayton  in  bif 

tinea,  non  solum  ossa  sed  corda  pertin-  Her.  ep. 
(pons,  perpetuus  carnifex.  Tires   animiB 
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**  Sawest  thou  thow  eyes  in  whose  si!reet  c  heerful  look 
Duke  Humphry  once  such  joy  and  pleasure  took, 
Sorrow  hath  so  despoil' d  me  of  all  grace, 
Thou  could'st  not  say  this  was  my  Elnor's  face. 
Like  a  foul  Gorgon,"  &c. 

*"it  hinders  concoction,  refrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away 
stomach,  colour,  and  sleep,  thickens  the  blood  ('Femeliua 
/.  1,  cap.  18,  c2e  morh*  eattsis),  contaminates  the  spirits." 
(•  Piso.)  Overthrows  the  natural  heat,  perverts  the  good 
estate  of  body  Mid  mind,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their 
lives,  cry  out,  howl  and  roar  for  very  anguish  of  their  souls* 
David  confessed  as  much.  Psalm  xxxviii.  8,  **  I  have  roared 
for  the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart **  And  Psalm  cxix* 
4  part,  4  V.  "  My  soul  melteth  away  for  very  heaviness," 
V.  83,  "I  am  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke."  Antiochus  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  that  his  heart  fainted  for 
grief,  *  Christ  himself,  Vir  dolorum,  out  of  an  apprehen^oix 
of  grief,  did  sweat  blood,  Mark  xiv.  "  His  soul  was  heavy  io 
the  death,  and  no  sorrow  was  like  onto  his."  Crato  c(msU» 
21,  /.  2,  gives  instance  in  one  that  was  so  melancholy  by  rea^ 
son  of  ^  grief ;  and  Montanus  cansiL  SO,  in  a  noble  matron^ 
•**  that  had  no  other  cause  of  this  mischief."  I.  S.  D.  m 
Hildesheim,  fully  cured  a  patient  of  his  that  was  much 
troubled  with  melancholy,  and  for  many  years,  ^  *♦  but  after- 
wards, by  a  little  occasion  of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his  former 
fits,  and  was  tormented  as  bef(H*e."  Examples  are  common, 
how  it  caus^th  melancholy,  '  de^riidon,  and  smnetimes  death 
itself;  for  (Elccles.  xxxviii.  15),  *^0f  heaviness  comes  death; 
worldly  sorrow  causeth  death."  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  Psalm  xxxi. 
10.  "  My  life  is  wasted  with  heaviness,  and  my  years  with 
mourning."  Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be  turned  to  a  d<^? 
Niobe  into  a  stone  ?  but  that  for  grief  she  was  senseless  and 

1  Crato  consfl.  21,  lib.  2,  mosstftla  nxA-  ri.  16,  11.  ^Moerore  xnaceror,  mar- 

Tenum  InfHgidat   corpus,  oiUorem  io-  cesco  et  consenesco   miaer,  ossa  atqcra 

natum   extinguit,    appetitum    destmit.  pellis  sum  misera  macritudice.    Plant, 

s  Cor   refrigerat    tristitia,    spiritus    ex-  «  Bfalum  inceptum  et  actum  a  tristitia 

siccat,     innatumqne     calorem     obruit,  sola.  '  Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  de  mel 

Tigilias  inducit,  concoctionem  labefacfeat,  auoholia,  raoerore  animi  postea  accedente, 

sanguinem  incrassat,  exaggeratque  mel-  in  priora  symptomata  incidit.         >  VivM 

ancholicum  succum.      ^  Spiritus  et  san- .  8,  de  aiiima«  e.  de  marore.   SaUn.  In 

guia  hoc  oontaminatur.    Piso.       ^Mare,  Ovid. 
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Btapid.      Severus,  tlie  Emperor,  *died  for  grief;   and  how 

*  many  myriads  besides  ?  Tanta  iUi  est  ferttas,  tanta  esi 
insania  luctus.*  Melancthon  gives  a  reason  of  it,  ^^'the 
gathering  of  mnch  melancholy  blood  about  the  heart,  which 
collection  extinguisheth  the  good  spirits,  or  at  least  dulletb 
them,  sorrow  strikes  the  heart,  makes  it  tremble  and  pine 
away,  with  great  pain  ;  and  the  black  blood  drawn  from  the 
spleen,  and  diffused  under  the  ribs,  on  the  left  side,  makea 
those  perilous  hypochondriacal  convulsions,  which  happen  to 
them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow." 

SuBSECT.  V. — Fear,  a  Cause. 

GousiN-OBBHAN  to  sorrow  is  fear,  or  rather  a  sister,  fdus 
AehateSy  and  continual  companion,  an  assistant  and  a  prin* 
dpal  agent  in  procuring  of  this  mis<ihief ;  a  cause  and  symp« 
tom  as  the  other.  In  a  word,  as  *  Virgil  of  the  Harpies, 
I  may  justly  say  of  them  both, 

**  Tristius  baud  fllis  monstram,  nee  sasvior  nlla 
Pestis  et  ira  Deom  stygiis  sese  extulit  nndis.** 

**  A  sadder  monster,  or  more  emel  plague  so  feU, 
Or  vengeance  of  the  gods,  ne'er  came  from  Styx  or  HelL" 

This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  god 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing 

*  affections,  and  so  was  sorrow  amongst  the  rest,  under  the 
name  of  Angerona  Dea,  they  stood  in  such  awe  of  them,  as 
Austin  de  Civitat,  Deij  lib.  4,  cap.  8,  noteth  out  of  Varro,  fear 
was  commonly  ^  adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a 
lion's  head;  and  as  Macrobius  records,  Zl  10,  SatHrnaUum; 
•**  in  the  calends  of  January,  Angerona  had  her  holy  day,  to 

1  Herodlan.  1,  8,  matrore  magis  quam  accidit  iis  qui  diaturna  cura  et  inoMtitia 

morbo  consomptuA  est.        *  Bothwellius  conflictantur.     Melancthon.        ^Ltb,  8, 

atribilarius   obiit.   Brisarms   G^enuensis  Mn.  4.  *  Bt  metum  ideo  deam  sa- 

hist.  &c  s  So  great  is  the  fierceness  criinint  ut  bonam  mentem  concederet. 

and  inadne«8  of  melancholy.        *  Moes-  Varro,  Lactantios,  Aug.  ^  liUns 

titia  cor  quasi  percussum  constriogitur,  Oirald.  Syntag.  1,  de  diis  miscellanils. 

oremit  et  languescit  cum  acri  sensu  do-  ^  Galendis  Jan.  fense  sunt    dim  Anse- 

loris.    In  tristitia  cor  fugiens  attrahit  ex  rona),  cui  pontiflces  in  sacello  Volupiae 

Spleoe  lentum  humorem  melancholicum,  sacra  fiiciunt,  quod  angores  et  animi  sol* 

tul  effusus  sub  costis  in  sinistro  latere  licitudines  propitiata  propellat. 
hypochondriacos  flatus  ftcit.  quod  usspe 
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whom  in  the  temple  of  Volupia,  or  goddess  of  pleasure,  their 
augurs  and  bishops  did  yearly  sacrifice ;  that,  being  propitious 
to  them,  she  might  expel  all  cares,  anguish,  and  vexation  of 
the  mind  for  that  year  following."  Many  lamentable  effects 
this  fear  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale,  tremble,  sweat, 
'  it  makes  sudden  cold  and  heat  to  come  over  all  the  body, 
imlpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  &c.  It  amazeth  many  men 
that  are  to  speak,  or  show  themselves  in  public  assemblies,  or 
befoi*e  some  great  personages,  as  Tully  confessed  of  himself, 
that  he  trembled  still  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech ;  and 
Demosthenes,  that  great  orator  of  Greece,  before  Philippus. 
It  confounds  voice  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittingly  brings 
in  Jupiter  Tragoedus,  so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he 
was  to  make  a  speech  to  the  rest  of  the  gods,  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to  use  Mercurjr's 
help  in  prompting.  Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished 
with  fear,  they  know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say, 
•what  they  do,  and  that  which  is  worse,  it  tortures  them 
many  days  before  with  continual  affrights  and  suspicion.  It 
hinders  most  honourable  attempts,  and  makes  their  hearts 
ache,  sad  and  heavy.  They  that  live  in  fear  are  never  free, 
•  resolute,  secure,  never  merry,  but  in  continual  pain ;  that, 
as  Vives  truly  said,  NuUa  est  miseria  major  quam  metus,  no 
greater  misery,  no  rack,  nor  torture  like  unto  it,  ever  sus- 
picious, anxious,  solicitous,  they  are  childishly  drooping  with- 
out reason,  without  judgment,  *"  especially  if  some  terrible 
object  be  offered,"  as  Plutarch  hath  it  It  causeth  oftentimes 
sudden  madness,  and  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  as  I  have 
sufficiently  illustrated  in  my  *  digression  of  the  force  of  imag- 
ination, and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my  section  of  •  terrors. 
Fear  makes  our  imagination  conceive  what  it  list,  invites  the 

1  Timor  inducit  firlgns,  cordiii  palpita-  morlam  constemat,  sed  et   instltuttim 

ttonem,  Tocis  defectum  atqne  padlorem.  animi  omne  et  laadabilMn  eonatom  im- 

AfiCrippa,  lib.  1,  cap.  68.    Timid!  semper  pedit.    Thncydides.  *  Lib.  de  Ibrti- 

•piritushabentfHgldos.  Mont.        >  EfTu-  tudine  et  Tirtute  Alexandri,  ubi  prop* 

sag  oernens  fligientei  agmine  tnnnas;  res  adfoit  terribilis.      &  Sect.  2,  Memb.  8, 

Soil  mea  nunc  inflat  comna  Fatrntu  Subs.  2.       *  Sect.  2,  Memb  4,  Subs  8. 
Itf    Alciat.         *  Metus  non  solum  me- 
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devil  to  come  to  us,  as  ^Agrippa  and  Cardan  avouch,  and 
tjrannizeth  over  our  fantasy  more  than  all  other  affections, 
especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified  in  most  men,  as 
^  Lavater  saith,  Qwb  meiuunt,  jingunt ;  what  they  fear  they 
oonceive,  and  feign  unto  themselves ;  they  think  they  see 
goblins,  hags,  devils,  and  many  times  become  melancholy 
thereby.  Cardan,  suhtiL  Kb,  18,  hath  an  example  of  such  an 
one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bugbear)  all 
his  life  afler.  Augustus  Caesar  durst  not  sit  in  the  dark,  nisi 
aiiquo  assidente,  saith  ^  Suetonius,  Ntmquam  tenebris  evigilavit. 
And  'tis  strange  what  women  and  children  will  conceive  unto 
themselves,  if  they  go  over  a  churchyard  in  the  night,  lie,  or 
be  alone  in  a  dark  room,  how  they  sweat  and  tremble  on  a 
sudden.  Many  men  are  troubled  with  future  events,  fore- 
knowledge of  their  fortunes,  destinies,  as  Severus  the  em- 
peror, Adrian  and  Domitian,  Quod  setret  utHmwn  vitce  dtentf 
saith  Suetonius,  valde  solteitus,  much  tortured  in  mind  because 
he  foreknew  his  end ;  with  many  such,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  opportunely  in  another  place  *  Anxiety,  mercy,  pity, 
indignation,  &c.,  and  such  fearful  branches  derived  from  these 
two  stems  ci  fear  and  sorrow,  I  voluntarily  omit ;  read  more 
of  them  in  ^  Carolus  Pascalius,  ^  Dandinus,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  VL — Shame  and  IHsffracey  Oatises. 

Shame  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions  and  bitter 
pangs.  Ob  pttdorem  et  dedecus  pubitcum,  ob  errorem  commis* 
sum  scepe  moventur  generosi  anirm  (Felix  Plater,  lib.  3,  de 
edienat.  mentis) :  Generous  minds  are  often  moved  with 
shame,  to  despair  for  some  public  disgrace.  And  he,  saith 
Philo,  lib,  2,  de  pravid,  dei,  *  "  that  subjects  himself  to  fear, 
grief,  ambition,  shame,  is  not  happy,  but  altogether  miserable^ 
tortured  with  continual  labour,  care,  and  misery .*'     It  is  as 

1  Subtn.  18,  lib.  timor  attrahlt  ad  se  •  Otom.  In  Arist.  de  Anhna.  •  Qui 

Dnmonas,  timor  et  error  multiim   in  mentem   submit    tinuMis   domlnationi, 

hominibas  poesunt.        *  lib.  2,  SpectrU  oupiditatis,  dolorls,  ambitionis,  pudoris, 

ca.  8,  fortes  rar6  spectra  Tident,  quia  felix  non  est,  sed  omnin  miser,  assidnts 

minus  timent.      •  Vita  ejus.      *  Sect.  2,  laboribos  torquetur  et  miaerla. 
Btanb.  4,  Subs.  7.         »  Be  virt.  et  vitiia 
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forcible  a  batterer  as  any  of  the  rest ;  *  "  Many  men  neglect 
the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  care  not  for  glory,  and  yet  they 
are  afraid  of  infamy,  repulse,  disgrace,  {TuL  offic,  ^1,)  they 
can  severely  contemn  pleasure,  bear  grief  indifferently,  but 
Uiey  are  quite  ^  battered  and  broken  with  reproach  and  ohlo- 
qny ; "  (siquidem  vita  et/ama  pari  passu  ambulant)  and  are 
so  dejected  many  times  for  some  public  injury,  disgrace,  as  a 
box  on  the  ear  by  their  inferior,  to  be  overcome  of  their  ad- 
versary, foiled  in  the  field,  to  be  out  in  a  speech,  some  foiil 
fact  committed  or  disclosed,  Ac,  that  they  dare  not  come 
abroad  all  their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  in  comers,  and 
keep  in  holes.  The  most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to 
it ;  Spirittis  altos  frangit  et  generosos :  Hieronymus.  Aris- 
totle, because  he  could  not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripus, 
for  grief  and  shame  drowned  himself:  CcbUus  Eodiginus  an' 
tiguar.  lee,  Uh,  29,  cap,  8..  Homerus  pudore  consumptus,  was 
swallowed  up  with  this  passion  of  shame  •  "  because  he  could 
not  unfold  the  fisherman's  riddle."     Sophocles  killed  himself, 

*  "  for  that  a  tragedy  of  his  was  hissed  off  the  stage : "  Vaier. 
Max.  lib.  9,  cap.  12.     Lucretia  stabbed  herself,  and  so  did 

*  Cleopatra,  "  when  she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a  tri- 
umph, to  avoid  the  infamy."  Antonius  the  Roman,  •**  after 
he  was  overcome  of  his  enemy,  for  three  days'  space  sat  soli- 
tary in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  abstaining  from  all  company, 
even  of  Cleopatra  herself,  and  afterwards  for  very  shame 
butchered  himself,"  Plutarch  vita  ejus.  **Apollonius  Rho- 
dius  ^  wilfully  banished  himself,  forsaking  his  country,  and  all 
his  dear  friends*  because  he  was  out  in  reciting  his  poems,** 
Flinius,  lib,  1;  cap.  23.  Ajax  ran  mad,  because  his  arms 
were  adjudged  to  Ulysses.  In  China  'tis  an  ordinary  thing 
for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those  famous  trials  of  theirs,  ot 

1  Multi  oontemirant  raundi  stkepitum,  wn  non  posset.  «  Ob  Tragoedidin 

reputant  pro  nihilo  gloriam,  sed  timent  exploeam,  mortem  sibi  Kladio  consciyit. 

tnfamiam,  offensionem.  repulsam.     Vo-  &  Cum  vidit  in  triumpbum  se  servari. 

Inptatem    severissimd    contemnunt,    in  causa  C!JU8  ignominise  Titandae  morteip 

dolore  sunt  molliores,  gloriam  negU^nt,  sibi  consclyit     Plut.  *  Bello  Tictus, 

ftanguDtur  infiunia.         *  Grarius  con-  r>er  ties  dies  sedit  in  prora  nayis,  absti* 

tumeliam  ferimus  quam  detrimentum,  ni  nens  ab  omni  consortio,  etiam  Oleopatrte, 

ibjeoto  nimis  animo   dmus.     Plut.  in  postea  se  interfecit.        7  Gum  maU  red*. 

Tlmol.         s  Quod  piscatoris  sonigma  roI-  taspet  Ai^onautica,  ob  pudorem  exiilavi^ 
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Dflould  take  degrees,  for  9hame  and  grief  to  lose  their  wits, 
^  MaL  Riccius  expedit  ad  Stnas,  I  3,  c.  9.  Hostratus  the 
friar  took  that  book  which  Reuchlin  had  writ  against  him, 
under  the  name  of  Bpist.  obscurorum  virorumy  so  to  heart, 
that  for  shame  and  grief  he  made  away  himself,  ^Jovius  in 
dogiis.  A  grave  and  learned  minister,  and  an  ordinary 
preacher  at  Alcmar  in  Holland,  was  (one  day  as  he  walked 
in  the  fields  for  his  recreation)  suddenly  taken  with  a  lax  or 
looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next 
ditch;  but  being  'surprised  at  unawares,  by  some  gentle- 
women of  his  parish  wandering  that  way,  was  so  abashed, 
that  he  did  never  after  show  his  head  in  public,  or  come  into 
the  pulpit,  but  pined  away  with  melancholy :  {Pet,  Forestus 
med,  ohservat.  UK  10,  observcU,  12.)  So  shame  amongst  other 
passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I  know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  rogues, 
that  will  *  NvUd  paUescere  ctdpd,  be  moved  with  nothing,  take 
no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart,  laugh  at  all;  let  them  be 
proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  convict  rogues,  thieves,  traitors, 
lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted,  pointed  at,  hissed, 
reviled,  and  derided  with  *  Ballio  the  Bawd  in  Plautus,  they 
rejoice  at  it,  Cantores  prohos ;  "  babae  and  bombax,"  what 
care  they  ?  .  We  have  too  many  such  in  our  times, 

**  Exclamat  Mellcerta  pertsse 
Frontem  de  rebus,"  • 

Yet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a  generous  spirit^ 
tender  of  his  reputation,  will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so 
grievously  affected  with  it,  that  he  had  rather  give  myriads 

1  Qaidam   pne  Tereonndia  rimul  et  Ps.  Verbero.    B.  qtdppeni?    Ps.  ftirciliMr. 

dolore  in  insaoiam  incidunt,  eo  qnod  a  B.  fiustum  optime.    Pa.  soci  flraude.    B. 

literatomm  grada  in  examine  ezdudun-  sunt  mea  istaeo.   Ps.  parricida.   B.  perga 

tur.             «  Hoettattu  cuoaUatus  adeo  tu.  Ps.  sacrlleRe-   B.  ikteor.  Ps.  peijure. 

grariter  ob  ReocUni  librum,  qui  inscribi-  B.  vera  dicis.  Ps.  pernities  adolescentum. 

tur,  EpistolsB  obscurorum  virorum,  do*  B.  acerrimi.  Ps.  fur.  B.  babae.  Ps.  fugl- 

lore  8imul  et  pudore  sauciatus,  ut  seip-  tive.   B.  bombax!    Ps.  firaus  populi.   B. 

^um  interfecerit.          >  Propter  ruborem  Pianissimo.     Ps.  impure  leno,  coenum. 

confusus,  statim  coepit  deHrare,  &c.,  ob  B.  cantores  probos.     Pseudolus,  Act.  1, 

ttuspiclonem,  quod  viU  ilium  orimine  ac-  Seen.  8.           *  Meli(^rta  exclaims,  '^  lai 

cusarent.        ^  Horat.        &  Ps.  Impudioe.  shame  hiw  yanished  from  hnmnn  trac«- 

B   Ita  est.    Ps.  sceleste.    B.  diois  rera.  actions."    Persius,  Sat.  6. 
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of  crowns,  lose  his  life,  than  suffer  the  least  defamation  of 
honour,  or  blot  in  his  good  name.  And  if  so  be  that  he  can- 
not avoid  it,  as  a  nightingale,  Qtiix  cantando  victa  morihur 
(saith  ^  Mizaldus),  dies  for  shame  if  another  bird  sing  better, 
he  languisheth  and  pineth  away  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit 

SuBSECT.  VII. — Envy,  Malice,  Hatred,  Causes. 

Enyt  and  malice  are  two  links  of  this  chain,  and  both,  as 
Guianerius  2Vaot.  15,  cap.  2,  proves  out  of  Galen  3  AphoT' 
ism.  com.  22,  * "  cause  this  malady  by  themselves,  especially 
if  their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to  melancholy."  Tis 
Valescus  de  Taranta,  and  Foelix  Platerus's  observation, 
■  **  Envy  so  gnaws  many  men's  hearts,  that  they  become  alto- 
gether melancholy."  And  therefore  belike  Solomon,  Prov. 
xiv.  13,  calls  it,  "  the  rotting  of  the  bones,"  Cyprian,  vtUntis 

occnUum; 

^"^  Sicnli  Don  invenere  tyranni 
Majus  tormentnm  '* 

The  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment  It 
crucifies  their  souls,  withers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow- 
eyed,  *  pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to  behold,  Cyprian,  ser.  2,  de 
zeh  et  livore.  '"As  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment,  so,"  saith 
Chrysostom,  "  doth  envy  consume  a  man ;  to  be  a  living 
anatomy ;  a  skeleton,  to  be  a  lean  and  ^  pale  carcass,  quick- 
ened with  a  *  fiend,"  Hall  in  Charact  for  so  often  as  an  en- 
vious wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to  be  enriched,  to 
thrive,  and  be  fortunate  in  the  world,  to  get  honours,  offices, 
or*  the  like,  he  repines  and  gi'ieves. 

•  "  intabescitque  videndo 
Siiccessns  hominnm  sppplicinmque  sunm  est** 

•  Cent.  7  e  PUnio.        *  Moltos  Tidenms  conramit.  ^  Pallor  in  oxe  sedet, 

propter  inTidiam   et  odium  in  melan-  macies  in  eorpore  toto.    Nusquam  recta 

choliam   incidisse:    et  illos  potissimum  acies,  livent  rubigine  dentes.        ^IMaboli 

quorum    corpora   ad   banc  apta   sunt  expressa  Imago,  toxicum  charitatis,  vene- 

s  InTidia  affligit  homines  adeo  et  corrodit,  num  amicitise,  abyssus  mentis,  non  est 

ut  bi  melancholici  penitus  fiant.      ^Hor.  eo   monstroeius    monstrum,   damnosiua 

&  His  Yultus  minax.  torrus  aspectus,  pal-  damnum,  urit,  torret,  discrucint,  macie 

lor  in  &cie,  in  labiis  tremor,  stridor  in  et  sqnalore  conficit.   Austin.  Domin.  pri- 

dendbus,  &c.        <  Ut  tinea  corrodit  res*  mi  Advent.         *  Ovid.  He  pines  awav  at 

timentum,  sio  invidia  eum  qui  aelatnr  the  sight  of  another's  success it  is 
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He  tortures  himself  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour,  be  pre- 
ferred, commended,  do  well ;  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  galls 
him  afresh  ;  and  no  greater  pain  can  come  to  him  than  tc 
hear  of  another  man's  well-doing ;  'tis  a  dagger  at  his  heart 
every  such  object.  He  looks  at  him  as  they  that  fell  down 
in  Lucian's  rock  of  honour,  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will 
damage  himself  to  do  another  a  mischief  :'^^^2/e  cadet  subito, 
dum  super  hoste  cadaU  As  he  did  in  JSsop,  lose  one  eye 
willingly,  that  his  fellow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man  in 

*  Quintilian  that  poisoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  because 
his  neighbour's  bees  should  get  no  more  honey  from  them. 
His  whole  life  is  sorrow,  and  every  word  he  speaks  a  satire ; 
nothing  fats  him  but  other  men's  ruins.  For  to  speak  in  a 
word,  envy  is  nought  else  but  TrisHtia  de  bonis  alienis,  sor- 
row for  other  men's  good,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come ;  et 
gaudium  de  cuhersis,  and  *joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to 
mercy,  *  which  grieves  at  other  men's  mischances,  and  mis- 
affects  the  body  in  another  kind  ;  so  Damascen  defines  it,  lib. 
2,  de  orthod.  fid,  Thomas  2,  2,  qacest,  36,  art,  1,  Aristotle, 
I  2,  RheU  c.  4  et  10,  Plato  Philebo.,  TuUy  3  Tusc,  Greg. 
Nic.  L  de  virt.  animte,  c.  12,  Basil,  de  Invidia,  Pindarus  Od. 
1,  ser.  5,  and  we  find  it  true.  'Tis  a  common  disease,  and 
almost  natural  to  us,  as  *  Tacitus  holds,  to  envy  another  man's 
prosperity.  And  'tis  in  most  men  an  incurable  disease.  *  "  I 
have  read,"  saith  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee  authors ;  I  have  consulted  with  many  wise  men  for  a 
remedy  for  envy,  I  could  find  none,  but  to  renounce  all  hap- 
piness, and  to  be  a  wretch,  and  miserable  for  ever."  'TIS  the 
beginning  of  hell  in  this  life,  and  a  passion  not  to  be  excused. 

*  "  Every  other  sin  hath  some  pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  will 

his  special  tortuxe.       *  Declam.  18,  lini-  sittun  mortalibus  a  natitra  recentem  all- 

vit    floies  maleficis  succis  in  venenum  orum  fselicitatem  segris  oculis  intueri, 

mella  convertens.        i  Statuis  cereis  Ba-  liist.  I.  2,  Tacit.          *  Legi  Chaldffios, 

silius   eos  comparat,  qui   liqaefiunt  ad  Orsecos,  HebrsBos,  consnlui  sapientes  pro 

prsesentiain  solis,  quSl  alU  gaudent  et  or-  lemedio  invidiae,  hoc  enim  inveni,  renun- 

itautur.    Muscis  alii,  qun  ulceribufl  gau-  ciara  felicitati,  ot  perpetuo  mi.ser   esse, 

dent,  amoena  praetereunt,  sistunt  in  feet-  6  Omne  peccatum  aut  excusationem  se- 

idis.        3  Misericordia  etiam  quae  tristi-  cum  habet,  aut  voluptatem,  ^ola  iayidia 

tia  quaedam  est,  saepe  miserantis  corpus  utraque  caret,  rellqua   vitla  flnem  ha- 

male  afflcit  Agrippa.  1. 1,  cap.  68.      ^In-  bent,  ira  defervesqit,  gula  satiatur,  odi- 
voL.  I.                                          23 
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admit  of  an  excuse ;  envj  alone  wants  both.  Other  sins  last 
bat  for  awhile ;  the  gut  may  be  satisfied,  anger  remits, 
hatred  hath  an  end,  envy  never  ceaseth."  Cardan,  KK  2,  de 
sap.  Divine  and  human  examples  are  very  familiar;  yoa 
may  run  and  read  them,  as  that  of  Saul  and  David,  Cain  and 
Abel,  angehat  iUum  non  proprium  peccatum,  tedfratris  prat* 
peritas,  saith  Theodoret,  it  was  his  brother's  good  fortune 
galled  him.  Rachel  envied  her  sister,  being  barren,  Gren. 
XXX.  Joseph's  brethren,  him,  G«n.  xxxvii.  David  had  a 
touch  of  this  vice,  as  he  confesseth,  ^Ps.  37.  ^Jeremy  and 
■  Habakkuk,  they  repined  at  others*  good,  but  in  the  end  they 
corrected  themselves.  Ps.  75,  **  fret  not  thyself,*'  &c.  Domi- 
tian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth,  *"that  a  private  man 
should  be  so  much  glorified."  ^  Cecinna  was  envied  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  because  he  was  more  richly  adorned.  But 
of  all  others,  *  women  are  most  weak,  ob  ptdchritudinem  tn-* 
videe  sunt  fmrniruB  {Musaeus)  atU  amcUj  aut  odU,  nihil  est 
tertitim  (Grranatensis),  They  love  or  hate,  no  medium 
amongst  them.  Implaedbiles  plerumqtie  Iceste  mvMereSy  Agrip- 
pina  like,  ^  '^  A  woman  if  she  see  her  neighbour  more  neat 
or  elegant,  richei'  in  tires,  jewels,  or  apparel  is  enraged,  and 
like  a  lioness  sets  upon  her  husband,  rails  at  her,  scc^s  at 
her,  and  cannot  abide  her ; "  so  the  Roman  ladies  in  Tacitus 
did  at  Solonina,  Cecinna's  wife,  ® "  because  she  had  a  better 
horse,  and  better  furniture,  as  if  she  had  hujrt  them  with  it; 
they  were  much  offended*"  In  like  sort  our  gentlewomen  do 
at  their  usual  meetings,  one  repines  or  scoffs  at  another's 
bravery  and  happiness.  Myrsine,  an  Attic  wench,  was  mur- 
dered of  her  fellows,  •"because  she  did  excel  the  rest  in 
beauty,"  Constantine  Ayriddt.  L  11,  c.  7.  Every  villag«« 
will  yield  such  examples. 

um  finem  habet,  invidia  nnnquam  qui-  Guianerius,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  vim.  H.  Aore- 

escit.       1  Urebat  me  semulatio  propter  lii  fsemina  Tidnam  elegantios  se  vesUtam 

itultos.        »  Hier.  12,   1.        s  Hab.  1.  Tidens,  lesensB  ioBtar  ia  Tirum  insoxgit, 

*  Invidit  priTati  nomen  supra  principis  &c.  8  Quod  insigiii  equo  et  osfcro  ve- 
attolli.        6  Tacit.  Hiflt.  lib.  2,  part  6.  heretur,  quanquam  nullius  cum  injuria, 

*  Herituro  dolore  et  invidia,  si  quern  vid-  omatum  ilium  tanquam  isesa  gravaban* 
erint  omatiorem  se  in  publicum  prodi-  tur.  *  Quod  pulchritudine  omnes  e«P 
Ism.    Platina  dial,  amorum.         7  Ant.  celleret,  puellae  indiffnatie  occiderun* 
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SuBSECT.  Vin. — Bmulation,  Hatred,  Faction^  Desire  oj 
Revenge,  Causes. 
Out  of  this  root  of  envy  i  spring  those  feral  branches  of 
faction,  hatred,  livor,  emulation,  which  cause  the  like  griev- 
ances, and  are,  serrce  aninue,  the  saws  of  the  soul,  *  eanstemd' 
Hants  pleni  qffecttis,  affections  full  of  desperate  amazement ; 
or  as  Cjpian  describes  emulation,  it  is  '^  a  moth  of  the  soul, 
a  consumption  to  make  another  man's  happiness  his  misery, 
to  torture,  crucify,  and  execute  himself,  to  eat  his  own  heart 
Meat  and  drink  can  do  such  men  no  good,  they  do  always 
grieve,  sigh,  and  groan,  day  and  night  without  intermissioiit 
their  breast  is  torn  asunder;"  and  a  little  after,  ***  Whom- 
soever he  is  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and  envy,  he  may 
ovmd  thee,  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him  nor  thyself; 
wheresoever  thou  art  he  is  with  thee,  thine  enemy  is  ever  in 
thy  breast,  thy  destruction  is  within  thee,  thou  art  a  captive, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  as  long  as  thou  art  malicious  and  envi- 
ous, and  canst  not  be  comforted*  It  was  the  devil's  over* 
throw;"  and  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly  affected  with 
this  passion,  it  will  be  thine.  Yet  no  perturbation  so  fire- 
qnent,  no  passion  so  common. 

*  Kai  K£(M(jLsi)g  Kepofjiei  Koriei  koI  reKToyi  riKTcnft 
Kai  iTTQX^  ffTw;t^  <l>'^ov^ei  xdl  doiddc  &ou5^. 

A  potter  emulates  a  potter; 

One  smith  envies  another: 
A  beggar  emulates  a  beggar: 

A  singing  man  his  brother 

1  LatftpatetinTidisBftecnndsepemlties,  dies  et  noctes,  pecttui  sine  intermlssione 

et  livor  radix  omnium   malorum,  fons  laceratur.         8  Qaisquis  est  ille  quern 

cladium,  inde  odium   surgit,  emulatio.  feninlaris,  cui  invides  ts  te  subterfligere 

Cyprian,  ser.  2,  de  Urore.        *  Valerius,  potest,  at  tu  non  te  ubicunque  ftigeils, 

1.  8,  cap.  9.        s  Qualis  est  animi  tinea,  adversarius  tuns  tecum  est,  hostis  tuna 

quae  tabes  pectoris  selare  in  altero  yel  semper  in  pectore  tuo  est,  pemicies  intuf 

aliorum  leelicitatem  suam  flusere  mideri-  inclusa,  ligatus   es,  viotns,  selo   domi- 

am,  et  velut  quosdam  pectori  suo  admo-  nante  captivus :  nee  solatia  tibi  ulla  sub- 

▼ere  camifices,  oogitationibns  et  sensibus  Teniunt :  hhic  diabolus  hiter  initia  statim 

Buis  adhibere  tortores,  qui  se  intestinis  mundi.  et   periit    primus,  et  perdidit, 

eruciatibus  lacerent.    Non  cibus  talibus  Cyprian,    ser.    2.    de   wlo    et    Utoto. 

laitns.  non  potus  potest  esse  jucundus;  *  Hnoiod.  Op*  et  Dies. 
•uspiratur  semper  et  j^mitur,  et  doletur 
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Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family  is  full  of  it,  it 
takes  hold  almost  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to 
the  ploughman,  even  amongst  gossips  it  is  to  be  seen,  scarce 
three  in  a  company  but  there  is  siding,  faction,  emulation, 
between  two  of  them,  some  stmultcu,  jar,  private  grudge, 
heart-burning  in  the  midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  gentlemen 
dwell  together  in  the  country  (if  they  be  not  near  kin  or 
linked  in  marriage),  but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  them 
and  their  servants,  some  quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt 
their  wives  or  children,  friends  and  followers,  some  conten- 
tion about  wealth,  gentry,  precedency,  &c.,  by  means  of 
which,  like  the  frog  in  *  JEsop,  "  that  would  swell  till  she  was 
as  big  as  an  ox,  burst  herself  at  last ;  '*  they  will  stretch  be- 
yond their  fortunes,  callings,  and  strive  so  long  that  they  con- 
sume their  substance  in  lawsuits,  or  otherwise  in  hospitality, 
feasting,  fine  clothes,  to  get  a  few  bombast  titles,  for  ambi' 
tiosd  paupertate  laboramus  omnes,  to  outbrave  one  another, 
they  will  tire  their  bodies,  macerate  their  souls,  and  through 
contentions  or  mutual  invitations  beggar  themselves.  Scarce 
two  great  scholars  in  an  age,  but  with  bitter  invectives  they 
fall  foul  one  on  the  other,  and  their  adherents;  Scotists, 
Thomist«,  Reals,  Nominals,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galenists 
and  ParaceLsians,  &c.,  it  holds  in  all  professions. 

Honest  ^  emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings  is  not  to  be 
disliked,  'tis  ingeniorum  cos,  as  one  calls  it,  the  whetstone  of 
wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  and  valour,  and  those  noble  Romans  out 
of  this  spirit  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a  modest  am- 
bition, as  Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Mil- 
tiades  ;  Achilles's  trophies  moved  Alexander, 

*  **  Ambire  semper,  stulta  confidentia  est, 
Ambire  nunquam,  deses  arrogantia  est." 

Tis  a  sluggish  humour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sne  at  all,  to 
withdraw  himself,  neglect,  refrain  from  such  places,  honours, 

1  Rana  cupida  sequandi  borem,  se  dis-  Bpig.  lib.  1.  '*  Ambition  always  li  a 
tendebat,  &c.  s  .^hnnlatio  alitinf^enia :  foolish  confidence,  never  a  slothftil  arr» 
Piaterculus  poster,  vol.  *  Grotius,    gance.'* 
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offices,  through  sloth,  niggardliness,  fear,  bashfulness,  oi 
otherwise,  to  which  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes,  education, 
he  is  called,  apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo ;  but  when  it  is 
immoderate,  it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable  pain.  What  a 
deal  of  money  did  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  king  of 
France,  spend  at  that  ^famous  interview  ?  and  how  many  vain 
courtiers,  seeking  each  to  outbrave  other,  spent  themselves, 
their  livelihood  and  fortunes,  and  died  beggars  ?  *  Adrian  the 
emperor  was  so  galled  with  it,  that  he  killed  all  his  equals ; 
so  did  Nero.  This  passion  made  'Dionysius  the  tyrant 
banish  Plato  and  Philoxenus  the  poet,  because  they  did  excel 
and  eclipse  his  glory,  as  he  thought ;  the  Romans  exile  Co- 
riolanus,  confine  Camillus,  murder  Scipio ;  the  Greeks  by 
ostracism  to  expel  Aristides,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  imprison 
.  Theseus,  make  away  Phocion,  &c  When  Bichard  I.  and 
Philip  of  France  were  fellow  soldiers  together,  at  the  siege 
of  Aeon  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  had  approved  him- 
self to  be  the  more  valiant  man,  insomuch  that  all  men's  eyes 
were  upon  him,  it  so  galled  Philip,  Francum  urehat  Regis 
victoria,  saith  mine  *  author,  tarn  cegre  ferehat  Richardi 
ghriam,  ut  carpere  dicta,  calumniari  facta  ;  that  he  cavilled 
at  all  his  proceedings,  and  fell  at  length  to  open  defiance ; 
he  could  contain  no  longer,  but  hasting  home,  invaded  his 
territories,  and  professed  open  war.  "  Hatred  stirs  up  con- 
tention," Prov.  X.  12,  and  they  break  out  at  last  into  immor- 
tal enmity,  into  virulency,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  and 
rage;  *they  persecute  each  other,  their  friends,  followers, 
and  all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts,  hostile  wars,  scur- 
rile  invectives,  libels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  and 
will  not  be  reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
iiue  faction  in  Italy ;  that  of  the  Adurni  and  Fregosi  in 
Grenoa;  that  of  Cneius  Papirius,  and  Quintus  Fabius  in 
Rome ;    CaB5»ar  and   Pompey ;    Orleans   and    Burgundy   in 

1  Anno  1519,  between  Ardes  and  Quine.  rem.    iBtema  bella  pace  sublatft  gemnt. 

I  Spartian.        '  Plutarch.        ^  Johannes  Jurat  odium,   nee  ante    inyisum    esM 

HeralduR.    I.  2,    c.  12,  de   beHo   sacr.  desinit,  quam  esse   desiit.    Pateroalaa^ 

(  Nulla  dies  tantum  poterit  lenire  furo  toI.  1. 
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France ,  Yoik  and  Lancaster  in  England ;  yea,  this  pas»OB 
BO  rageth  *  many  times,  that  it  subyerts  not  men  only,  and 
families,  but  even  populous  cities,  *  Carthage  and  Corinth 
can  witness  as  much,  nay  flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought 
into  a  wilderness  by  it.  This  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and 
desire  oi  revenge,  invented  first  all  those  racks  and  wheels, 
strappadoes,  brazen  bulls,  feral  engines,  prisons,  inquisitions, 
severe  laws  to  macerate  and  torment  one  another.  How 
happy  might  we  be,  and  end  our  time  with  blessed  days  and 
Bweet  content,  if  we  could  contain  ourselves,  and,  as  we  ought 
to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn  humility,  meekness,  patience^ 
forget  and  forgive,  as  in  *  Grod's  word  we  are  enjoined,  com* 
pose  such  final  controversies  amongst  ourselves,  moderate 
our  passions  in  this  kind,  ^  and  think  better  of  others,*'  as 
^  Paul  would  have  us,  ^  than  of  ourselves :  be  of  like  affection 
one  towards  another,  and  not  avenge  ourselves,  but  have 
peace  with  all  men."  But  being  that  we  are  so  peevish  and 
perverse,  insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  seditious,  so 
malicious  and  envious ;  we  do  invicem  angariare,  maul  and 
vex  one  another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitate  ourselves 
into  that  gulf  of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  our  misery  and 
melancholy,  heap  upon  us  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

SuBSECT.  IX. — AngeTy  a  Cause. 

Angeb,  a  perturbation,  which  carries  the  spirits  outwards, 
preparing  the  body  to  melancholy,  and  madness  itself;  Ira 
furor  hrevis  est,  "  anger  is  temporary  madness ;  **  and  as  *  Pie- 
colomineus  accounts  it,  one  of  the  three  most  violent  passions. 
*  Areteus  sets  it  down  for  an  especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca, 
ep.  18,  L  1)  of  this  malady.  'Magninus  gives  the  reason, 
Exfrequenti  ira  supra  modum  calefunt ;  it  overheats  their 
bodies,  and  if  it  be  too  frequent,  it  breaks  out  into  manifest 

1  Ita  gaerit  hseo  stygia  minisfcrs  nt  ur-  s  Paul.  8  Col.       s  Rom.  12.       «  Qfad. 

bes  gnbvertat  aliquando,  deleat  populos,  1.  c.  54.        &  Ira  et  moeror  et  iagens  ani- 

f>rorincia8  alioquJ  florentes  redigat  in  sol-  mi    consternatio     melancholicos     &cit. 

tudines,  mortales  yero  miseros  in  pro-  Areteus.    Ira  immodiea^ornit  insaniam. 

ftinda  miseriarum  yalle  miserabiliter  im-  <  Reg.  Sanit.  parte  2,  c.  8,  in  apertun 

mergat.        *  Carthago  semula  Roman!  insaniam  moz  ducitur  Iratus. 
imperii  funditug  interiit.    Salust.  Oatil. 
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madness,  saith  St.  Ambrose.  'Tis  a  known  saying,  Furor  jU 
lcB$a  scepius  paiienHa,  the  most  patient  spirit  that  is,  if  he  be 
often  provoked,  will  be  incensed  to  madness ;  it  will  make  a 
devil  of  a  saint ;  and  therefore  Basil  (belike)  in  his  Homily 
ds  Ird,  calls  it  tenehras  rcUionis,  morbum  ammai,  et  dcemonem 
nesstmum;  the  darkening  of  our  understanding,  and  a  bad 
angeh  ^  Lucian,  in  AbcUcato,  torn.  1,  will  have  this  passion 
to  work  this  effect,  especially  in  old  men  and  women;  "  Anger 
and  calumny  (saith  he)  trouble  them  at  first,  and  after  awhile 
break  out  into  madness  ;  many  things  cause  fury  in  women, 
especially  if  they  love  or  hate  overmuch,  or  envy,  be  much 
grieved  or  angry ;  these  things  by  little  and  little  lead  them 
on  to  this  malady."  From  a  disposition  they  proceed  to  an 
habit,  for  there  is  no  difference  between  a  mad  man,  and  an 
angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his  fit ;  anger,  as  Lactantius  de- 
scribes it.  L.  de  Ira  Dei,  ad  Donaium,  c  5,  is  ^sceva  animi 
tempestas,  S^c,  a  cruel  tempest  of  the  mind;  "making  his 
eyes  sparkle  fire,  and  stare,  teeth  gnash  in  his  head,  his 
tongue  stutter,  his  face  pale,  or  red,  and  what  more  filthy 
imitation  can  be  of  a  mad  man  ?  " 

•  **  Ora  tument  irft,  fervescunt  sanguine  venae, 
Lumina  Gorgonio  saevitis  angue  micant.'* 

They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and 
monsters  for  the  time,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse, 
swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what  not  ?  How  can  a  mad  man  do 
more  ?  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  ^  Iracundia  nan  sum  apua 
me,  I  am  not  mine  own  man.  If  these  fits  be  immoderate, 
continue  long,  or  be  frequent,  without  doubt  they  provoke 
madness.  Montanus,  consiL  21,  had  a  melancholy  Jew  to 
his  patient,  he  ascribes  this  for  a  principal  cause :  Irascehatur 
levibus  de  causis,  he  was  easily  moved  to  anger.     Ajax  had 

1  Gilberto  (Tognato  interprete.  Maltif,et  eant,  &c.,  hseo  paulatim   in  insaniua 

pisssertiin  senibus  ira  impotens  insaniam  tandem  evadunt.         >  Sseva  animi  tern- 

fecit,  et  importuna  calumnia,  hsBO  Initio  pestas  tantos  ezcitans  fluctus  ut  statim 

perturbat  animum,  paulatim  rergit  ad  ardescant  ocuH,  oetremat,  lingua  titabet, 

uuianiam.    Porro  mulierum  corpora  mul-  dentes    ooncrepant,     &c.  *  0?id 

ta  infestant,  et  in  hunc  morbum  addu-  *  Terence. 
3aiit,  praocipui  si  qum  oderint  aut  i avid- 
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no  other  beginning  of  his  madness ;  and  Charles  the  Sixth, 
that  lunatic  French  king,  fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  passion,  desire  of  revenge  and  malice,  *  incensed 
against  the  Duke  of  Britain,  he  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
sleep  for  some  days  together,  and  in  the  end,  about  the  cal- 
ends of  July,  1392,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horseback,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  striking  such  as  came  near  him  promiscuously, 
and  so  continued  all  the  days  of  his  life,  JEmiL  lib.  10,  GaL 
hist  u^gesippus  de  excid,  urbis  Hteros*  L  1,  c.  37,  hath  such 
a  story  of  Herod,  that  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  mad,  ^  leap- 
ing out  of  his  bed,  he  killed  Josippus,  and  played  many  such 
bedlam  pranks,  the  whole  court  could  not  rule  him  for  a  long 
time  ailer;  sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented,  much 
grieved  for  that  he  had  done,  Postquam  deferbuit  ira,  by  and 
by  outrageous  again.  In  hot,  choleric  bodies,  nothing  so  soon 
causeth  madness,  as  this  passion  of  anger,  besides  many  other 
diseases,  as  Pelesius  observes,  cap.  21,  /.  ly  de  hum.  affeeL 
causis ;  Sanguinem  imminuit,  fd  auget ;  and  as  '  Yalesius 
controverts,  Med.  controv.  lib.  5,  contro.  8,  many  times  kills 
them  quite  out.  If  this  were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it 
were  more  tolerable,  * "  but  it  ruins  and  subverts  whole 
towns,  *  cities,  families,  and  kingdoms ; "  NvHa  pestis  humano 
generi  pluris  stetit,  saith  Seneca,  de  Ira^  lib.  1.  No  plague 
hath  done  mankind  so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  histories, 
and  you  shall  almost  meet  with  no  other  subject,  but  what  a 
company  •of  hare-brains  have  done  in  their  rage.  We  may 
do  well,  therefore,  to  put  this  in  bur  procession  amongst  the 
rest ;  "  From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride,  vainglory, 
and  hypocrisy,  from  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  anger,  and  all 
such  pestiferous  perturbations,  good  Lord  deliver  us." 

SuBSECT.  X. — Discontents,  Cares,  Miseries,  ^c,  Causes. 
Discontents,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it  is, 

&  Infensus  Britaanto  Duet,  et  in  nitio-  rentem  non  ca{rfebat  aula,  fre.       *  An 

oem  Tereus,  nee  cibam  oemt.  nee  quia-  ira  poesit  hominem  hiterimere.        *  Ab- 

tem,  ad  Calendas  Julias  iSSil,  comites  ernethy.       ^  As  Troy,  saerae  memorem 

occidit.        >  ludignatione  nimi&  f areas,  Jnnonis  ob  iram.        <  Stultoram  regain 

iniinique  Impotens,  exiliit  de  lecto,  fa-  et  populorom  continet  aestus. 
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that  shall  cause  any  molestation  of  spirits,  grief,  angaish,  and 
perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced  to  this  head  (preposterously 
placed  here  in  some  men's  judgments  they  may  seem),  yet  in 
that  Aristotle  in  his  ^  Rhetoric  defines  these  cares,  as  he  doth 
envy,  emulation,  &c.,  still  by  grief,  I  think  I  may  well  rank 
them  in  this  irascible  row ;  being  that  they  are  as  the  rest, 
both  causes  and  symptoms  of  this  disease,  producing  the  like 
inconveniences,  and  are  most  part  accompanied  with  anguish 
and  pain.  The  common  etymology  will  evince  it,  Oura^  quasi 
cor  uro,  Dementes  curcBy  insomnes  curtB^  damnoscB  cmr<B,  tristeSf 
morcUices,  caimifices^  4^.,  biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter, 
sick,  sad,  unquiet,  pale,  tetric,  miserable,  intolerable  cares,  as 
the  poets  ^  call  them,  worldly  cares,  and  are  as  many  in  num« 
her  as  the  sea  sands.  '  Galen,  Femelius,  Felix  Plater, 
Valescus  de  Taranta,  &c.,  reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even 
all  these  contentions,  and  vexations  of  the  mind,  as  principal 
causes,  in  that  they  take  away  sleep,  hinder  concoction,  dry 
up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance  of  it.  They  are  not 
so  many  in  number,  but  their  causes  be  as  divers,  and  not 
one  of  a  thousand  free  from  them,  or  that  can  vindicate 
himself,  whom  that  Ate  <2ea, 

*  **  Per  hominnm  capita  molliter  ambnlans, 
Plantas  pedum  teneras  habens:  ** 

**  Over  men*8  heads  walking  aloft, 
With  tender  feet  treading  so  soft,*' 

Homer's  Groddess  Ate  hath  not  involved  into  this  discon- 
tented *  rank,  or  plagued  with  some  misery  or  other.  Hy- 
ginus,ya^.  220,  to  this  purpose  hath  a  pleasant  tale.  Dame 
Cura  by  chance  went  over  a  brook,  and  taking  up  some  of 
the  dirty  slime,  made  an  image  of  it ;  Jupiter  eftsoons  com- 
ing by,  put  life  to  it,  but  Cura  and  Jupiter  could  not  agree 
wliat  name  to  give  him,  or  who  should  own  him ;  the  matter 

lUb.  2.    InTidia  est  dolor  et  ambltio  nes  rant  maxime  melancholic!,  qnan- 

9<  dolor,  &c.      s  Insomnes,  Claudianus.  do  YigilUs  multis,  et  solicitndinibus,  et 

Tri8tes,\/1rg.  Hordaces,  Luc.  Bdaces,  Hor.  laboribns,  et  cnrls  fUerlnt  circumTentl. 

llcBstse,  AmarsB,  Orid.  Damnosae,  Inqni-  •  Lncian.  Podag.        ^  Omnia  imperftcta, 

etse,  Mart.  Urentes,  Rodentes,  Mant.  &c.  confosa,  et  pertnrbatlone  plena,  Cardan. 
*  Galen,  1.  8,  c  7,  de  locis  afifoctis,  horol- 
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was  referred  to  Saturn  as  judge,  he  gave  this  arbitrement 
his  name  shall  be  Hbmo  ah  humoj  dura  eum  possideat  quam- 
diu  vivat,'  Care  shall  have  him  whilst  he  lives,  Jupiter  his 
soul,  and  Tellus  his  body  when  he  dies.  But  to  leave  tales. 
A  general  cause,  a  continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  accident, 
to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care,  misery  ;  were  there  no  other 
particular  affliction  (which  who  is  free  from?)  to  molest  a 
man  in  this  life,  the  very  cogitation  of  that  conmion  misery 
were  enough  to  macerate,  and  make  him  weary  of  his  life ; 
to  think  that  he  can  never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger, 
sorrow,  grief,  and  persecution.  For  to  begin  at  the  hour  of 
his  birth,  as  *  Pliny  doth  elegantly  describe  it,  "  he  is  bom 
naked,  and  falls  ^a  whining  at  the  very  first,  he  is  swad- 
dled and  bound  up  like  a  prisoner,  cannot  help  himself,  and 
so  he  continues  to  his  life's  end."  Gujusque  fercB  pahdumy 
saith  *  Seneca,  impatient  of  heat  and  cold,  impatient  of  la- 
bour, impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to  fortune's  contumelies. 
To  a  naked  mariner  Lucretius  compares  him,  cast  on  shore 
by  shipwreck,  cold  and  comfortless  in  an  unknown  land ; 
t  no  estate,  age,  sex,  can  secure  himself  from  this  common 
misery.  "  A  man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  short  con-, 
tihuance,  and  full  of  trouble."  Job  xiv.  1,  22.  "  And  while 
his  Hesh  is  upon  him  he  shall  be  sorrowful,  and  while  his 
soul  is  in  him  it  shall  mourn."  "All  his  days  are  sorrow 
and  his  travels,  griefs ;  his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest  in  the 
night,"  Eccles.  ii.  23,  and  ii.  11.  "All  that  is  in  it  i&  sorrow 
and  vexation  of  spirit."  •  Ingress,  progress,  regress,  egress, 
much  alike ;  blindness  seizeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour 
in  the  middle,  grief  in  the  end,  error  in  all.  What  day 
ariseth  to  us  without  some  grief,  care  or  anguish?  Or 
what  so  secure  and  pleasing  a  morning  have  we  seen,  that 

1  Lib.  7,  Nat.  Hist.  eap.  1.  hominem  rior,  &c.         *  Ad  Marinum.         t  Bo- 

nudum,    et   ad   vagitam   edit   natura.  ethiufl.        >  Initium    csooitas,    progres- 

Flens   ab    initio,  derinctus  jacet,   &c.  sum  labor,  exitum  dolor,  error  omnia: 

I  AuKOva  ;fcwv  kyevouijv  kcu  (Jo/cpwrdf  qnem  tranqoillam  qiueso,  qaem  non  la- 

im-&vriaKi^'  rh  yivog  6,v^p<jn(jv  no-   S^^^T  *""*  *"'^*'°*   ^"^  egimus? 
■I./'  »ftx        t       /-  ifctrarcii. 

MfOOKptrroVf  ao&eveg.  otKrpov.    Lach- 
rymans  uatud  sum,  et  lachrymans  mo- 
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hath  not  been  overcast  before  the  evening  ?  One  is  miser- 
able, another  ridiculous,  a  third  odious.  One  complains  of 
this  grievance,  another  of  that.  Aliqtiando  nervi,  cdiquando 
pedes  vexant,  (Seneca,)  nunc  disHUatiOy  nunc  hepatis  morbus , 
nunc  deest,  nunc  superest  sanguis :  now  the  head  aches  then 
the  feet,  now  the  lungs,  then  the  liver,  &c.  Bute  sensus 
exuberat,  sed  est  pudori  degener  sanguis,  S^c.  He  is  rich,  but 
base  bom ;  he  is  noble,  but  poor ;  a  third  hath  mecms,  but  he 
wants  health  peradventure,  or  wit  to  manage  his  estate; 
children  vex  one,  wife  a  second,  &c.  Nemo  facile  cum  con-- 
ditione  sua  concordcU,  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  fortune,  % 
pound  of  sorrow  is  familiarly  mixed  with  a  dram  of  content, 
little  or  no  joy,  little  comfort,  but  *  everywhere  danger,  con- 
tention, anxiety,  in  all  places ;  go  where  thou  wilt,  and  thou 
shalt  find  discontents,  cares,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  dis- 
eases, incumbrances,  exclamations ;  ^  If  thou  look  into  the 
market,  there  (saith  *  Chrysostom)  is  brawling  and  conten- 
tion ;  if  to  the  court,  there  knavery  and  flattery,  &c. ;  if  to  a 
private  man's  house,  there's  cark  and  care,  heaviness,"  &c 
As  he  said  of  old,  ^^7  homine  in  terrd  spirat  miserum 
magis  alma  f  No  creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  gener- 
ally molested,  '"in  miseries  of  body,  in  miseries  of  mind, 
miseries  of  heart,  in  miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  awake,  in 
miseries  wheresoever  he  turns,"  as  Bernard  found,  Nunquid 
tentatio  est  vita  humana  super  terram  ?  A  mere  temptation 
is  our  life  (Austin,  confess*  lib.  10,  cap.  28),  catena  perpetuo- 
rum  malorum,  et  quis  potest  molesticu  et  difficuUates  pati  f 
Who  can  endure  the  miseries  of  it  ?  f  "  In  prosperity  we 
are  insolent  and  intolerable,  dejected  in  adversity,  in  all  for- 
tunes foolish  and  miserable."  *  In  adversity  I  wish  for  pros- 
perity, and  in  prosperity  I  am  afraid  of  adversity.     What 

»  Ubiqne  perionlnm,  nbiqne  dolor.  nW-  dum  Tigilat,  qnocunqne  ae  ▼ertlt.    Lu- 

que  naufragiam,  in  hoc  ambltu  quooun-  susqne  rerum,  temporumque  nascimur. 

que  me  Tertam.    Lypsius.  *Hom.  tin  blandiente  fortuna  iotolerandi,  in 

10.    Si  in  forum  ireris,  iM  rizas  et  pug-  calamitatlbus  Ingubres,  semper  stulti  et 

nsa;  si  in  curiam,  ibi  fraus,  adulatio ;  si  miseri.  Cardan.  *  Proepera  in  ad- 

in  domum  privatam,  &c.  •  Homer.  Terds  desidero,  et  adrersa  prosperis  timeo. 

s  Mums  lepletur  homo  miseriis,  corporis  quis  inter  hsec  medlns  locus,  nbi  non  fit 

miHerii/*,  animi   miseriis,    dum    dormit,  hmnansB  TltsB  tentatio ! 
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mediocrity  may  be  found ?  Where  is  no  temptation?  What 
condition  of.  life  is  free  ?  ^  Wisdom  hath  labour  annexed  to 
it,  glory  envy  ;  riches  and  cares,  children  and  incumbrances, 
pleasure  and  diseases,  rest  and  beggary,  go  together;  as  if  a 
man  were  therefore  bom  (as  the  Platonists  hold)  to  be 
punished  in  this  life  for  some  precedent  sins.     Or  that,  as 

*  Pliny  complains,  "  Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  a  step- 
mother, than  a  mother  unto  us,  all  things  considered ;  no 
creature's  life  so  brittle,  so  full  of  fear,  so  mad,  so  furious ; 
only  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefs,  covetous- 
ness,  ambition,  superstition."  Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea, 
wherein  there  is  nought  to  be  expected  but  tempestuous 
4torms  and  troublesome  waves,  and  those  infinite, 

8**  Tantum  malornm  pelagus  aspicio, 
Ut  non  sit  inde  enatandi  copia,'* 

no  halcyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  secuire, 
or  agree  with  his  present, estate;   but  as  Boethius  infers, 

*  **  There  is  something  in  every  one  of  us  which  before  trial 
we  seek,  and  having  tried  abhor ;  •we  earnestly  wish,  and  ea- 
gerly covet,  and  are  eftsoons  weary  of  it,"  Thus  between  hope 
and  fear,  suspicions,  angers,  *  Inter  vpemque  mehtmqtie,  timores 
inter  et  irds^  betwixt  faUing  in,  idling  out,  &c,  we  bangle 
away  our  best  days,  befool  out  our  times,  we  lead  a  conten- 
tious, discontent,  tumultuous,  melancholy,  miserable  life ;  in- 
somuch, that  if  we  could  foretell  what  was  to  come,  and  it 
put  to  our  choice,  we  should  rather  refuse  than  accept  of  this 
painful  life.  In  a  word,  the  world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  laby- 
rinth of  errors,  a  desert,  a  wilderness,  a  den  of  thieves, 
cheaters,  &c,  full  of  filthy  puddles,  horrid  rocks,  precipitiums, 


1  Cardan.  Oonsol.  Sapientise  labor  an-  unl  animantiain  ambltio  data,  Inctiu, 

nexus,  glorifleinTidiajdiYitiis  cane,  80b<di  avaritia,  nni  gnpentltio.       SBuripides. 

Bolioitado,  Tolnptati  morbi  qvdeti  pan-  ^*  I  perceire  such  ui  ocean  of  tronbles  be 

perkas,  ut   quasi  firueodorum  sceleram  Ibre  me,  that  no  means  of  ese^M   re- 

causa  uasci  hominem  poasis  cum  Platonis-  main.*'        *  De  consol.  1. 2.    Nemo  tajaWh 

tis  a^noscere.      >  Lib.  7,  cap.  1.   Non  satis  cum  conditione  sua  concordat,  inest  sin- 

estimare,  an  melior  parens  natura  homi-  g^ulis  quod  imperiti  petant,  experti  hew* 

ni,  an  tristior  noyerea  ftierit :  Nulli  fra-  reant.       &  ESsse  in  honore  juTat,  mot 

gilior  vita,  pavor,  confusio,  rabies  mi^r,  displicet.       «  Uor. 
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an  ocean  of  adversity,  an  heavy  yoke,  wherein  infirmities 
and  calamities  overtake,  and  follow  one  another,  as  the  sea 
waves ;  and  if  we  scape  Scylla,  we  fall  foul  on  Charybdis, 
and  so  in  perpetual  fear,  labour,  anguish,  we  run  from  one 
plague,  one  mischief,  one  burden  to  another,  duram  servient 
fps  sermttUem,  and  you  may  as  soon  separate  weight  from 
lea^  heat  from  fire,  moistness  from  water,  brightness  from 
the  sun,  as  misery,  discontent,  care,  calamity,  danger  from  a 
man.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  but  so  many  dwellings  of 
human  misery.  **  In  which  grief  and  sorrow  (  *  as  he  right 
well  observes  out  of  Solon)  innumerable  troubles,  labours  of 
mortal  men,  and  all  manner  of  vices,  are  included,  as  in  so 
many  pens."  Our  villages  are  like  mole-hills,  and  men  as 
so  many  enunets,  busy,  busy  still,  going  to  and  fro,  in  and 
out,  and  crossing  one  another's  projects,  as  the  lines  of  sev- 
eral sea-cards  cut  each  other  in  a  globe  or  map.  "Now 
light  and  merry,  but  (*  as  one  follows  it)  by  and  by  sorrow- 
ful and  heavy;  now  hoping,  then  distrusting;  now  patient^ 
to-morrow  crying  out ;  now  pale,  then  red ;  running,  sitting, 
sweating,  trembling,  halting,"  Sec  Some  few  amongst  the 
rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  may  be  Pullus  Jovis,  in 
the  world's  esteem,  GraUinte  jUius  alba,  an  happy  and  fortu- 
nate man,  ad  invidiam  felix,  because  rich,  fair,  well  allied,  in 
honour  and  office ;  yet  peradventure  ask  himself,  and  he  will 
say,  that  of  all  others,  '  he  is  most  miserable  and  unhappy. 
A  fiur  shoe,  ERc  soecus  natms,  elegans,  as  he  ^  said,  sed  nescis 
ubi  uraJt,  but  thou  knowest  not  where  it  pincheth.  It  is  not 
another  man's  opinion  can  make  me  happy ;  but  as  *  Seneca 
well  hath  it,  "  He  is  a  miserable  wretch  that  doth  not  account 
himself  happy ;  though  he  be  sovereign  lord  of  a  world,  he 
is  not  happy,  if  he  think  himself  not  to  be  so ;  for  what  avail- 

1  BonfaetM  in  6  Job.    XJrb«8  et  oppida  die,  eras  ^nlans;  nniio  pallens,  mbens, 

nihil  alind   sunt     qu&m    humanarura  ourrens,   sedens,    claudicans,    tremens, 

emmnamm  domicilia,  quibns  luctus  et  &c.       >  Sna  cnique  calamltas  prsecipua 

moeror,  et  mortalium  Tarii  infinitiqne  lar  <  Cn.  Onecinus.        >  Bpist.  9, 1.  7.  Miser 

bores,  et  omnis  generis  Titia,  quasi  septis  est    qui  se    beatisslmnm   non   judieat: 

Inoludnntnr.  <  Nat.  Ohytreus  de  lit  Ueet  imperet  mundo  non  est  beatus,  qui 

BnropsB.  LflBtufl  nunc,  mox  tristis;  nunc  se  non  putat:  quid  enim  refert  quails 

qMtans,  paulopottdindena;  patiensho-  status  tuns  sit,  si  tibi  yidetur  malut  t 
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eth  it  what  thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou  thyself 
dislike  it?"  A  common  humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think 
well  of  other  men's  fortunes,  and  dislike  their  own :  *  Gui 
placet  alteritis,  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sars ;  but  ^qut  fit 
Mec€Bnas,  S^c,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  what's  the  cause  of  it  ? 
Many  men  are  of  such  a  perverse  nature,  they  are  well 
pleased  with  nothing,  (saith  •  Theodoret)  "neither  with  riches 
nor  poverty,  they  complain  when  they  are  well  and  when 
they  are  sick,  grumble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity ;  they  are  troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren,  plenty 
or  not  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth  them,  war  nor  peace,  with 
children,  nor  without"  This  for  the  most  part  is  the  hu- 
mour of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  miserable,  and  most  unhappy, 
as  we  think  at  least ;  and  show  me  him  that  is  not  so,  or  that 
ever  was  otherwise.  Quintus  Metellus  his  felicity  is  in- 
finitely admired  amongst  the  Romans,  insomuch  that  as 
*  Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him,  you  can  scarce  find  of  any 
nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  be  compared 
unto  him ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  Bona  animi,  corporis  et  for' 
tuna,  goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune,  so  had  P.  Mutianus, 
*Crassus.  Lampsaca,  that  Lacedemonian  lady  was  such 
another  in  •  Pliny's  conceit,  a  king*s  wife,  a  king's  mother,  a 
king's  daughter;  and  all  the  world  esteemed  as  much  of 
Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socrates, 
Phocion,  Aristides ;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of  their 
Aglaus,  Omni  vita  felix,  ah  omni  periculo  immunis  (which 
by  the  way  Pausanias  held  impossible) ;  the  Romans  of  their 
'  Cato,  Curius,  Fabricius,  for  their  composed  fortunes,  and 
retired  estates,  government  of  passions,  and  contempt  of  the 
world ;  yet  none  of  all  these  were  happy,  or  free  from  dis- 

1  Hor.  ep.  1. 1, 4.       «  Hor.  Ser.  1,  Sat.  1.  nug,  quinque  habtiisse  dicitur  verum  bo- 

>  lib.  de  curat,  graec.  a£E9ct.  cap.  6,  de  narum  maxima,  quod  esset  ditissimus, 

provident.     Multis  nihil    placet   atque  quod  esset  nobilissimus,  eloquentissimus, 

adeo  et  divitias  damnaut,  et  paupertHtem,  juriBconsultissimus,  pontifex   maximua. 

de  morbis   expostulant,    bene   valentes  « Lib.  7.  Regis  fliia,   Regis  uxor,  Regit 

grayiter  femnt,  atque  ut  semel  dicam,  mater.               7  Qai  nihil  unquam  malj 

nihil  eos  delectat,  &«.             *  Vix  ulliiis  aut  dixit,  aut  fecit,  aut  eensit,  qui  ben« 

gentis,  setatis,  ordinis,  hominem  invenies  semper  fecit,  quod  alitor  fboere  non  pot* 

CUJU8  felicitatem  fortunsB  Metelli  com-  uit. 
part>^,  vol.  1.               fi  P.  Grassus  Mutia- 
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content,  neither  Metellus,  Craasus,  nor  Polycrates,  for  he 
died  a  violent  death,  and  so  did  Cato ;  and  how  much  evil 
doth  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates,  a  weak 
man,  and  so  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life,  but 
as  *  he  said,  "All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;'*  lame 
and  imperfect  Hadst  thou  Samson's  hair,  Milo's  strength, 
Scanderbeg's  arm,  Solomon's  wisdom,  Absalom's  beauty, 
Croesus's  wealth,  Pasetis  ohulum,  Caesar's  valour,  Alexander's 
spirit,  Tull/s  or  Demosthenes's  eloquence,  Gyges's  ring,  Per- 
seus's  Pegasus,  and  Grorgon's  head,  Nestor's  years  to  come, 
all  this  would  not  make  thee  absolute,  give  thee  content 
and  true  happiness  in  this  life,  or  so  continue  it  Even  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  mirth,  jollity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and 
grief,  or  if  there  be  true  happiness  amongst  us,  'tis  but  for  a 

time, 

*  "  Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  fonnosa  snpem^ :  '* 

.  "  A  handsome  woman  with  a  fish's  tail." 
a  fair  morning  turns  to  a  lowering  afternoon.  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  once  renowned,  both  eminently  happy,  yet  you  shall 
scarce  find  two,  (saith  Paterculus)  Quos  fortuna  maturius 
destituertt,  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a  con 
queror  all  his  life,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at 
last,  Occurrit  forti,  qui  mage  fortis  erit  One  is  brought  in 
triumph,  as  Caesar  into  Rome,  Alcibiades  into  Athens,  coronts 
aureis  donatus,  crowned,  honoured,  admired ;  by  and  by  his 
statues  demolished,  he  hissed  out,  massacred,  &c  ^  Magnus 
Gonsalva,  that  famous  Spaniard,  was  of  the  prince  and  people 
at  first  honoured,  approved ;  forthwith  confined  and  banished. 
Admirandas  actiones  ;  graves  plerunque  sequuntur  invtdice,  et 
acres  calumnia :  'tis  Polybius  his  observation,  grievous  enmi- 
ties, and  bitter  calumnies^  commonly  follow  renowned  actions. 
One  is  bom  rich,  dies  a  beggar ;  sound  to-day,  sick  to-mor- 
row ;  now  in  most  flourishing  estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by 
and  by  deprived  of  his  goods  by  foreign  enemies,  robbed  by 
thieves,  spoiled,  captivated,  impoverished  as  they  of  *  "  Rab- 

1  Solomon,  Eocles.  1, 14.       *  Hor.  Art.  Poet.      •  Jorins,  Tita  ^as.       *  2  Sun. 
Bii.81. 
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bah,  put  under  iron  saws,  and  under  iron  harrows,  and  under 
axes  of  iron,  and  cast  into  the  tile  kihi," 

1  **  Quid  me  felicem  toties  jact&stis  amici, 
Qui  cecidit,  i tabili  non  erat  ille  gradu.** 

He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies, 
as  rich  as  Croesus,  now  shifts  for  himself  in  a  poor  cock-boat, 
is  bound  in  iron  chains,  with  Bajazet  the  Turk,  and  a  foot- 
stool with  Aurelian,  for  a  tyrannizing  conqueror  to  trample 
on.  So  many  casualties  there  are,  that  as  Seneca  said  of  a 
city  consumed  with  fire,  Una  dies  interest  inter  maximam 
dvitatem  et  nuUam,  one  day  Jbetwixt  a  great  city  and  none ; 
so  many  grievances  from  outward  accidents,  and  from  our- 
selves, our  own  indiscretion,  inordinate  appetite,  one  day 
betwixt  a  man  and  no  man.  And  which  is  worse,  as  if  dis- 
contents and  miseries  would  not  come  fast  enough  upon  us ; 
homo  homini  cUemon,  we  maul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to 
sting,  gall,  and  vex  one  another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses, 
injuries ;  preying  upon  and  devouring  as  so  many  *  ravenous 
birds  ;  and  as  jugglers,  panders,  bawds,  cozening  one  another ; 
or  raging  as  •  wolves,  tigers,  and  devils,  we  take  a  delight  to 
torment  one  another ;  men  are  evil,  wicked,  malicious, 
treacherous,  and  *  nought,  not  loving  one  another,  or  loving 
themselves,  not  hospitable,  charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they 
ought  to  be,  but  counterfeit,  dissemblers,  ambidexters,  all  for 
their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merciless,  pitiless,  and  to  benefit 
themselves,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to 
others.  •  Praxinoe  and  Gorgo  in  the  poet,  when  they  had 
got  in  to  see  those  costly  sights,  they  then  cried  hen^  est,  and 
would  thrust  out  all  the  rest ;  when  they  are  rich  themselves, 
in  honour,  preferred,  fnll,  and  have  even  that  they  would, 
they  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  youth  requires, 

1  Boethins,  lib.  1,  Met  1.        *  Om-  *  Qaod  PateroxUtts  de  popnlo  Romano, 

nes  hie  aut  captantar.  aut  captant :  ant  durante  bello  Punioo  per  annos  116,  ant 

eadarera  qn»  laoeiantar,  ant  corri  qui  bellum  inter  eo8,  ant  belli  prasparatio, 

laoerant    Petron.       'Homoomne  mon-  aut  infida  pax,  idem  ^;o  de  mondi  aeeo* 

•tmm  eet.  lUe  nam  ens^rat  feras,  lupoA-  Ui.       •  Tbeoorltus  Idyll.  16. 
qoa  et  oxaot  peotore  obeenro  tegit  Hens. 
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and  they  formerly  have  ei^ojed.  He  sits  at  table  in  a  sofl 
chair  at  ease,  but  he  doth  not  remember  in  the  meaa  time  that 
a  tired  waiter  stands  behind  him,  "  an  hungry  fellow  minis- 
ters to  him  full,  he  is  athirst  that  gives  him  drink  (saith 
*  Epictetus)  and  is  silent  whilst  he  speaks  his  pleasure  ;  pen-? 
sive,  sad,  when  he  laughs."  Plena  se  probiit  auro  ;  he  feasts, 
revels,  and  profusely  spends,  hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet 
music,  ease,  and  all  the  pleasures  the  world  can  afford,  whilst 
many  an  hunger-starved  poor  creature  >  pines  in  the  street^ 
wants  clothes  to  cover  him,  labours  hard  all  day  long,  runs, 
rides  for  a  trifle,  6ghts.  perad venture  from  sun  to  sun,  sii^ 
and  ill,  weary,  full  of  pain  and  grief,  is  in  great  distress  and 
sorrow  of  heart  He  loathes  and  scorns  his  inferior,  hates  or 
emulates  his  equal,  envies  his  superior,  insults  over  all  such 
as  are  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another  species,  a  demi*- 
god,  not  subject  to  any  fall,  or  human  intrmittes.  •  Oenerally 
they  love  not,  are  not  beloved  again ;  they  tire  out  others' 
bodies  with  continual  labour,  they  themselves  living  at  ease, 
caring  for  none  else,  sihi  nati  ;  and  are  so  fer  many  times 
from  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they  seek  sUl  m^ms 
to.  depress,  even  most  worthy  and  well  deserving,  better  than 
themselves,  those  whom  they  are  by  the  laws  of  nature  bound 
to  relieve  and  help,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  they  will  let 
them  caterwaul,  starve,  beg,  and  hang,  before  they  will  any 
ways  (though  it  be  in  their  power)  assist  ot  ease  ;^  so  unnat- 
ural are  they  for  the  most  part,  so  unregardful ;  so  i  hard- 
hearted, .so  churlish,  proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  c^-  eo  bad  a 
disposition:  And  being  so  brutish,  so  devilishly  bent  one 
towards  another,  how  is  it  possible  but  that  we  should  be  di^ 
rx)ntent  of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries  ? 

If  this  be  not  a  suflScient  proof  of  their  discontent  and 
mitriory,  examine  every  condition  and  calling  apart  Kings, 
princes,  monarchs,  and  magistrates  seem  to  be  most  happy, 

1  Qui  0edet  in  mensa,  non  meminit  sibi    et  Hberlus  rolnptates  suaa  expleverlnt, 
otioso  ministrare  negotiofios,  edenti  eau-    UH  gnatis  impontint  duriores  condnentia 
rientes,  bibenti  nitiented.  &c.      3  Qtiando    1^|^. 
in  adolefwentia  sua  ipsi  yixerint,  lautius 
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but  look  into  their  estate,  you  shall  *  find  them  to  be  most 
encumbered  with  cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agony,  suspicion,^ 
jealousy  ;  that  as  ^  he  said  of  a  crown,  if  they  knew  but  the 
discontents  that  accompany  it,  they  would  hot  stoop  to  take  it 
up.  Quern  mihi  regem  dabts  (saith  Chrysostom)  non  curia 
plenum  f  What  king  canst  thou  show  me,  not  full  of  2ares  ? 
•  "  Look  not  on  his  crown,  but  consider  his  afflictions ;  attend 
not  his  number  of  servants,  but  multitude  of  crosses."  Nihil 
aliud  potestas  culminis,  quam  tempestofi  mentis,  as  Gregory 
seconds  him ;  sovereignty  is  a  tempest  of  the  soul ;  Sylla-like 
they  have  brave  titles  but  terrible  fits :  splencbrem  titiUo,  crur 
datum  animo ;  which  made  *  Demosthenes  vow,  si  vet  ad 
tribunal,  vel  ad  interitum  duceretur :  if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be 
condemned,  were  put  to  his  choice,  he  would  be  condemned. 
Rich  men  are  in  the  same  predicament ;  what  their  pains  are, 
stuiti  nesciunt,  ipsi  sentiunt :  they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I 
shall  prove  elsewhere,  and  their  wealth  is  brittle,  like  chil- 
dren's rattles ;  they  come  and  go,  there  is  no  certainty  in 
them  ;  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly  depress, 
and  leave  in  a  vale  of  misery.  The  middle  sort  of  men  are 
as  so  many  asses  to  bear  burdens ;  or  if  they  be  free,  and 
live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves,  and  consume  their  bodies 
and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  riot,  contention,  emulation,  &c. 
The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  *  place,  and  their  discontents. 
For  particular  professions,  I  hold  as  of  the  rest,  there's  no 
content  or  security  in  any  ;  on  what  course  will  you  pitch ; 
how  resolve  ?  to  be  a  divine,  'tis  contemptible  in  the  world'* 
esteem ;  to  be  a  lawyer,  'tis  to  be  a  wrangler ;  to  be  a  physi- 
cian, ^pudet  htii,  'tis  loathed ;  a  philosopher,  a  madman ;  an 
alchymist,  a  beggar ;  a  poet,  esurit,  an  hungry  jack  ;  a  musi- 
cian,  a  player ;  a  schoolmaster,  a  drudge ;  an  husbandman, 
an  emmet ;  a  merchant,  his  gains  are  uncertain  ;  a  mechani- 

1  Lngnibris  Ate  luctuque  fero  R^nm  as,  sed  Titam  affliottone  refertam,  doc 

tumidas  obsidet  arces.    Res  est  inquJeta  caterras  satellitum,  sed  curarain  molti- 

fielicitas  >  Plus  aloes  quam  mollis  tudinem.  *  As,  Plutarch   relatoth 

habet.    Non    humi  jacentem    tolleres.  ^  Sect.  2,  memb.  4.  sdbsect.  6.        ^  Star 

Faler.  1.  7,  c.  8.       '  Non  diadema  aspiei-  cus  et  urina,  meoiccnram  fercola 
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daD,  base;  a  chirurgeon,  fulsome;  a  tradesman,  a  ^liar;  a 
tailor,  a  thief ;  a  serving-man,  a  slave  ;  a  soldier,  a  butcher ; 
a  smith,  or  a  metalman,  the  pot's  never  from's  nose  ;  a  cour- 
tier, a  parasite,  as  he  could  find  no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang 
himself;  I  can  show  no  state  of  life  to  give  content  The 
like  you  maj  say  of  all  ages ;  children  live  in  a  perpetual 
.slavery,  still  under  that  tyrannical  government  of  masters ; 
young  men,  and  of  riper  years,  subject  to  labour,  and  a  thou- 
sand cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery,  falsehood,  and  cozenage, 

s  ^  Incedit  per  igaes, 
Snppositos  cineri  doloso,** 

**  you  incautious  tread 
On  fires,  with  faithless  ashes  overhead.** 

'  old  are  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convukions, 
stlicemioy  dull  of  hearing,  weak  sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled, 
harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that  they  cannot  know  their  own 
face  in  a  glass^  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others,  after 
seventy  years,  "  all  is  sorrow  **  (as  David  hath  it),  they  do  not 
live  but  linger.  If  they  be  sound,  they  fear  diseases ;  if  sick, 
weary  of  their  lives ;  I^on  est  vtvere  sed  valere,  vita.  One 
complains  of  want,  a  second  of  servitude,  *  dhother  of  a  secret 
or  incurable  disease ;  of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some 
loss,  danger,  death  of  friends,  shipwreck,  persecution,  impris- 
onment, disgrace,  repulse,  *  contumely,  calumny,  abuse,  injury, 
contempt,  ingratitude,  unkiudness,  scoffs,  fiouts,  unfortunate 
marriage,  single  life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  false 
servants,  unhappy  children,  barrenness,  banishment,  oppres- 
fdon,  frustrate  hopes  and  ill  success,  &c. 

0  ^  Talia  de  genere  hoc  adeo  sunt  malta,  loquacem  ut 
Delassare  valent  Fabium.'* 

"  But,  every  various  instance  to  repeat, 
Would  tire  even  Fabius  of  incessant  prate.** 

Talking  Fabius  will  be  tired  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them ; 

1  NihU  lucrantnr,  nisi  admodcim  mea-  mendlcos,  quos  nemo  attdet  fteUcen  dio* 

riendo.    Tall.  Offic.       >  Hor.  1.  2,  od.  1.  ere.    Card.  lib.  8,  c.  46,  de  rer.    Tar. 

<  Rants  felix  idemotle  senex.    Seneoa  ia  ^  Spretotqjae  injuria  fi>nn«        •  Hor. 
Her.  aiteo.        <  Omitto  aBtrros,  exnles, 
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they  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of 
them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated  elsewhere.  In  the  mean 
time  thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they  cru- 
cify the  soul  of  man,  ^  attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them^  wither 
them,  shrivel  them  up  like  old  apples,  make  them  as  so  many 
anatomies  (^ossa  atque  peUis  est  totus,  ita  cutis  macet),  they 
cause  tempus  fctdum  et  squaUdumy  cumbersome  days,  in- 
grataque  tempora^  slow,  dull,  and  heavy  times ;  make  us  howl, 
roar,  and  tear  our  hairs,  as  sorrow  did  in  **  Cebes's  table,  and 
groan  for  the  very  anguish  of  our  souls.  Our  hearts  fail  us 
as  David's  did,  Psall  xl.  12,  ^'  for  innumerable  troubles  that 
compassed  him ; "  and  we  arfe  ready  to  confess  with  Heze- 
kiah,  Isaiah  Iviii.  17,  "  behold,  for  felicity  I  had  bitter  grief; " 
to  weep  with  HeracHtus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  with 
Jeremy,  XX.  14,  and  our  stars  with  Job  ;  to  hold  that  axiom 
of  Silenus,  *  "  better  never  to  have  been  bom,  and  the  best 
tiext  of  all,  to  die  quickly ;"  or  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon 
the  world,  as  TWon  did ;  creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our 
ahchorites ;  cast  all  into  the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus ;  or  as 
Theombrotus  Ambrodato's  four  hundred  auditors,  precipitate 

6urselves  to  be  ri3  of  diese  miseries. 
i  •  ■ 

SuBSSOT.  XI^ — Concupisctble  Appetite,  as  Desires,  Amhition^ 
Causes. 

These  concupiscible  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the  two 
twists  of  a  rope,  mutually  mixed  one  with  the  other,  and  both 
twining  about  the  heart;  both  good,  as  Austin  holds,  /I  14, 
c.  9,  de  civ.  Dei,  *  "  if  they  be  moderate ;  both  pernicious  if 
they  be  exorbitant.**  This  concupiscible  appetite,  howsoever 
it  may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  show  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
and  our  concupiscences  most  part  affect  us  with  content  and  a 
pleasing  object,  yet  if  they  be  in  extremes,  they  rack  and 
wring  us  on  the  other  side.  A  true  saying  it  is,  "  Desire 
hath  no  rest ; "  is  infinite  in  itself,  endless  ;  and  as  •  one  calls 

1  AtteniiaTit  Titles  corpus  miserabile  ci,  ant  cito  mori.  s  BonaB  d  zectam  ra- 
oonB.  s  Plauttu.  *  Hteo  cttm  crinei  tionem  Bequtrntnr.  maltt  si  ezmrUtant 
evellit,  serumna.       <  Optimum  non  nas-    «  Tho.  Buoyie.  Prob.  18. 
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ity  a  perpetual  rack,  ^  or  horsemill,  aecording  to  Austin,  still 
going  round  as  in  a  ring.  They  are  not  so  continual,  as 
divers,  feUoius  atamas  denumerare  possem,  saith  ^  Bernard, 
qtuim  moius  cordis  ;  nunc  Jubcj  nunc  iUa  cogUo,  you  may  as 
well  reckon  up  the  motes  in  the  sun  as  them.  ^  ^  It  extends 
itself  to  everything,"  as  Guianerius  will  have  it,  ^  that  is  su- 
perfluously sought  after; "  or  to  any  *  fervent  desire,  as  Fer- 
nelius  interprets  it ;  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  tortures  if 
unmoderate,  and  is  (according  to  '^Plater  and  others)  an 
especial  cause  of  melancholy.  Mukuosis  concupiscentiis 
dUcmiofUur  cogitationes  mea^  *  Austin  confessed,  that  he  was 
torn,  a  pieces  with  his  manifold  desires ;  and  so  doth  '  Ber- 
nard complain,  ^^  that  he  could  not  rest  for  them  a  minute  of 
an  hour;  this  I  would  have,  and  that,  and  then  I  desire  to 
be  such  and  such.**  'Tis  a  hard  matter  ther^ore  to  confine 
them,  being  they  are  so  various  and  many,  impossible  to  ap- 
prehend aU.  I  will  only  insist  upon  some  few  of  the  chief, 
and  most  jK>xious  in  their  kind,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite 
and  desire  (^  honour,  which  we  commonly  call  ambition; 
k>ve  of  money,  whidi  is  covetoiisness,<and  that  greedy  desire 
of  gain ;  self-love,  pride,  and  inordinate  desire  of  vainglory 
or  applause,  k)ve  of  study  in  excess ;  love  of  women  (whidi 
will  require  a  just  volume  of  itself),  of  the  other  I  will  briefly 
speak,  and  in  their  order. 

Ambition,  a  proud  oovetousness,  or  a  dry  thirst  of  honour, 
a  great  torture  of  the  mind,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and 
covetousness,  a  gallant  madness,  one  '  defines  it  a  i^easant 
poison,  Ambrose,  ^  a  canker  of  the  soul,  an  hidden  plague ;  ** 
*  Bernard,  ^a  secret  poison,  the  father  of  Hvor,  and  mother 
of  hypocrisy,  the  moth  of  holiness,  and  cause  of  madness, 
crucifying    and    disquieting   all    that    it    takes    hold   of.** 


1  Mctem  Mfauriam.       *  Traei.  de  In-  t^ftgor,  nidlo  temporis  momento  qnfefleou 

tor.  0.  92.       <  Cirea    qnamlibet   rem  talis  et  talis  esse  cnplo,  illtid  atque  illtia 

mimdi  base  paseio  flni  potest,  qnse  su-  habere  desidero.       "  Ambroe.  1.  8.  sttpex 

perfln^   diU^ttar.     Tract.    16.    e.    17.  Lncam,  aerugo   animse.        *  Nihil  ani- 

«  Verrentiiu  dedderimn.        6  Imprimis  mum  emciat,  nihil  molestiiis  inquietat, 

v«v6  Appetttns,  fre.  8,  de  alien,  ment.  secretom  Tims,  peetis  occulta,  fro.,epi8t. 

OoDf   1,  e.  29.        '  Per  dlrersa  loca  126. 
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*  Seneca  calls  it  rem  $6Ucitcany  timtdam^  vanam,  ventosan^ 
a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  solicitous,  and  fearful  thing.  For 
commonly  they  that,  like  Sysiphus,  roll  this  restless  stone 
of  ambition,  are  in  a  perpetual  agony,  still  *  perplexed, 
semper  tactti,  tristesqtie  recedunt  (Lucretius),  doubtful,  tim- 
orous, suspicious,  loath  to  offend  in  word  or  deed,  still  cog- 
ging and  colloguing,  embracing,  capping,  cringing,  Applaud- 
ing, flattering,  fleering,  visiting,  waiting  at  men's  doors,  with 
all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty  and  humility.'  If  that  will 
not  serve,  if  once  this  humour  (as  *  Cyprian  describes  it) 
possess  his  thirsty  soul,  amMtionis  scdsugo  ubt  hihulam  ant' 
mam  possidet,  by  hook  and  by  crook  he  will  obtain  it,  "  and 
from  his  hole  he  will  climb  to  all  honours  and  offices,  if  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  get  up,  flattering  one,  bribing  another,  he 
will  leave  no  means  unessay'd  to  win  alL"  *  It  is  a  wonder 
to  see  how  slavishly  these  kind  of  men  subject  themselves, 
when  they  are  about  a  suit,  to  every  inferior  person ;  what 
pains  they  will  take,  run,  ride,  cast,  plot,  countermine,  protest 
and  swear,  vow,  promise,  what  labours  undergo,  early  up, 
down  late ;  how  obsequious  and  affable  they  are,  how  popular 
and  courteous,  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upon  every  man  they 
meet ;  with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how  they  spend  them- 
selves and  their  fortunes,  in  seeking  that  many  times,  which 
they  had  much  better  be  without ;  as  •  Cyneas  the  orator  told 
Pyrrhus;  with  what  waking  nights,  painful  hours,  anxious 
thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  mind,  inter  spemque  metumque^ 
distracted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their  time. 
There  can  be  no  greater  plague  for  the  present  If  they  do 
obtain  their  suit,  which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude  they 
have  sought,  they  are  not  so  freed,  their  anxiety  is  anew  to 

1  Bp.  88.  s  Nihil  infeUcitis  his,  tar,  ft«qtieiitat  curias,  yisitat,  optimatee 
quantus  iis  timor,  quanta  dubitatio,  amplexatur,  applandit,  adulator:  per 
quantus  conatns,  quanta  sollcitudo,  nulla  &s  et  neflis  k  latebris,  in  omnem  gradum 
illis  jt  molestiis  vacua  hora.  >  Semper  ubi  aditus  patet  se  ingerit,  discurrit. 
attonitus,  semper  pavidus  quid  dicat,  &-  ft  TurbsB  co^t  ambitio  r^;em  inserrire, 
eiatre:  ne  displiceat  humilitatem  simu-  ut  Homerus  Agamemnonem  querentrao 
lat,  honestatem  mentitur.  ^  Cypr.  indueit.  •  Plutarchus.  Quin  con- 
Prolog,  ad  ser.  To.  2,  cunctos  honorat,  viTemnr,  et  in  otio  nos  obleotemur,  quo 
universiB  inclinat,  subeequitur,  obeequi-  niam  in  prcxnpta  id  noUs  sit,  &o. 
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begin,  for  they  are  never  satisfied,  nihU  aliud  nisi  imperium 
spirant,  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  sov- 
ereignty and  honour,  like  *  Lues  Sforsia  that  huffing  duke  of 
Milan,  "  a  man  of  singular  wisdom,  but  profound  ambition, 
born  to  his  own,  and  to  the  destruction  of  Italy,"  though  it 
be  to  their  own  ruin,  and  friends'  undoing,  they  will  contend, 
they  may  not  cease,  but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
or  a  squirrel  in  a  chain,  so  *  Budaeus  compares  them  ;  •  they 
climb  and  climb  still,  with  much  labour,  but  never  make  an 
end,  never  at  the  top.  A  knight  would  be  a  baronet,  and 
then  a  lord,  and  then  a  viscount,  and  then  an  earl,  &a ;  a 
doctor,  a  dean,  and  then  a  bishop ;  from  tribune  to  praBtor ; 
from  bailiff  to  major;  first  this  office,  and  then  that;  as 
Pyrrhus  in  *  Plutarch,  they  will  first  have  Greece,  then  Af- 
rica, and  then  Asia,  and  swell  with  ^sop's  frog  so  long,  till 
in  the  end  they  burst,  or  come  down  with  Sejanus,  ad  Gemo- 
nias  scalas,  and  break  their  own  necks ;  or  as  Evangelus  the 
piper  in  Lucian,  that  blew  his  pipe  so  long,  till  he  fell  down 
dead.  If  he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a  canvass,  he  is  in  a 
hell  on  the  other  side ;  so  dejected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang 
himself,  turn  heretic,  Turk,  or  traitor  in  an  instant  Enraged 
against  his  enemies,  he  rails,  swears,  fights,  slanders,  detracts, 
envies,  murders ;  and  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum  explere 
non  potest,  furore  corripitur  ;  if  he  cannot  satisfy  his  desire 
(as  *  Bodine  writes)  he  runs  mad.  So  that  both  ways,  hit  or 
miss,  he  is  distracted  so  long  as  his  ambition  lasts,  he  can 
look  for  no  other  but  anxiety  and  care,  discontent  and  grief 
in  the  mean  time,  •  madne^ss  itself,  or  violent  death  in'  the 
end.  The  event  of  this  is  common  to  be  seen  in  populous 
cities,  or  in  princes'  courts,  for  a  courtier's  life  (as  Budaeus 
describes  it)  "is  a  ' gallimaufry  of  ambition,  lust,  fraud,  im- 

1  Joritts  hist.  1. 1,  Tir  dngnlari  proden-  bitio  in  insaniam  ftcili  delabitur,  si  ex- 

tia,  aed  profunda  ambiUone,  ad  ezitiom  cedat.    Patritius,  1.  4,  tit.  20,  de  regin 

It  li»  natns.  «  Ut  hedera  arbori  ad-  instit.        •  Lib.  6,  de  rep.  cap.  1.       t  Im- 

hawet,  sic  ambitio,  &c.  «  Lib.  8,  de  primis  vero  appetitun,  seu  conoupisoen- 

contempta  remm  fortuitarum.    Magno  tia  nimia  rei  alicujus,  honestsB  vel  in- 

conataetimpetumoyentur,  super  eodem  honestae,    phantosiam    Isedunt  ;     unde 

Motro  rotati ,  non  proflciunt,  nee  ad  flnem  mnlti  ambitiosi,  philauti,  irati,  ayarl,  In* 

perreniunt.        «  Vita  Pyrrhi.        ft  Am-  sani,  &o.  Felix  Plater,  1. 8,  de  meatis  alien 
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posture,  dissimulation,  detraction,  envy,  pride;  ^the  court,  a 

common   conventicle  of  flatterers,  timeservers,   politicians," 

&c ;  or  as  *  Anthony  Perez  will,  "  the  suburbs  of  hell  itself." 

If  you  will  see  such  discontented  persons,  there  you  shall 

likely  find  them.     ^  And  which  he  observed  of  the  markets 

of  old  Rome, 

"  Qui  perjurum  oonvenire  vult  hominem,  mitto  in  Comitium ; 
Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosom,  apud  Cluasins  sacrum; 
Dites,  damnosoB  madtos,  sub  basilicft  quserito/*  &o. 

Perjured  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  liars,  crackers,  bad 
husbands,  <&ic.,  keep  their  several  stations ;  they  do  still,  and 
always  did  in  every  commonwealth. 

SuBSECT.  XII.— r*Uaf)>vpia,  Covetousness,  a  Catise. 

Plutarch,  in  his  *book  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body 
be  more  grievous  than  those  of  the  soul,  is  of  opinion,  "  if 
you  will  examine  ail  the  causes  of  our  miseries  in  tins  life, 
you  shall  find  them  most  part  to  have  had  their  beginning 
from  stubborn  anger,  that  furious  desire  of  contention,  or 
some  unjust  or  immoderate  afiection,  as  covetousness,"  &c. 
"  From  whence  are  wars  and  contenticms  amongst  you  ? ' 
*  St  James  asks ;  1  will  add  usury,  fraud,  rapine,  simony, 
oppression,  lying,  swearing,  be^ng  false  witness,  <&c.,  are 
they  not  from  this  fountain  of  covetousness,  that  greediness 
in  getting,  tenacity  in  keeping,  sordity  in  spending ;  that  they 
are  so  wicked,  ^  *'  unjust  against  God,  their  neighbour,  them- 
selves ; "  all  comes  hence.  "  The  desire  of  moaej  is  the 
i-oot  of  aU  evil,  and  they  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows,"  1  Tim.  vi.  10.  Hippocrates 
therefore  in  his  Epistle  to  Crateva,  an  herbalist,  gives  him 
this  good  counsel,  that  if  it  were  possible,  •  *'  amongst  other 

i  Aalica  vita  colluyies  ambitionis,  cnpid-  ta  capiditate,  originon   traxisse  aoies. 

Itatis.  simulationis,  impostnne,  fraudis,  Idem  fere  Chi^sostomus  o<mi.  in  o.  6.  a4 

iQVidue,  superbise  Titannicee,  diyersori-  Roman,  ser.  11.         *  Cap.  4, 1.         "  Ut 

um,  aula,  et  commune  conventiculum  sit  Iniquus  in  deum,  in  prozimum,  to 

asaentandi,  artificum,  &c.    Budseus  de  seipsum.      o  Si  vero,  Crateva,  inter  csei- 

asse.  lib.  5.       ^  In  his  Aphor.      »  Plau-  eras  herbarum  radices,  avaritlse  radicem 

tus  Curcul.  Act.  4,  Seen.  1.       *  Tom.  2.  seeare  posses  amaram,  at  nullie  reliquiae 

Si  examines,  omnes  miserise  causas  vel  a  essent,  prob^  scito,  &c. 
ftirioeo  contendendi  studio,  vel  ab  ii^us- 
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herbs,  he  should  cut  up  that  weed  of  cove^ousness  by  the 
roots,  that  there  be  no  remainder  left,  and  then  know  this  for 
a  certainty,  that  together  with  their  bodies,  thou  mayst 
quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their  minds."  For  it  is 
indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epitome  of  all  melancholy,  the 
fountain  of  many  miseries,  much  discontented  care  and  woe ; 
this  "inordinate  or  immoderate,  desire  of  gain,  to  get  or 
keep  money,"  as  ^Bonaventure  defines  it;  or,  as  Austin 
describes  it,  a  madness  of  the  soul;  Gregory,  a  torture; 
Chrysostom,  an  insatiable  drunkenness ;  Cjrprian,  blindness, 
gpeciosum  supplicium,  a  plague  subverting  kingdoms,  families, 
an  *  incurable  disease ;  Budseus,  an  ill  habit,  ^ "  yielding  to 
no  remedies;"  neither,  .^culapius  nor  Plutus  can  cure 
them ;  a  continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and  vexation  of 
spirit^  another  hell.  I  know  there  be  some  of  opinion,  that 
covetous  men  are  happy,  Mid  worldly-wise,  that  there  is  more 
pleasure  in  getting  of  wealth  than  in  spending,  and  no  delight 
in  the  world  like  unto  it  'Twas  t  Bias's  problem  of  old 
**  With  wha*  art  thou  not  weary  ?  with  getting  money.  What 
is  more  delectable  ?  to  gain."  What  is  it,  trow  you,  that 
makes  a  poor  man  labour  all  his  lifetime,  carry  such  great 
burdens,  fare  so  hardly,  macerate  himself,  and  endure  so 
much  misery,  undergo  such  base  offices  with  so  great  pa- 
tience, to  rise  up  early,  and  lie  down  late,  if  there  were  not 
an  extraordinary  delight  in  getting  and  keeping  of  money  ? 
What  makes  a  merchant  that  hath  no  need,  satis  superque 
domi,  to  range  all  over  the  world,  through  all  those  intem- 
perate }  zones  oi  heat  and  cold ;  voluntarily  to  venture  his 
life,  and  be  content  with  such  miserable  famine,  nasty  usage, 
in  a  stinking  shi^  ;  if  there  were  not  a  pleasure  and  hope  to 
^et  money,  which  doth  season  the  rest^  and  mitigate  his  inde- 
fatigable pains  ?     What  makes  them  go  into  the  bowels  of 

1  Cap.  6.    Dietie   salntis :  ayaritia  est  tur  quam  iDsania :  quoniam  hac  omnea 

amor  immoderatos  pectinin  yel  aoqairen-  fer^  medici  laboiant.    Hip.  ep.  Abderit. 

d8B,  yel  retineadae.        *  Ferum  profeoto  %  Eittremos  currit  mercator  ad  Indos. 

tlimmque  ulcus  animi,  remediis  non  ce-  Hor.        f  Qua  re  non  es  lassus?  lucrum 

dens  medeado  ezasperatur.         ^  Malus  ihciendo :  quid  maximi  deleotabile?  In- 

est  morbus  maleque  afllcit  ayaritia  siqui-  crari. 
iem  censeo,  &c.,  ayaritia  difflcilius  curar 
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the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  endangering  their  dearest 
lives,  enduring  damps  and  filthy  smells,  when  they  have 
enough  already,  if  they  could  be  content,  and  no  such  cause 
to  labour,  but  an  extraordinary  delight  they  take  in  riches. 
This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  show,  a  popular  and  strong 
argument ;  but  let  him  that  so  thinks,  consider  better  of  it, 
and  he  shall  soon  perceive,  that  it  is  far  otherwise  than  he 
supposeth ;  it  may  be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first,  as  most  part 
all  melancholy  is.  For  such  men  likely  have  some  hicida 
intervaUoj  pleasant  symptoms  intermixed ;  but  you  must  note 
that  of  *  Chrysostom,  *'  Tis  one  thing  to  be  rich,  another  to 
be  covetous ; "  generally  they  are  all  fools,  dizzards,  mad- 
men, ^  miserable  wretches,  living  beside  themselves,  sine  arte 
Jruendi,  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear,  suspicion,  sorrow,  and  dis- 
content, pltis  aloes  quam  mellis  habent ;  and  are  indeed, 
"  rather  possessed  by  their  money,  than  possessors ; "  as 
■  Cyprian  hath  it,  mancipati  pecuniis ;  bound  prentice  to 
their  goods,  as  t  Pliny ;  or  as  Chrysostom,  serm  cUvitiarum^ 
slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance ;  and  we  may  conclude 
of  them  all,  as  •  Valerius  doth  of  Ptolomaeus  king  of  Cy- 
prus, ^  He  was  in  title  a  king  of  that  island,  but  in  his  mind, 
a  miserable  drudge  of  money ; " 

X  ^  potiore  metallis 
Libertate  carens — ** 

wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus 
the  Stoic,  in  Horace,  proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits, 
some  one  way,  some  another,  but  that  covetous  men  ^are 
madder  than  the  rest ;  and  he  that  shall  truly  look  into  their 
estates,  and  examine  their  symptoms,  shall  find  no  better  of 
them,  but  that  they  are  all  •  fools,  as  Nabal  was.  Re  el 
nomine  (1  Reg.  25).     For  what  greater  folly  can  there  be, 

*  Horn.   2,  aliud  arams  aliud  diyeit.  rex  tttolo,  sed  anlmo  pecunite  miaerabito 

t  Diritise    nt   spinse    animum   hominis  mancipium.      %  Hor.  10,  lib.  1.      ^  Dan- 

ttmoriboSf     lolicitudinibos,     angoiibos  da  est  hellebori  multo  pan  maxima  af»> 

miriflc^     pungunt,    yexant,    cruciant.  ris.  &  Luke,  xii.  20.    Stulto,   ha« 

areg.  Id  bom.      *  Epist.  ad  Donat.  cap.  2.  noote  eripiam  animam  tuam. 
»  Lib.  9.  ep.  80.       «  Lib.  9,  caj^  i,  inaulse 
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or  *  maduess,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need  not  ? 
and  when,  as  Cyprian  notes,  *  '*  he  may  be  freed  from  his 
burden,  and  eased  of  his  pains,  will  go  on  still,  his  wealth 
increasing,  when  he  hath  enough,  to  get  more,  to  live  besides 
himself,"  to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his  wife  *  and 
children,  neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy 
that  which  is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they  much  need  per- 
haps ;  like  a  hog,  or  dog  in  the  manger,  he  doth  only  keep  it, 
because  it  shall  do  nobody  else  good,  hurting  himself  and 
others ;  and  for  a  little  momentary  pelf,  danm  his  own  soul  I 
They  are  commonly  sad  and  tetric  by  nature,  as  Ahab's 
spirit  was,  because  he  could  not  get  Naboth's  vineyard, 
(3  Heg.  21,)  and  if  he  lay  out  his  money  at  any  time,  though 
it  be  to  necessary  uses,  to  his  own  children's  good,  he  brawls 
and  scolds,  his  heart  is  heavy,  much  disquieted  he  is,  and 
loath  to  part  from  it :  Miser  abstinet  et  timet  tUi,  Hor.  He  is 
of  a  wearish,  dry,  pale  constitution,  and  cannot  sleep  for 
cares  and  worldly  business ;  his  riches,  saith  Solomon,  will 
not  let  him  sleep,  and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapeth 
on  himself;  or  if  he  do  sleep,  'tis  a  very  unquiet,  interrupt* 
unpleasing  sleep  ;  with  his  bags  in  his  arms, 

'*  congestis  undique  saccis 
Indormit  inhians,** 

And  though  he  be  iat  a  banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  "  he 
sighs  for  grief  of  heart  (as  •  Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot 
sleep  though  it  be  upon  a  down  bed  ;  his  wearish  body  takes 
no  rest,  *  troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrowful  in  plenty, 
unhappy  for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to 
come."  Basil.  He  is  a  perpetual  drudge,  *  restless  in  his 
thoughts,  and  never  satisfied,  a  slave,  a  wretch,  a  dust-worm, 

*  Opes  quidem  mortalibns  sunt  demen-  >  Epist.  2,  lib.  2.    Suspirat  in  conyivio, 

titi.   Theog.        1  Bd.  2,  lib.  2.   Exonerate  bibat  licet  gemmis  et  toro  molliore  mar- 

cuin  Be  possitet  relevare  ponderibas  pe  -  cidum  corpus  condiderit,  vigilat  in  plu- 

git  magis  fortnnis  augentibus  pertinaci-  ma.  *  Angnstatur   ex   abundantia, 

tcr  incubare.         *  Non  amicis,  non  libe-  contristatur  ex  opulentiu.  infelix  praesen- 

ris,   lion  ipsi  sibi   quidquam  impertit ;  tibus  bonis,  infelidor  in  ihituris.        '  II- 

oofisidet  ad  hoc  tantum,  ne  possidere  al-  lorum    cogitatio    nunquam   oessat   qui 

teri  liceat,  &c.  Hieron.  ad  Paulin.  tarn  pecunlas   supplere   diligunt.      Gnianer 

ieest  quod  habet  quam  quod  non  habet.  tract.  16,  o.  11. 
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semper  quod  idoh  suo  immolet,  sedtdus  ohservat,  Cypr.  prolog, 
ad  sermon,  still  seeking  what  sacrifice  he  may  offei  to  his 
golden  god,  per  fas  et  nefasy  he  cares  not  how,  his  trouble  is 
endless,  ^crescunt  dtmttcBy  tamen  curUe  nescio  quid  semper 
abest  ret :  his  wealth  increaseth,  and  the  more  he  hath,  the 
more  '  he  wants ;  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  which  devoured 
the  fat,  and  were  not  satisfied.  •  Austin  therefore  defines 
covetousness,  quarumlthet  rerum  inhonestam  et  insatiabiUm 
cupiditatemy  a  dishonest  and  insatiable  desire  of  gain ;  and 
in  one  of  his  epistles  compares  it  to  hell ;  *  "which  derours 
all,  and  yet  never  hath  enough,  a  bottomless  pit,"  an  endless 
misery ;  in  quern  scopulum  avaritice  ccuiaverosi  senes  ut  pihiri^ 
mum  impingunty  and  that  which  is  their  greatest  corrosive^ 
they  are  in  continual  suspicion,  fear,  and  distrust  He  thinks 
his  own  wife  and  children  are  so  many  thieves,  and  go  about 
to  cozen  him,  his  servants  are  all  false : 

**  Bern  suam  periisse,  seqiie  eradicarier, 
Et  diviim  atque  hominum  clamat  continiib  fidem, 
De  suo  tigillo  fomns  si  qu&  exit  foras.'' 

*'  If  his  doors  creak,  then  out  h^  cries  anon, 
His  goods  are  gone,  and  he  is  quite  undone.** 

Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb,  As  fearful  as  Plutus ;  so 
doth  Aristophanes  and  Lucian  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale, 
anxious,  suspicious,  and  trusting  no  man,  *"They  are  afraid 
of  tempests  for  their  com  ;  they  are  afhud  of  their  friends 
lest  they  should  ask  something  of  them,  beg  or  borrow ;  they 
are  afraid  of  their  enemies  lest  they  hurt  them,  lliieves  lest 
they  rob  them ;  they  are  afraid  of  war  and  afraid  of  peace, 
afraid  of  rich  and  afraid  of  poor ;  afraid  of  alL"  Last  of 
all,  they  are  afraid  of  want,  that  they  shall  die  beggars, 
which  makes  them  lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that  they 

1  Hor.  8,  Od.  24.   Quo  pins  sunt  potsB,    Adag.  chil.  8,  cent.  7,  pro.  72.  NuUi  Aden- 

SlussitiunturaqasB.  *  Hor.  1. 2,  Sat.  6.  tes  omnium  formidant  opes,  ideo  pavi- 
I  8i  angolus  ilie  proximus  accedat,  qui    dum  malum  vocat  Euripides : 


I  si  angnlus  ilie  proximus  accedat,  qui  dum  malum  vocat  Euripides:  metuunt 

nunc  deformat  agellum.        >  Lib.  8,  de  tempestates  ob  frnmentum,  amicos  n« 

lib.  arbit.    Immoritur  stndiis,  et  amore  rogent,  inimicoe  ne  Isedant,  Aires  ne  rft- 

senescit  babendi.        ^  A  varus  vir  infer-  plant,  bellum    timent,    pccem  tiuMot, 

no  est  similis,  &c.,  mbdum  non  habet,  snmmos,  mediois,  inflmos- 
hue  egeutior  quo  plura  habet.      &  Erasm. 
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iiave ;  what  if  a  dear  year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss  ? 
and  were  it  not  that  they  are  loath  to  *  lay  out  money  on  a 
rope,  they  would  be  hanged  forthwith,  and  sometimes  die  to 
save  charges,  and  make  away  themselves,  if  their  com  and 
cattle  miscarry ;  though  they  have  abundance  left,  as  ^  Agel- 
lius  notes.  *  Valerius  makes  mention  of  one  tliat  in  a  fam- 
ine sold  a  mouse  for  two  hundred  pence,  and  famished  him* 
self;  such  are  their  cares,  *  griefs,  and  perpetual  fears.  These 
symptoms  are  elegantly  expressed  by  Theophrastus  in  his 
chai'acter  of  a  covetous  man;  *^4ying  in  bed,  he  asked  his 
wife  whether  she  shut  tlie  trunks  and  chests  fast,  the  carcass 
be  sealed,  and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted ;  and  though 
she  say  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  bare- 
foot  and  barelegged,  to  see  whether  it  be  so,  with  a  dark  Ian* 
tern  searching  every  comer,  scarce  sleeping  a  wink  aU  night.'' 
Lucian,  in  that  pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called  Gallus, 
brings  in  Mycillus  the  cobbler  disputing  with  his  cock,  some- 
times Pythagoras ;  where  after  much  speech  pro  and  con  to 
prove  the  happiness  of  a  mean  estate,  and  discontents  of  a 
rich  man,  Py  thagoras's  cock  in  the  end,  to  illustrate  by  exam- 
ples that  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to  Gnyphon  the  usu- 
rer's house  at  midnight,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates;  whom 
they  found  both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling 
of  their  money,  ^  lean,  dry,  pale  and  anxious,  still  suspectii^ 
lest  somebody  should  make  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and  so 
get  in ;  or  if  a  rat  or  mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a 
sudden,  and  running  to  the  door  to  see  whether  all  were  fast. 
Plautus,  in  his  Aulularia,  makes  old  Euclio^  commanding 
Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  the  doors  fast,  and  the  fire  to  be 

i  HbII  Char.        *  Agelliiu,  lib.  8,  cap.  obiens  et  lustrans,  et  Tiz  somno  iDdol* 

1,  iDtexdum  eo  sceleriB  perreniunt  ob  In-  gens.         >  Curis  eztenuatuSf  yigUaiiB  et 

enun,   at  vitam  propriam  commatent.  aecum  supputans.         7  CaTe  quernqnam 

>  Lib.  7,  cap.  6  *  Omnes  perpetao  alienam  in  sedes  intromiseris.     Ignem 

morbo  agitantur,  suapicatur  omnes  timi>  extingui  yolo,  ne  causae  quidquam   sit 

dug,  sihique  ob  aurum  insidiari  putat,  quod  te  quisquara  quseritet.      Si   bona 

nunquam  quiescens,  Piin   Prooem.  lib.  fortuna  reniat  ne  intromiseris:  Occlude 

14.         i  Cap.  18,  in  lecto  Jacens  interro-  sis  fores  ambobus  pessulis.     Discrutior 

gat  uxorom  an  arcam  probe  elausit,  an  animi  quia  domo  abeundum  est  mihi : 

eapsula,  &c.    K  lecto  surgens  nndus  et  Nimis  hercule  invitus   abeo,   neo   quid 

abfque  calceis,  aoeensa  laoerna  omnia  ngam  sclo. 
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put  out,  lest  anybody  should  make  that  an  errand  to  come  to 
his  house ;  when  he  washed  his  hands,  *  he  was  loath  to  fling 
away  the  foul  water,  complaining  that  he  was  undone,  be- 
cause the  smoke  got  out  of  his  roof.  And  as  he  went  from 
home,  seeing  a  crow  scratch  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in 
all  haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omeriy  an  ill  sign,  his  money 
was  digged  up ;  with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe 
their  actions,  shall  find  these  and  many  such  passages  not 
feigned  for  sport,  but  really  performed,  verified  indeed  by 
such  covetous  and  miserable  wretches,  and  that  it  is, 
*  "  manifesta  phrenesis  \ 
Ut  locuples  moriaris  egentis  vivere  fiito.*' 

A  mere  madness,  to  live  like  a  wretch,  and  die  rich. 

SuBSECT.  Xin. — Love  of  GamiTig,  Sfc,  and  Pleasures  im* 
moderate;  Causes. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor,  distressed,  miser- 
able wretches,  one  shall  meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street, 
begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been  well  descended,  and 
sometimes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and 
ready  to  be  starved,  lingering  out  a  painful  life,  in  discontent 
and  grief  of  body  and  mind,  and  all  through  immoderate  lust, 
gaming,  pleasure  and  riot  'Tis  the  common  end  of  all  sen- 
sual epicures  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupefied  and 
carried  away  headlong  with  their  several  pleasures  and  lusts. 
Cebes  in  his  table,  S.  Ambrose  in  his  second  book  of  Abel 
and  Cain,  and  amongst  the  rest  Lucian  in  his  tract  de  Mercede 
conducHs,  hath  excellent  well  deciphered  such  men's  pro- 
ceedings in  his  picture  of  Opulentia,  whom  he  feigns  to  dwell 
on  the  top  of  a  high  mount,  much  sought  after  by  many 
suitors ;  at  their  first  coming  they  are  generally  entertained 
by  pleasure  and  dalliance,  and  have  all  the  content  that  pos- 
sibly may  be  given,  so  long  as  their  money  lasts ;  but  when 
their  means  fail,  they  are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  back 
door,  headlong,  and  there  left  to  shame,  reproach,  despair. 

t  Pkmtt  tqvuaa  profandere,  ke.^  periit  dam  tarn os  de  tigillo  exit  font.    •  Jut.  8. 14 
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And  he  at  first  that  had  so  many  attendants^  parasites,  and 
followers,  young  and  lusty,  richly  arrayed,  and  all  the  dainty 
fare  that  might  be  had,  with  all  kind  of  welcome  and  good 
respect,  is  now  upon  a  sudden  stript  of  all,  *  pale,  naked,  old, 
diseased  and  forsaken,  cursing  his  stars,  and  ready  to  stran- 
gle himself;  having  no  other  company  but  repentance,  sor- 
row, grief,  derision,  beggary  and  contempt,  which  are  his 
daily  attendants  to  his  life's  end.  As  the  ^prodigal  son 
had  exquisite  music,  merry  company,  dainty  fare  at  first; 
but  a  sorrowful  reckoning  in  the  end;  so  have  all  such 
vain  delights  and  their  followers.  ^Tristes  voluptcUum  «c- 
itiiSy  et  qwisguis  voluptcUum  stmrum  remimsci  volet,  intel- 
liffet,  as  bitter  as  gall  and  wormwood  is  their  last ;  grief  of 
mind,  madness  itself.  The  ordinary  rocks  upon  which  such 
men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  themselves,  are  cards,  dice, 
hawks  and  hounds,  Insanum  venandi  studium,  one  calls  it, 
insancB  substrvctiones :  their  mad  structures,  disports,  plays, 
&c.,  when  they  are  unseasonably  used,  imprudently  han- 
dled, and  beyond  their  fortunes.  Some  men  are  consumed 
by  mad  fantastical  buildings,  by  making  galleries,  cloisters, 
terraces,  walks,  orchards,  gardens,  pools,  rillets,  bowers,  and 
such  like  places  of  pleasure;  Inutihs  domos,  ^Xenophon 
calls  them,  which  howsoever  they  be  delightsome  things  in 
themselves,  and  acceptable  to  all  beholders,  an  ornament 
and  befitting  some  great  men ;  yet  unprofitable  to  others, 
and  the  sole  overthrow  of  their  estates.  Forestus  in  his  ob- 
servations hath  an  example  of  such  a  one  that  became  melan- 
choly upon  the  like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance 
in  an  unprofitable  building,  which  would  afterward  yield  him 
no  advantage.  Others,  I  say,  are  *  overthrown  by  those  mad 
sports  of  hawking  and  hunting;  honest  recreations,  and  fit 
for  some  great  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferior  person ; 
whilst  they  will  maintain  their  falconers,  dogs,  and  hunting- 


1  Ventricoeas,  naduii,   pallidas,  IsBra  nom.  Qtdd  s}  nunc  ostendam  eos  qu£ 

ndorem     occultans,     dextra     seipsum  magna  vi  araenti  domus  inutiles  aedifl* 

rrangulans.     o^ounit    autem     exeunt!  cant,  inquit  Socrates.          6  Sarinburien- 

oenitentia  his  misemm  conficiens,  &c.  sis,  Polycrat.  1.  1,  c.  14,  renatores  omnos 

Luke  XT.        3  Boethius.        <  In  Oeco-  adhuo  institutionem  redolent  centauro- 
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nags,  their  wealth,  saith  *  Salmutze, "  runs  away  with  hounds, 
and  their  fortunes  fly  away  with  hawks.**  They  persecute 
beasts  so  long,  till  in  the  end  they  themselves  degenerate  into 
beasts,  as  ^  Agrippa  taxeth  them,  *Actason-like,  for  as  he  was 
eaten  to  death  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  them- 
selves and  their  patrimonies,  in  such  idle  and  unnecessary 
disports,  neglecting  in  the  mean  time  their  more  necessary 
business,  and  to  follow  their  vocations.  Over-mad,  too,  some- 
times, are  our  great  men  in  delighting,  and  doting  too  much 
on  it  *"When  they  drive  poor  husbandmen  from  their 
tillage,**  as  *  Sarisburiensis  objects,  Polycrai.  L  1,  c.  4,  "  fling 
down  country  farms,  and  whole  towns,  to  make  parks,  and 
forests,  starving  men  to  feed  beasts,  and  ^  punishing  in  the 
mean  time  such  a  man  that  shall  molest  their  game,  more 
severely  than  him  that  is  otherwise  a  common  hacker,  or  a 
notorious  thief.'*  But  great  men  are  some  ways  to  be  ex- 
cused, the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why  they  should  not 
be  counted  mad.  Poggius  the  Florentine  tells  a  merry 
story  to  this  purpose,  condemning  the  folly  and  impertinent 
business  of  such  kind  of  persons.  A  physician  of  Milan, 
saith  he,  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a  pit  of  water  in  his 
house,  in  which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  their  knees, 
some  to  the  girdle,  somci  to  the  chin,  pro  modo  imaniiB,  as 
they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them  by  chance, 
that  was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a 
gallant  ride  by  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with 
his  spaniels  after  him,  would  needs  know  to*  what  use  all  this 
preparation  served;  he  made  answer  to  kill  certain  fowls; 
the  patient  demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth 

ntm.    Raro  inTenitar  quisqnam  eorom  agrioolonis  pnecluduntur  sylrm  et  prata 

modestos  et  gravis,  raro  continens,  et  ut  pastoribus  ut   augeaotur  pascaa   feris. 

credo  sobrios  uaquam.  i  Paacirol.  Mi^statis  reus  agrlcola  si  gustarit. 

Tit.   28,   ayolant   opes    cum    acdpitre.  ^  A  novalibus  suis   aroentur   agricoI», 

t  Insignis  yenatorum  stultitia,  et  super-  dum  ferae  habeant  yagandi  libertatem  : 

vacanea  cura  eorum,  qui  dum  nimium  istis,  ut  pasoua  augeantur,  prsedia  sub- 

venationi  insistunt,  ipsi  abjecta  omni  hu-  trahuntur,  &c.    Sarisburiensis.        *  Fe- 

luauitate  ia  feras  degenerant  ut  Acteon,  ris  quam  homiuibus  sequiores.    Cambd. 

&c.  3  Sabin.  in  Ovid.  Metamor.  de  Guil.  Conq.  qui  86  Scclesias  matricM 

<  Agrippa  de  yanit.  scient.  Insanum  ye-  de  populatus   est  ad  forestam   noymm. 

uandi  studium.  dum  i  noyalibns  arcen-  Mat.  Paris, 
tur  agricol»  subtrahunt  praedia  rustids. 
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which  he  killed  in  a  year ;  he  replied  five  or  ten  crowns ; 
and  when  he  urged  him  farther  what  his  dogs,  horse,  and 
hawks  stood  him  in,  he  told  him  four  hundred  crowns ;  with 
that  the  patient  bade  be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and 
welfare,  for  if  our  master  come  and  find  thee  here,  he  will 
put  thee  in  the  pit  amongst  mad  men  up  to  the  chin ;  taxing 
the  madness  and  follj  of  such  vain  men  that  spend  them- 
selves in  those  idle  sports,  neglecting  their  business  and 
necessary  affairs.  Leo  decimus,  that  hunting  pope,  is  much 
discommended  by  ^  Jovius  in  his  life,  for  his  immoderate  de- 
su*e  of  hawking  and  hunting,  insomuch  that  (as  he  saith) 
he  would  sometimes  live  about  Ostia  weeks  and  months  to- 
gether, leave  suitors  *  unrespected,  bulls  and  pardons  un- 
signed, to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many  private  men's  loss. 
• "  And  if  he  had  been  by  chance  crossed  in  his  sport,  or  his 
game  not  so  good,  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would  revile 
and  miscall  many  times  men  of  great  worth  with  most  bitter 
taunts,  look  so  sour,  be  so  angry  and  waspish,  so  grieved  and 
molested,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it."  But  if  he  had 
good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased,  on  the  other  side,  incredHh 
Hi  munificentiay  with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence 
he  would  reward  all  his  fellow  hunters,  and  deny  nothing  to 
any  suitor  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To  say  truth,  'tis  the 
common  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galataeus  observes,  if 
they  win,  no  men  living  are  so  jovial  and  merry,  but  *  if  they 
lose,  though  it  be  but  a  trifie,  two  or  three  games  at  tables, 
or  a  dealing  at  cards  for  twopence  a  game,  they  are  so  chol- 
eric and  testy  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them,  and  break 
many  times  into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and 
unbeseeming  speeches,  little  difiering  from  mad  men  for  the 
time.  Grenerally  of  all  gamesters  and  gaming,  if  it  be  ex- 
cessive, thus  much  we  may  conclude,  that  whether  they  win 
or  lose  for  the  present,  their  winnings  are  not  Mtmera  for^ 

1  Tom.  2,  de  vitis  illustrium,  1. 4,  de  vit.  ret,  et  incredibile  est  quali  raltAs  animi- 

Leop.  10.       s  Venationibus  adeo  perdit^  que  habita  dolorem  iiacundiamqtie  pn&- 

•tndebat  et  aucupiifl.       *  Aut  infeliciter  ferret,  ke.         *  Unieuique  autem  hoc  a 

▼•oatus  tarn  impatiens  inde,  at  sommos  natorainsituin  est,  at  doleatsicabi  erraT- 

•lepe  Tiros  aorrbissimis  coatameliis  onera-  erit  aat  deceptus  sit. 

VOL.  I.  25 
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turuE,  sed  insiditB,  as  that  wise  Seneca  determines,  not  for- 
tune 8  gifts,  but  baits,  the  common  catastrophe  is  ^  beggary, 
^  Ui  pestis  vitam,  sic  adimit  alea  pecuniam,  as  the  plague 
takes  away  life,  doth  gaming  goods,  for  ^omnes  nudiy  inopes 
et  egeni ; 

^  "  Alea  Scylla  voraz,  species  certissima  ftirti, 

Non  contenta  bonis  animum  qnoqne  perfida  mergit, 
Foeda,  fiirax,  infamis,  iners,  fnriosa,  mina.** 

For  a  little  pleasure  they  take,  and  some  small  gains  and 
gettings  now  and  then,  their  wives  and  children  are  ^ringi^d 
in.  the  mean  time,  and  they  themselves  with  loss  of  body  and 
soul  rue  it  in  the  end.  I  will  say  nothing  of  those  proiligi- 
ous  prodigals,  perdenda  pecunia  genitoSy  as  he  ^  taxed  An- 
thony, Qui  patrimonium  sine  uUd  fori  calumnid  amittunt, 
sajjtfi  ^  Cyprian,  and  ^  mad  Sybaritical  spendthrifts,  Quique 
und  comedunt  pairimonia  ccend  ;  that  eat  up  all  at  a  break- 
f^t,  at  a  supper,  or  amongst  bawds,  parasites,  and  players, 
cspnsume  themselves  in  an  instant,  as  if  they  had  flung  it 
into  ^  Tiber,  with  great  wagers,  vain  and  idle  expenses,  &C.9 
not  themselves  only,  but  even  all  their  friends,  as  a  man 
desperately  swimming  drowns  him  that  comes  to  help  him, 
by  suretyship  and  borrowing  they  will  willingly  undo  all  their 
associates  and  allies.  ^  Irati  pecuniiSy  as  he  saith,  angry 
with  their  money ;  *® "  what  with  a  wanton  eye,  a  liquorish 
tongue,  and  a  gamesome  hand,  when  they  have  indiscreetly 
impoverished  themselves,  moitgaged  their  wits  together  with 
their  lands,  and  entombed  their  ancestors'  fair  possessions 
in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of  their  days  in 
pnson,  as  many  times  they  do ;  they  repent  at  leisure ;  and 
when  all  is  gone  begin  to  be  thrifty;  but  Sera  est  infundo 
parsimoniay  'tis  then  too  late  to  look  about ;  their  ^^  end  is 

■  1  JuTen.  Sat.  8.    Nee  enim  loculis  eom-  27..      ^  Salltist.       «  Tom.  8,  Ser.  de  AIm. 

itantibiM  itur  ad  casum  tabulae,  podta  f  Plutus  in  Aristoph.  calls  all  such  game- 

sed  luditur  area.  Lemnios,  instit.  oa.  44,  sten  madmen.    Si  in  insannm  hominem 

mendacionim  quidem,  et  peijariorum  et  contigero.    Spontaneum  ad  se  trahunt 

Kupertatis  mater  est  alea,  nuUam  ha-  farorem,  et  os,  et  nares,  et  oculos  rivof 

ns  patrimonii  rererentiam,  quum  illud  feciunt  furoris  et  diversoria,  Chzys.  hoio. 

eflhiderit,  sensim  in  fiirta  delabitur  et  ra-  17.        ^  Pascasias  Justus.  1.  1,  de  alea. 

Einas.    Saris.Polycrat.l.l.c.6      «Dam-  »  Seneca,      w  HuU.       "  In  Sat.  11.   Sed 

oderus.    >Dan.Souter.      <  Petrar.  dial,  deficiente  crumena  :  et  oreioente  gala. 
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misery,  sorrow,  shsune,  and  discontent  And  well  they  de- 
serve to  be  infamous  and  discontent.  ^  Gatamidiariin  Am^ 
vkitheatrOy  as  by  Adrian  the  emperor's  edict  they  were  of 
old,  decoctores  bonorum  sttorum,  so  he  calls .  them,  prodigal 
fools,  to  be  publicly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies, 
i^er  than  ^  be  pitied  or  relieved.  *  The  Tuscans  and  Boe^ 
tians  brought  their  bankrupts  into  the  market  place  in  a  bier 
with  an  empty  purse  oarried  before  them,  all  the  boys  fol- 
lowing, where  they  sat  all,  day  ciroumstante plebey  to  be  infa- 
n^ous  and  ridiculous.  At '  Padua  in  Italy  they  have  a  stone 
called  the  stone  of  turpitude,  near  the  senate  house,  where 
ap^ndthrilU,  and  such  a^  disclaipi  non-payment  of  d^bts,  do 
eit  with  their  hinder  parts  bare>  that  by  that  note  of  disgrace, 
others  may  b^  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expense,  or  b<»r- 
rowing  more  than  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  *  civilians 
of  old  set  guardians  over  such  "bram-sick  px)digal9,  as  they 
did  over  madmen,  to  moderate  their  expenses,  that  they 
should  not  so  loosely  consume  their  fi>rtunes,  to  th6  utter  un- 
doing of  their  families. 

I  may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  com- 
mon dotages  of  human  kind,  wine  and  women,  which  have 
in&tuated  aud  besotted  myriads  of  people ;  they  go  commonly 

together. 

s  ^  Qui  vino  indulget,  quemque  alea  docoqoit,  ille 
In  veneretn  putret" 

To  whom  is  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  Pro.  xxiii.  29,  to  whom 
is  woe,  but  to  such  a  one  as  loves  drink  ?  it  causeth  torture 
{vino  tortus  et  trd),  and  bitterness  of  mind,  Sirac.  31,  21. 
Vtnum  Juroris,  Jeremy  calls  it,  15  cap.  wine  of  madness,  a3 
well  he  may,  for  insamre  facit  sanos,  it  makes  sound  men 
sick  and  sad,  and  wise  men  ^  mad,  to  say  and  do  they  know 
not  what.     Acddit  hodie  terrihilis  casus  (saith  "^  S.  Austin), 

qnis  te  manet  ezitus — rebus  in  Tentrem  die  consumeB,  a  tiiird  is  decomposed  by 

mersiB.       i  Spardan.  Adriano.      >  Alex,  yenery."  >  Pocolam  quasi  sinus  in 

ab  Alex.  lib.  6,  e.  10.    Idem  Oerbelius,  quo  ssepe  naufragium  &oiunt,  jactura 

Ub.  6,  Qtiab  disc.  *  lines  Moris,  tum  pecuniae  turn  mentis.    Erasm.  in 

4  Justinian,  in  Digestis.      6  Persius,  Sat.  ProT.  calicum  remiges.  chil.  4,  cent.  7. 

ft     **  One  indulgef)  in  wine,  another  the  Pro.  41.       t  Ser.  88,  ad  frat.  in  Bremo. 
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hear  a  miserable  accident;  Cyrillus's  son  this  day  in  his 
drink,  Matrem  prcegnantem  nequiier  oppressit,  sororem  vio^ 
lore  voluit,  pcUrem  occiditfere,  et  duos  alicu  sorores  ad  mor* 
tern  vtdneravity  would  have  violated  his  sister,  killed  his 
father,  Sec  A  true  saying  it  was  of  him,  Vino  dart  IcetUiam 
et  dolorem,  drink  causeth  mirth,  and  drink  causeth  sorrow, 
drink  causeth  "  poverty  and  want,"  (Prov.  xxi.)  shame  and 
disgrace.  MuUi  ignohiles  evasere  oh  vini  potum,  et  (Austin) 
amissis  honoribus  profugi  aherrdrunt ;  many  men  have 
made  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues  and 
beggars,  having  turned  all  their  substance  into  aurum  potah- 
tie,  that  otherwise  might  have  lived  in  good  worship  and 
happy  estate,  and  for  a  few  hours'  pleasure,  for  their  Hilary 
term's  but  short,  or  ^  free  madness,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  pur- 
chase unto  themselves  eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women,  Apostatare  facit  caty 
saith  the  wise  man,  ^  Atque  homini  cerebrum  minuit.  Pleas- 
ant at  first  she  is,  like  Dioscorides  Rhododaphne,  that  fair 
plant  to  the  eye,  but  poison  to  the  taste,  the  rest  as  bitter  as 
wormwood  in  the  end  (Prov.  v.  4)  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged 
sword,  (vii.  27)  "  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  and  goes 
down  to  the  chambers  of  death."  What  more  sorrowful  can 
be  said  ?  they  are  miserable  in  this  life,  mad,  beasts,  led  like 
•  "  oxen  to  the  slaughter ; "  and  that  which  is  worse,  whore- 
masters  and  drunkards  shall  be  judged,  amittunt  gratiamy 
saith  Austin,  perdunt  gloriam,  incurrunt  damnationem  cder* 
nam.     They  lose  grace  and  glory ; 

*  **  brevis  ilia  voluptas 
Abrogat  nternam  coeli  decos  ** 


they  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

1  libera  anias  bora  inianiam  ntemo   mentary  pleunre  bloti  out  th* 
•   '    *•       nsant.        SMenan'  '     "  -    —  - 

>rUn.oooo.    **That 


lemporis  tsedio  pensant.        «  Menander.    ^xy  of  a'beaYenly  Ulli." 
ProT.6.       4MerU  " ""    ' 
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SuBSBCT.  XIV. — Philautioy  or  Self-love,  Vai 
Honour,  Immoderate  Applause,  Pride^  oven 
Causes. 

Self-love,  pride,  and  vainglory,  *  ccecus  a\ 
Chrysostom  calls  one  of  the  devil's  three  great 
nard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth  the  soul  througl 
a  sly,  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived,"  are 
Where  neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  feai 
nor  any  other  perturbation  can  lay  hold ;  this 
insensibly  pervert  us,  Quern  non  gvHa  vicit,  Ph 
vit,  (saith  Cyprian,)  whom  surfeiting  could  not 
love  hath  overcome.  •  "  He  hath  scorned  all 
gifts,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere,  hath  inse 
no  fond  imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  i 
cupiscences  of  the  body,  hath  lost  all  his  hon 
by  vainglory."  Chrysostom.  sup,  lo,  Ihi  sola 
temque  peruris,  gloria.  A  great  assault  and  ca 
ent  malady,  although  we  do  most  part  neglect, 
of  it,  yet  this  is  a  violent  batterer  of  our  sou* 
ancholy  and  dotage.  This  pleasing  humour: 
whispering  popular  air,  Amabilis  insania ; 
frenzy,  most  irrefragable  passion.  Mentis  gra 
this  acceptable  disease,  which  so  sweetly  sets  i 
eth  our  senses,  lulls  our  souls  asleep,  puffs  u] 
so  many  bladders,  and  that  without  all  feeling, 
^  those  that  are  misaffected  with  it,  never  so 
perceive  it,  or  think  of  any  cure."  We  comr 
best  in  this  ^  malady  that  doth  us  most  ham 
willing  to  be  hurt;  aduhtionibus  nostris  It 
(saith  •Jerome)  we  love  him,  we  love  him  fl 
ciariy  suave  suave  fait  a  te  tali  hcec  trihui ;  ' 

1  Hor.        s  Sagitta  qun  animam  pene-  centias  sustinnerint 

trat,  leviter  penetrat,  sed  non  lere  infli-  ti   k    Tana   gloria 

S^t  Tulnufl,  sup.  cant.  >  Qui  omnem  *  Hac  correpti  non 

pecuniamm  contemptum  habent,  et  nul-  ^  IMi   talem    k   ten 

U  imaginationis  totius  mundi  se  inunls-  •  Ep.  ad  Eustochiun 

enerlnt,  et  tyrannicas  corporis  concupls-  ?  Lyps.  Ep.  ad  Bond 
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hear  it.  And  as  ^  Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  deai 
firiend  Augurinus,  ^  all  ttij  writings  are  most  acceptable,  but 
those  specially  that  speak  <^  us«"  Again,  a  little  after  to 
Maxim  us,  ^*^I  cannot  express  how  pleasing  it  is  to  me  to 
bear  myself,  commended."  Though. we  smile  to  oiHrs^ves,  at 
l^ast  ironically,  when  parasites  bedaub  us  with  £idse  enco 
miums,  as  many  princes  cannot  choose  but  do,  Quum'Ude 
quid  nihil  intra  se  r^pereriiUy  when  they  know  they  come  as 
far  short,  as  a  mouse  to  an  elephant,  of  any  such  virtues; 
yet  it  doth  us  good.  Though  we  seem  many  times  to  be 
angry,  *  "  and  blush  at  our  own  praises,  yet  our  souls  Ib* 
wardly  rejoice,  it  puffs  us  up ; "  'tis  faUax  Mucmtat^  bkmchm 
tUeman,  ^'  makes  us  sweH  beyond  our  bounds,  and  forget  our? 
selves."  Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of  mind,  immo4* 
erate  joy  and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  ooncomitaat 
vices,  which  'lodocus -Lorichius  reckons  up;  bragging,  hf» 
pocrisy,  peevishness,  and  curiosity. 

Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief,  ariseth  fit>m  om^ 
selves  or  others,  ^  we  are  active  and  passive.  It  proceeds 
inwardly  from  ourselves,  as  we  are  active  causes,  firom  an 
ovenveening  conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own  worthy 
(which  indeed  is  no  worth,)  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  vakmr; 
strength,  wealth,  patientbe,  meekness,  hospitality,  beauty,  tem^ 
perance,  gentry,  knowledge,  wit,  science,  art,  learning,  our 
t  excellent  gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which,  Narcissus-like^  we 
admire,  flatter,  and  applaud  ourselves,  and  think  all  the  world 
esteems  so  of  us ;  and  as  deformed  women  easily  believe 
those  that  tell  them  they  be  fair,  we  are  too  credulous  of  oov 
own  good  parts  and  praises,  too  weU  persuaded  of  ourselves. 
We  brag  and  venditate  our  ^  own  works,  and  scorn  all  otheizs 
in  respect  of  us ;  Infiati  seientid  (saith  Paul),  our  wisdcmii 
*  our  learning,  all  our  geese  are  swans,  and  we  as  basely  e»« 

1  Ep.  lib.  9.    Omnia  toa  SCTipta  pul-  laudtem  suain  intrinfleeoi  animn  Iflten- 

ehenima  e^stimo,  maxima   tamen  ilia  tur.     s  Thesaur.  Theo.     ^NeeanimmiU 

qiUB  de  nobis.  >  Ezprimere  non  poB-  cornea  fibn  est.    Per.      t  EmanibosiUii, 

turn  qudun  sit  jucuodom,  &c.         *  Hie-  Naaeentur  vlolse.    Pers^l,  Sat.        ^Om* 

ron.  et  licet  nos  indijpios  didmus  et  call-  nia  enim  nostra  supra  modnm  placent. 

dus   rubor  ora  perfiindat,  attamen  ad  «f^b.  1. 10,  o.  8.    Ridentur,  mala  ooan* 
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teem  and  vilify  other  men's,  as  we  do  over-highly  priz 
value   our   own.     We  will  not   suffer  them  to  be   t 
eundis,  no,  not  in  tertiis ;  what,  Mecum  confertur  Ul^ 
they  are  Mures,  Muscce,  cuMces  prce  se,  nits  and  flies 
pared  to  his  inexorable  and  supercilious,  eminent  and 
gant  worship ;  though  indeed  they  be  far  before  him. 
wise,  only  rich,  only  fortunate,  valorous,  and  fair,  puff 
with  this  tympany  of  self-conceit ;  ^as  that  proud  Phi 
they  are  not  (as  they  suppose)  "  like  other  men,'*  of  a 
and  more  precious  metal ;  *    SoU  ret  gerendi  sunt  ^ 
which  that  wise  Periander  held  of  such ;  ^  meditantur 
qud  prius  negotium,  S^c.  Novi  quendam  (saith  f  Erasn 
knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he  thought  himself  inferior 
man  living,  like  *  Callisthenes  the  philosopher,  that  n 
held  Alexander's  acts,  or  any  other  subject  worthy  of  hi 
such  was  his  insolency;    or  Seleucus  king  of  Syria, 
thought  none  flt  to  contend  with  him  but  the  Romans. 
solos  dignos  rcUus  quibuscum   de  imperio   certaret 
which.  TuUy  writ  to  Atticus  long  since,  is  still  in 
• "  There  was  never  yet  true  poet  nor  orator,  that  th 
any  other  better  than  himself."     And  such  for  the  most 
are  your  princes,  potentates,  great  philosophers,  hist 
raphers,  authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all  our  great 
ars,  as  ^  Hierom  defines ;  '^  a  natural  philosopher  is  a  gl( 
creature,  and  a  very  slave  of  rumour,  fame,  and  popular 
ion,"  and  though  they  write  de  contemptu  ghricB,  yet 
observes,  they  will  put  their  names  to  their  books.     Vt 
fanuB  me  semper  dedi,  saith  Trebellius  Pollio,  I  ^^  have  v 
consecrated  myself  to  you  and  fame."     "  Tis  all  my  c 
night  and  day,  'tis  all  my  study  to  i^se  my  name."     ] 
^  Pliny  seconds  him ;   Quanguam  0 1  S^c,  and  that  vair 

ponunt  oannina,  Terom  g&ad«nt  msrlben-  existlznaret,  To.  VoasioB,  lib.  1,  ca 

tes,  et  86  Tenerantur,  et  ultra.    Si  taoeaa  lust.       *  Plutarch,  yit.  Oatonis. 

laudant,  qnicquid  scripsere  beati.    Hor.  mo  nnqnam  PoSta  aut  Orator,  qu 

ep.  2, 1.  2.         1  Luke  xviii.  10.         *  De  quam  se  meliorem  arbitraretur. 

meliore   luto    finxit    praecordia    Titan,  sol.  ad  Pammachiuiu      \Iundi  ] 

Auson  sap.         t  Chil.  8,  cent.  10,  pro.  phus,  glorise  animal,  et  popular] 

97.    Qui  se  crederet  neminem  ulla  in  re  et  rumorum  yenale  mancipium. 

prsBstantiorem.        *  Tanto  ftstu  scripdt,  6,  Gapitoni  suo :  Diebus  ae  noctit) 

ht  Alezandri  gesta  inferiora  scriptis  suis  solum  eogito  si  quft  me  possoni 
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ous  ^  orator,  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to 
Marcus  Lecceius  Ardeo  incredibili  cuptditaie,  Sfc,  "  I  bum 
with  an  incredible  desire  to  have  my  *  name  registered  in  thy 
book."   Out  of  this  fountain  proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags, 

*  speramus  carminafingi  Posse  linenda  cedroy  et  lent  ser^ 

vanda  cupresso *  Non  usitatd  nee  tenui  ferar  pennd 

nee  in  terra  morabor  longius.  NU  parvum  aid  humili  modo^ 
nil  mortale  loquor.  Diear  qua  violens  ohstrepit  Ausidas.—^ 
Exegi  monumentum  (ere  perennius.  Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod 
nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis,  S^c.,  eum  venit  iUe  dies,  S^e.,  parte 
tamen  meliore  mei  super  aUa  perennis  astra  ferar,  nomenque 
erit  indelehile  nostrum.  (This  of  Ovid  I  have  paraphrased 
in  English.) 

^  And  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 

My  corpse  laid  under  a  stone, 

My  fame  shall  yet  survive. 

And  I  shall  be  alive, 

In  these  my  works  forever, 

My  glory  shall  persever,"  &o. 

And  that  of  Ennius, 

"  Nemo  me  lachrymis  decoret,  neque  funera  fleta 
Faxit,  cur?  volito  docta  per  ora  viriim.*' 

^  Let  none  shed  tears  over  me,  or  adorn  my  bier  with  sorrow 
— because  I  am  eternally  in  the  mouths  of  men,"  TVith 
many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish  flashes  too  common  with 
writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  *  Topics,  but 
he  will  be  immortaL  Typotius  de  famd,  shall  be  famous, 
and  well  he  deserves,  because  he  writ  of  fame ;  and  every 

trivial  poet  must  be  renowned.  " Plausuque  petit  elares- 

eere  vulgi."  "  He  seeks  the  applause  of  the  public**  This 
puffing  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  bo  many  great  tomes, 
built  such  famous  monuments,  strong  castles,  and  Mausolean 
tombs,  to  have  their  acts   eternized,  ^  Digito  monstrari,  el 

homo    IdTOtomeoBufllcit,  &o.       i  Tul-  sins  fbrat.  uneb.  de  Seal.  'Hor.  art. 

tins.         s  Ut  nomen  meum  scriptis  tols  Pot$t.  *  Od.  Vit.  1.  8.    Jamque  opus 

lUnstreior.  Inquiee  animus  stadio  sBter-  ez^.    Vade,  liber  ftelix;  Pallngen.  ^Ib. 

nitatfs,  noctes  et  dies  angebatnr.    Hen-  18.       •In  lib.  8. 
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ddcier  hie  est ;  "  "  to  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger,  a 
it  said,  'there  he  goes/"  to  see  their  names  ini 
Phryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  Phryne  fecit ;  tl 
so  many  bloody  battles,  "e<  noctes  cogit  vigilare 
**  and  induces  us  to  watch  during  calm  nights."  J 
neys,  ^'Magnum  iter  intendo,  sed  dot  mihi  gloria 
contemplate  a  monstrous  journey,  but  the  love 
strengthens  me  for  it,"  gaining  honour,  a  little 
pride,  self-love,  vainglory.  This  is  it  which  mj 
take  such  pains,  and  break  out  into  those  ridiculo 
this  high  conceit  of  themselves,  to  ^  scorn  all  others 
fiutu  et  iniolerando  caniemptu  ;  as  ^  Palsemon  the  gi 
contemned  Yarro,  secum  et  natas  et  morituras  Uteri 
and  brings  them  to  that  height  of  insolency,  that  tl 
endure  to  be  contradicted,  •  or  "  hear  of  anything 
own  commendation,"  which  Hierom  notes  of  sue 
men.  And  as  *  Austin  well  seconds  him,  "'tis 
study  day  and  night  to  be  commended  and  a] 
When  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  men's  judgments,  quihn 
they  are  **  mad,  empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  them 
rided,  et  tU  Camdus  inproverbio  qiusrens  camua,  e 
hahebat  aures  amisit,  ^  their  works  are  toys,  as  ai 
out  of  date, '  atUhoris  pereunt  garrtditate  mi,  they 
and  immortality,  but  reap  dishonour  and  infamy, 
common  obloquy,  insensati,  and  come  far  short  of  i 
they  suppose  or  expect     ®  0  puer  ut  sis  vitalis  me 

"  How  much  I  dread 
Thy  days  are  short,  some  lord  shall  strike  thee  deai 

Of  so  many  myriads  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  ph 
sophisters,  as  *  Eusebius  well  observes,  which  ha^ 
in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousand's  work 

1  De  ponte  d<>jiceTe.  >  Sneton.  lib.  Innniam  istam,  domine,  k 

degram.       <  Nihil  libenter  audiunt,  nisi  Austiii.  cons.  lib.  10,  cap.  i 

laudes  noas.  *  Epis.  56.    Nihil  allud  Camelos,  in  the  norel,  wh 

dies  noctesqne  cogitant  nisi  at  in  studiis  while  he  was  looking  for  a  ] 

Rois  laudentur  ab  hominibos.         &  Qosb  f  Mart.  I.  6,  61.  *  H< 

ly^jor  dementia  aut  did,  aut  exco^^tari  *  Lib.  oont  Pliilot.  oap.  1 
pcitest,  qvLkm  sie  ob  gloriam  crodari? 
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nomtna  et  lihri  simtd  cum  corparibus  interierunty  their  books 

and  bodies  are  perished  together.     It  is  not  as  they  vainly 

(Ihink,  they  shall  surely  be  admired  and  immortal,  as  one  told 

Philip   of   Macedon  insultin^y,   afler  a  victory,  that  his 

shadow  was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  th^n, 

^  No8  demtratnur,  sed  non  cum  deside  volgo, 
S«d  velat  Harpyas,  Goi^goiiaB,  et  Farias.** 

**  We  manrel  too^  not  as  the  vulgar  we, 
.  But  a»  we  Oofgons,  Harpies,  or  Furies  see.'* 

Or  if  we  do  applaud,  honour,  and  admire,  quota  pars^  how 
small  a  part,  in  respect  of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as 
hears  our  names,  how  few  take  notice  of  us,  how  slender  a 
tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades's  land  in  a  map  I  And  yet 
every  man  must  and  will  beunmortal,  as  he;  hopes,  and  ex* 
tend  his  fame  to  our  antipodes,  when  as  hidf,  no  not  a  quarter 
of  lus  own  province  or  city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him ; 
but  say  they  did,  what's  a  city  to  a  kingdom,  a  kingdom  to 
Europe,  Europe  to.  the  world,  the  world  itself  that  must  have 
an  endj  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in  the  firmament) 
eighteen  times  bigger  than  it  ?  And  then  if  those  stars  be 
infinite,  and  every  star  there  be  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as 
this  sun  of  ours  hath  his  planets  about  him,  all  inhabited^ 
what  proportion  bear  we  to  them,  and  where's  our  glory? 
Orhem  terrairum  victor  Romanui  ikoMatj  as  he  cracked  m 
Petronius,  all  the  world  was  under  Augustus ;  and  so  in  Con- 
stantine's  time,  Eusebius  brags  he  governed  all  die  world, 
umversum  mundum  prcBclare  admodum  admintstravit,—^^ 
omnts  orlis  gente$  Imperatori  subjecti ;  so  of  Alexander  it  is 
given  out,  the  four  monarchies,  &c.,  when  as  neither  Greeks 
nor  Bomans  ever  had  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  now  known 
world,  nor  half  of  that  winch  was  then  described.  What 
braggadocios  are  they  and  we  then  ?  qmm  hrevis  hie  de  n^ 
his  sermoy  as  ^  he  said,  ^pudebit  audi  nominis,  how  short  a 
time,  how  little  a  while  doth  this  fame  of  ours  continue  ? 
Every  private  province,  every  small  territory  and  city,  when 

1  Tol.  Som.  Sdp        s  Botthius. 
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we  have  all  done,  will  yield  as  generoiis  spirits,  as  brave  ex* 
^ples  in  all  respects,  as  famous  as  ourselves,  Cadwallader  in 
Wales,  Rollo  in  Normandy,  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  aire 
as  much  renowned  in  Sherwood,  as  Caesar  in  Rome,  Alexan- 
der in  Greece,  or  his  Hephestion, 'Oitmu^  atas  ommsque  pop^ 
ultis  in  exemplum  et  admiroHonem  veniet,  every  town,  city, 
book,  is  full  of  brave  soldiers,  senators,  scholars ;  and  though 
3  Bracydas  was  a  worthy  captain,  a  good  man,  and  as  diey 
thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedaemon,  yet  as  his  mother 
truly  said,  piures  habet  Sparta  Bracyda  meUores,  Sparta  had 
many  better  men  than  ever  he  was ;  and  howsoever  thou  ad* 
nurest  thyself,  thy  ^end,  many  an  obscure  fellow  t^  w<»:ld 
never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been  in  place  or  actioi^  would 
have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  &ou  thyself. 
'  Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is  opposite  to  these,  that 
are  insensibly  ^mad,  and  know  not  of  it,  such  as  contemn  all 
praise  and  glory,  think  themselves  most  free,  when  as  indeed 
tiiey  are  most  mad;  calcani  sed  aMo  fastu ;  a  company  of 
cynics,  such  as  are  monks,  hermits,  anachorites,  that  contemn 
the  world,  contemn  themselves,  contemn  all  titles,  honours, 
offices ;  and  yet  in  that  contempt  are  more  proud  than  any 
man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  humility,  proud 
in  that  they  are  not  proud,  scepe  homo  de  vance  ghricB  con" 
temptu,  vaniiis  ghriatur,  as  Austin  hath  it,  confess,  lib.  10, 
cap*  38,  like  Diogenes,  inlus  gloriantur,  they  brag  inwardly, 
and  feed  themselves  fat  with  a  self-conceit  of  sanctity,  which 
is  no  better  than  hypocrisy.  They  go  in  sheep's  russet,  many 
^eat  men  that  might  maintain  themselves  in  cloth  of  gold, 
and  seem  to  be  dejected,  humble  by  their  outward  carriage, 
when  as  inwardly  they  are  swoln  full  of  pride,  arrogancy,  and 
self-conceit.  And  therefoi^e  Seneca  adviseth  his  friend  Lu- 
cilius,  *  ^  in  his  attire  and  gesture,  outward  actions,  especially 
to  avoid  all  such  things  as  are  more  notable  in  themselves ;  as 

1  Putean.  Cisalp.  hist.  lib.  1.        >  Pin-    sunt,  asperom  cultum  et  vitiosiim  caput, 
tarch.  Lyourgo.  *  Epist  18.    Illud    negligentiorein  barbam,  indietom  argen- 


te  admoneo,  ne  eomm  more  Ibcias,  qui    to  odium,  oubile  humi  poaitum,  et  quie^ 
non  proflcere,  sed  conspid  oupluDt,  qu»    quid  ad  laudem  perrersa  via  sequita 
Id  bafaitu  too,  aut  genere  Titas  notabilia    eTita. 
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a  rugged  atdre,  hirsute  head,  horrid  beard,  contempt  of 
money,  coarse  lodging,  and  whatsoever  leads  to  fame  that  op- 
posite way." 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves,  the  main 
engine  which  batters  us  is  from  others,  we  are  merely  passive 
in  this  business ;  from  a  company  of  parasites  and  flatterers, 
that  with  immoderate  praise,  and  bombast  epithets,  glozing 
titles,  false  eulogiums,  so  bedaub  and  applaud,  gild  over  many 
a  silly  and  undeserving  man,  that  they  clap  him  quite  out  of 
bis  wits.  Hes  imprimis  violenta  est,  as  Hierom  notes,  this 
common  applause  is  a  most  violent  thing,  Ictudum  placenta,  a 
drum,  fife,  and  trumpet  cannot  so  animate ;  that  fattens  men, 
erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant  ^  Palma  negata  mar 
crum,  danata  redacit  opimum.  It  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as 
frost  doth  conies,  ^s  ^^  And  who  is  that  mortal  man  that  can 
so  contain  himself,  that  if  he  be  immoderately  commended 
and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved  ?  "  Let  him  be  what  he 
will,  those  parasites  will  overturn  him  ;  if  he  be  a  king,  he  is 
one  of  the  nine  worthies,  more  than  a  man,  a  god  forthwith, 
*  edictum  Domini  Deiqtie  nostri;  and  they  will  sacrificA 

unto  him, 

t  **  divinos  si  tn  patiaris  honores, 
Ultrb  ipsi  dabimus  meritasque  sacrabimus  aras.** 

If  he  be  a  soldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector, 
Achilles,  dtu>  fulmina  belli,  triumviri  terrarum,  S^c,  and  the 
valour  of  both  Scipios  is  too  little  for  him,  he  is  invictissimus, 
serenissimus,  muUis  trophms  omatissimtis,  naturae  dominus, 
although  he  be  lepus  galeatus,  indeed  a  very  coward,  a  milk- 
sop, {  and  as  he  said  of  Xerxes,  postremtis  in pugnd, primus  in. 
fuga,  and  such  a  one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy  in  the 
face.  If  he  be  a  big  man,  then  is  he  a  Samson,  another 
Hercules  ;  if  he  pronounce  a  speech,  another  TuUy  or  Demos- 
thenes ;  as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  "  the  voice  of  God  and  not 

1  Per.         >  Quia  Tero  torn  bene  moda-  70a  will  accept  divine  honours,  we  will 

lo  8U0  metdri  se  novit,  nt  eum  assiduflB  et  willingly  erect  and  consecrate  altars  to 

immodicaB    landationes   non    moTeantf  yon.''       X  Justin. 
Hen.  Steph.        •  Mart.        t  Stron.  "  If 
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of  man ;  "  if  he  can  make  a  verse,  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  And 
then  my  silly  weak  patient  takes  all  these  eulogiums  to  him-  ^ 
self;  if  he  be  a  scholar  so  commended  for  his  much  reading, 
excellent  style,  method,  i&c,  he  will  eviscerate  himself  like  a 
spider,  study  to  death,  LaudcUas  ostendit  avis  Junonia  pen-- 
nas,  peacock-like  he  will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a 
soldier,  and  so  applauded,  his  valour  extolled,  though  it  be 
impar  eongressui,  as  that  of  Troilus,  and  Achilles,  Infelix 
puer,  he  will  combat  with  a  giant,  run  first  upon  a  breach, 
as  another  ^  Philippus,  he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his 
enemies.  •  Commend  his  housekeeping,  and  he  will  beggar 
himself;  conmiend  his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 

"  landataqne  virtus 
Crescit,  et  immensum  gloria  calcar  babet.**  * 

he  is  mad,  mad,  mad,  no  woe  with  him ; impcUiens  con- 

sartis  erit,  he  will  over  the  ^  Alps  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  main- 
tain his  credit.  Commend  an  ambitious  man,  some  proud 
prince  or  potentate,  si  plus  CBqao  laudetur  (saith  *  Erasmus) 
cristas  erigit,  exuit  hominem,  Deum  se  ptUat,  he  sets  up  his 
crest,  and  will  be  no  longer  a  man  but  a  god. 

t "  niha  est  quod  credere  de  se 
Non  audet  quum  laudatnr  diis  sequa  potestlu.'*! 

How  did  this  work  with  this  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be 
Jupiter's  son,  and  go  like  Hercules  in  a  lion's  skin  ?  Domi- 
tian  a  god  (§  Dominus  Deus  noster  sie  fieri  jubet),  like  the 
I  Persian  kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all  that  came 
into  the  city  of  Babylon.  Commodus  the  emperor  was  so 
gulled  by  his  flattering  parasites,  that  he  must  be  called  Her- 
cules.   *Ant<Miius  the  Roman  would  be  crowned  with  ivy, 

1  LItIiis.    Qloria  tentmn  datus,  non  oeas,  et  declamatio  flas.    Jnr.  Sat.  lOl 

ba,  in  niedios  hostes  irruerOf  quod  com-  >  In  Moriae  Bncom.        t  JnTenal.  Sat.  4. 

pletis  muris  conspioi  se   pngnantem,  a  $  *^  There  is  nothing  vhkh  OTer-landed 

mnro  speotantibna,  egr^mn  ducebat.  power  will  not  presnme  to  imagine  of  it- 

*^^  Applauded  Tirtne  grows  apace,  and  self."        $  Sneton.  o.  12,  in  Domitiano. 

glory  includes  within  it  an  immense  im-  H  Brisonius.     ^  Antonius  ab  assentatori- 

Solie."      >  I  demens,  et  saBras  cnrre  per  bus  eTectuslUbmm  ee  patrem  appellari 

Jp^«.    Aude  Aliqoid,  &o.,  at  pneris  pl»>  Jonit,  et  pro  deo  se  TenditaTit  redknitns 
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carried  in  a  chariot,  and  adored  for  Baochiis.  Cotjs,  king  of 
Thrace,  was  married  to  ^Minerva,  and  sent  three  sereral 
messengers  one  afl^  anotfa^,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  his 
bed-chamber.  Sach  a  one  was  '  Jupiter  Menecrates,  Mazi- 
minus  Jovianus,  Dioclesianos  Herealeas,  Sapor  the  Persian 
king,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  our  faiodem  Turktf, 
that  will  be  gods  on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  God's  shadow,  oom* 
manders  of  all  that  maj  be  commanded,  our  kingsof  China 
and  Tartary  in  this  present  age.  Such  a  one  was  Xerxes, 
that  would  whip  the  sea,  fetter  Neptune,  stuM  jackmHd^^siA 
smid  a  challmige  to  Mount  Athps ;  and  sndi  are  many  sottish 
princes,  brought  into  a  fool's: paradise  t^ their  parasites^'tSs  a 
common  humour,  incident  to  all  men,  when  they  are  in  great 
places,  or  come  to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have  done,  or  de- 
served well,  to  applaud  and  flatter  themselves.  StuUiHam 
tuam  produnty  ^c,  (saith  *  Platerus)  your  Tery  tradesmen  if 
they  be  excellent,  will  cradL  and  forag,  and  show  their  hlfy 
in  excess.  They  have  good  parts,  and  they  know  it,  yoti 
need  not  tell  them  of  it ;  out  of  a  conceit  of  their  worth,  tiiey 
go  smiling  to  themselves,  a  perpetual  meditation  of  their  tnn 
phies  and  plaudits,  they  ran  at  last  quite  mad,  and  lode  thdr 
wits.*  Petrarch,  lib.  1,  de  contemptti  mundi,  confessed  as 
much  of  himself,  and  Cardan,  in  his  fiflh  book  of  wisdom, 
gives  an  instance  in  a  smith  of  Milan,  a  fellow-citizen  of  his, 
^  one  Galeus  de  Rubeis,  that  being  commended  for  refining 
of  an  instrument  of  Archimedes,  for  joy  ran  mad.  Platardi 
in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  hath  such  a  like  story  of  one  Cta^ 
mus,  a  soldier,  that  wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battle,  and  ^  grew 
thereupon  so  *  arrogant,  that  in  a  short  space  alter  he  lost  his 
wits."     So  many  men,  if  any  new  honour,  office,  pre^rment^ 

hedera,  et  corona  Telatns  anrm,  et  thyr-  11.  Onenlnin  est,  viTida  saepe  lugpi^ia 
■nm  tenens,  oo^vrnisqiie  socdnotm  loxnrlaM  hae  c^  etaoMoere,  mtiliMqae 
earm  Telat  Liber  pater  reetiu  «0t  Alex-  sensiim  penitns  amislsse.  HotBineiilnttK 
andriae.  Pater.  toI.  post.  i  MinerrsB  entnr,  ao  td  ipd  lion  esflent  homines, 
nuptias  ambit,  tanto  furore  perdtos,  ut  *  GMens  de  Rnbeis,  cItIs  noster  fiiber  fet* 
satellites  mitteret  ad  videndum  nam  dea  larios,  ob  int«ntionem  Instrumenti  Co- 
in thalamis  Tenimet,  &c.  >  AUan.  11.  cleaB  oUm  ArehimedlB  dieti,  pra  laetitla 
12.  *  De  mentis  alienat.  oiC)>.  8.  'Se-  insanlrit.  *  Insaoia  postmodum  eor* 
qnitnrque  snperUa  formam.    Uvivu,  U.  reptus,  ob  ntmiun  teds  arrogantiam. 
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liooty,  treasure^  possession,  or  patrimony,  ex  insperato  fall 
unto  th<^n,  for  immoderate  joj,  and  continual  meditation  of  it, 
cannot  sleep  *  or  tell  what  they  say  or  do,  they  are  so  rav- 
ished on  a  sudden ;  and  with  vain  conceits  transported,  there 
is  no  rule  with  them.  Epaminondas,  therefcH'e,  the  next  day 
after>  his  Leuctrian  victory,  ^  "  came  abroad  all  squalid  and 
submiss,"  and  gave  no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so  doing, 
.  than  that  he  perceived  himself  the  day  before,^  by  reason  of 
his  good  fortune,  to  be  too  insolent,  ovennneh  joyed.  Tliat 
wise  and  virtuous  lady^  '  Queen  Katherine,  Dowager  of  Eng^ 
land,  in  private  talk,  upon  like  occasion,  said,  ^that  ^she 
would  not  willingly  endure  the  extremity  of  either  fortune ; 
but  if  it  were  so>  that  g£  necessity  she  must  undergo  the  one, 
she  would  be  in  adversity,  because  comfort  was  never  want- 
ing in  it,  but  still  counsel  and  government  were  defective  m 
the  other ; "  they  could  not  moderate  themselves. 

SuBSBCT.  XV. — Love  of  Learning,  or  overmuch  Study. 
With  a  Digression  of  the  Misery  of  Scholars,  and  why  the 
Muses  are  Melancholy 

Leonartus  Fuchsius,  InsHL  Ub.  iiL  secL  1,  cap,  1,  FsbIiz 
Plater,  lib.  iii.  de  mentis  alienat,,  Here,  de  Saxonia,  Tract, 
post,  de  meUmch.  cap.  3,  speak  of  a  ^peculiar  fury,  which 
comes  by  overmuch  study.  Femelius,  lib.  1,  cap.  18,  'puts 
study,  contemplation,  and  continual  meditation,  as  an  especial 
cause  of  madness ;  and  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same  words. 
Jo.  Arculanus,  in  Ub.  9,  Rhasis  ad  Ahansorem,  cap.  16« 
amongst  other  causes  reckons  up  studium  vehemens  ;  so  doth 
Levinus  Lemnius,  lib.  de  occul.  nati  mirac.  lib.  1,  cap.  16« 
^  '^  Many  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady  by  continual 

1  Bene  ferre  magnam  diace  fortanam.  hao  nulli  nnqaam  deftiit  solatiiiin,  in  al> 

Hor.     Kortnnani  leverenftnr  habe,  qui-  teia  muttis  conailtiim,  Sm.  LtxL  l^rss. 

eanqae  repents  Dires  ab  exili  prop^ere  &  PecuUaris   ftiror,    qal   ex   Uteris   fit. 

loco.  Aufloniiu.        >  Prooessit  squaUdns  «  NiiiU  magis  aoget,  ac  asaidua  stadia,  et 

•t  submissus,  at  besterni  did  gaadiam  pvoftind»  eogitationes.        7  Non  desant, 

intempemns  hodie  castigaret.         >  Uxor  qui  ex  jagl  studio,  et  intempestiTa  Inou- 

Hear.  8.        ^  Neutrios  se  fortunao  extre-  bratione,  hao  derenerunt,  hi  prae  csBteris 

-  mom  libenter  experturam  dixit:  sed  si  enim  plerunque  melaneholia solent  iofler 

neoessltas  alterios  sab  nde  imponeretur,  tari. 
Oflart  §•  diffldlim  et  adTersam :  quod  in 
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♦  study,  and  night-waking,  and  of  all  other  men,  scholars  are 
most  subject  to  it ; "  and  such,  Bhasis  adds,  ^  "  that  have  com- 
monly the  finest  wits."  Cont.  lib.  1,  tract,  9.  Marsilius  Fi- 
cinus,  de  saniU  ttiendd,  lib,  1,  cap,  7,  puts  melancholy  amongst 
one  of  those  five  principal  plagues  of  students,  'tis  a  oonmion 
Maul  unto  them  all,  and  almost  in  some  measure  an  insepar- 
able companion.  Varro  belike  for  that  cause  calls  Trtstes 
Phtlosophos  et  severos,  severe,  sad,  dry,  tetric,  are  common 
epithets  to  scholars ;  and  ^  Patritius  therefore,  in  the  institu- 
tion of  princes,  would  not  have  them  to  be  great  students. 
For  (as  Machiavel  holds)  study  weakens  their  bodies,  dulls 
the  spirits,  abates  their  strength  and  courage ;  and  good 
scholars  are  never  good  soldiers,  which  a  certain  Groth  well 
perceived,  for  when  his  countrymen  came  into  Greece,  and 
would  have  burned  all  their  books,  he  cried  out  against  it,  by 
no  means  they  should  do  it,  '"leave  them  that  plague, 
which  in  time  will  consume  all  their  vigour,  and  martial 
spirits."  The  *  Turks  abdicated  Comutus  the  next  heir  from 
the  empire,  because  he  was  so  much  given  to  his  book  ;  and 
'tis  the  common  tenet  of  the  world,  that  learning  dulls  and 
diminisheth  the  spirits,  and  so  per  conseqitens  produceth  mel- 
ancholy. 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should 
be  more  subject  to  this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they 
live  a  sedentary,  solitary  life,  sibi  et  musts,  free  from  bodily 
exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports  which  other  men  use ; 
and  many  times  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it, 
which  is  too  frequent,  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulf  on 
a  sudden;  but  the  common  cause  is  overmuch  study;  too 
much  learning  (as  *  Festus  told  Paul)  hath  made  thee  mad ; 
'tis  that  other  extreme  which  effects  it.  So  did  Trincavellius, 
lib,  1,  consiL  12  and  13,  find  by  his  experience,  in  two  of  his 

*  study  is  a  continual  and  earnest  81.    Grseois  hane  pestem  relinqnite,  qu» 

ineditationf  applied   to  something  witti  dubinm  non  est  quin  brevi  omnraoi  lis 

great  desire.    Tully.        ^  Bt  iUi  qvA  sunt  Tigorem  ereptnra,  Martiooque  spiritus  ex- 

subtilis  ingenii,  et  multn  prsemeditatio-  haustura  sit;  nt  ad  arma tractanda plane 

nis,  de  fiusili  Incidunt  in  melancholiam.  inhabiles  ftitnri  sint.        *  Knoles,  Turk 

aOb8tudiorum8olicitudinem,Ub.5,Tit.5.  Hist         6  Acts,  zzrl.  24. 
)  'taspar  Ens,  Thesaur.  Polit.  Apoteles. 
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patients,  a  young  baron,  and  another  that  contracted  this 
malady  by  too  vehement  study.  So  Forestus,  ohservat,  L  10, 
observ.  13,  in  a  young  divine  in  Louvaine,  that  was  mad,  and 
said,  *  "  he  had  a  Bible  in  his  head ;  *'  Marsilius  Ficinus  de 
sanit  tttend,  lib,  1,  cap.  1,  3,  4,  and  lib,  2,  cap.  16,  gives 
many  reasons,  *  "  why  students  dote  more  often  than  others.** 
The  first  is  their  negligence ;  '  "  other  men  look  to  their  tools, 
a  painter  will  wash  his  pencils,  a  smith  will  look  to  his  ham- 
mer, anvil,  forge ;  a  husbandman  will  mend  his  plough-irons, 
and  grind  his  hatchet,  if  it  be  dull ;  a  falconer  or  huntsman 
will  have  an  especial  care  of  his  hawks,  hounds,  horses, 
dogs,  &C. ;  a  musician  will  string  and  unstring  his  lute,  &c. ; 
only  scholars  neglect  that  instrument,  their  brain  and  spirits 
(I  mean)  which  they  daily  use,  and  by  which  they  range  over 
all  the  world,  which  by  much  study  is  consumed."  Fide 
(saith  Lucian)  ne  famcvXum  nimis  intendendo,  aliqaandd  ah- 
rumpas :  "  See  thou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard,  till  at  length 
it  *  break."  Ficinus,  in  his  fourth  chap,  gives  some  other 
reasons ;  Saturn  and  Mercury,  the  patrons  of  learning,  they 
are  both  dry  planets  ;  and  Origanus  assigns  the  same  cause, 
why  Mercurialists,  are  so  poor,  and  most  part  beggars ;  for 
that  their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himself. 
The  destinies  of  old  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a  punishment; 
since  when,  poetry  and  beggary  are  Gemelli,  twin-bom  brats, 
inseparable  companions ; 

*  "  And  to  this  day  is  every  scholar  poor; 

Gross  gold  from  them  runs  headlong  to  the  boor:  ** 

Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money. 
The  second  is  contemplation.  ®"  which  dries  the  brain  and 

1  Nlmiis  stndiis  melanoholicus  eTagit,  fto.«  soli  musarum  mystte  tarn  neKligeU" 

dicens  86  Biblinm  in  oapite  habere.    >Ciir  tes  sunt,  nt  instrumentum  illud   c^uo 

nielanchoM  assiduSL,  crebrisqae  delira-  mundum  uniTersum  metiri  solent,  spiri- 

mentifl  rexentar  eomm  animi  ut  desipere  tviin  scilicet,  penitus  negligere  rideantur 

cogautur.        »  Solera  quilibet  artifez  in-  *  Arous  et  arma  tibi  non  sunt  imitanda 

strumenta  sua  diligentissime  curat,  peni-  Dianas.    Si  nunqnam  cesses  tendere  mol 

cellos  pictor ;  malleos  incudeeque  fe-bw  lis  erit.    Ovid.        6  Bphemer.        «  Con 

ferrarius ;  miles  equos,  arma  yenator,  an-  templatio  cerebrum  exsiccat  et  extinct 

oeps  aves  et  canes,  cytharam  cytharssdus,  calorem  naturalem,  unde  cerebrum  fHglr 
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extinguisbeth  natural  heat ;  for  whilst  the  spirits  are  intent 
to  meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach  and  liver  are 
left  destitute,  and  thence  come  black  Uood  and  crudities  \xj 
defect  of  concoction,  and  for  want  of  exercise  the  superfluous 
vapours  cannot  exhale,"  &c.  The  same  reasons  are  repeated 
by  Gromesius,  lib,  4,  cap,  1,  de  sale  ^Nymannus  arat,  de  Lnajg* 
Ja  Yoschius,  lib,  2,  cap.  5,  de  pesie;  and  something  more 
they  add,  that  hard  students  are  commonly  troubled  with 
gouts,  catarrhs,  rheums,  cachexia,  bradiopepsia,  bad  eyes, 
stone  and  colic,  ^crudities,  oppilations,  vertigo,  winds,  con- 
sumptions, and  all  such  diseases  as  come  by  overmuch  sitting; 
they  are  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill-coloured,  spend  their  ^n-tunes, 
lose  their  wits,  and  many  times  their  lives,  and  all  through 
immoderate  pains,  and  extraordinary  studies.  If  you  will 
not  believe  the  truth  of  this,  look  upon  great  Tostatos  and 
Thomas  Aquinas's  works,  and  tell  me  whether  those  men 
took  pains  ?  peruse  Austin,  Hierom,  ^bc,  and  many  thoosands 
besides. 

^  Qui  cnpit  optatam  carsn  contmeere  metam, 
Miilta  tulit,  fecitque  puer,  sndavit  et  alsit.'* 

**  He  that  desires  this  wished  goal  to  gain, 
Most  sweat  and  fireeze  before  he  can  attain,*' 

and  labour  hard  for  it  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession, 
^.8.  ■  "  Not  a  day  that  I  spend  idle,  part  of  the  night  I 
keep  mine  eyes  open,  tired  with  waking,  and  now  slumbering 
to  their  continual  task.**  Hear  Tully,  pro  Archid  Poetd: 
"  whilst  others  loitered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  be  was  con- 
tinually at  his  book,'*  so  they  do  that  will  be  scholars,  and 
that  to  the  hazard  (I  say)  of  their  healths,  fortunes,  wits,  and 
lives.     How  much  did  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  spend  ?  unuti 

dam  etsioomnetadit  quod  est  melAnehol-  cftcheetiei  et  nxinqiiftm  liene  eolomti, 

iciiin.    Accedit  ftd  hoc.  qaod  natnnt  in  propter  debfllttttem  digeslim  Iteoltatis, 

eontemplatione,  oerebro  pronns  eordiqae  nmltipllcantar  in  iis  saperflnftates.    Jo. 

intenta,  stomachnm  heparque  destituit,  Voschins,  parte   2,   cap.    6,    de   peste. 

nnde  ex  alimentlfl  male  eoetin,  sanguis  >  Nallus  mihi  per  otinm  dies  exit  partem 

craraus  et  niger  efllcttnr,  dam  nimio  otio  noctis  studiis  dedico,  non  fero  somno, 

membroram  laperflui  rapores  non  ezba-  sed  ocnlos  rlgiUa  tktigatos  oadentefqne, 

taut.        1  Oerebrnm  exriocator,  corpora  in  openun  denneo. 
■ensim  graeileaoant.          '  Studiosi  sant 
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regni  precium  they  say,  more  than  a  king's  ransom ;  how 
many  crowns  per  annum,  to  perfect  arts,  the  one  about  his 
History  of  Creatures,  the  other  on  his  Almagest?  How 
much  time  did  Thebet  Benchorat  employ,  to  find  out  the 
motion  of  the  eighth  sphere?  forty  years  and  more,  some 
write ;  how  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits,  or.  be- 
come dizzards,  neglecting  all  worldly  affairs  and  their  own 
health,  wealth,  esse  and  bene  esse,  to  gain  knowledge,  for 
which,  after  all  their  pains,  in  this  world's  esteem  they  are 
accounted  ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  idiots,  asses,  and  (as  oft 
they  are)  rejected,  contemned,  derided,  doting,  and  mad* 
Look  fcv  examples  in  EUldesheim,  sptcel,  2,  de  mania  ei 
deUrio;  read  Trincavellius,  L  3.  consil.  36,  et  CmVI,  Mon« 
tanus,  oonsiL  233.  ^  Garceus,  de  Jodie,  genii,  ce^,  33.  Mer- 
curialis,  eonsiL  ^GyCap,  25.  Prosper  ^Calenius  in  his  Book 
de  atrd  bile  /  Go  to  Bedlam  and  ask.  Or  if  they  keep  their 
wits,  yet  they  are  esteemed  scrubs  and  fools  by  reason  of 
their  carriage  "  after  seven  years'  study  " 

^  statuft  tacitumius  exit, 
Pleromqne  et  risu  populum  quatit.*' 

^  He  becomes  more  silent  than  a  statue,  and  generally  excites 
people's  laughter."  Because  they  cannot  ride  a  horse,  which 
every  clown  can  do ;  salute  and  court  a  gentlewoman,  carve 
at  table,  cringe  and  make  congis,  which  every  common 
swasher  can  do,  '  hos  populus  ridet,  i&c,  they  are  laughed  to 
scorn,  and  accounted  silly  fools  by  our  gallants.  Tea,  many 
times,  such  is  their  misery,  they  deserve  it ;  ^  a  mere  scholar, 
ft  mere  ass. 

6^  Obstipo  capite,  et  flgentes  Inmine  terram, 

Mnrmura  ciim  secum,  et  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt, 
Atqne  experrecto  trutinantur  verba  labello, 

1  Johannes  Hanusohins  Bohemos,  nat.  mistooles  said,  he  eould  make  a  small 

l616,  eruditus  vir,  nimiis  stndiia  in  Phre-  town  become  a  great  city.        «  Pen.  Sat. 

nesin  incidit.    Montanns  instances  in  a  B  Ingeniiun  sibl  quod  ranas  desumpelt 

FrenchmaD  of  Tolosa.  >  Oardinalis  Athenas  et  septem  studiis  annoe  dedit, 

CsBcius ;  ob  laborem,  Tigiliam.  et  diutur-  Insenuitque.    Libris  et  ouris  statua  taoi- 

na  f<tudia  fiMstus  Melancholicus.      <  Pen.  turnius  exit,  Plemnqne  et  risu  popalnm 

Sat.  8.  They  uannot  fiddle;  but,  as  The-  quatit,  Hor.  ep.  1,  Ub.  2. 
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iBgroti  veteris  meditantes  somnia,  gigni 

De  nihilo  nihilum;  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti.** 

1  "  who  do  lean  awry 
Their  heads,  piercing  the  earth  with  a  fixt  eye; 
When,  by  themselves,  they  gnaw  their  mnrmoring, 
And  furious  silence,  as  'twere  balancing 
Each  word  upon  their  outstretched  lip,  and  when 
They  meditate  the  dreams  of  old  sick  men, 
As  *  Out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  brought; 
And  that  which  is,  can  ne'er  be  tum'd  to  nought' " 

Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thofl 
they  sit,  such  is  their  action  and  gesture.  Fulgosus,  L  8,  c.  7, 
makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas,  supping  with  king  Lewis 
of  France,  upon  a  sudden  knocked  his  fist  upon  the  table, 
and  cried,  conclusum  est  contra  Manichceos  /  his  wits  were  a 
wool-gathering,  as  they  say,  and  his  head  busied  about  other 
matters,  when  he  perceived  his  error,  he  was  much  *  abashed. 
Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in  Vitruvius,  that  hav- 
ing found  out  the  means  to  know  how  much  gold  was  mingled 
with  the  silver  in  king  Hiero's  crown,  ran  naked  forth  from 
the  bath  and  cried  fi^fwy'wt,  I  have  found ;  •  "  and  was  commonly 
so  intent  to  his  studies,  that  he  never  perceived  what  was 
done  about  him ;  when  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  soldiers 
now  ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no  notice  of  it"  St 
Bernard  rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked 
at  last  where  he  was,  MaruUus,  lib.  2,  cap,  4  It  was  De- 
mocritus's  carriage  alone  that  made  the  Abderites  suppose  him 
to  have  been  mad,  and  sent  for  Hippocrates  to  cure  him ;  if 
he  had  been  in  any  solemn  company,  he  would  upon  all 
occasions  fall  a  laughing.  Theophrastus  saitli  aa  much  of 
Heraclitus,  for  that  he  continually  wept,  and  Laertius  of 
Menedemus  Lampsacus,  because  he  ran  like  a  madman 
*  saying,  "  he  came  from  hell  as  a  spy,  to  tell  the  devils  what 
mortal  men  did."  Your  greatest  students  are  commonly  no 
better,  silly,  soft  fellows  in  their  outward  behaviour,  absurd, 

1  Translated  by  M.  B.  Holiday.       ^  The-  &e.        «  Sub  Foriie  larvft  drcumlTit  ur- 

mas  rubore  confastis  dixit  se  de  argumen-  bem,  didtans  se  exploratorem  ab  inferifl 

to  cogitdsse.        8  Plutarch,  vif^  MarcelU.  retiisse,  delatumm  dsemonibui  mortaU 

Neo  sendt  urbem  captam.  nee  milites  in  nm  peccata. 
domum  irmentee,  adeo  intentus  studiis, 
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ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit  experienced  in  worldly  busi- 
ness ;  they  can  measure  the  heavens,  range  over  the  world, 
teach  others  wisdom,  and  yet  in  bargains  and  contracts  they 
are  circumvented  by  every  base  tradesman.  Are  not  these 
men  fools  ?  and  how  should  they  be  otherwise,  ^  but  as  so 
m»ry  sots  in  schools,  when  (as  *he  well  observed)  they 
neither  hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are  commonly  practised 
abroad  ?  **  how  should  they  get  experience,  by  what  means  ? 
*  "  I  knew  in  my  time  many  scholars,"  saith  -^neas  Sylvius 
(in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper  Scitick,  chancellor  to  the  em- 
peror), "  excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that 
they  had  no  common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their 
domestic  or  public  affairs."  "  Paglarensis  was  amazed,  and 
said  his  farmer  had  surely  cozened  him,  when  he  heard  him 
tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had  but  one 
foal."  To  say  the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give  no  other 
testimony  of  them  in  general,  than  that  of  Pliny  of  Isaeus ; 
• "  He  is  yet  a  scholar,  than  which  kind  of  men  there  is 
nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better,  they  are  most  part 
harmless,  honest,  upright,  innocent,  plain-dealing  men." 

Now,  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards 
and  inconveniences  as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  i&c,  Jo. 
Voschius  would  have  good  scholars  to  be  highly  rewarded, 
and  had  in  some  extraordinary  respect  above  other  men,  "  to 
have  greater  *  privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure  them- 
selves and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  public  good."  But 
our  patrons  of  learning  are  so  far  nowadays  from  respecting 
the  muses,  and  giving  that  honour  to  scholars,  or  reward 
which  they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by  those  indulgent  privi- 
leges of  many  noble  princes,  that  afler  all  their  pains  taken 
in  the  unirersi  ^es,  cost  and  charge,  expenses,  irksome  hours, 

1  Petronlns.  Ego  arbitror  in   scholis  enm  aeonaavit,  qui  snem  ftetam  undeeim 

ttultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  eorum  qu»  porcellos,  asinam  unum  duntazat  pui- 

in  UHU  habemus  aut  audiunt  aut  vident.  lum  enixam  retulerat.        >  Lib.  1,  Bpist. 

>  NoTi  meis  diebua, plerosque  studiis  lite-  8     Adhue  scholasticus  tantum  est;  quo 

rarum  deditos,  qui  disciplinis  admodnm  genere  hominum,  nihil  aut  est  simpUcl- 

abundabant.  rad  nihil  clyiUtatis  habente«.  un.  aut  siueerius  aut  melius.  <  Jura 

nee  rem  publ.  nee  domestioam  regere  n6-''  priTilegiandi,  qui  ob  eommnne  bonani 

rant.    Stupuit  PaglarendR  et  ftirti  rili-  abbremnt  sibi  Titam. 
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laboriuus  tasks,  wearisome  days,  dangers,  hazards  (barred 
interim  from  all  pleasures  which  other  men  have,  mewed  up 
Dke  hawks  all  their  lives),  if  they  chance  to  wade  through 
them,  they  shall  in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  which 
is  their  greatest  misery,  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  tc 
want,  poverty,  and  beggary.     Their  familiar  attendants  are, 

*  "  Pallentes  morbi,  luctus,  cnrseque  laborque 
£t  metas,  et  malesaada  &meis,  et  tozpis  egestas, 
Terribiles  visu  formse  '* 

**  Grief,  labour,  care,  pale  sickness,  miseries, 
Fear,  filthy  poverty,  hunger  that  cries, 
Terrible  monsters  to  be  seen  with  eyes." 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of 
this  alone  were  enough  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most 
other  trades  and  professions,  after  some  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship, are  enabled  by  their  craft  to  live  of  themselves.  A 
merchant  adventures  his  goods  at  sea,  and  though  his  hazard 
be  great,  yet  if  one  ship  return  of  four,  he  likely  makes  a 
saving  voyage.  An  husbandman's  gains  are  almost  cert^n ; 
quihus  ipse  Jupiter  nocere  non  potest  (whom  Jove  himself 
can't  harm),  ('tis  f  Cato's  hyperbole,  a  great  husband  him- 
self) ;  only  scholars,  methinks,  are  most  uncertain,  unrespected, 
subject  to  all  casualties  and  hazards.  For  first,  not  one  of  a 
many  proves  to  be  a  scholar,  all  are  not  capable  and  docile,  1  ex 
amni  ligno  rum  fib  Mercuritia  ;  Wie  can  make  majors  and  officers 
every  year,  but  not  scholars ;  kings  can  invest  knights  and 
barons,  as  Sigismund  the  emperor  confessed ;  universities  can 
give  degrees ;  and  Tu  quod  es,  e  poptUo  quilihet  esse  potest ; 
bufr  he  nor  they,  nor  all  the  world,  can  give  learning,  make 
philosophers,  artists,  orators,  poets;  we  can  soon  say,  aa 
Seneca  well  notes,  0  virum  bontim,  6  diviterriy  point  at  a 
rich  man,  a  good,  a  happy  man,  a  prosperous  man,  sumptuosh 
vestitum,  Ccdamistratum,  bene  okntem,  magno  temporis  im* 
pendio  constat  h^BC  laudcUiOj  6  virum  literarum,  but  'tis  not 

*  Virg.  6  ^n.  t  Plutuch.  vitft    sales :  Rex  et  Poeta  quotavtnlfe  non  tu» 

I(<U8,  Certum  agrieolationiB  lacnun,  &e.    eitar. 
1  Quotanoia   fiunt  oonsules  et  prooon- 
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6o  easily  performed  to  find  out  a  learned  man.  Learning  is 
not  so  quickly  got,  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take  pains 
to  that  end  sufficiently  informed,  and  liberally  maintained  by 
their  patrons  and  parents,  yet  few  can  compass  it  Or  if 
they.be  docile,  yet  all  men's  wills  are  not  answerable  to  their 
wits,  they  cai)  apprehend,  but  will  not  take  pains ;  they  are 
either  seduced  by  bad  companions,  vel  in  pueUam  impingunty 
vd  in  poculum  (they  fall  in  with  women  or  wine),  and  so 
spend  their  time  to  their  friends'  grief  and  their  own  un- 
doings. Or  put  case  they  be  studious,  industrious,  of  ripe 
wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then  how  many  diseases 
of  body  and  mind  must  they  encounter  ?  No  labour  in  the 
world  like  unto  study.  It  may  be,  their  temperature  will  not 
endure  it,  but  striving  to  be  excellent  to  know  all,  they  lose 
health,  wealth,  wit,  life  and  all.  Let  him  yet  happily  escape 
all  these  hazards,  isreis  intestinis,  with  a  body  of  brass,  and  is 
now  consumn^te  and  ripe,  he  hath  profited  in  his  studies,  and 
proceeded  with  all  applause ;  after  many  expenses,  he  is  fit 
for  preferment,  where  shall  he  have  it  ?  he  is  as  far  tp  seek 
it  as  he  was  (after  twenty  years'  standing)  at  the  first  day  of 
his  coming  to  the  University.  For  what  course  shall  he 
take,  being  now  capable  and  ready  ?  The  most  parable  and 
easy,  and  about  which  many  are  employed,  is  to  tesCch  a 
school,  turn  lecturer  or  curate,  and  for  that  he  shall  have  fal- 
coner's wages,  ten  pound  per  annum,  and  his  diet,  or  some 
small  stipend,  so  long  as  he  can  please  his  patron  or  the 
parish ;  if  they  approve  him  not  (for  usually  they  do  but  a 
year  or  two),  as  inconstant  as  *  they  that  cried  "  Hosanna  " 
one  day,  and  "  Crucify  him "  the  other ;  serving-man-like, 
he  must  go  look  a  new  master;  if  they  do,  what  is  his 
reward? 

1  ^  Hoc  quoqae  te  manet  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 
Occapet  extremis  in  vicis  alba  senectus.** 

^  At  last  thy  snow-white  age  in  suburb  schools, 
Shall  toil  in  teaching  boys  their  grammar  rules.** 

•  Mat.  21.       1  Hor.  epist.  20, 1. 1. 
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Like  an  ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can 
show  a  stum  rod,  togam  tritam  et  laceram,  saith  *  Haedus,  an 
old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of  his  infelicity,  he  hath  his  labour 
for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keep  him  till  he  be  decrepit,  and 
that  is  all.  Grammaticus  non  est  fodix^  &c.  If  he  be  a 
trencher  chaplain  in  a  gentleman's  house,  as  it  befell  ^  Eu- 
phormio,  after  some  seven  years'  service,  he  may  perchance 
have  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some  small  rectory  with  the 
mother  of  the  maids  at  length,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or  a 
cracked  chambermaid,  to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  time 
of  his  life.  But  if  he  offend  his  good  patron,  or  displease 
his  lady  mistress  in  the  mean  time, 

2  "  Ducetur  PIant&  velut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cacus, 
Ponetarque  foras,  si  quid  tentaverit  unquam 
Hiscere  *• 

as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors 
by  the  heels,  away  with  him.  If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some 
other  studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  a  secretts  to  some  noble- 
man, or  in  such  a  place  with  an  ambassador,  he  shall  find 
that  these  persons  rise  like  apprentices  one  under  another, 
and  in  so  many  tradesmen's  shops,  when  the  master  is  dead, 
the  foreman  of  the  shop  commonly  steps  in  his  place.  Now 
for  poets,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,  'mathemati- 
cians, sophisters,  &c. ;  they  are  like  grasshoppers,  sing  they 
must  in  summer,  and  pine  in  the  winter,  for  there  is  no  pre- 
ferment for  them.  Even  so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will 
believe  that  pleasant  tale  of  Socrates,  which  he  told  fair 
Phaedrus  under  a  plane-tree,  at  the  banks  of  the  river  Iseus ; 
about  noon  when  it  was  hot,  and  the  grasshoppers  made  a 
noise,  he  took  that  sweet  occasion  to  tell  him  a  tale,  how 
grasshoppers  were  once  scholars,  musicians,  poets,  .&c.,  be- 
fore the  Muses  were  born,  and  lived  without  meat  and  drink, 
and  for  that  cause  were  turned  by  Jupiter  into  grasshoppers. 
And  may  be  turned  again,  In  Tythoni  OicadaSy  aut  Lycio- 
rum  ranas,  for  any  reward  I  see  they  are  like  to  have ;  or 

*  Lib.  1,  de  oontem.  amor.         t  SatyrioOn.       >  Jar.  Sat  6.       *  AnooUt  astm. 
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else  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  they  could  live  as  they  did, 
without  any  viaticum,  like  so  many  *  manucodiatse,  those  In- 
dian birds  of  paradise,  as  we  commonly  call  them,  those  1 
mean  that  live  with  the  air  and  dew  of,  heaven,  and  need  no 
other  food?  for  being  as  they  are,  their  *" rhetoric  only 
serves  them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes,"  and  many  of  them 
for  want  of  means  are  driven  to  hard  shifts  ;  from  grasshop- 
pers they  turn  humble-bees  and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and 
make  the  muses,  mules,  to  satisfy  their  hunger-starved 
paunches,  and  get  a  meaPs  meat.  To  say  truth,  'tis  the  com- 
mon fortune  of  most  scholars,  to  be  servile  and  poor,  to  com- 
plain pitifully,  and  lay  open  their  wants  to  their  respectless 
patrons,  as  t  Cardan  doth,  as  %  Xilander  and  many  others ; 
and  which  is  too  common  in  those  dedicatory  epistles,  for 
hope  of  gain,  to  lie,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical  eulogiums 
and  commendations,  to  magnify  and  extol  an  illiterate  un 
worthy  idiot,  for  his  excellent  virtues,  whom  they  should 
rather  as  ^Machiavel  observe,  vilify  and  rail  at  downright 
for  his  most  notorious  viUanies  and  vices.  So  they  prostitute 
themselves  as  fiddlers,  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve 
great  men's  turns  for  a  small  reward.  They  are  like  §  In- 
dians, they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know  not  the  worth  of  it ; 
for  I  am  of  Synesius's  opinion,  ■  "  King  Hiero  got  more  by 
Simonides's  acquaintance,  than  Simonides  did  by  his ;  *'  they 
have  their  best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualification 
from  us,  and  when  they  have  done  well,  their  honour  and  im- 
mortality from  us  ;  we  are  the  living  tombs,  registers,  and  as 
so  many  trumpeters  of  their  fames  ;  what  was  Achilles  with- 
out Homer  ?  Alexander  without  Arrian  and  Curtius  ?  who 
had  known  the  Caesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion  ? 

11 "  Vixerunt  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi:  sed  omnes  illachiymabiles 

1  AldroTandus  de  Avibos.  1. 12,  Gesner,  potius  yituperare  oporieret.  f  Or  m 

&c.  *  Literas  hsbent  queis  sibi  et  horses  know  not  their  strength,  they  como 

fortnnsB  suae   maledicant.    Sat.    Menip.  sider  not  their  own  worth.        >  Plura  ex 

t  Lib.  de  libris  hropriis,  fol.  24.       X  Prse-  Simonidis   fiuniliaritate  GOero   oonseqti- 

fitt.  translat.  Plutarch.  s  Polit.  die-  ntus  est,  quam  ex  Hieronis  Simonidee. 

put.  laudibus  eztollunt  eoe  ao  si  virtuti-  H  Hor.  lib.' 4,  od.  9. 
bus  poUerent  quos  ob    infinita    scelera 
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Urgeotur,  ignotiqae  longa 
Kocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.** 

**  Before  great  Againenioon  reigned, 

Beign'd  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave, 
Whose  huge  ambition*8  now  contained 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave: 
In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown. 
No  bard  they  had  to  make  all  time  their  own.'* 

diey  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholars  to  them ;  but 
they  midervalue  themselves,  and  so  bj  those  great  men  are 
kept  down.  Let  them  have  that  encyclopsedian,  all  the 
learning  in  the  world;  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves, 
♦  "  live  in  base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit," 
as  Budseus  well  hath  it,  "  so  many  good  parts,  so  many  .en- 
signs of  arts,  virtues,  be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate 
potentate,  and  live  under  his  insolent  worship,  or  honour,  like 
parasites,"  Qui  tanquam  inures  cUienum  panem  comedunt. 
For  to  say  truth,  artes  ha  non  sunt  lucrativce,  as  Guido 
Bonat  that  great  astrologer  could  foresee,  they  be  not  gainful 
arts  these,  sed  esurtentes  etfameiUcce,  but  poor  and  hungry. 

t  **  Dat  Galenus  opes,  dat  Justinianus  honores, 
Sed  genus  et  species  cogitur  ire  pedes:  " 

**  The  rich  physician,  hononr»d  lawyers  ride, 
Whilst  the  poor  scholar  foots  it  by  their  side.*' 

Poverty  is  the  muses'  patrimony,  and  as  that  poetical  divin- 
ity teacheth  us,  when  Jupiter's  daughters  were  each  of  them 
married  to  the  gods,  the  muses  alone  were  left  solitary,  Heli- 
con forsaken  of  all  suitors,  and  I  believe  it  was,  because  they 
had  no  portion. 

**  Calliope  longum  cselebs  cur  vixit  in  aevum? 
Nempe  nihil  dotis,  quod  numeraret,  erat.** 

"  Why  did  Calliope  live  so  long  a  maid? 
Because  she  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid.'* 

Ever  since  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken,  and  left 

*  Inter  Inertes  et  plebeioe  fere  Jaoet,  terrsB  insolentlsque  potentiaB,  Lib  1,  de 

ultimam  locum  habenii,  nM  tot  artis  rir-  contempt,  remm  fortuitarum.         f  Bo* 

tutisqae    insignia,    tnrplter,    obnozl^,  chanan.  eleg.  lib. 
aupparisitando   foacibas  inbjecerit  pro- 
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nnto  themselves.  Insomuch,  that  as^Petronius  argues,  ycra 
shall  likely  know  them  by  theu'  clothes.  "There  came," 
saith  he,  "by  chance  into  my  company,  a  fejlow  not  very 
Bpruce  to  look  on,  that  I  could  perceive  by  that  note  alone  he 
was  a  scholar,  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate ;  I  asked  him 
what  he  was,  he  answered,  a  poet ;  I  demanded  again  why 
he  was  so  ragged,  he  told  me  this  kind  of  learning  never 
made  any  man  rich." 

*  "  Qui  Pelago  credit,  magno  se  foenore  tollit, 
Qni  pugnas  et  rostra  petit,  prsBcingitnr  anro: 
Vilis  adulator  picto  jacet  ebrius  ostro, 
Sola  pruinosis  horret  facundia  pannis." 

**  A  merchant's  gain  is  great,  that  goes  to  sea; 
A  soldier  embossed  all  in  gold; 
A  flatterer  lies  fox'd  in  brave  array; 
A  scholar  only  ragged  to  behold." 

All  which  our  ordinary  students,  right  well  perceiving  in  the 
universities,  how  unprofitable  these  poetical,  mathematical, 
and  philosophical  studies  are,  how  little  respected,  how  few 
patrons ;  apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three  commo- 
dious professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  sharing  them- 
selves between  them,  ^  rejecting  these  arts  in  the  mean  time, 
history,  philosophy,  philology,  or  lightly  passing  them  over, 
as  pleasant  toys  fitting  only  table-talk,  and  to  iumish  them 
with  discourse.  They  are  not  so  behoveful;  he  that  can 
tell  his  money  hath  arithmetic  enough ;  he  is  a  true  geometri- 
cian, can  measure  out  a  good  fortune  to  himself ;  a  perfect 
astrologer  that  can  cast  the  rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  mark 
their  errant  motions  to  his  own  use.  The  best  optics  are,  to 
reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  men's  favour  and  grace  to 
shine  upon  him.  He  is  a  good  engineer,  that  alone  can  make 
an  instrument  to  get  preferment.  This  was  the  common 
tenet  and  practice  of  Poland,  as  Cromerus  observed  not  long 

1  Id  Satyricftn.  intrat  senex,  sed  cultu  Arbiter.         ^  Oppressus  patipertat«  ani- 

non   ita   speciosus,  ut  fiicil^  appareret  mua,  nihil  eximiutn  ant  sublime  cogitare 

»nm  hac  nota  literatutn  esse,  qnos  diviies  potest,  amoeaitates   literarum,  ant  ele- 

odi&oe  Solent.    Ego  inquit  Poeta  sum:  gantlam,  quoniam  nihil  prsesidii  in  hia 

Qnare  ergo  tarn  mtHh  yestitus  es  ?    Prop-  ad  yitSB  commodum  videt,  prim^  negli- 

ter  hoc  ipfium;   amor  ingenii  nemlnem  gere,  moz  odisse  indpit.    Hens, 
amiuam  Oiyltem  fecit.             *  Petronius 
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since,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history ;  their  universities  were 
generally  base,  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an  anti- 
quary, &c.,  to  be  found  of  any  note  amongst  them,  because 
they  had  no  set  reward  or  stipend,  but  every  man  betook 
himself  to  divinity,  hoc  solum  in  votis  habens,  opimum  sacev" 
dotiumy  a  good  parsonage  was  their  aim.  This  was  the  prac- 
tice of  some  of  our  near  neighbours,  as  *  Lipsius  inveighs* 
"  they  thrust  their  children  to  the  study  of  law  and  divinity, 
before  they  be  informed  aright,  or  capable  of  such  studies." 
Scilicet  omnibus  artihus  antistat  spes  lucri,  et  formosior  est 
cumulus  auriy  quam  quicquid  Greed  Latinique  delirantes 
scripserunt.  Ex  hoc  numero  deinde  veniunt  ad  gubemacula 
reipuh.  intersunt  et  prcesunt  consiliis  regum,  6  paler,  6  patria  f 
so  he  complained,  and  so  may  others.  For  even  so  we  find, 
to  serve  a  great  man,  to  get  an  office  in  some  bishop's  court 
(to  practise  in  some  good  town),  or  compass  a  benefice  is  the 
mark  we  shoot  at,  as  being  so  advantageous,  the  highway  to 
preferment. 

Although  many  times,  for  aught  I  can  see,  these  men  fail 
as  often  as  the  rest  in  their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frus- 
trate of  their  hopes.  For  let  him  be  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an 
excellent  civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and 
expatiate  ?  Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so 
contracted  with  prohibitions,  so  few  causes,  by  reason  of 
those  all-devouring  municipal  laws,  quibus  nihil  ilHteratiuSf 
saith  ^Erasmus,  an  illiterate  and  a  barbarous  study  (for 
though  they  be  never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly 
vouchsafe  them  the  name  of  scholars,  except  they  be  other- 
wise qualified),  and  so  few  courts  are  left  to  that  profession, 
such  slender  offices,  and  those  commonly  to  be  compassed  at 
such  dear  rates,  that  I  know  not  how  an  ingenious  man  should 
thrive  amongst  them.  Now  for  physicians,  there  are  in 
every  village  so  many  mountebanks,  empirics,  quacksalvers 
paracelsians,  as  they  call  themselves,  Caucifici  et  sanicidOf 
BO  tClenard  terms   them,  wizards,  alchemists,  poor  vicars, 

•  Eptetol.  qiuest.  Ub.  4,  Ep.  21.       i  Oloeron.  dial.        t  Bpiat  Ub.  8. 
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cast  apothecaries,  physicians*  men,  barbers,  and  good  wives, 
professing  great  skill,  that  I  make  great  doubt  how  they  shali 
be  maintained,  or  who  shall  be  their  patients.  Besides,  there 
are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and  some  of  them  such  harpies, 
80  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so  impudent ;  and  as  ^  he  said,  litig- 
ious idiots, 

"  Quibus  loquacis  affatim  arrogantis  est, 
PeritisB  partim  aut  nihil, 
Nee  uUa  mica  literarii  salis, 

Cmmenimtilga  nacio: 
Loquuteleia  tnrba,  litium  strophse, 

Maligna  litigantinm  cohors,  togati  vultares, 
Lavemae  alumni,  Agyrtse,*'  &c. 

**  Which  have  no  skill  but  prating  arrogance, 
No  learning,  such  a  purse-milking  nation: 
Gown'd  vultures,  thieves,  and  a  litigious  rout 
Of  cozeners,  that  haunt  this  occupation,*'  &c. 

that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but  as 
he  jested  in  the  Comedy  of  Clocks,  they  were  so  many, 
^  major  pars  popidi  aridd  replant  fame,  they  are  almost 
starved  a  great  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devour  their  fel- 
lows, *  Et  noxid  caUiditate  se  corripere,  such  a  multitude  of 
pettifoggers  and  empirics,  such  impostors,  that  an  honest  man 
knows  not  in  what  sort  to  compose  and  behave  himself  in 
their  society,  to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile  a  rout, 
scienticB  namen,  tot  mmptibus  partum  et  vigiliis^  pjrofiteri 
dispudeat,  postquam,  S^c. 

Last  of  all  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession 
and  worthy  of  double  honour,  but  of  all  others  the  most  dis- 
tressed and  miserable.  If  you  will  not  believe  me,  hear  a 
brief  of  it,  as  it  was  not  many  years  since  publicly  preached 
at  Paul's  cross,  •  by  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  rever- 
end bishop  of  this  land :  "  We  that  are  bred  up  in  learning, 
and  destinated  by  our  parents  to  this  end,  we  suffer  our  child- 
hood in  the  grammar-school,  which  Austin  calls  "nagnam  ty- 
ranntdem,  et  grave  malum,  and  compares  it  to  the  torments  of 

)  Ta.  Dousa  Epodon.    lib.   2.  car.  2.    *  Job.  Howson,  4  Noyembris,  1597.  th« 
Plautos.  •  Barcl.  Aisenu,  lib.  8.    sermon  was  printed  by  Arnold  Hartfield. 
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inartTrdom ;  when  we  come  to  the  university^  if  we  live  of 
the  college  allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines, 
ndvruv  kv6di^  vT^v  Atfuw  kcU  fo^,  needj  of  all  things  but  hunger 
and  fear,  or  if  we  be  maintained  but  partly  by  our  parents' 
cost,  do  expend  in  unnecessary  maintenance,  books  and  de« 
grees,  before  we  come  to  any  perfection,  five  hundred  pounds, 
or  a  thousand  marks.  If  by  this  price  of  the  expense  of 
time,  our  bodies  and  spirits,  our  substance  and  patrimonies, 
we  cannot  purchase  those  small  rewards,  which  are  ours  by 
law,  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  a  poor  parsonage,  or  a 
vicarage  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the 
patron  for  the  lease  of  a  life  (a  spent  and  out-worn  life) 
either  in  annual  pension,  or  above  the  rate  of  a  copyhold, 
and  that  with  the  hazard  and  loss  of  our  souls,  by  simony  and 
perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  our  spiritual  preferments, 
in  esse  and  posse,  both  present  and  to  crane.  What  father 
after  awhile  will  be  so  improvident  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his 
great  charge,  to  this  necessary  beggary?  What  Christian 
will  be  so  irreligious,  to  bring  up  his  son  in  that  course  of 
life,  which  by  all  probability  and  necessity,  coget  ad  turpia^ 
enforcing  to  sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony  and  perjury," 
when  as  the  poet  said,  InvitattLs  ad  hcec  aliquis  de  ponte  ne^ 
gdbit :  "  a  beggar's  brat  taken  frpm  the  bridge  where  he  sits 
a-begging^  if  he  knew  the  inconvenience,  had  cause  to  refiise 
it"  This  being  thus,  have  not  we  fished  fair  all  this,  while, 
that  are  initiate  divines,  to  find  no  better  fruits  of  our  labours, 
^hoc  est  cwr  paHes,  cur  quis  non  prandeal  hoc  .est  f  do  we 
maeerate  ourselves  for  this  ?  Is  it  for  this  we  rise  so  early  aQ 
the  year  long  ?  ♦  "  leaping  (as  he  saith)  out  of  our  beds,  when 
we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  bad  heard  a  thunderclap.^ 
If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward  and  honour  we  shall  bavfi^ 
^ /range  leves  calamos,  et  scinde  Thalia  liheUos.:  let.  us  give 
over  our  books,  and  betake  ourselves  to  some  other  course  of. 
life ;  to  what  end  should  we  study  ?    '  Quid  me  Uitei'uUu 

1  Pers.  Sat.  8.       •  B  lecto  ezalUeDtes.    fUlmlne  territl.  1.       <  Mart.       <  Maii. 
ad  aubitum  tiatinnabali  plauium  (|ua8l 
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ttfdti  docuere  parentes,  what  did  our  parents  mean  to  make  us 
scholars,  to  be  as  far  to  seek  of  preferment  after  twenty  years' 
study,  as  we  were  at  first;  why  do  we  take  such  pains? 
Qtdd  tarUum  insanisjuvat  impaUescere  charHsf  If  there  be 
no  more  hope  of  reward,  no  better  encouragement,  I  say 
again,  Frange  leves  ccUamos,  et  scinde  Thcdia  libellos ;  let's 
turn  soldiers,  seU  our  books,  and  buy  swords,  guns,  and  pikes, 
or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosopher's  gowns,  as 
Cleanthes  once  did,  into  millers'  coats,  leave  all,  and  rather 
betake  ourselves  to  any  other  course  of  life,  than  to  continue 
longer  in  this  misery.  *  Prcestat  dentiscalpia  radere^  quam 
Kterariis  numumentis  magnatumfavorem  emendicare. 

Yea,  but  methinks  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words, 
that  though  this  be  true  which  I  have  said  of  the  estate,  of 
scholars,  and  especially  of  divines,  that  it  is  miserable  and 
distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  suffers  shipwreck  of 
her  goods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  comfdain ;  there 
is  a  fault,  but  whence  proceeds  it  ?  If  the  cause  were  justly 
examined,  it  would  be  retorted  upon  ourselves,  if  we  were 
cited  at  that  tribunal  of  tru^,  we  should  be  found  guilty,  and 
not  able  to  excuse  it  That  there  is  a  fkvlt  among  us,  I  con- 
fess, and  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would  not  be  a  seller ; 
but  to  him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than 
nmnifestly  appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  pro- 
ceeds from  these  griping  patrons.  In  accusing  them,  I  do 
not  altogether  excuse  us;  both  are  faulty,  they  and  we;  yet 
in  my  judgment,  theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent 
causes,  and  much  to  be  condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  be 
not  with  me  as  I  would,  or  as  it  should,  I  do  ascribe  the 
cause,  as  ^  Cardan  did  in  the  like  case ;  ineo  tnfortumo  poHu$ 
qvrnn  iUorum  sceleri,  to  fDaine  own  infelicity  rather  than 
their  naughtiness ;  although  I  have  been  baffled  in  my  time 
by  some  of  them,  and  have  as  just  cause  to  complain  as 

*  Sat.  Menip.        ^  lib.  8,  de  cons,  insalsns,  veciidi  non  possum  Jam  seid<» 

1 1  had  no  money,  I  wanted  impudence,  ut  sim  talis,  et   fln^  nolo,  ntcunque 

I  eould  not  scramble,  temporize,  dissem-  male  cedatlniem  meam  et  obsennu  inde 

ble :  non  pranderet  olos,  ftc,  Tis  dicam,  dditesoam. 
ftd   palpandum  et  adulandum   penitos 
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another  j  or  rather  indeed  to  mme  own  negligence  ;  for  I  was 
ever  like  that  Alexander  in  *  Plutarch,  Crassus  his  tutor  in 
philosophy,  who,  though  he  lived  many  years  familiarly  with 
rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when  from  (which  many 
wondered  at)  as  when  he  came  first  to  him ;  he  never  asked, 
the  other  never  gave  him  anything ;  when  he  travelled  with 
Crassus  he  borrowed  a  hat  of  him,  at  his  return  restored  it 
again.  I  have  had  some  such  noble  friends'  acquaintance 
and  scholars,  but  most  part  (common  courtesies  and  ordinary 
respects  excepted),  they  and  I  parted  as  we  met,  they  gave 

me  as  much  as  I  requested,  and  that  was And  as  Alex- 

ander  ah  Alexandra,  GeniaiL  dler.  L  6,  c.  16,  made  answer  to 
Hieronimus  Massainus,  that  wondered,  quum  plures  ignavos 
et  ignoUles  ad  dignitates  et  sacerdoHa  promotos  quatidie  vide" 
ret,  when  other  men  rose,  still  he  was  in  the  same  state, 
eodem  tenore  et  fortund  cm  mercedem  laborum  studiorumqtie 
deberi  ptttaret,  whom  he  thought  to  deserve  as  well  as  the  rest. 
He  made  answer,  that  he  was  content  with  his  present  estate, 
was  not  ambitious,  and  although  objurgahundus  suam  segnitiem 
acctisaret,  cum  ohscurce  sortis  homines  ad  sacerdotia  et  pon^ 
tificatus  evectoSy  S^c,  he  chid  him  for  his  backwardness,  yet 
he  was  still  the  same ;  and  for  my  part  (though  I  be  not 
worthy  perhaps  to  carry  Alexander's  books),  yet  by  some 
overweening  and  well-wishing  friends,  the  like  speeches  have 
been  used  to  me ;  but  I  replied  still  with  Alexander,  that  I 
had  enough,  and  more  peradventure  than  I  deserved ;  and 
with  Libanius  Sophista,  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and 
offices  by  the  emperor  were  offered  unto  him)  to  be  talis 
Sophista,  qudm  talis  Magistratus.  I  had  as  lief  be  still  De- 
mocritus  junior,  and  privus  privatus,  si  mihi  jam  daretfir 

optio,  quam  talis  fortasse  Doctor,  talis  Dominus. Sed 

quorsum  hiBC  f  For  the  rest  *tis  on  both  sides  f acinus  deteS" 
tandum,  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to  detain  from  the  church, 
that  which  Grod's  and  men's  laws  have  bestowed  on  it ;  but 

*  Tit.  Onari.  nee  fiidlft  Judlcaxe  potest  utram  p&apolnr  earn  pilmo  ad  CiMBom, 
Ibe. 
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in  them  most,  and  that  from  the  covetousness  and  ignorance 
of  such  as  are  interested  in  this  business ;  I  name  covetous- 
ness in  the  first  place,  as  the  root  of  all  these  mischiefs, 
which,  Achan-like,  compels  them  to  commit  sacrilege,  and  to 
make  simoniacal  compacts  (and  what  not)  to  their  own  ends, 
^  that  kindles  God's  wrath,  brings  a  plague,  vengeance,  and  a 
heavy  visitation  upon  themselves  and  others.  Some,  out  of 
that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  to  be  enriched,  care  not 
how  they  come  by  it  per  fas  et  nefas,  hook  or  crook,  so  they 
have  it  And  others  when  they  have  with  riot  and  prodi- 
gality embezzled  their  estates,  to  recover  themselves,  make  a 
prey  of  the  church,  robbing  it,  as  *  Julian  the  apostate  did, 
spoil  parsons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half  back  '  as  a 
great  man  amongst  us  observes) ;  ^  and  that  maintenance  on 
which  they  should  live ; "  by  means  whereof,  barbarism  is 
increased,  and  a  great  decay  of  Christian  professors ;  for  who 
will  apply  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son,  or  friend, 
when  after  great  pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  where 
upon  to  live  ?     But  with  what  event  do  they  these  things  ? 

*  "  Opesque  totis  viribus  venamini. 
At  inde  messis  accidit  miserrima." 

They  toil  and  moil,  but  what  reap  they?  They  are  com 
monly  unfortunate  families  that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  prog- 
eny, and,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  accursed  themselves 
in  all  their  proceedings.  "  With  what  face  (as  *  he  quotes 
out  of  Aust.)  can  they  expect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  from 
Christ  in  heaven,  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here 
on  earth  ?*'  I  would  all  our  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as 
detain  tithes,  would  read  those  judicious  tracts  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  and  Sir  James  Sempill,  knights ;  those  late  elabo- 
rate and  learned  treatises  of  Dr.  Tilflye,  and  Mr.  Montague, 
which  they  have  written  of  that  subject.     But  though  they 

i1)eiimhabeiitiratum,8ibique  mortem    in    his   Reports,  second    part,   fol.  44 
aeternamacquirunt.aliismiserabilemrai-    *  Earipides.       *  Sir  Henry  Spelmao,  dt 
n\m    Serrarins  in  Josuam,  7.  Euripides,    non  temeraadis  Boclesiis. 
"  Nicephorus,  lib.lO,  cap.  5.    ^  Lord  Cook, 
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should  read,  it  would  be  to  small  purpose,  clames  licet  et  mare 
ccbIo  confundas  ;  thunder,  lighten,  preach  hell  and  damnation, 
tell  them  'tis  a  sin,  they  will  not  believe  it ;  denounce  ancl 
terrify,  they  have  ^  cauterized  consciences,  they  do  not  attend, 
as  the  enchitnted  adder,  they  stop  their  ears.  Call  them  base, 
irreligious,  profane,  barbarous,  pagans,  atheists,  epicures,  (as 
some  of  them  surely  are,)  with  the  bawd  in  Plautus,  Euge^ 
(^timly  they  cry  and  applaud  themselves  with  that  mis^, 
*  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  arc4  /  say  what  you  will, 
quocunqtf^e  modo  rem ;  as  a  dog  barks  at  the  moon,  to  no 
purpose  are  your  sayings ;  Take  your  heaven,  let  th^n  have 
money.  A  base,  profene,  epicurean,  hypocritical  rout;  for 
my  part,  let  them  pretend  what  zeal  they  will,  counterfeit  re« 
ligion,  blear  the  world's  eyes,  bombast  themselves,  and  stuff 
out  their  greatness  with  church  spoils,  shine  like  so  many  pea» 
cocksy  so  cold  is  my  charity,  so  defective  in  this  behalf,  thai 
I  shall  never  think  better  of  them,  than  that  they  are  rotten 
at  core,  their  bones  are  full  of  epicurean  hypocrisy,  and  athe 
istical  marrow,  they  are  worse  than  heathens.  For  as  Diony* 
sius  Halicamasseus  observes,  Antiq.  Rom.  UK  7,  •  Primum 
locum,  S^c.  "  Greeks  and  Barbarians  observe  all  religious 
rites,  and  dare  not  break  them  for  fear  of  offending  their 
gods ;  but  our  simoniacal  contractors,  our  senseless  Achans, 
our  stupefied  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor  devil,  they  have 
evasions  for  it,  it  is  no  sin,  or  not  due  jure  divina,  or  if  a  ^n, 
no  great  sin,  &c  And  though  they  be  daily  punished  for  it, 
and  they  do  manifestly  perceive,  that  as  he  said,  frost  and 
fraud  cx)me  to  foul  ends ;  yet  as  *  Chrysostom  follows  it.  Nulla 
ex  poena  sit  correctio,  et  quasi  adversis  malitia  hominum  pro* 
vocetur,  crescit  quotidie  quod  puniaiur ;  they  are  rather 
worse  than  better, — iram  atque  animos  a  crimine  sumunt^ 
and  the  more  they  are  corrected,  the  more  they  offend ;  but 
let  them  take  their  course,  ^  Mode,  caper,  vites,  go  on  still  as 

1 1  Tim.  4.  2.        s  Hor.        >  Primnm  Barbarf,  &e.  «  Tom.  1,  de  steril.  tA^ 

loeum  apud  omnes  gentes  habet  patritius  nm  annorum  sub  BUft  snrmone.     6  OnL 

deormn  cultns,  et  geniorom.  nam  huno  Fast, 
iiutissimi  onstodinnt,  tam  Orieci  quam 
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ihej  begin,  'tis  'no  sin,  let  them  rejoice  secure,  Grod's  ven- 
geance will  overtake  them  in  the  end,  and  these  ill-gotten 
goods,  as  an  eagle's  feathers,  ^  will  consume  the  rest  of  their 
substance ;  it  is  '  aurum  Thohsanuniy  and  will  produce  no 
better  effects.  '  ^  Let  them  lay  it  up  safe,  and  make  their 
conveyances  never  so  close,  lock  and  shut  door,"  saith  Chrys- 
ostom,  '^  yet  fraud  and  covetousness,  two  most  violent  thieves^ 
are  still  included,  and  a  little  gain  evil  gotten  will  subvert  the 
rest  of  their  goods."  The  eagle  in  JSsop,  seeing  a  piece  of 
flesh,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her 
claws,  and  carried  it  to  her  nest ;  but  there  was  a  burning 
coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance,  which  unawares  consumed  her 
young  ones,  nest,  and  all  together.  Let  our  dmoniacid 
church-chopping  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  harpies,  look  for  no 
better  success. 

A  second  cause  is  ignorance,  and  irom  thence  contempt^ 
successit  odium  in  Uteras  ab  ignorcmtid  wdgi  ;  which  ^Junius 
well  perceived;  this  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning  pro- 
ceeds out  of  *  ignorance ;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarous, 
idiots,  dull,  illiterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others. 
SirU  MeciBnateSy  non  deerunt,  Flacci,  Martmes  :  Let  there  be 
bountiful  patrons,  and  there  will  be  painful  scholars  in  all 
sciences.  But  when  they  contemn  learning,  and  think  them- 
selves sufficiently -qualified,  if  they  can  write  and  read,  scram- 
ble at  a  piece  of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  that 
emperor  had,  *  qui  nesoit  dissimularej  nescit  vivercj  they  are 
unfit  to  do  their  country  service,  to  perform  or  undertake 
any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend  to  the  good  of  a 
commonwealth,  except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  country  justice, 
with  common  sense,  which  every  yeoman  can  likewise  do. 
And  so  they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they  are  them- 
selves, unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part     *  Quit  ^ 

1  De  male  quaMitis  fix  gandet  tertftu  ritiam,  &e.    In  5,  Corinth.  «  Aoad. 

hseree.       <  Strabo,  Ub.  4,  Oeog.       <  Ni-  cap.  7.  ^  An  neminem  habet  inimi- 

hil  fiMdlius  opes  eyertet,  onam  araritia  et  cum  prseter  ignorantem.  *  He  thai 

frande  parta.    Bt  ri  emin  seram  addas  cannot  dlttemble  cannot  Utv        *Bp*tt 

tali  area,  et  ezteriore  ^nua  et  vecte  earn  quest,  lib  4  ep>st.  21,  Uprios 
sommunias,  intui  tamen  fraudem  et  ata- 
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nostrd  jfwentute  legitime  institmtur  Uteris  f  Quis  oratores 
out  phUosophos  tangitf  quis  historiam  legit^  iUam  rerum 
c^endarum  quasi  animam  f  prtecipitant  parenUs  vota  tua,  S^c.<t 
'twas  Lipsius's  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrymen,  it  may 
be  ours.  Now  shall  these  men  judge  of  a  scholar's  worth, 
that  have  no  worth,  that  know  not  what  belongs  to  a  student's 
labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true  scholar  and  a 
drone  ?  or  him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong 
voice,  a  pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivially  polyanthean  helps, 
steals  and  gleans  a  few  notes  from  other  men's  harvests,  and 
so  makes  a  fairer  show  than  he  that  is  truly  learned  indeed ; 
that  thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  ^  "  or  to  run 
away  with  an  empty  cart,"  as  a  grave  man  said ;  and  there- 
upon vilify  us,  and  our  pains ;  scorn  us,  and  all  learning. 
•  Because  they  are  rich,  and  have  other  means  to  live,  they 
think  it  concerns  them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble  themselves 
with  it ;  a  fitter  task  for  younger  brothers,  or  poor  men's  sons, 
to  be  pen  and  inkhom  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit 
beseeming  the  calling  of  a  gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  commonly  do,  neglect  therefore  all  human  learning, 
what  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?  Let  mariners  learn  astron- 
omy ;  merchants'  factors  study  arithmetic ;  surveyors  get 
them  geometry;  spectacle-makers  optics;  landleapers  geog- 
raphy ;  town-clerks  rhetoric,  what  should  he  do  with  a  spade, 
that  hath  no  ground  to  dig ;  or  they  with  learning,  that  hath 
no  use  of  it?  thus  they  reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  let 
mariners,  apprentices,  and  the  basest  servants,  be  better 
qualified  than  themselves.  In  former  times,  kings,  princes, 
and  emperors,  were  the  only  scholars,  excellent  in  all 
faculties. 

Julius  Caesar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commen- 
taries, 

*  "  media  inter  pnelia  semper, 
Stellamm  ooelique  plagis,  superisque  vacavit.*' 

1  Dr.  King,  in  his  last  lecture  on  Jonfth,    barbaro  tkstn  Utents  eontemmnil     *  La 
sometime  dght  reyersDd  lord  bidiop  of   can.  lib.  8. 
f4MdoQ.  s  Quibus  opes  et  otinm,  hi 
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^Antonius,  Adrian,  Nero,  Seve.  Jul.  &c.  Michael  the 
emperor,  and  Isadus,  were  so  much  given  to  their  studies, 
that  no  base  fellow  would  take  so  much  pains ;  Orion,  Per- 
seus, Alphonsus,  Ptolomeus,  famous  astronomers;  Sabor, 
Mithridates,  Ljsimachus,  admired  physicians  ;  Plato's  kings 
all ;  Evax,  that  Arabian  prince,  a  most  expert  jeweller,  and 
an  exquisite  philosopher ;  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  priests  of 
old,  chosen  and  from  thence, — Idem  rex  hormnum,  Phosbique 
iacerdos ;  but  those  heroical  times  are  past ;  the  Muses  are 
now  banished  in  this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriola^  to 
meaner  persons,  and  confined  alone  almost  to  universities. 
In  those  days,  scholars  were  highly  beloved,  'honoured, 
esteemed;  as  old  Ennius  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Virgil  by 
Augustus ;  Horace  by  Meca&nas ;  princes'  companions ;  dear 
to  them,  as  Anacreon  to  Polycrates ;  Philoxenus  to  Diony- 
sius,  and  highly  rewarded.  Alexander  sent  Xenocrates  the 
Philosophei^  fifty  talents,  because  he  was  poor,  visu  rerum^ 
aut  eruditione  prtBstantes  viri,  mensis  olim  regum  adhibiti, 
as  Philostratus  relates  of  Adrian  and  Lampridius  of  Alex- 
ander Severus ;  famous  clerks  came  to  these  princes'  courts, 
velut  in  Lyaeum,  as  to  a  university,  and  were  admitted  to 
their  tables,  qtum  divum  epulis  accumhentes ;  Archilaus, 
that  Macedonian  king,  would  not  willingly  sup  without  Eurip- 
ides (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at  supper  one  night 
and  gave  him  a  cup  of  gold  for  his  pains),  deleetatns  poetcB 
tuQvi  sermone ;  and  it  was  fit  it  should  be  so ;  because,  as 
♦  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  well  saith,  a  good  philosopher  as 
much  excels  other  men,  as  a  great  king  doth  the  commons  of 
his  country;  and  again,  ^qtwniam  illis  nihil  deest,  et  mininih 
egere  solent,  et  disciplinas  qiias  prqfitentur,  soli  d  eontemptu 
vindicare  possunty  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they 
compel  *  scholars  in  our  times  to  complain  of  poverty,  of 

1  Bpartbtn.   SoUdtl   de  rebtu   nimii.  qnibiu  omabant  heroas.    Brasm.  ep.  J<k 

>  NIcet.  1|  Anal.    Fmnis  Incnbrattonam  Fabio  epis.  Vien.        *  Probos  Tir  et  ¥\A 

Bordebant.       *  Orammaticis  olhn  et  dia-  losophus  magia  pnestat  inter  alios  hoinl< 

lecticefl  jiixisqne  profimoribas,  qui  sped-  nes,  qnain  rex  inclitus  inter  plebeios. 

men  eruditionis  dediseent,  eadem  dlgni«  *  Heinsins,  prac&t-  Poematum.       •  8cir> 

tatit  insignia  decreTemnt  Imperatores,  vile  nomen  Scbolaris  Jam. 
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crouch  to  a  rich  chuff"  for  a  meal's  meat,  but  could  vindicate 
themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  professed.  Now  they 
.would  and  cannot ;  for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an 
axiom,  that  to  keep  them  poor,  will  make  them  study ;  they 
must  be  dieted,  as  horses  to  a  race,  not  pampered,  ^  Alendos 
volunt,  non  saginandos,  ne  meltons  mentis  Jktmmtda  eactiti" 
guatur ;  a  fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a  fat  dog  cannot  hunt,  and 
so  by  this  deprension  of  theirs,  'some  want  means,  others 
will,  all  want  'encouragement,  as  being  forsaken  almost;  and 
generally  contemned.  'Tis  an  old  saying,  Sint  MectenateSj 
non  deerunt,  Flacct,  Mar&nes,  and  'tis  a  true  saying  stilL 
Tet  oftentimes,  I  may  not  deny  it,  the  main  fault  is  in  our- 
selves. Our  academics  too  "frequently  offend  in  neglecting 
patrons,  as  *  Erasmus  well  taxeth,  or  making  ill  choice  of 
them;  negligimus  oUatos  aui  ampketimur  parum  aptos^  or 
if  we  get  a  good  one,  non  studemus  mutUM  ojfficits  favorem 
efus  alere,  we  do  not  ply  and  follow  him  as  we  should. 
Idem  miki  accidU  Adolescenti  (saith  £rasmus)  acknowledg- 
ing his  fault,  et  gramsstms  peccavi,  and  so  may  fl  say  my- 
self, I  have  offended  in  this,  and  so  peradventiire  have  many 
others.  We  did  not  spondere  magnatum  favorihus,  gut  ccepe- 
runt  nos  amplecti,  app^y  ourselves  with  that  readiness  we 
should ;  idleness,  love  of  liberty,  immodicus  amor  libertatis 
effecU  ut  diu  cum  perjidis  amicis,  as  he  confesseth,  et  perti- 
naci  paupertcUe  coUuctarer^  bashfulness,  melancholy,  timo- 
rousness,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too  backward  and  remiss. 
So  some  offend  in  one  extreme,  but  too  many  on  the  other,  we 
are  most  part  too  forward,  too  solidUms,  too  ambitious,  too 
impudent;  we  commonly  complain  deesse  Macenaies,  of  want 
of  ^ticouragement,  want  of  means,  when  as  the  true  defect  is 
in  our  own  want  of  worth,  our  insufficiency ;  did  Maecenas 
take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil  till  they  had  shown  them- 
selves first  ?  or  had  Bavius  and  Mevius  any  patrons  ?    JSgre- 

1  Seneca.  *  Haud  flusild  emergniit,  4,'  Gent.  1,  adag.  1.  t  Sad  I  done  af 

&e.  s  Media  quod  noctis  ab  hora  ee-  others  did,  put  myself  forward,  I  mighf 

iifti  qu&  nemo  fiiber,  qvA  nemo  sedebat,  hate  haply  been  as  great  a  man  as  many 

qui  d-)cet  obUquo  lanam  dedueere  Ibrro :  of  my  equals, 
rara  taaien  merces.  Jut.  Sat.  7.     *Ghii. 
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gium  specimen  denty  saith  Erasmus,  let  them  approve  them- 
selves worthy  first,  suflSdently  qualified  for  learning  and 
manners,  before  they  presume  or  impudently  intrude  and 
put  themselves  on  great  men  as  too  many  do,  with  such  bas6 
flattery,  parasitical  colloguing,  such  hyperbolical  elogies  they 
do  usually  insinuate,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  hear  and  see. 
LnmodiccB  laudes  conciliant  invidiam^  potins  quam  latidemj 
and  vain  commendations  derogate  &om  trutli,  and  we  think 
in  conclusion,  non  meUus  de  hudcUOy  pefus  de  laudante,  ill  of 
both,  the  commenderand  commended.  So  we  oflfend,  but 
the  main  &ult  is  in  their  harshness,  defect  of  patrons.  How 
beloved  of  old,  and  how  mudi  respected  was  Plato  to  Diony- 
sius  ?  How  dear  to  Alexand^  was  Aristotle,  Demeratus  to 
Philip,  Sobn  to  Croesus,  Anexarcus  and  Trebatius  to  Augu8« 
tus,  Cassius  to  Yespatian,  Plutarch  to  Trajan,  Seneca  to 
Nero,  Sunonides  to  Hiero?  how  honoured? 

i^  Sed  h89c  prids  faere,  nimc  recondita 
Senent  quiete," 

those  days  are  gone ;  M  spes,  et  ratio  studiorum  in  C<Bsam 
tanium  /  ♦  as  he  said  of  old,  we  may  truly  say  now,  he  is  our 
amulet,  our  *  sun,  our  sole  comfort  and  refuge,  our  Ptolemy, 
our  common  Maecenas,  Jacohus  munificusy  Jacobus  pactficusy 
mtfsta  Musarum,  Bex  PUOonicus :  Grande  decus,  cobimenque 
nostrum;  a  famous  scholar  himself,  and  the  sole  patron, 
pillar,  and  sustainer  of  learning ;  but  his  worth  in  this  kind 
is  so  well  known,  that  as  Paterculus  of  Cato,  Jam  ipsum 
laudoire  nefas  sit;  and  which  fl^lii^y  ^  Trajan,  Seria  te 
carmina,  honorque  atemus  annaJdumi  non  Iubc  brevis  et  pu^ 
denda  prcedicatio  colet.  But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours 
set,  and  yet  no  night  follows,  Sol  occuhuit,  nox  nulla  sequuta 
est.  We  have  such  another  in  his  room,  X  aureus  alter, 
Awdsus,  simili  frondesdt  virgm  metaUoy  and  long  may  he 
reign  and  fiourish  amongst  us. 

1  Oatolliis,  JutVB.  *  All  our  hopes  Phobiu  hie  noeter,  rolo  intuitu  Inbeni* 
and  indiioeaMntf  to  study  ars  centred  in  orem  reddat.  t  Paaegyr.  |  VirgU. 
Isesur  alone.  *  Nemo  est  qnem  non 
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Let  ine  not  be  malicious,  and  lie  against  my  genius,  I  may 
not  deny,  but  that  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here 
and  there  one,  excellently  well  learned,  like  those  Fuggeri 
in  Grermany;  Dubartus,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael,  in  France; 
Picus  Mirandula,  Schottus,  Barotius,  in  Italy ;  Apparent  rati 
nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  But  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of 
the  multitude,  the  major  part  (and  some  again  excepted,  that 
are  indifferent)  are  wholly  bent  for  hawks  and  hounds,  and 
carried  away  many  times  with  intemperate  lust,  gaming  and 
drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any  time  (si  quod  est  in- 
terim otiidvenatUypoculis,  aledy  scortis)  'tis  an  English  Chron- 
icle, Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  <&c.,  a  play 
book,  or  some  pamphlet  of  news,  and  that  at  such  seasons 
only,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  time, 
*  their  sole  discourse  is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  news  ? 
Jf  some  one  have  been  a  traveller  in  Italy,  or  as  ^  as  the 
emperor's  court,  wintered  in  Orleans,  and  can  court  his  mis- 
tress in  broken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  new- 
est fashion,  sing  some  choice  outlandish  tunes,  discourse  of 
lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  he  is  complete  and  to 
be  admired ;  ^  otherwise  he  and  they  are  much  at  one ;  no 
difference  between  the  master  and  the  man,  but  worshipful 
titles ;  wink  and  choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down  (clothes 
excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the  trencher  behind  him ;  yet 
these  men  must  be  our  patrons,  our  governors  too  some- 
times, statesmen,  magistrates,  noble,  great,  and  wise  by  in- 
heritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  Vos^  6  Patritius  sanguis^ 
you  that  are  worthy  senators,  gentlemen,  I  honour  your 
names  and  persons,  and  with  all  submissiveness,  prostrate 
myself  to  your  censure  and  service.  There  are  amongst  you, 
I  do  ingenuously  confess,  many  well-deserving  patrons,  and 
true  patriots,  of  my  knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which 
I  never  saw,  no  doubt,  or  heard  of,  pillars  of  our  common- 

1  Rams  enim  ferme  sensus  ocmuniinte    nns  genere,  et  praeelaio  lumiiiie  tantam. 
In  lUa  Fortuna.  Jur,  Sat.  8.  *  Quia    Inrignis.  Jut.  Sa^.  8. 

•nim  ceneraiiun  dizerit  huno  que  Indigo 
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wealth,  ^  whose  worth,  bounty,  learning,  forwardness,  true 
zeal  in  religion,  and  good  esteem  of  all  scholars,  ought  to  be 
consecrated  to  all  posterity ;  but  of  your  rank,  there  are  a  de- 
bauched, corrupt,  covetous,  illiterate  crew  again,  no  better 
than  stocks,  merum  pecm  (testor  Deum,  non  mihi  videri  dig- 
nos  ingenui  hominis  appellatione),  barbarous  Thracians,  ei 
quis  iUe  thrax  qui  hoc  negetf  a  sordid,  profane,  pernicious 
company,  irreligious,  impudent,  and  stupid,  I  know  not  what 
epithets  to  give  them,  enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the 
church,  and  the  ruin  of  a  commonwealth ;  patrons  they  are 
by  right  of  inheritance,  and  put  in  trust  freely  to  dispose  of 
such  livings  to  the  church's  good  ;  but  (hard  task-masters  they 
prove)  they  take  away  their  straw,  and  compel  them  to  make 
their  number  of  brick ;  they  commonly  respect  their  own 
ends,  commodity  is  the  steer  of  all  their  actions,  and  him  they 
present  in  conclusion,  as  a  man  of  greatest  gifts,  that  will 
give  most;  no  penny,  *no  pater-noster,  as  the  saying  is. 
Msi  preces  auro  ftdcias,  amplitis  irrttas :  vt  Gerhertis  offa^ 
their  attendants  and  officers  must  be  bribed,  feed,  and  made, 
as  Cerberus  is  with  a  sop  by  him  that  goes  to  hell.  It  was 
an  old  saying,  Omnia  Romce  venalia  (all  things  are  venal  at 
Rome),  'tis  a  rag  of  Popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out, 
there  is  no  hope,  no  good  to  be  done  without  money.  A 
clerk  may  offer  himself,  approve  his  •  worth,  learning,  hon- 
esty, religion,  zeal,  they  will  commend  him  for  it ;  but  *pr6bi' 
tag  laudatur  et  alget.  If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts, 
they  will  flock  afar  off  to  hear  him,  as  they  did  in  Apuleius, 
to  see  Psyche :  mtdti  mortales  confluebaM  ad  videndum  stsctdi 
decus,  speculum  ffloriosvm,  laudatur  ah  omnibus,  spectatur  ah 
omnibus,  nee  quisquam  non  rex,  non  regius,  cupidus  ejtis  nup^ 
tiarum  petitor  accedit ;  mirarUur  quidem  divinam  formam 
omnes,  sed  ut  simulacrum  fahre  politum  mirantur ;  many 
mortal  men  came  to  see  fair  Psyche  the  glory  of  her  age, 

1 1  have  often  met  >rith  myself,  and  Musis  venias  eomitatus,  Horn  ere,  Nil  ta* 

fonferred  with  divers  wortliy  gentlemen  men  attuleris,  ibis,  Homere,  foras.     »  Bt 

In  the  country,  no  whit  inferior,  if  not  to  l^;at  historicos  auctores,  noverit  omnei 

be  preferred,  for  divers  kinds  of  learning,  Tanquam  ungues  digitoeque  suos.  Jar 

lo  many  of  our  academies.      s  ipge  Ucet  Sat.  i.        *  JuTtual. 
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they  did  admire  her,  oommend,  desire  her  for  her  divine 
beauty,  and  gaze  upon  her ;  but  as  on  a  picture  ;  none  would 
marry  her,  quad  tndotat(x,  fair  Psyche  had  no  money.  ^  So 
they  do  by  learning ; 

2  "  didicit  jam  dives  avams 
Tantam  admirari,  tantam  laadare  disertos, 
Ut  pueri  Jononis  avem  ** 

"  Your  rich  men  have  now  leamM  of  latter  day» 
T'  admire,  commend,  and  come  together  ~ 
To  hear  and  see  a  worthy  scholar  speak. 
As  children  do  a  peacock's  feather." 

He  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  'a 
proper  man,  and  'tis  pity  he  hath  no  preferment,  all  good 
wishes,  but  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  is,  he  will  not  prefer 
him,  though  it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  is  tndotatiM,  he 
hath  no  money.  Or  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let 
him  be  never  so  well  qualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity, 
sufficiency,  he  shall  serve  seven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Ra- 
chel, before  he  shall  have  it  *If  he  will  enter  at  first,  he 
must  yet  in  at  that  Simoniacal  gate,  come  off  soundly,  and 
put  in  good  security  to  perform  all  covenants,  else  he  will  not 
deal  with,  or  admit  him.  But  if  some  poor  scholar,  some 
parson  chaff,  will  offer  himself;  some  trencher  chaplain,  that 
will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds,  or  accept  oi  what  he  wiH 
give,  he  is  welcome;  be  conformable,  preach  as  he  will. have 
him,  he  likes  him  before  a  million  of  others ;  for  the  best  is 
always  best  cheap ;  and  then  as  Hierom  said  to  Cromatiii% 
pateUd  dignum  operculum^  sach  a  patron,  such  a  clerk ;  the 
cure  is  well  supplied,  and  all  parties  pleased.  So  that  is  still 
verified  in  our  age,  which  •  Chrysostom  complained  of  in  his 
time,  Qui  opulentiores  sunt,  in  ordinem  parasitorum  cogunt 
eos,  et  ipsos  tanquam  canes  ad  menscu  suas  entUriunt,  eorum^ 

1  Ta  vero  licet  Orpheus  sis,  saxa  soqo  biqne  congiariom  est.  *  Qiutuor  ad 

teHtndinis  emolliens,  nisi  plumbea  eorum  portas  Bcclesiss  itns  ad  omnes ;  sanffid- 

corda,  auri  vel  argenti  malleo  emollias,  nis  aut  Simonis,    prasuUs   atque  lk\ 

&c.    Salisbxtriensis,  Policrat.  Ub.  6,  o.  10.  Holcot.       s  lib.  contra  GentUes  de  Bab 

•  .Tuven.  Sat.  7.        «  Euge  bene,  no  need,  ila  martyre. 
Dousaepod.  Ub.  2,-dos  ipsa  scientia  si- 
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que  impudentes  Vent'es  iniquarum  ccenarum  rdiquiU  differ^ 
tiwfUy  usdem  pro  arUtrio  abuientes:  Rich  men  keep  these 
lecturers,  and  fawning  parasites,  like  so  many  dogs  at  their 
taUes,  and  filling  their  hungry  guts  widi  the  ofTak  of  their 
meat,  they  abuse  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them  say 
what  they  propose.  *"  As  children  do  by  a  bird  or  a  but- 
terfly in  a  string,  pull  in  and  let  him  out  as  they  list,  do  they 
by  their  trencher  chaplains,  prescribe,  command  their  wits, 
let  in  and  out  as  to  them  it  seems  best"  If  the  patron  be 
precise,  so  must  his  chaplain  be ;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  clerk 
must  be  so  too,  or  else  be  turned  out  These  are  diose  clerks 
which  serve  the  turn,  whom  they  commonly  entertain,  and 
presait  to  church  livings,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  we  that  are 
University  men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pasture, 
tarry  out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a  flower  ungathered  in  a 
garden,  and  are  never  used ;  or  as  so  many  candles,  illumin- 
ate ourselves  alone,  obscuring  one  another's  light,  and  are 
not  discerned  here  at  aU,  the  least  of  which,  translated  to  a 
dark  room,  or  to  some  country  benefice,  where  it  might  shine 
apart,  would  give  a  fair  li^t,  and  be  seen  over  alL  Whilst 
we  lie  waiting  here  as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  Pod  of  *  Be* 
thesda,  till  the  Angel  stirred  the  water,  expecting  a  good 
hour,  they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  preferment 
I  have  not  yet  said,  if  afler  long  expectation,  much  expense, 
travel,  earnest  suit  of  ourselves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a  smaU 
benefice  at  last ;  our  misery  begins  afresh,  we  are  suddenly 
encountered  with  the  flesh,  world,  and  devil,  with  a  ne^ 
onset ;  we  change  a  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles,  we 
come  to  a  ruinous  house,  which  before  it  be  habitable,  must 
be  necessarily  to  our  great  damage  repaired ;  we  are  com- 
pelled to  sue  lor  dilapidations,  or  else  sued  ourselves,  and 
fcaroe  yet  settled,  we  are  called  upon  for  our  predecessor's 
an*earages ;  first-fruits,  tenths,  subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be 

I  Pnesoribant,  imperant,  in  ordinem  tant,  ant  attrahunt,  no8  k  libidine  gaa 

Togunt,  ingeniam  nostrum  prout  ipcds  pendere   SBquum   cenaentei.     Hdnain* 

fidebftar,  astringunt  et  relaxant  ut  pa-  *  Job.  6 
pUionem  pueri  aut  brucbum  fllo  demit* 
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paid,  benevolence,  procurations,  &c,  and,  which  is  most  to  be 
feared,  we  light  upon  a  cracked  title,  as  it  befell  Clenard,  of 
Brabant,  for  his  rectory  and  charge  of  his  Begince  ;  he  was 
no  sooner  mducted,  but  instantly  sued,  coepimusque  (*  saith 
he)  strfinue  Utigare,  et  implacdbiK  heUo  conJUgere ;  at  length, 
after  ten  years'  suit,  as  long  as  Troy's  siege,  when  he  had 
tired  himself,  and  spent  his  money,  he  was  fam  to  leave  all 
for  quietness'  sake,  and  give  it  up  to  his  adversary.  Or  else 
we  are  insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domineering  officers, 
fleeced  by  those  greedy  harpies  to  get  more  fees ;  we  stand 
in  fear  of  some  precedent  lapse  ;  we  fall  amongst  refractory, 
seditious  sectaries,  peevish  puritans,  perverse  papists,  a  las- 
civious rout  of  atheistical  Epicures,  that  will  not  be  reformed, 
or  some  litigious  people  (those  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus  must 
be  fought  with)  that  will  not  pay  their  dues  without  much 
repining,  or  compelled  by  long  suit;  Laid  clericis  oppido 
in/esHy  an  old  axiom,  all  they  think  well  gotten  that  is  had 
from  the  church,  and  by  such  uncivil,  harsh  dealings,  they 
make  their  poor  minister  weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his  life ; 
and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the  best  of  it, 
as  often  it  falls  out,  from  a  polite  and  terse  academic,  he  must 
turn  rustic,  rude,  melancholize  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or  else 
as  many  do,  become  maltsters,  graziers,  chapmen,  &c.,  (now 
banished  from  the  academy,  all  commerce  of  the  muses,  and 
confined  to  a  country  village,  as  Ovid  was  from  Rome  to 
Pontus,)  and  daDy  converse  with  a  company  of  idiots  and 
clowns. 

Nbs  interim  quod  attinet  (nee  enim  immunes  ah  hoc  noxd 
sumus)  idem  reatus  manet,  idem  nobis,  et  si  non  muUd  gravius^ 
crimen  ohjid  potest:  nostra  enim  culpa  sit,  nostrd  incurid, 
nosird  avaritid,  quod  tam  frequentes,  fadceque  fiant  in  JSc-- 
clesid  nundinationes,  (templum  est  vaenale,  deusque)  tot  sordes 
invehantur,  tanta  grassetur  irnpietas,  tanta  nequitia,  tam  in- 
sanus  miseriarum  Euripus,  et  turharum  €BStuarium,  nostra 

*  Epist.  lib.  2.    Jam  su£footu8  in  locum  dem(Hrtai,  protiD  is  exmrtos  «st  tAwtauixiM 
Ito.,  post  multos  labores,  somptos,  &c. 
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inqiuim,  omnium  ( Academicorum  imprimis)  vitio  sit.  Quod 
tot  Resp.  malis  qffidatur,  a  nobis  seminarium ;  uUro  mxjdum 
hoc  accersimus,  et  qudvis  contumelid,  qudvis  interim  miserid 
digni,  qui  pro  virili  non  occurrimus.  Quid  enim  fieri  posse 
speramus,  quum  tot  indies  sine  delectu  pauperes  alumni,  terrce 
filii,  et  cujuscunqvs  ordines  homunciones  ad  gradus  certaiim 
admittantur  f  qui  si  definitionem,  distinctionemque  unam  aui 
alteram  memoriter  edidicerint,  et  pro  more  tot  annos  in  dio 
lecticd  posuerint,  non  refert  quo  pro/ectu,  quales  demum  sint, 
idiotcB,  nugatores,  otiatores,  aleatores,  compotores,  indigni,  Ubid- 
inis  voluptatumque  administri,  "  Sponsi  Penelopes,  nehdones 
Alcinoique,^'  modd  tot  annos  in  academid  insumpserint,  et  se 
pro  togatis  venditdrint ;  lucri  causd,  et  amicorum  intercessu 
prcBsentantur :  addo  etiam  el  Ttuignificis  nonnunquam  elogiis 
morum  et  scienti€e:  et  j^im  valedicturi  testimonialihus  hisce 
litferis,  amplissime  conscriptis  in  eorum  graJtiam  honorantur, 
ab  iis,  qui  fidei  suce  et  existimationis  jacturam  prociU  duhio 
fadunt.  Doctores  enim  et  professores  (quod  ait  ^iUe)  id 
uDum  curant,  ut  ex  professionibus  frequentibus,  et  tumultuariis 
potius  quam  legitimis,  commoda  sua  promoveant,  et  ex  dis- 
pendio  publico  suum  faciant  incrementum.  Id  solum  in  votis 
habent  annui  plerumque  magistratus,  tU  ab  incipientium  nu* 
mero  ^pecunias  emungant,  nee  miUtum  interest  qui  sint,  literO" 
tores  an  literati,  modd  pingues,  nitidi,  ad  aspectum  speciost^ 
et  qudd  verbo  dicam,  pecumosi  sirU,  ^  Phihsophastri  licen' 
tiantur  in  artibus,  artem  qui  non  habent,  *  Eosque  sapientes 
esse  jubent,  qui  nulla  praediti  sunt  sapientia,  et  nihil  ad 
gradum  praeterquam  velle  adferunt  Theologastri  (solvant 
modo)  satis  superque  docti,  per  omnes  honorum  gradus  eve' 
huntur  et  ascendunt.  Atque  hinc  fit  qudd  tam  viles  scurrtB, 
tot  passim  idiotce,  literarum  crepusculo  positi,  larvce  pastorum, 
circumforanei,  vagi,  barbi,  fungi,  crassi,  asini,  merum  pecus, 
in  sacrosanctos  theologice  aditus,  iUotis  pedibus  irrumpant, 

1  Jun.  Acad.  cap.  6.  >  Accipiamus  dla  Latina,  in  MAe  Christ!  Oxon.  pnbUc4 

pecuniam,  demittamus  asinum  ut  apud  habita,  Anno  1617,  F«b.  16.  *  Sat 

Patavinoe,  Italos.  s  Hos  non  ita  pri-  Menip. 

daak  pentrinx!  in  Philosophastro,  Cooue- 
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prater  mverecundam  frontem  adferentes  nihil,  vidgares  quon- 
dam quisquilias,  et  scholarium  qticedam  nugamenta,  indigna 
qua  vel  recipiantur  in  triviis.  Hoc  illud  indignum  genus 
hominum  et  fameUcu/m,  indigum^  vagum,  ventris  mancipium^ 
ad  stivam  potius  relegandum,  ad  haras  aptius  quam  ad  aras, 
quod  divinas  hasce  literas  turpiter  prostituit ;  hi  sunt  qui 
pulpita  camplent,  in  cedes  noUlium  irrepunt,  et  quum  reliquis 
vita  destitu^ntur  subsidiis,  oh  corporis  et  animi  egestatem, 
aUarum  in  repub.  partium  minims  capaces  sint ;  ad  sacram 
hanc  anchoram  confugiunt,  sacerdotium  quavismodd  captantes, 
non  ex  sinceritcUe,  quod  ^  Paulas  ait,  sed  cauponantes  verbum 
Dei.  Nie  quis  interim  viris  bonis  detractum  quid  putet,  quos 
habet  ecclesia  Anglicana  quamplurimos,  egregih  dodos,  illus-' 
ires,  intacta  fama  homines,  et  plures  forsan  quam  quavis 
Europa  provincia  ;  ne  quis  a  Jlor^ntissimis  Academiis,  qua 
viros  undiqudque  doctissimos,  omni  virtutum  genere  suspie^ 
iendos,  abunde  producunt,  Et  muUd  plures  utraque  hdbi^ 
tura,  multo  splendidior  futura,  si  non  ha  sordes  splendidum 
lumen  e^'us  obfuscarent,  obstaret  corruptio,  et  cauponantes 
quadam  harpya,  proletariique  bonum  hoc  nobis  non  invi^ 
derent.  Nemo  enim  tarn  cacd  mente,  qui  non  hoc  ipsum 
videat :  nemo  tarn  stolido  itigenio,  qui  non  inteUigat;  tamper-^ 
tinaci  judicio,  qui  non  agnoscat,  ab  his  idiotis  circumforaneis^ 
sacram  poUui  Theologiam^  ac  codestes  Musas  quasi  prophanum 
quiddam  prostitui,  Viles  animss  et  effrontes  (sic  enim  Lu- 
therus  ^  alicabi  vocat)  lucelli  causa,  ut  muscaB  ad  mulctra,  ad 
nobilium  et  heroum  mensas  advolant,  in  spem  sacerdotii, 
cujuslibet  honoris,  officii,  in  quamvis  atdam,  urbem  se  inge^^ 

runt,  ad  quodvis  se  ministerium  componunt "  Ut  nervis 

alienis  mobile  lignum Ducitur" Hor,  Lib.  11.  Sat. 

7,  •  offam  sequentes,  psittacorum  more,  in  prsedss  spem  quid- 
vis  efiutiunt :  obsecundantes  Parasiti  (^  Erasmus  ait)  quidvis 
docent,  dicunt,  scribunt,  suadent,  et  contra  conscientiam  pro- 
bant,  non  ut  salutarem  reddant  gregem,  sed  ut  magnificam  sibi 
parent  fortunam.     *  Opiniones  quasvis  et  decreta  contra  ver- 

1  2  Cor.  11.  17.       *  Comment,  in  Oal.       *  Heinsias.       «  Bcctosiast.       »  Lath 
InQftL 
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bum  Dei  astruunt,  ne  non  offendant  patronum,  sed  ut  retin- 
eant  favorem  procerum,  et  populi  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes 
accumulent  Eo  etenim  pUrunque  animo  ad  Theologiam 
accedtmt,  non  tU  rem  divinam^  sed  ut  suam  fadant ;  non  ad 
Ecclence  bonum  promovendurn,  sed  expilandum ;  qucerentes^ 
quod  Paulus  ait,  non  quae  Jesu  Christi,  sed  quae  sua,  non 
domini  thesaurum,  sed  ut  sihij  suisque  thesaurizent  Nee 
tantum  its,  qui  vilioris  fortmuB,  et  abjecta  sortis  sunt,  hoc  in 
usu  est :  sed  et  medios,  summos,  elatos,  ne  dicam  Episcopos, 
hoc  malum  invasit.  ^  **  Dicite,  pontijices,  in  sacris  quidfacit 
aurum  V*  ^  summos  saepe  viros  transversos  agit  avaritia,  et  qui 
reliquis  morum  probitate  prcelucerent ;  hi  facem  prceferunt 
ad  Simoniam,  et  in  corruptionis  hune  scoptdum  impingentes, 
non  tondent  pecus,  sed  deghibunt,  et  quocunque  se  conferunt, 
expilant,  exhauriunt,  cdfradunt,  magnum  faince  suce,  si  non 
aninuB  naufragium  faderdes  ;  ut  non  ab  infimis  ad  summos, 
sed  d  summis  ad  infimos  malum  promandsse  videatur,  et 
iUud  verum  sit  quod  iUe  dim  ludt,  emerat  ille  prius,  vendere 
jure  potest.  Simoniacus  enim  (quod  cum  Leone  dicam) 
gratiam  non  accepit,  si  non  accipit,  non  habet,  et  si  non  habet, 
nee  gratus  potest  esse ;  tantum  enim  absunt  istorum  nonnidli, 
qui  ad  cUwum  sedent,  a  promovendo  reUquos,  ut  penitus  im^ 
pediant,  probe  dbi  consdi,  qmbus  artibus  iUic  pervenefint. 
♦  Nam  qui  ob  literas  emersisse  illos  credat,  desipit ;  qui  vero 
ingenii,  eruditionis,  experiential,  probitatis,  pietatis,  et  Musa- 
rum  id  esse  pretium  putat  (quod  olim  reverd  fuit,^  hodil  pro- 
mittitur)  pianissimo  insanit.  Utcunque  vel  undecunque  malum 
hoc  originem  ducat,  non  vUra  quceram,  ex  his  primordiis 
ccepit  vitiorum  collnvies,  omnis  caktmitas,  omne  miseriamm 
agmen  in  Eccledam  invehitur,  Hinc  tarn  frequens  simonia, 
hinc  orta  querela,  fraudes,  impostura,  ah  hoc  fonte  se  derivd- 
runt  omnes  nequitia.  Ne  quid  obiter  dicam  de  ambitione, 
adulatione  plusquam  atdicd^  ne  tristi  domiccenio  laborent,  de 
ktxu,  de  foedo  nonnunquam  vitce  exemplo,  quo  nonnvllos 
offendurU,  de  compotatione  Sybariticd,  S^c,  hinc  ille  squalor 

1  Pen.  Sat.  2.       >  Sallost.       •  Sat.  Mf  nip. 
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(tcademicus,  tristes  hac  tempestate  Camenae,  quum  quivis 
homunculus,  artium  ignarus^  his  artibus  assurgat^  hunc  in 
modum  promoveatur  et  ditesccU,  amhitiosis  appeUationiOus  in^ 
signis,  et  miUtis  dignitatihus  augusttis  tnUgi  oculos  perstringat, 
bene  se  habeat,  et  grandia  gradiens  majestatem  quandam  ac 
amplitudinem  prce  se  ferens^  miramque  solidtvdinem^  barbd 
reverendus,  toga  nitidus,  purpurd  corusctiSy  supeUectilis  splen- 
dare,  et  famulorum  numero  maxime  conspicuus,  Quales 
statuae  (gtiod  ait  *  ille)  quae  sacris  in  sedibus  columnis  im- 
ponuntur,  velut  oneri  cedentes  videntur,  ac  si  insudarent, 
quum  revera  sensu  sint  carentes,  et  nihil  saxeam  adjuvent 
firmitatem :  atlantes  videri  volunt,  quum  sint  statua  lapidea, 
umbratiles  revera  homundones^  fungi^  forsan  et  bardiy  nihil  d 
saxo  differentes.  Quum  interim  docti  viri,  et  vita  sanctioris 
ornamentis  pnediti,  qui  cestum  diet  sustinent,  his  iniqud  sorte 
serviant^  minimo  forsan  salario  contenii,  puris  nominibus 
nuncupati,  humiles,  obscuri,  mtUtoque  digniores  licet,  egentes, 
inhonorati  vitam  privam  privatum  agant,  tenuique  septUti 
sacerdotio,  vel  in  coUegiis  suis  in  tstemum  incarcerati,  in- 
glorie  delitescant,  Sed  nolo  diutius  hanc  movere  sentinam, 
hinc  illcB  lachrgma,  lugubris  musarum  habitus,  *  hinc  ipsa 
religio  (quod  cum  Secellio  dicam)  in  ludibrium  et  oontemptum 
adducitur,  abjectum  sacerdotium  (atque  hcec  ubi  Jiunt,  ausim 
dicere,  et  putidum  ^putidi  dicterium  de  clero  usurpare)  puti- 
dum  vulgus,  inops,  rude,  sordidum,  mdanchoUcum,  miserum^ 
despicabile,  contemnendum.'f 

1  Budieng,  de  Asse,  lib.  6.        *  Lib.  de  them,  an^  are  deserving  of  every  oppro 

lep.  Gallomm.       >  Campian.       f  As  for  brium  and  suffering,  si  ace  we  do  not  after- 

oursHlves  (for  neither  are  we  free  firom  this  wards  encounter  them  according  to  our 

fiiuU)  the  same  guilt,  the  same  crime,  may  strength.    For  what  better  can  we  expect 

be  objected  against  us;  for  it  is  through  when  so   many  poor,  b^garly  fellows, 

our  fault,  negligence  aud  avarice,  that  so  men  of  every  order,  are  readily  and  with- 

many  and  such  shamefil  corruptions  oo-  out  election,  admitted  to  d^reee?    Who, 

cur  in  the  church  (both  the  temple  and  if  they  can  only  commit  to  memory  a 

the  Deity  are  offered  for  sale),  that  such  few  definitions  and  divisions,  and  pass  the 

dordidness  is  introduced,  such  impiety  customary  period  in  the  study  of  logics, 

committed,  such  wickedness,  such  a  mad  no  matter  with  what  efifiBct,  whatever  sort 

eulf  cf  wretchedness  and  irregularity —  they  prove  to  be,  idiots,  triflers,  idlers, 

these  I  say  arise  from  all  our  &ults,  but  gamblers,  sots,  sensualists, 
more  particularly  from  ours  of  the  Uni- 

vftr^ity.      We  are  the  nurserv  in  which  "  mere  ciphers  in  tiie  book  of  Ufb 

tbofie  ills  are  bred  with  which  the  state  Like  those  who  boldly  woo'd  Ulyssss*s 
Is    afflicted;    we    voluntarily    introduce  wife; 
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MEMB.  IV. 


StJBSECT.  I. — Non^ecessaryy  remote,  outward,  adventitious, 
or  accidental  causes :  asjirst  from  the  Nurse, 

Of  those  remote,  outward,  ambient,  necessary  causes,  I 
have  sufficiently  discoursed  in   the  precedent  member,  the 


Bom  to  coDsmme  the  fruits  of  earth :  in 

truth, 
As  vain  and  idle  as  Pheacia's  youth ; " 

only  let  them  have  pas.«ed  the  stipulated' 
period  in  the  University,  aud  professed 
themselves  collegians ;  eitner  for  the  sake 
of  profit,  or  tlm>ugh  the  influence  of 
their  friends,  they  obtain  a  presentation ; 
nay,  sometimes  even  accompanied  by 
briluant  eulogies  upon  their  morals  and 
acquirements ;  and  when  they  are  about 
to  take  leave,  they  are  honoured  with  the 
most  flattering  literary  testimonials  in 
their  &vour,  by  those  who  undoubtedly 
sustain  a  loss  of  reputation  in  granting 
them.  For  doctors  and  professors  (as  an 
author  says)  are  anxious  about  one  thing 
only,  viz :  that  out  of  their  various  call- 
ings they  may  promote  their  own  advan- 
tage, and  convert  the  public  loss  into 
their  private  gains.  For  our  annual  offi- 
cers wish  this  only,  that  those  who  com- 
mence, whether  they  are  taught  or  un- 
taught is  of  no  moment,  shall  be  sleek, 
&t,  pigeons,  worth  the  plucking.  The 
Philosophastic  are  admitted  to  a  degree 
in  Arts,  because  they  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  And  they  are  desired 
to  be  wise  men,  because  they  are  endowed 
with  no  wisdom,  and  bring  no  qualifica- 
tion for  a  d^ree,  except  the  wish  to  have 
it.  The  Theolog^tic  (only  let  them  pay) 
thrice  learned,  are  promoted  to  every 
academic  honour.  Hence  it  is  that  so 
many  vile  bufibons,  so  many  idiots,  every- 
where, placed  in  the  twilight  of  letters, 
the  mere  ghosts  of  scholars,  wanderers 
In  the  market  place,  vagrants,  barbels, 
mushrooms,  dolts,  asses,  a  growling  herd, 
with  unwashed  feet,  break  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  theology,  bringing  nothing 
along  with  them  but  an  impudent  front, 
some  vulgar  trifles  and  foolish  scholastic 
technicalities,  unworthy  of  respect  even 
at  the  crossing  of  the  highways.  This  is 
the  unworthy,  vagrant,  voluptuous  race, 
fitter  for  the  hogsty  (haram)  than  the 
altar  (aram),  that  basely  prostitute  divine 
literature;  these  are  they  who  fill  the 
pulpits,  creep  into  the  palaces  of  our  no- 
VOL.  I.  28 


bility  after  all  other  prospects  of  existence 
Ml  them,  owing  to  their  imbecility  of 
body  and  mind,  and  their  being  inoBipa- 
ble  of  sustaining  any  other  parts  in  the 
commonwealth  ;  to  this  sacred  reftige 
they  fly,  undertaking  the  office  of  the 
mitdstry,  not  from  sincerity,  but  as  St. 
Paul  says,  huckstering  the  word  of  Gk>d. 
Let  not  any  one  suppose  that  it  is  here 
intended  to  detract  from  those  many 
exemplary  men  of  which  the  Church  of 
England  may  boast,  learned,  eminent, 
and  of  spotless  fame,  for  they  are  more 
numerous  in  that  than  in  any  other 
church  of  Europe  ;  nor  from  those  most 
learned  universities  which  constantly 
send  forth  men  endued  with  every  form 
of  virtue.  And  these  seminaries  would 
produce  a  still  greater  number  of  inesti- 
mable scholars  hereafter  if  sordidness  did 
not  obscure  the  splendid  light,  corrup- 
tion interrupt,  and  certain  truckling 
harpies  and  beggexs  envy  them  their  use- 
fulness. Nor  call  any  one  be  so  blind  as 
not  to  perceive  this — any  so  stolid  as  not 
to  understand  ic — any  so  perverse  as  not 
to  acknowledge  how  sacred  Theology  has 
been  contaminated  by  those  notorious 
idiots,  and  the  celestial  Muse  treated  with 
pro&nity .  Tile  and  shameless  souls  (says 
Luther)  for  the  sake  of  gain,  like  flies  to 
a  milkpedl,  crowd  round  the  tables  of  the 
nobility  fai  expectation  of  a  church  Ut- 
iug,  any  office,  or  honour,  and  flock  into 
any  public  hall  or  city  ready  to  accept 
of  any  employment  that  may  oflfor. 

*^  A  thing  of  wood  and  wires  by  otiiers 
played." 

Following  the  paste  as  the  parrct,  they 
stutter  out  anything  in  hopes  of  reward; 
obsequious  parasites,  says  EraBmus,teaoh, 
say  write,  admire,  approve,  contmry  to 
their  conviction,  anything  you  please, 
not  to  benefit  the  people  but  to  improve 
their  own  fortunes.  They  subscribe  to 
any  opinions  and  decisions  contrary  to 
the  word  of  Ood,  that  they  may  not  of. 
fend  their  patron  but  retain  the  fiivout 
of  the  great,  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
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non-nec«ssary  follow ;  of  which,  saith  *  Fuchsiup,  no  art  can 
be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty,  and  multi- 
tude ;  so  called  "  not  necessary  "  because,  according  to  ^  Fer- 
neliiis,  "  they  may  be  avoided,  and  used  without  necessity." 
Many  of  these  accidental  causes,  which  1  shall  entreat  of 
here,  might  have  well  been  reduced  to  the  former,  because 
they  cannot  be  avoided,  but  fatally  happen  to  us,  though  acci- 


tade,  and  thereby  acquire  riches  for 
themselres ;  for  they  approach  Theology, 
not  that  they  may  perforin  a  sacred  duty, 
but  make  a  fortune  ;  not  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  church,  but  to  pillage  it ; 
seeking,  as  Paul  says,  not  the  things 
which  are  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  what  may 
be  their  own ;  not  the  treasure  of  thehr 
Lord,  but  the  enrichment  of  themselres 
and  their  followers.  Nor  does  this  evil 
belong  to  those  of  hrunbler  birth  and 
fortunes  only,  it  possesses  the  middle  and 
higher  ranks,  bishops  excepted. 

^*'  0  PontifEs,  tell  the  efficacy  of  gold  in 
sacred  matters !  "  Ayarice  often  leads 
the  highest  men  astray,  and  men,  admira- 
ble in  ail  other  respects  ;  these  find  a  sal- 
vo for  simony ;  and,  striking  against  this 
rock  of  corruption,  they  do  not  shear 
but  flay  the  flock ;  and,  wherever  they 
teem,  plunder,  exhaust,  rasse,  making 
shipwreck  of  their  reputation,  if  not  of 
their  souls  also.  Hence  it  appears  that 
this  malady  did  not  flow  from  the  hum- 
blest to  the  highest  classes,  but  vice  versd, 
so  that  the  maxim  is  true  although  spoken 
in  jest — ^^he  bought  first,  therefore  has 
the  best  right  to  sell."  For  a  Simoniac 
(that  I  may  use  the  phraseology  of  Leo) 
has  not  received  a  &vour ;  since  he  has 
not  received  one  he  does  not  possess  one ; 
and  since  he  does  not  posses:]  one  he 
cannot  confer  one.  So  fitr  indeed  are 
some  of  those  who  are  placed  at  the  helm 
from  promoting  others,  that  they  com- 
pletely obstruct  them,  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  means  by  which  themselves 
obtained  the  honour.  For  he  who  im- 
agines that  they  emei^d  frt>m  their  ob- 
scurity through  their  learning,  is  de- 
ceived ;  indeed,  whoever  supposes  promo- 
tion to  be  the  reward  of  genius,  erudition, 
experience,  probity,  piety,  and  poetry 
( which  formerly  was  the  case,  but  now 
ndays  is  only  promised)  is  evidently  de- 
ranged. How  or  when  this  malady  com- 
menced, I  shall  not  further  inquire;  but 
from  these  beginnii^s,  this  accumulation 
of  vices,  all  her  calamities  and  miseries 
have  been  brought  upon  the  Church; 
hence  such  frequent  acts  of  simony, 
complaints,  firaud,  impostures — ^from  this 
7ne  fountain  spring  all  its  conspicuous 


iniquities.  I  shall  not  press  tiie  question 
of  ambition  and  courtly  flattery,  lest  they 
may  be  chagrined  about  luxury,  base 
examples  of  life,  which  ofTend  the  honoHt, 
wanton  drinking  parties,  &c.  Tet,  hence 
ia  that  academic  squalor,  the  muses  now 
look  sad,  since  every  low  fellow  ignorant 
of  the  arts,  by  those  very  arts  rises,  is 
promoted,  and  grows  rich,  disting^uished 
by  ambitious  titles,  and  pufied  up  by  his 
numerous  honours ;  he  just  shows  him- 
self to  the  vulgar,  and  by  his  stately  car- 
riage display^  a  species  of  majesty,  a  re- 
markable Bohcitude,  letting  down  a  flow- 
ing beard,  decked  in  a  brilliant  toga  re- 
splendent with  purple,  and  respected 
also  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  his 
household  and  number  of  his  servants. 
There  are  certain  statues  placed  in  sacred 
edifices  that  seem  to  sink  under  their  load, 
and  almost  to  perspire,  when  in  reality 
they  are  void  of  sensation,  and  do  not 
contribute  to  the  stony  stability,  so  these 
men  would  wish  to  look  like  Atlases, 
when  they  are  no  better  thaxi  statues  of 
stone,  insignificant  scrubs,  funguses, 
dolts,  little  dififerent  from  stone.  Mean- 
while really  learned  men,  endowed  with 
all  that  can  adorn  a  holy  life,  men  who 
have  endured  the  heat  of  mid-day,  by 
some  unjust  lot  obey  these  dizzards,  con- 
tent probably  with  a  miserable  salary, 
known  by  honest  appellations,  humble, 
obscure,  although  eminently  worthy, 
needy,  leading  a  private  life  without 
honour,  buried  alive  in  some  poor  bene- 
fice, or  incarcerated  forever  in  their  col- 
lege chambers,  lying  hid  ingloriously 
But  I  am  unwilling  to  stir  this  sink  any 
longer  or  any  deeper ;  hence  those  tearfj 
this  melancholy  habit  of  the  muses; 
hence  (that  I  may  speak  with  Secelius)  if 
it  that  religion  is  brought  into  disrepute 
and  contempt,  and  the  priesthood  abject; 
(and  since  this  is  so,  I  must  speak  out 
and  use  the  filthy  witticism  of  the  filthy) 
a  fetid  crowd,  poor,  sordid,  melancholy, 
miserable    despicable,  contemptible. 

1  Proem.  lib.  2.  Nulla  ars  constitni 
potest.  ^  Lib  1,  c.  19,  de  morbornm 
caosis.  Quas  declinare  tieet  aut  nulla 
necessitate  utimur 
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dentallj,  and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other ;  the  rest  are 
contingent  and  inevitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this 
rank  of  causes.  To  reckon  up  all  is  a  thing  impossible ;  of 
some  therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  contingent  causes 
which  produce  melancholy,  I  will  briefly  speak  and  in  their 
order. 

From  a  child's  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely 
befall  him  in  this  kind  is  a  bad  nurse,  by  whose  means  alone 
he  may  be  tainted  with  this  ^  malady  from  his  cradle,  Aulus 
Gellius,  /.  12,  c.  1,  brings  in  Phavorinus,  that  eloquent  phil- 
osopher, proving  this  at  large,  ^ "  that  there  is  the  same  vir- 
tue and  property  in  the  milk  as  in  the  seed,  and  not  in  men 
alone,  but  in  all  other  creatures ;  he  gives  instance  in  a  kid 
and  lamb,  if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  other's  milk  the  lamb 
of  the  goat's,  or  the  kid  of  the  ewe's,  the  wool  of  the  one 
will  be  hard,  and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft."  Giraldus,  Cam* 
bremis  Ittnerar,  CambriiB,  L  1,  c.  2,  confirms  this  by  a  not- 
able example  which  happened  in  his  time.  A  sow-pig  by 
chance  sucked  a  brach,  and  when  she  was  grown,  • "  would 
miraculously  hunt  all  manner  of  deer,  and  that  as  well,  or 
rather  better,  than  any  ordinary  hound."  His  conclusion  is, 
* "  that  men  and  beasts  participate  of  her  nature  and  condi- 
tions by  whose  milk  they  are  fed."  Phavorinus  urges  it 
farther,  and  demonstrates  it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse 
be  •  **  misshapen,  unchaste,  dishonest,  impudent,  •  cruel,  or  the 
like,  the  <;hild  that  sucks  upon  her  breast  will  be  so  too ; "  all 
other  afiections  of  the  mind  and  diseases  are  ahnost  ingrafted, 
as  it  were,  and  imprinted  into  the  temperature  of  the  infant, 
by  the  nurse's  milk ;  as  pox,  leprosy,  melancholy,  &c  Cato 
for  some  such  reason  would  make  his  servants'  children  suck 

1  Qao  semel,  est  imbnta  recens  serra-  feraram  peraeqnutione  ad  miraculum  ui 

bit  odorem  TMta  din.    Hor.  >  Sic  at  que  sagaz.  *  Tam  animal  qaodlibet 

valet  ad  flngendas  corporis  atqne  animi  quam  homo,  ab  illSl  cujus  lacte  nutiitur, 

iimilitodineo  via  et  natura  mmiais,  sic  naturam  contrahit.        ^  Improba,  infbr- 

quoque  lactiis  proprietas.    Neque  id  ia  mis,  impudica,  temulenta  nutrix,  fro., 

hominibus  solum.  Bed  in  pecudibusanim-  quoniam,  in  moribus  efformandis,  mag* 

adversum.    Nam   si  OTium  laote  hoedi,  nam  saepe  partem  ingenium  altrids  el 

ant  capramm  agni  alerentor,  constat  fl-  natura  laotls  tenet.        «  Hircan»que  ad« 

«ri  in  his  lanam  duriorem,  in  ilUs  oapU-  m6runt  nbera  Tigres,  Viig. 
Imn  gigoi  severiorem.              *  Adulta  in 
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apon  bis  wife's  lifeast,  because  bj  tbat  means  they  would  love 
him  and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  agree  with  them 
A  more  evkjbnt  example  that  the  minds  are  altered  bj  milk 
eannot  be  given,  than  that  of  ^  Dion,  which  he  relates  of 
Caligula's  cruelty;  it  could  neither  be  imputed  to  father  nor 
mother,  but  to  his  cruel  nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her  paps 
with  blood  still  when  he  sucked,  which  made  him  such  a 
murderer,  and  to  express  her  cruelty  to  a  hair ;  and  that  of 
Tiberius,  who  was  a  common  drunkard,  because  his  nurse 
was  such  a  one.  JEt  si  delira  Juerii,  (^  one  observes)  infamy 
tulum  deUrum  faciei^  if  she  be  a  fool  or  dolt,  the  child  she 
nurseth  will  take  after  her,  or  otherwise  be  misafiected; 
which  Franciscus  Barbarus,  /.  2,  c.  ti&.  ds  re  uxorid,  proves 
at  full,  and  Ant  Gruivarra,  Ub,  2,  de  Marco  Aurelio ;  the 
child  will  surely  participate.  For  bodily  sickness  there  is  no 
doubt  to  be  made.  Titus,  Vespasian's  son,  was  therefore 
sickly,  because  the  nurse  was  so,  Lampridins.  And  if  we 
may  believe  physicians,  many  times  children  catch  the  pox 
from  a  bad  nurse,  Botaldus,  cap.  ^lydelue  vener.  Besides 
evil  attendance,  negligence,  and  many  gross  inconveniences, 
which  are  incident  to  nurses,  much  darker  may  so  come  to 
the  child.  *  For  these  causes  Aristotle,  Polil.  Uh.  7,  c.  17, 
Phavorinus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  would  not  have  a  child  put 
to  nurse  at  all,  but  every  mother  to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what 
condition  soever  she  be  ;  for  a  sound  and  able  mother  to  put 
out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  ncOuree  tntemperies,  so  *Guatso 
calls  it,  'tis  fit,  therefore,  she  should  be  nurse  herself;  the 
mother  will  be  more  careful,  loving,  and  attendant,  than  any 
servile  woman,  or  such  hired  creatures ;  this  all  the  world 
acknowledgeth,  convenientissimum  est  (as  Rod.  h  Castro,  de 
nat  muiierum,  lib.  4,  c.  12,  in  many  words  confesseth)  matrem 
ipsam  lactare  infantem,  ^  It  is  most  fit  that  the  mother  should 
suckle  her  own  infant" — who  denies  that  it  should  be  so  ? — 
and  which  some  women  most  curiously  observe ;  amongst  the 

>  lib.  2.  de  Cnsaribus.      SBetla,  o.  27,    alimento  degeneret  corpcui,  et   animui 
1.1,  i^ccUsfl.  hist.  «  Ne  insitiyo  laotis    oorrampatur.       •  lib.  8,  de  dv. — 
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rest,  *  that  queen  of  France,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was 
so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  behalf,  that  when  in  her  absence 
a  stnM3ge  nurse  had  suckled  her  child,  she  was  never  quiet 
till  she  had  made  the  infant  vomit  it  up  again.  But  she  was 
too  jealous.  If  it  be  so,  as  many  times  it  is,  they  must  be 
put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or  well  able  to  be  a  nurse, 
I  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  as  ^  Plutarch  doth  in  his 
book,  de  liheris  educandis^  and  *  S.  Hierom,  li.  2,  episU  27, 
LcBtce  de  institut.  fL  Magninus  part.  2,  JReg.  saniU  cap,  7, 
and  the  said  Rodericus,  that  they  make  choice  of  a  sound 
woman,  of  a  good  complexion,  honest,  free  from  bodily  dis- 
eases, if  it  be  possible,  all  passions  and  perturbations  of  th6 
mind,  as  sorrow,  fear,  grief,  *  folly,  melancholy.  For  such 
passions  corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter  the  temperature  of  the 
child,  which  now  being  *  Udum  et  moUe  lutum^  ^  a  moist  and 
6ofr  clay"  is  easily  seasoned  and  perverted.  And  if  such  a 
nurse  may  be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful 
withal,  let  Phavorinus  and  M.  Aurelins  plead  how  they  can 
against  it,  I  had  rather  accept  of  her  in  some  cases  than  the 
mother  herself,  and  which  Bonacialus  the  physician,  Nic. 
Biesius  the  politician,  lib.  4,  de  repvh,  cap.  8,  approves, 

*  "  Some  nurses  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  some  mothers.** 
For  why  may  not  the  mother  be  nought,  a  peevish,  drunken 
flirt,  a  waspish,  choleric  slut,  a  crazed  piece,  a  fool  (as  many 
mothers  are),  unsound,  as  soon  as  the  nurse?  There  is 
more  choice  of  nurses  than  mothers ;  and  therefore  except  the 
mother  be  most  virtuous,  staid,  a  woman  of  excellent  good 
parts,  and  of  a  sound  complexion,  I  would  have  all  children 
in  such  cases  committed  to  discreet  strangers.  And  'tis  the 
only  way;  as  by  marriage  they  are  ingrafted  to  other  families 
to  alter  the  breed,  or  if  anything  be  amiss  in  the  mother,  as 
Ludovicus  Mercatus  contends,  Tom.  2,  lib.  de  morb.  luered.  to 
prevent  diseases  and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualify 
the  child's  ill-disposed  temperature,  which  he  had  from  hia 

1  Stephaous.       >  To.  2.   Nntrioes  non    BDer.      *  Prohibendnm  ne  stoUda  laetel 
■nasTis,  sod  mazimi  probas  deligamuB.    &  Pen.  *  Natrices  interdum  matxl* 

*  Nntrix  non  ait  laadTa  aufc  temulenta.    bus  sunt  meliorea. 
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parents.     This  is  an  excellent  remedy,  if  good  choice  bi 
made  of  such  a  nurse. 

SuBSECT.  U. — Education  a  Game  of  Melancholy. 

Education,  of  these  accidental  causes  of  Melancholy, 
may  justly  challenge  the  next  place,  for  if  a  man  escape  a 
bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil  bringing  up.  ^  Jason 
Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  for  a  principal  cause ;  bad 
parents,  step-mothers,  tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous, 
too  severe,  too  remiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are 
oflen  fountains  and  furtherers  of  this  disease.  Parents  and 
such  as  have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children,  offend 
many  times  in  that  they  are  too  stem,  always  threatening^ 
chiding,  brawling,  whipping,  or  striking ;  by  means  of  which 
their  poor  children  are  so  disheartened  and  cowed,  that  they 
never  after  have  any  courage,  a  merry  hour  in  their  lives,  or 
take  pleasure  in  anything.  There  is  a  great  moderation  to 
be  had  in  such  things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the 
making  or  marring  of  a  child.  Some  fright  their  children 
with  beggars,  bugbears,  and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry,  or  be 
otherwise  unruly ;  but  they  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  many 
times,  saith  Lavater,  de  spectris^  part.  1,  cap.  5,  ex  metu  in 
morhos  graves  incidunt  et  noctu  dormientes  clamanty  for  fear 
they  fall  into  many  diseases,  and  cry  out  in  their  sleep,  and 
are  much  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives  ;  these  things  ought 
not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly  done,  and  upon  just  occasion* 
Tyrannical,  impatient,  hare-brained  schoolmasters,  aridi  ma* 
gittrij  so  *  Fabius  terms  them  Ajaces  flageUiferi^  are  in  this 
kind  as  bad  as  hangmen  and  executioners,  they  make  many 
children  endure  a  martyrdom  all  the  while  they  are  at  school, 
with  bad  diet,  if  they  board  in  their  houses,  too  much  severity 
and  ill-usage,  they  quite  pervert  their  temperature  of  lK>dy 
and  mind ;  still  chiding,  railing,  frowning,  lashing,  tasking, 
keeping,  that  they  are  fracti  animis^  moped   many  times 

1  lib.  de  morbis  capitis^  cap.  de  mania;    caosas.    Ii^Jiuta  noreroa.  *  Lib.  9j 

Hand  postrema  causa  supputatur  edn-    c^;i  4^ 
eatlOf   inter   has   mentts   abalienationis 
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weary  of  their  lives,  *  nimia  severitate  deficiunt  et  desperarU, 
and  think  no  slavery  in  the  world  (as  once  I  did  myself)  like 
to  that  of  a  grammar  scholar.  PrcBceptorum  ineptiis  dia- 
cruciantur  ingenia  ptierorum,  *  saith  Erasmus,  they  tremble 
at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.  St  Austin,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  confess,  et  4,  ca^  calls  this  schooling  meticulosam  neces- 
sitatem,  and  elsewhere  a  martyrdom,  and  confesseth  of  him* 
self,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in  mind  for  learning  Greek, 
nuHa  verba  noveram,  et  savis  terrorihus  et  pcents,  ut  nossem, 
instabatur  mihi  veJiemerUer^  I  knew  nothing,  and  with  cruel 
terrors  and  punishment  I  was  daily  compelled.  ^  Beza  com- 
plains in  like  case  of  a  rigorous  schoolmaster  in  Paris,  that 
made  him1)y  his  continual  thunder  and  threats  once  in  a 
mind  to  drown  himself,  had  he  not  met  by  the  way  with  an 
uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that  misery  for  the 
time,  by  taking  him  to  his  house.  Trincavellius,  lib.  1,  consil 
16,  had  a  patient  nineteen  years  of  age,  extremely  melancholy, 
ob  nimium  studtum,  Tarvitii  et  prceceptoris  minas,  by  reason 
of  overmuch  study,  and  his  *  tutor's  threats.  Many  masters 
are  hard-hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and  by  that 
means  do  so  deject,  with  terrible  speeches  and  hard  usage  so 
crucify  them,  that  they  become  desperate,  and  can  never  be 
recalled. 

Others  again,  in  that  opposite  extreme,  do  as  great  harm 
by  their  too  much  remissness,  they  give  them  no  bringing  up, 
no  calling  to  busy  themselves  about,  or  to  live  in,  teach  them 
no  trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course ;  by  means  of  which 
their  servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried  away  with  that 
stream  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming,  and  many  such 
irregular  courses,  that  in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their 
parents,  and  mischief  themselves.  Too  much  indulgence 
causeth  the  like,  ^inepta  patrts  lenitas  et  facilitas  prava  when 
as  Mitio-like,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great  allowance, 

*  Idem.  Et  quod  maziin^  nocet,  dam  flit,  ad  Testam.  *  Pins  mentis  paeda- 

in   teneris  ita  timent   nihil   conantur.  gogioo  superciUo  abstnlit,  qu4m  unquam 

"  The  pupiPs  fiusulties  are  perverted  by  pneceptis    snis    sapientiao     instillaTit. 

the  indiscretion  of  the  master.*'     >  PrsB-  *  Ter.  Adelph.  8,  4. 
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they  feed  their  children's  humours,  let  them  revel,  wench, 
riot,  swagger,  and  do  what  thej  wiU  themselves,  and  then 
punish  them  with  noise  of  musicians ; 

1  **  Obsonet,  potet,  oleat  unguenta  de  meo; 

Amat?  dabitnr  k  me  argentum  ubi  erit  commodum. 
Fores  effiregit?  restituentur:  descidit 

Vestem?  resarcietnr. Faciat  quod  lubet, 

Snmat,  consumat,  perdat,  decretum  est  pati/' 

But  as  Demeo  told  him,  tu  iUum  corrumpi  sints,  your  lenity 
will  be  his  undoing,  prcevidere  videor  jam  diem  iUum^  quum 
hie  egens  profugiet  aliqtid  miHtatum,  I  foresee  his  ruin.  So 
parents  often  err,  many  fond  mothers  especially,  dote  so 
much  upon  their  children,  like  '  JBsop's  ape,  till  in  the  end 
they  crush  them  to  death,  Corporum  nutrices  animarum 
noverc(E,  pampering  up  their  bodies  to  the  undoing  of  their 
souls ;  they  will  not  let  them  be  *  corrected  or  controlled,  but 
still  soothed  up  in  everything  they  do,  that  in  conclusion 
"they  bring  sorrow,  shame,  heaviness  to  their  parents, 
(Ecclus.  cap,  XXX.  8,  9,)  become  wanton,  stubborn,  wilful, 
and  disobedient;  rude,  untaught,  headstrong,  incorrigible, 
and  graceless ; "  "  they  love  them  so  foolishly,"  saith  *  Car- 
dan, "that  they  rather  seem  to  hate  them,  bringing  them 
not  up  to  virtue  but  injury,  not  to  learning  but  to  riot,  not  to 
sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to  all  pleasure  and  licentious 
behaviour."  Who  is  he  of  so  little  experience  that  knows 
not  this  of  Fabius  to  be  true  ?  * "  Education  is  another 
nature,  altering  the  mind  and  will,  and  I  would  to  Grod  (saith 
he)  we  ourselves  did  not  spoil  our  children's  manners,  by 

1  Idem.  Act.  1,  sc.  2.    "  Let  him  feast,  odisae  potins  Tideamiirf  iUos  non  ad  vir- 

drink,  perfume  himself  at  mj  expense :  tutem  sed  ad  injuriam,  non  ad  eruditio- 

If  he  be  in  love,  I  shall  supply  him  with  nem  sed  ad  luzum,  non  ad  Tirtutem  sed 

money.    Has  he  broken  in  the  gates  ?  roluptatem  educantes.  ^  Lib.  1,  o.  8. 

they  shall  be  repaired.    Has  he  torn  his  Educatio  altera  natura,  id^rat  animos 

garments  ?  they  shall  be  replaced.    Let  et  yoluntatem,  atque  utinam  (inquit)  lib- 

him  do  what   he  pl/eases,  take,  spend,  erorum  nostroram  mores  non  tpsi  per- 

waste,  I  am  resolved  to  submit."      ^Cam-  deremus,  quum  in&ntiam  statim  deliciis 

erarius,  em.  77,  cent.  2,  hath  elegantly  soivimus  :  molli  >r  ista  educatio,  quam 

expressed  it  an  emblem,  perdit  amando,  Indulgentiam  vocamus,  nervos  omnes,  et 

fcc.        s  prov.  xiii.  24.  *^  He  that  spareth  mentis  et  corporis  firangit;  fit  ex  hii  con 

ttie  rod  hates  his  son."  *  Lib.  2,  de  suetudo,  inde  natura. 

eonsol.  Tam  stult6  pueros  diligimus  ut 
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our  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and  weaken  the 
strength  of  their  bodies  and  minds,  that  causeth  custom, 
custom  nature,"  &c  For  these  causes,  Plutarch  in  his  book, 
de  lib.  educ,  and  BUerom,  epist,  lib.  1,  episL  17,  to  Lceta  de 
institute  fUcB^  gives  a  most  especial  charge  to  all  parents, 
and  many  good  cautions  about  bringing  up  of  childr^i,  that 
they  be  not  committed  to  indiscreet,  passionate,  bedlam 
tutors,  light,  giddy-headed,  or  covetous  persons,  and  ^mu« 
for  no  cost,  that  they  may  be  well  nurtured  and  taught,  it 
being  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence.  For  such  parents 
as  do  otherwise,  Plutarch  esteems  of  them  *  **  that  are  more 
careful  of  their  shoes  than  of  their  feet,"  that  rate  their 
wealth  above  their  children.  And  he,  saith  ^Cardan, 
^that  leaves  his  son  to  a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  in* 
formed,  or  to  a  close  Abbey  to  fast  and  learn  wisdom  to- 
gether, doth  no  other,  than  that  he  be  a  leai^ed  fool,  or  a 
sickly  wise  man." 

SuBSBCT.  III. — Terrors  and  Affrights^  Causes  of  Mehncholy. 

TuLLT,  in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans,  distinguishes  these 
terrors  which  arise  from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible 
object  heard  or  seen,  from  other  fears,  and  so  doth  Patritius, 
lib.  5,  7XL  4,  de  regis  ingtitut.  Of  all  fears  they  are  most 
pemicioils  and  violent,  and  so  suddenly  alter  the  whole 
temperature  of  the  body,  move  the  soul  and  spirits,  strike 
such  a  deep  impression,  that  the  psu^ties  can  never  be  re- 
covered, causing  more  grievous  and  fiercer  melancholy,  as 
Felix  Plater,  c.  3,  de  mentis  aUenoL  '  speaks  out  of  his  ex* 
perience,  than  any  inward  cause  whatsoever;  and  imprints 

1  Perinde  aglt  ac  si  quiB  de  oalceo  sit  denies  ita  animnm  eommoTent,  nt  spiri* 

loUoitiifi.  pedem  nihU  caret.    JUTen.  Nil  tns  nnnqiuun  recnpeient,  gniTforemqiia 

pstrl  minus  est  qoam  Alias.        s  lib.  8,  melanelioliam  terror  fitcit,  qaam  qasB  ab 

de  sapient,  qal  avaris  psedagogls  paeros  interna  caosa  fit.    Impressio  tarn  fbrtis  iv 

alendos  dant,  Tel  olaosos  in  ooenobiis  je-  spiritibas  tiamorlbosqae  cerebri,  at  mc- 

ionare  simal  et  sapere,  nihil  aliad  agant,  tracta  tota  sang^inea  massa,  a^re  ezprl> 

vM  nt  ^nt  ▼«!  non  sine  stalUtla  eraditl,  matur,  et  hno  tiorrenda  species  melandio* 

vel  non  integra  Tita  Saplentes.         >  Ter-  lias  fteqnenter  oblata  mihi,  omnet  nam^ 

ror  et  matas  nuudm^  ex  improTiso  aooe*  eens,  vlroa,  JonaiM,  lenas. 
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Itself  so  forcibly  in  the  spirits,  brain,  humours,  that  if  aU  the 
mass  of  blood  were  let  out  of  the  body,  it  could  hardly  be 
extracted.  This  horrible  kind  of  melancholy  (for  so  he 
terms  it)  had  been  often  brought  before  him,  and  troubles 
and  affrights  commonly  men  and  women,  young  and  old  of 
all  sorts."  *  Hercules  de  Saxonia  calls  this  kind  of  melan- 
choly {ab  agttcUione  spirituum)  by  a  peculiar  name,  it  comes 
from  the  agitation,  motion,  contraction,  dilatation  of  spirits,  not 
from  any  distemperature  of  humours,  and  produceth  strong 
eflfects.  This  terror  is  most  usually  caused,  as  ^Plutarch 
will  have,  "from  some  imminent  danger,  when  a  terrible 
object  is  at  hand,"  heard,  seen,  or  conceived,  *"  truly  ap- 
pearing, or  in  a  '  dream ; "  and  many  times  the  more  sudden 
the  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent 

t.**  Stat  terror  animis,  et  cor  attonitum  salit,  * 
PaTidumque  trepidis  palpitat  venis  jecnr.'* 

**  Their  soul's  affright,  their  heart  amazed  quakes, 
The  trembliug  liver  pants  i'  th*  veins,  and  aches.*' 

Arthemedorus  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unex- 
pected sight  of  a  crocodile,  Laurentius,  7,  de  mdan.  ^The 
massacre  at  Lyons,  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  was 
60  terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died,  great- 
bellied  women  were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  gener- 
ally all  aflfrighted  aghast  Many  lose  their  wits  '"by  the 
sudden  sight  of  some  spectrum  or  devil,  a  thing  very  com- 
mon in  all  ages,"  saith  Lavater,  part,  1,  cap,  9,  as  Orestes 
did  at  the  sight  of  the  Furies,  which  appeared  to  him  in 
black  (as  %  Pausanias  records).  The  Greeks  call  them 
fiop/M^Keta,  which  so  terrify  their  souls,  or  if  they  be  but 
affrighted  by  some  counterfeit  devils  in  jest, 

*  Tract,  de  melan.  cap.  7  et  8,  non  ab  arft  fllitim  bello  mortniim,  Inde  Melan- 

Intemperie,  sed   agitatiooe,  dilatatione,  cholica  conaolari  noluit.  t  Senec. 

eontractione,  motn  spirituum.         i  Lib.  Here.  Oet.  *  Quarta  pars  Comment, 

de  fort,  et  yirtut.    Alex,  piweertim  ine-  de  statu  religloiiis  in  Oallia  sub  Garolo  9. 

nnte  pericuio,  ubl  res  prope  adsunt  terri-  1672.  &  Ex  occarsa  dannonam  aliqui 

biles.       2  nt  a  Tisione  horrenda.  leveift  ftuoTecorripiuntiir,etexperieDtiaiiotinB 

apparente,  vel  per  insomnia,  Piatems.  est.       %  lib.  8,  in  Aresd. 

A  painter's  wift  In  BaaU,  1600.    Somnl- 
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*  "  nt  pneri  trepidant,  atqne  omnia  csBcis 
In  tenebris  metuunt " 

as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  so 
afi-aid,  thej  are  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives.  Some  bj 
sudden  fires,  earthquakes,  inundations,  or  any  such  dismal 
objects  ;  Themison  the  physician  fell  into  a  hydrophobia,  by 
seeing  one  sick  of  that  disease ;  (Dioscorides,  L  6,  c.  38,)  or 
by  the  sight  of  a  monster,  a  carcass,  they  are  disquieted 
many  months  following,  and  cannot  endure  the  room  where 
a  corpse  hath  been,  for  a  world  would  not  be  alone  with  a 
dead  man,  or  lie  in  that  bed  many  years  afler  in  which  a 
man  hath  died.  At  ^  Basil  many  little  children  in  the  spring 
time  went  to  gather  flowers  in  a  meadow  at  the  town's  end, 
where  a  malefactor  hung  in  gibbets ;  all  gazing  at  it,  one  by 
chance  fiung  a  stone,  and  made  it  stir,  by  which  accident,  the 
children  affrighted  ran  away ;  one  slower  than  the  rest, 
looking  back,  and  seeing  the  stirred  carcass  wag  towards 
her,  cried  out  it  came  after,  and  was  so  terribly  affrighted, 
that  for  many  days  she  could  not  rest,  eat,  or  sleep,  she 
could  nqt  be  pacified,  but  melancholy,  died.  ^  In  the  same 
town  another  child,  beyond  the  Rhine,  saw  a  grave  opened, 
and  upon  the  sight  of  a  carcass,  was  so  troubled  in  mind 
that  she  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  little  after  departed, 
and  was  buried  up.  Platerus,  observcU.  L  1,  a  gentlewoman 
of  the  same  city  saw  a  fat  hog  cut  up,  when  the  entrails  were 
opened,  and  a  noisome  savour  offended  her  nose,  she  much 
misliked,  and  would  not  longer  abide ;  a  physician  in  presence 
told  her,  as  that  hog,  so  was  she,  full  of  filthy  excrements, 
and  aggravated  the  matter  by  some  other  loathsome  in- 
stances, insomuch  this  nice  gentlewoman  apprehended  it  so 
deeply,  that  she  fell  forthwith  a  vomiting,  was  so  mightily  dis- 
tempered in  mind  and  body,  that  with  all  his  art  and  per- 

•  Lncret.         i  Pnelln  extra  nrbem  in  siibito  rerersa  pntavlt  earn  Tocare,  post 

prato  concurrentes,  &c.,  moesta  et  mel-  paucos  dies  obiit,  proximo  sepnlchro  col- 

ancholica  domum  rediit  per  dies  aliquot  locata.    Altera  patibulnm  sero  prseter- 

Texata,  dam  mortua  est.   Plater.      >  AI-  lens,  metnebat  ne  nrbe  exolusa  iUio  per- 

lera  trans-Rhenana  ingressa  sepalcbrum  noctaret,  nnde  melancholica  ftcta,  per 

recons  apertum.  vldit  cadaver,  et  domum  multos  annos  laborarit.    Platerus. 
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suasions,  for  some  months  after,  he  could  not  restore  her  to 
herself  again,  she  could  not  forget  it,  or  remove  the  object 
out  of  her  sight.  Idem,  Manj  cannot  endure  to  see  a  wound 
opened,  but  thej  are  offended  ;  a  man  executed,  or  labour  of 
any  fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one  bewitched ; 
^or  if  they  read  by  chance  of  some  terrible  thing,  the  symp- 
toms alone  of  such  a  dbease,  or  that  which  they  dislike,  they 
jire  instantly  troubled  in  mind,  aghast,  ready  to  apply  it  to 
themselves,  they  are  as  much  disquieted  as  if  they  had  seen  it, 
or  were  so  affected  themselves.  Hecatas  sihi  videntur  sommarcy 
they  dream  and  continually  think  of  it.  As  lamentable  effects 
are  caused  by  such  terrible  objects  heard,  read,  or  seen,  auditus 
maximos  motus  in  corpore  fa/sit^  as  *  Plutarch  holds,  no  sense 
makes  greater  alteration  of  body  and  mind ;  sudden  speech 
sometimes,  unexpected  news,  be  they  good  or  bad,  prtsmsa 
minus  oraiio,  will  move  as  much,  animum  obruere,  et  de  sede 
sud  deficercy  as  a  *  philosopher  observes,  will  take  away  our 
sleep  and  appetite,  disturb  and  quite  overturn  us.  Let  them 
bear  witness  that  have  heard  those  tragical  alarms,  outcries, 
hideous  noises,  which  are  many  times  suddenly  heard  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  by  irruption  of  enemies  and  accidental 
fires,  &C.,  those  '  panic  fears,  which  often  drive  men  out  of 
their  wits,  bereave  them  of  sense,  understanding  and  all, 
some  for  a  time,  some  for  their  whole  lives,  they  never  re- 
cover it.  The  ^Midianites  were  so  affi^hted  by  Gideon's 
soldiers,  they  breaking  but  every  one  a  pitcher ;  and  *  Han- 
nibal's army  by  such  a  panic  fear  was  discomfitted  at  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Augusta  Livia  hearing  a  few  tragical  verses 
recited  out  <^  Virgil,  2\i  MarceUus  eris,  S^c,  fell  down  dead 
in  a  swoon.  Edinus  king  of  Denmark,  by  a  sudden  sound 
which  he  heard,  *  "  was  turned  into  fury  with  all  his  men," 
Cranzius,  L  5,  Dan.  hist,  et  Alexander  ab  Alexandra,  L  3,  c. 
5.     Amatus  Lusitanus  had  a  patient,  that  by  reason  of  bad 

1  Snbitiu   ooenrsiifl,  Inopitutta  lectio,  qnno  inftat  comna  ilanntu  ait.    Aldat 

*Ub.  d«auditione.         • 'Dieod.  Prodio-  embl.122.         4Jad.  6, 19         sPlutai^ 

mils,  lib.  7.  Amornm.  8  Effoso  oei^  ohus,  yita  ^s        *  In  fbroran  com  m^ 

Dflint  ftigiMites  agBiine  turmas,  Quia  mm  dte  TBniu. 
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tidings  became  epilepticus,  cen»  2,  cura,  90,  Cardan  subtiL  2. 
18,  saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of  an  echo.  If 
one  sense  alone  can  cause  such  violent  commotions  of  the 
mind,  what  may  we  think  when  hearing,  sight,  and  those 
other  senses  are  all  troubled  at  once?  as  bj  some  earth* 
quakes,  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &c  At  Bologna  in 
Italy,  Anno  1504,  there  was  such  a  fearful  earthquake 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night  (as  ^  Beroaldus,  in  his  book, 
de  UrrcR  motu,  hath  commended  to  posterity)  that  all  the 
city  trembled,  the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end, 
actum  de  mortalibus,  such  a  fear^l  noise,  it  made  such  a 
detestable  sinell,  the  inhabitants  were  infinitely  affrighted, 
and  some  ran  mad.  Audi  rem  atroceniy  et  anncdibus  memo^ 
random  (mine  author  adds),  hear  a  strange  story,  and  wor- 
thy to  be  chronicled:  I  had  a  servant  at  the  same  time  called 
Fulco  Argelanus,  a  bold  and  proper  man,  so  grievously 
terrified  with  it,  that  he  ^  was  first  melanchdy,  after  doted, 
at  last  mad,  and  made  away  himself.  At  *  Fuscinum  in 
Japoha  ^  there  was  such  an  earthquake,  and  darkness  on  a 
sudden,  that  many  men  were  offended  with  headache,  many 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  melancholy.  At  Meacum 
whole  streets  and  goodly  palaces  were  overturned  at  the 
same  time,  and  there  was  such  a  hideous  noise  withal,  like 
thunder,  and  filthy  smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear,  and 
their  hearts  quaked,  man  and  beasts  were  incredibly  terrified^ 
In  Sacai,  another  city,  the  same  earthquake  was  so  terrible 
unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses ;  and  others 
by  that  horrible  spectacle  so  much  amazed,  that  they  knew 
not  what  they  did."  Blasius,  a  Christian,  the  reporter  of  the 
news,  was  so  a£&ighted  for  his  part,  that  though  it  were  two 
montlis  after,  he  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  could  he 

1  Subitariiu  teme  motuf.  *  Ckiepit  plnrfmis  eor  moerore  et  melajicholia  ob- 

Inde  deeipere  earn  dkpaidio  sanitatis,  in-  mwetur.    Tantum  fSremitam  edebat,  at 

de  adeo  dementans,  ut  sibi  ipsi  mortem  tonitra  fragOTem  imitari  Tideretar^  tan* 

inferret.  »  Historica  relatio  de  rebus  tamque,  &o.    In  urbe  Sacai  tam  horrif- 

Japonieis  Tract.  2,  de  l^gat.  r^is  Ohineo-  ions  ftdt,  ut  homines  viz  sui  <  ompotea 

ris,  a  Lodovico  Frois,  Jesuita.    A.  1696.  essent  i  sensibus  abalienafci,  moorore  <^ 

FiuMdni  de  repente  tanta  aSris  caligo  et  presri  tam  borrendo  spectaeulo,  &e. 
teme  motus,  ut  multi  oapite  dolerent. 
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drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind.  Many  times, 
some  years  following,  they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  *  remem- 
brance or  conceit  of  such  a  terrible  object,  even  all  their 
lives  long,  if  mention  be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa 
relates  out  of  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  a  story  of  one,  that  after 
a  distasteful  purge  which  a  physician  had  prescribed  unto  him, 
was  so  much  moved,  ^  "  that  at  the  very  sight  of  physic  he 
would  be  distempered,"  though  he  never  so  much  as  smellcd 
to  it,  the  box  of  physic  long  after  would  give  him  a  purge ; 
nay,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  did  eflfect  it ;  '  "  like  travel- 
lers and  seamen,"  saith  Plutarch,  "that  when  they  have  be^i 
sanded,  or  dashed  on  a  rock,  forever  aft«r  fear  not  that 
mischance  only,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever." 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Scoffs,  GalumnieSy  hitter  Jests,  how  they  cause 
Melancholy. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  *  "  A  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper 
than  a  blow  with  a  sword ; "  and  many  men  are  as  much 
galled  with  a  calumny,  a  scurrilous  and  bitter  jest,  a  libel,  a 
pasquil,  satire,  apologue,  epigram,  stage-play  or  the  like,  as 
with  any  misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates 
that  are  otherwise  happy,  and  have  all  at  command,  secure 
and  free,  quihus  potentia  scelerts  impunitatem  fecit,  are  griev- 
ously vexed  with  these  pasquilling  libels  and  satires;  they 
fear  a  railing  *Aretine,  more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field,  which 
made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some  relate)  "  allow  him  a 
liberal  pension,  that  he  should  not  tax  them  in  his  satires."  ' 
The  gods  had  their  Momus,  Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his 
Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades;  the  Caesars  themselves  in 
Rome  were  commonly  taunted.  There  was  never  wanting  a 
Petronius,  a  Lucian  in  those  times,,  nor  will  be  a  Rabelais, 
an  Euphormio,  a  Boccalinus  in  ours.    Adrian,  the  sixth  pope, 


1  Qunm  subit  illius  tristissima  noctis  Titer  vulnerant.    Bernardas.         s  1 

Imago.  s  Qui  solo  afipectu  medicinn  sauciat  corpus,  mentem  sermo.         *  Sci- 

raovebatur  ad  pergandam.      >  Siout  via-  atis  eum  esse  qui  a  nemine  fere  mvi  evA 

tores  si  ad  sazum  Impegerint,  aut  nautsB,  magnate,  non  lUustre  stipendium  babuit, 

memores  sui  casfts,  noa  ista  modo  qusB  ne  mores  ipsorum  Satyris  suis  notaret 

oflBudunt,  Bed  et  similia  horrent  perpet-  Gasp.  Barthius,  praeikt.  pamodid. 
ad  et  tremunt.         4  Leviter  Tolant,  gra- 
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*  was  so  highly  offended,  and  grievously  vexed  with  Pasquil- 
lers  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  that  his  statue  should  be 
demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber, 
and  had  done  it  forthwith,  had  not  Lodovicus  Suessanus,  a 
facete  companion,  dissuaded  him  to  the  contrary,  by  telling 
him,  that  PasquiFs  ashes  would  turn  to  frogs  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  louder  than  before, — ^enus 
irritaMle  vaJtum,  and  therefore  *  Socrates  in  Plato  adviseth  all 
his  friends,  "  that  respect  their  credits,  to  stand  in  awe  of 
poets,  for  they  are  terrible  fellows,  can  praise  and  dispraise 
as  they  see  cause."  Hinc  quam  sic  calamus  savior  ense, 
patet  The  prophet  David  complains,  Psalm  cxxiii.  4,  "  that 
his  soul  was  full  of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the 
despitefulness  of  the  proud,"  and  Psalm  Iv.  4,  "  for  the  voice 
of  the  wicked,  &c.,  and  their  hate ;  his  heart  trembled  within 
him,  and  the  terrors  of  death  came  upon  him ;  fear  and  hor- 
rible fear,"  «fec,  and  Psalm  Ixix.  20.  "  Rebuke  hath  broken 
my  heart,  and  I  am  full  of  heaviness."  Who  hath  not  like 
cause  to  complain,  and  is  not  so  troubled,  that  shall  fall  into 
the  mouths  of  such  men  ?  for  many  are  of  so  '  petulant  a 
spleen;  and  have  that  figure  Sarcasmus  so  often  in  their 
mouths,  so  bitter,  so  foolish,  as  ^  Baltasar  Castilio  notes  of 
them,  that  "  they  cannot  speak,  but  they  must  bite ; "  they 
had  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest;  and  what  company 
soever  they  come  in,  they  will  be  scoffing,  insulting  over 
their  inferiors,  especially  over  such  as  any  way  depend  upon 
them,  humouring,  misusing,  or  putting  gulleries  on  some  or 
other  till  they  have  made  by  their  humouring  or  gulling  *  ex 
stuko  insanum,  a  mope  or  a  noddy,  and  all  to  make  them* 
selves  merry : 

«  "  dummodo  risum 
Excatiat  sibi;  non  hie  cniqnam  parcit  amico;  ** 

iJoTfiis.inTitac!jtt8,graTl8Slm&  talitfit-  perandmn.          *  Petulant!    spleiie  ea- 

moeis  libelUs  nomen  suum  ad  Pasquilli  chinno.         *  Ourial.  lib.  2.    Ba  quorun- 

Btatuam   ftiisse   laceratum,  decreTitque  dam  est  inscitia,  ut  quoties  loqni,  totiea 

Ideo  statuam  demoliri,   &c.        ^  Plato,  mordere  Hcere  sibi  patent.                ft  Tei. 

lib.  18,  de  legibos.    Qui  existimationem  Bunuoh.              «  Hor.  ser.  lib.  2,  sat.  4- 

cnrant,  poetas  Te^-eaQtur,  quia  magnam  *^  Provided  he  can  only  excite  laughter, 

fim    habent    ad    laudandum   et  Titu-  he  spares  not  his  best  friend.** 
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Friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one,  to  make  a  fool  a 
madman,  b  their  sport,  and  the j  have  no  greater  felidtj  than 
to  scoff  and  deride  others ;  thej  must  sacrifice  to  the  god  of 
laughter,  with  them  in  ^  Apuleius,  once  a  day,  or  else  thej 
shall  be  melancholy  themselves;  they  care  not  how  they 
grind  and  misuse  others,  so  they  may  exhilarate  their  own 
persons*  Their  wits  indeed  serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose, 
to  make  sport,  to  break  a  scurrile  jest,  which  is  levisnmys 
ingenii  fructuij  the  froth  of  wit,  as  *  Tully  holds,  and  for  this 
they  are  often  applauded,  in  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren, 
stramineous,  dull  and  heavy,  here  lies  their  genius,  in  this 
they  alone  excel,  please  themselves  abd  others.  Leo  Deci- 
mus,  tliat  scoffing  pope,  as  Jovius  hath  registered  in  the 
Fourth  book  of  his  life,  took  an  extracMxlinary  delight  in  hit- 
mouring  of  silly  fellows,  and  to  put  gulleries  upon  them,  '  by 
commending  some,  persuading  others  to  this  or  that ; '  he 
made  ex  stoUdis  sttdtissimos,  et  mctxirn^  riiictUoSy  ex  stuUis 
insanos ;  soil  fellows,  stark  noddies ;  and  such  as  were  fool- 
ish, quite  mad  before  he  left  them.  One  memorable  exam- 
ple he  recites  there,  of  Turascomus  of  Parma,  a  musician 
that  was  so  humoured  by  Leo  Decimus,  and  Bibiena  his  seo» 
bnd  in  this  business,  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
most  excellent  skill  (who  was  indeed  a  ninny),  they  *  "  made 
him  set  foolish  songs,  and  invent  new  ridiculous  precepts, 
which  they  did  highly  commend,"  as  to  tie  his  arm  thai 
played  on  the  lute,  to  make  him  strike  a  sweeter  stroke, 
^  ^*  and  to  pull  down  the  Arras  hangings,  because  the  voice 
would  be  clearer,  by  reason  of  the  reverberation  of  the  walL** 
In  the  like  manner  they  persuaded  one  Baraballius  of  Caieta, 
that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Petrarch ;  would  have  him  to 
be  made  a  laureate  poet,  and  invite  all  his  friends  to  his  in- 
stalment ;  and  had  so  possessed  the  poor  man  with  a  conceit 
of  his  excellent  poetry,  that  when  some  of  his  more  discreet 
friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very  angry  with  them, 

i  Lib.  2.       *  De  omt.        *  Laud&ndo,    quaBdam  Mnsioes  pneoepta  commtntu*- 
«t  mint  lis  pertoactondo.  *  Bt  vana    tar,  &o.         &  Ut  rooes  nndis  pariettbut 

tnflalma  opinione,  inoredibiUa  ae  lidenda    UUmb,   fiiaTiiifl   ao    aontiua    reailirent 
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fUid  said  ^ "  they  enyied  his  honour  and  prosperity ; "  it  was 
strange  (saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man  of  sixty  years,  a 
venerable  and  grave  old  man,  so  gulled*  But  what  cannot 
such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  find  a  soft  creature,  on 
whom  they  may  work  ?  nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise,  or 
so  discreet,  that  may  not  be  humoured  in  this  kind,  especially 
if  some  excellent  wits  shall  set  upon  him;  he  that  mads 
others,  if  he  were  so  humoured,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as 
much  grieved  and  tormented ;  he  might  cry  with  him  in  the 
comedy,  Prok  Jupiter,  tu  homo  me  ctdigas  ad  insaniam.  For 
all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken ;  if  he  be  a  silly  soul, 
and  do  not  perceive  it,  'tis  well,  he  may  haply  make  others 
sport,  and  be  no  whit  troubled  himself;  but  if  he  be  appre- 
hensive of  his  folly,  and  take  it  to  heart,  then  it  torments  him 
worse  than  any  lash;  a  bitter  jest,  a  slander,  a  calumny, 
pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or  injury 
whatsoever ;  leviter  enim  volat  (it  flies  swiftly),  as  Bernard 
of  an  arrow,  sed  graviter  vvlnerat  (but  wounds  deeply),  es- 
pecially if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  virulent  tongue,  ^  it  cuts 
(saith  David)  like  a  two-edged  sword.  They  shoot  bitter 
words  as  arrows,"  Psalm  Ixiv.  8.  "And  they  smote  with 
their  tongues,"  Jer.  xviii.  18,  and  that  so  hard,  that  they 
leave  an  incurable  wound  behind  them.  Many  men  are 
undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  dejected,  that  they  are 
never  to  be  recovered;  and  of  all  other  men  living,  those 
which  are  actually  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most 
sensible  (as  being  suspicious,  choleric,  apt  to  mistake)  and 
impatient  of  an  injury  in  that  kind  ;  they  aggravate,  and  so 
meiditate  continually^  of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive,  not 
to  be  removed  till  time  wear  it  out  Although  they  perad- 
yenture  that  so  scoff,  do  it  alone  in  mirth  and  merriment, 
and  hold  it  optimum  cdiend  frai  insanid,  an  excellent  thing 
to  enjoy  another  man's  madness ;  yet  they  must  know,  that 
it  is  a  mortal  sin  (as  ^Thomas  holds),  and  as  the  prophet 

1 1mmortalitati  et  glorto  sun  prorsus  invidentes.        *  2,  2dflD  qiueat.  76.    Irri- 
ilo  mortale  peooatom. 
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*  DaAid  denouncett,  "  they  that  use  it,  shall  never  dwell  in 
God's  tabernacle." 

Such  scurrilous  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore,  ought 
not  at  all  t(5  be  used ;  especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that 
are  in  misery,  or  any  way  distressed ;  for  to  such,  arumtM- 
rum  incrementa  sunt,  they  multiply  grief,  and  as  ^he  per- 
ceived. In  muUis  pudor^  in  mulHs  iracundia,  Sfc,  many  are 
ashamed,  many  vexed,  angered,  and  there  is  no  greater  cause 
or  furtherer  of  melancholy.  Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  Sixth 
book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  story  to  this  purpose,  of 
Uladislaus,  the  second  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius, 
earl  of  Shrine;  they  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were  en- 
forced to  lodge  in  a  poor  cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed, 
Uladislaus  told  the  earl  in  jest,  that  his  wife  lay  softer  with 
the  abbot  of  Shrine ;  he  not  able  to  contain,  replied,  M  tua 
cum  DabessOy  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a  gallant  young 
gentleman  in  the  court,  whom  Christina  the  queen  loved. 
Tetigit  id  dictum  Principis  animum,  these  words  of  his  so 
galled  the  prince,  that  he  was  long  after  tristis  et  cogitabunduSy 
very  sad  and  melancholy  for  many  months ;  but  they  were 
the  earl's  utter  undoing ;  for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she 
persecuted  him  to  death.  Sophia  the  empress,  Justinian's 
wife,  broke  a  bitter  jest  upon  Narsetes  the  eunuch,  a  famous 
captain  then  disquieted  for  an  overthrow  which  he  lately  had : 
that  he  was  fitter  for  a  distaff  and  to  keep  women  company, 
than  to  wield  a  sword,  or  to  be  general  of  an  army ;  but  it 
cost  her  dear,  for  he  so  far  distasted  it,  that  he  went  forthwith 
to  the  adverse  part,  much  troubled  in  his  thoughts,  caused 
the  Lombards  to  rebel,  and  thence  procured  many  miseries 
to  the  commonwealth.  Tiberius  the  emperor  withheld  a  leg- 
acy from  the  people  of  Rome,  which  his  predecessor  Augus- 
tus had  lately  given,  and  perceiving  a  fellow  round  a  dead 
corse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know  wherefore  he  did  so ;  the 
fellow  replied,  that  he  wished  the  departed  soul  to  signify  to 
Augustus,  the  commons  of  Rome  were  yet  unpaid ;  for  this 

1  Pial.  XT.  8.       *  Balthasar  OastUio,  lib.  2,  de  anUca 
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bitter  jest  the  emperor  caused  him  forthwith  to  be  slain,  and 
carry  the  news  himself.  For  this  reason,  all  those  that 
otherwise  approve  of  jests  in  some  cases,  and  facete  compan- 
ions, (as  who  doth  not?)  let  them  laugh  and  be  merry,  rum- 
pofUur  et  iUa  Godro^  'tis  laudable  and  fit,  those  yet  will  by  no 
means  admit  them  in  their  companies,  that  are  any  way  in- 
clined to  this  malady ;  non  jocandum  cum  Us  qui  miseri  sunty 
€t  €Brumn(m,  no  jesting  with  a  discontented  person,  'Tis  Cas- 
tillo's caveat,  *  Jo.  Pontanus,  and  ^  Galateus,  and  every  good 

man's, 

**  Play  with  me,  but  hurt  me  not: 
Jest  with  me,  but  shame  me  not." 

Comitas  is  a  virtue  between  rusticity  and  scurrility,  two  ex- 
tremes, as  affability  is  between  flattery  and  contention,  it 
must  not  exceed ;  but  be  still  accompanied  with  that  *  dj3Ad/3eia 
or  innocency,  qua  nemini  nocet,  omnem  injurue  oUationem 
abhorrens,  hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  offer  of  injury.  Though 
a  man  be  liable  to  such  a  jest  or  obloquy,  have  been  over- 
seen, or  committed  a  foul  fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or 
humanity  to  upbraid,  to  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  offence, 
or  to  scoff*  at  such  a  one ;  'tis  an  old  axiom,  iurpis  in  reum 
omnis  exprobratio.*  I  speak  not  of  such  as  generally  tax  vice, 
Barclay,  Gentilis,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Fishcartus,  &c,  the 
Varronists  and  Lucians  of  our  time,  satirists,  epigrammatists, 
comedians,  apologists,  &c,  but  such  as  personate,  rail,  scoff 
calumniate,  perstringe  by  name,  or  in  presence  offend ; 

4  "  Ludit  qui  stolidA  procacitate, 
Ihod  est  Sestius  ille  sed  caballus;  ** 

Tis  horse-play  this,  and  those  jests  (as  he  *  saith)  "  are  no 
better  than  injuries,"  biting  jests,  mordentes  et  aculeeUi,  they 
are  poisoned  jests,  leave  a  sting  behind  them,  and  ought  not 
to  be  used. 

1  De  sermone,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.         *  Fol.  *  Mart.  lib.  1,  epiff.  86.        ^  Tales  joei  ab 

56.    <}alateiu.          >  Tully  Tnse.  qiUBSt.  ii^nriis  non  poaant  diaoerni.    Qalatona, 

•  '^Bvery  raproach  uttered  against  one  fo.  66. 
already   condemned   is   mean-spirited." 
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l<<  Set  not  fhy  foot  to  make  the  blind  to  fall; 
Nor  wUfully  offend  thy  weaker  brother: 
Nor  wound  the  dead  with  thy  tongue's  bitter  gall, 
Neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  fall  of  other." 

If  &ese  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease 
and  quietness  than  we  have,  less  melancholy;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  we  study  to  misuse  each  other,  how  to  sting  and 
gall,  like  two  fighting  boors,  bending  idl  our  fbroe  and  wit, 
friends,  fortune,  to  crucify  *  one  another's  souls ;  by  means  of 
which,  there  is  little  content  and  charity,  much  viruleocy^ 
hatred,  malice,  and  disquietness  among  us. 

SuBSEOT.  y. — Lo8$  of  Lihertyy  Servitude,  Imprisonment,  haw 
they  cause  Melancholy. 

To  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I  may  weU  annex  loss  of 
liberty,  servitude,  or  imprisonment,  which  to  s(Hne  persons  is 
as  great  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest  Though  they  have  aH 
things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  their  use,  fair  walks 
and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries;  good  fare  and  diet, 
and  all  things  correspondent,  yet  they  are  not  content,  be- 
cause they  are  confined,  may  not  come  and  go  at  their  pleas- 
ure, have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  '  aUend  quadrdj  at 
another  man's  table  and  command.  As  it  is  ^  in  meats^  so  it 
is  in  all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports;  let  them  be 
never  so  pleasant,  commodious,  wholesome,  so  good;  yet 
omnium  rerum  est  satietas,  there  is  a  loathing  satiety  of  all 
things.  The  children  of  Israel  were  tired  with  manna,  it  is 
irksome  to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  in 
his  kennel,  they  are  weary  of  it  They  are  happy,  it  is  true, 
and  have  all  things,  to  another  man's  judgment,  that  heart 
can  wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can  desire,  bona  H  stm 
ndrint ;  yet  they  loathe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  jKresent: 
Est  natura  hominum  novitatis  avida  ;  men's  nature,  is  still 
desirous  of  news,  variety,  delights ;  and  our  wandering  affec- 

1  Pybrao  in  his  Qaadralnt,  87.  *  Ego  mm  est  aliena  Tf  rere  quadra.  Jot. 
hujus  misera  &tuitate  et  dementia  con-  ^  CrambsB  bis  ooctSB.  Vit»  me  redde  i»i« 
fiictor.    TuU.  ad  Attic.  U.  11.        SMiae-    ori. 
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tions  are  so  irregular  in  this  kind,  that  they  must  change, 
though  it  must  be  to  the  worst  Bachelors  must  be  married, 
and  married  men  would  be  bachelors  ;  they  do  not  love  their 
own  wives,  though  otherwise  fair,  wise,  virtuous,  and  well 
qualified,  because  they  are  theirs ;  our  present  estate  is  still 
the  worst,  we  cannot  endure  one  course  of  life  long,  et  quod 
modo  vovercUy  odit,  one  calling  long,  esse  in  honore  juvat,  mox 
dispUcet;  one  place  long,  ^Homae  Tybur  amo,  ventoso  Tyh- 
ure  Romam,  that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  con- 
ti3nm.  Hoc  quosdam  agit  ad  mortem  (saith  *  Seneca)  quod 
proposita  stspe  mutando  in  eadem  revohmntur,  el  nan  relin- 
quunt  novitati  locum :  Fastidio  coepit  esse  vita,  et  ipsus  mun- 
dus,  et  subit  iUud  rapidissimarum  deliciaru^m,  Quousque 
eadem  f  this  alone  kills  many  a  man,  that  they  are  tied  to  the 
same  still,  as  a  horse  in  a  mill,  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  they  run 
round,  without  alteration  or  news,  their  life  groweth  odious, 
the  world  loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth  their  furious 
delights,  what  ?  still  the  same  ?  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Solo- 
mon, that  had  experience  of  all  worldly  delights  and  pleasure, 
confessed  as  much  of  themselves;  what  they  most  desired, 
was  tedious  at  last,  and  that  their  lust  could  never  be  satis- 
fied, all  was  vanity  and  affliction  of  mind. 

Now  if  it  be  death  itself,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with 
one  kind  of  sport,  dieted  with  one  dish,  tied  to  one  place ; 
though  they  have  all  things  otherwise  as  they  can  desire,  and 
are  in  heaven  to  another  man's  opinion,  what  misery  and  dis- 
content shall  they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison 
itself?  Qiiod  tristius  morte,  in  servitute  vivendum,  as  Her- 
molaus  told  Alexander  in  ^Curtius,  worse  than  death  is 
bondage :  *hoc  dnimo  scito  omnes  fortes  ut  mortem  sermtuti 
anteponant,  All  brave  men  at  arms  (Tully  holds)  are  so 
affected.  ^  Equidem  ego  is  sum  qui  servitvtem  extremum 
omnium  mahrum  esse  arbitror :  I  am  he  (saith  Boterus)  that 
account    servitude    the    extremity  of  misery.      And    what 

1  Hor.       2  De  ttanqnUl.  animse.  27.       >  Ub.  8.       *  Tallius  Lepido,  Fua.  10 
Boterus,  1. 1,  polit.  cap.  4 
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calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with  those  hard  task- 
masters,  in  gold-mines  (like  those  30,000  ♦  Indian  slaves  at 
Potosi,  in  Peru),  tin-mines,  lead-mines,  stone-quarries,  coal- 
pits, like  so  many  mouldwarps  under  ground,  condemned  to 
the  galleys,  to  perpetual  drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and  stripes, 
without  all  hope  of  delivery?  How  are  those  women  in 
Turkey  affected,  that  most  part  of  the  year  come  not  abroa<l ; 
those  Italian  and  Spanish  dames,  that  are  mewed  up  like 
hawks,  and  locked  up  by  their  jealous  husbands?  how 
tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  stoves  and  caves  half  a  year 
together  ?  as  in  Iceland,  Muscovy,  or  under  the  *  pole  itself, 
where  they  have  six  months'  perpetual  night  Nay,  what 
misery  and  discontent  do  they  endure,  that  are  in  prison  ? 
They  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things  at  once,  good  air, 
good  diet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  &c,  that  are 
bound  in  chains  all  day  long,  suffer  hunger,  and  (as  ^  Lucian 
describes  it)  ^  must  abide  that  filthy  stink,  and  rattling  of 
chains,  bowlings,  pitiful  outcries,  that  prisoners  usually  make ; 
these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intolerable/'  They 
lie  nastily  among  toads  and  frogs  in  a  dark  dungeon,  in  their 
own  dung,  in  pain  of  body,  in  pain  of  soul,  as  Joseph  did. 
Psalm  cv.  18,  "  They  hurt  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  the  iron 
entered  his  soul."  They  live  solitary,  alone,  sequestered 
from  all  company  but  heart-eating  melancholy ;  and  for  want 
of  meat,  must  eat  that  bread  of  affliction,  prey  upon  them 
selves.  Well  might 'Arculanus  put  long  imprisonment  for 
a  cause,  especially  to  such  as  have  lived  jovially,  in  all  sen- 
suality and  lust,  upon  a  sudden  are  estranged  and  debarred 
from  all  manner  of  pleasures :  as  were  Huniades,  Edward, 
and  Richard  II.,  Valerian  the  Emperor,  Bajazet  the  Turk. 
If  it  be  irksome  to  miss  our  ordinary  companions  and  repast 
for  once  a  day,  or  an  hour,  what  shall  it  be  to  lose  them  for- 
ever ?     If  it  be  so  great  a  delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and  to 

*  Laet.  deecriBt.  Americas.      i  If  there  vincitur,  ad  has  miseriaa  aocidit  corporis 

be  any  inhabitants.        >  In  Tazari.    In-  ftetor,  strepitus  ejulantium,  somni  breH* 

terdln  quidem  coUnm  Tinctam  est,  et  ma-  tas.  haec  omnia  pUtn^  molesta  et  intolenb- 

nus  constricta,  nocia  Tert  totum  comas  bilia.        '  In  9  Khadt. 
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enjoy  that  variety  of  objects  the  world  affords ;  what  misery 
and  discontent  must  it  needs  bring  to  him,  that  shall  now  bo 
cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fall  from 
heaven  to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a  sudden,  how  shall  he 
be  perplexed,  what  shall  become  of  him  ?  ^  Robert  Duke  of 
Normandy  being  imprisoned  by  his  youngest  brother  Henry  I^ 
ah  iUo  die  inconsolabili  dolore  in  carcere  contahuit,  saith  Mat^ 
thew  Paris,  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with  griefi 
•Jugurtha  that  generous  captain,  "brought  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  and  after  imprisoned,  through  aaguish  of  his  soul, 
and  melancholy,  died."  *  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the 
second  man  from  King  Stephen,  (he  that  built  that  famous 
castle  of  *  Devizes  in  Wiltshire,)  was  so  tortured  in  prison 
with  hunger,  and  all  those  calamities  accompanying  such  men, 
*w<  vivere  noluerit,  mori  nescient,  he  would  not  live,  and  could 
not  die,  between  fear  of  death,  and  torments  of  life.  Francis, 
King  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  V.,  ad  mortem 
fere  melancholicus,  saith  Guicciardini,  melancholy  almost  to 
death,  and  that  in  an  instant  But  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  needs  no  further  illustration. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Poverty  and  Want,  Gattses  of  Melancholy. 

Poverty  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  unwel- 
come guests,  so  much  abhorred  of  all  men,  that  I  may  not 
omit  to  speak  of  them  apart.  Poverty,  although  (if  consid- 
ered aright,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  and 
contented  man)  it  be  donum  Dei,  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to 
heaven,  as  ^  Chrysostom  calls  it,  God's  gift,  the  mother  of 
modesty,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  riches  (as  shall  be 
shown  in  his  •  place),  yet  as  it  is  esteemed  in  the  world's  cen- 
sure, it  is  a  most  odious  calling,  vile  and  base,  a  severe  tor- 
ture, summum  scdus,  a  most  intolerable  burden  ;  we  ^  shun  it 

1  William  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son.  tse  tormenta,  &c.              s  T^es,  hodie. 

*  Sallust.   Bomam  triompho  ductus  tan-  «  Seneca.      &  Com.  ad  Hebrseos.      o  Part, 

demque  In  carcerem  conjectus.  animi  do-  2  Sect.  8,  Memb.  8.          7  Quern  ut  diffl- 

lore  periit.        >  Camden  in  Wiltsh.  mise-  cilem  morbum  pneris  tradere  formida* 

rum  senem  ita  fiune  et  calamitatibus  fai  mus.    Plat, 
carcere  fl^t,  inter  mortis  metum,  et  Ti- 
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aU,  cane  pefns  et  angue  (worse  than  a  dog  or  a  snake),  we 
abhor  the  name  of  it,  *  Paupertas  fugitur,  totoqtte  arcessitur 
orbe,  as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  miseries,  cares,  woes^ 
labours,  and  grievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we 
will  take  anj  pains, — extremos  currit  mercator  -ad  JndoSy 
we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  no  creek  of  the  world  un- 
searched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives ;  we  will 
dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  the  bowels  of  the  earthy 
t  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through 
all  five  zones,  and  both  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  we  will 
turn  parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  ourselves,  swear  and  lie, 
damn  our  bodies  and  souls,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal, 
rob,  murder,  rather  than  endure  this  insufferable  yoke  of 
poverty,  which  doth  so  tyrannize,  crucify,  and  generally  de* 
press  us. 

For  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men  most  part 
esteemed  according  to  their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are 
rich :  {  Ubique  tanti  quisque  quantum  kalmt  fidt  If  he 
be  likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but 
he  ?  In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no  matter 
how  he  gets  it,  of  what  parentage,  how  qualified,  how  virtu- 
ously endowed,  or  villanously  inclined ;  let  him  be  a  bawd,  a 
gripe,  an  usurer,  a  villain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a  wretch, 
§  Lucian's  tyrant,  "  on  whom  you  may  look  with  less  security 
than  on  the  sun ; "  so  that  he  be  rich  (and  liberal  withal)  he 
shall  be  honoured,  admired,  adored,  reverenced,  and  highly 
1  magnified.  "The  rich  is  had  in  reputation  because  of  his 
goods,"  Eccl.  X.  31.  He  shall  be  befriended :  "  for  riches  gather 
many  friends,**  Prov.  xix.  4, — muUos  numerahit  amtcos,  all 
'happiness  ebbs  and  flows  with  his  money.  He  shall  be  ac- 
counted a  gracious  lord,  a  Mecaenas,  a  benefactor,  a  wise,  dis- 
creet, a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  fortunate  man,  of  a  generous 

•  Lucan,  1. 1.    t  As  in  the  sllTer  minei  pulchris  Divitiis-  parent.    Hor.  Ser.  1.  2, 

at  Friburgh  in  Germany.    Fines  Mori-  Sat.  8.    Clarns  eris,  fortis,  Justus,  sa^d* 

son.         t  Euripides.  (  Tom.  4,  dial,  ens,  etiam  rex-    Et  qnioquid  yolet.  Hor. 

minore  perioulo  solem  quam  huno  defixis  *  Et  genus,  et  fbrmam,  regina  peounia  do- 

oculis  licet  intueri.        i  Omnis  enim  res,  nat.    Money  adds  spirits,  ooniage,  fre. 
virtufl,  fiama,  decus,  divina  liumanaque 
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spirit,  PuUus  Jovisy  et  gaUiiMB  fllius  affxB  ;  a  hopefiil,  a  good 
man,  a  virtuous,  honejst  man.  QuandA>  ego  te  Junoniumpue' 
rifim  et  mcUrispartum  vere,aureum^  as  ^  Tally  said, of  Octavia- 
nus,  while  he  was  adopted  Caesar,  and  an  heir,  ^apparent  of 
60  grc^  a  monarchy,  he  was  a  goldea  child.  All  "honour, 
ojices,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets  are  put 
upon  him,  omnes  omnia  honq,  dioere  ;^all  men's  eyes  are  upon 
him,  Grod  bless  his  good  worship,  his  honour,  *  every  man 
speaks  well  of  him,  every  man  presents  him,  seeks  and  sues 
to  him  for  his  love,  favour,  and  protection,  to  serve  him,  be* 
long  unto  him,  every  man  riseth  to  him,  as  to  Themistocles  in 
the  Olympics,  if  he  speak,  as  of  Herod,  Vox  Dei,  non  homi- 
nis,  the  voice  of  Grod,  not  of  man  All  the  graces.  Veneres, 
pleasures,  elegances  attend  him,  ^  golden,  fortune  accompanies 
and  lodgeth  with  him ;  and  as  to  those  Roman  emperors,  is 
placed  in  his  chamber. 

•  f*  Sepura  naviget  aura, 
Fortunamque  suo  temperet  arbitrio:  " 

he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his 
pleasure,  jovial  days,  splendour  and  magnificence,  sweet  mu- 
sic, dainty  fare,  the  good  things,  and  fat  of >  the  land,  fine 
clothes,  rich  attires,  soil  b^s,  down  pillows  are  at  his  oom^ 
mand,  all  the  world  labours  for  him,  thousands  of  artificers 
are  his  slaves  tf>  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him ; 
♦  Divines  (for  Pythia  Philippisat),  lawyers,  physicians,  phi- 
losophers, scholars  are  bis,  wholly  devote  to  his  service. 
Every  man  seeks  his  ^acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match 
with  him,  though  he  be  an  oaf,  a  ninny,  a  monster,  a  goose- 
cap,  uxorem  ducat  Danaen;\  when  and  whom  he  will,  kunc 
optant  generum  Rex  et  Regina ^he  is  an  excellent  *  match 

i  Epist.  alt.  ad  Atticnm.  *  Our  cubicnlis  leponi  solita.    Julius  Oapitoli»> 

young  master,  a  fine  towardly  gentleman,  nus,  vita  Antonini.  ^Petronius. 

God  bless  him,  and  hopeftil ;  why  ?  he  is  *  Theologi  opulentis  adluerent.  Jnrispe- 

heir  apparent  to  the  rirht  worshipful,  to  riti  peouniosis,  literati  nummosis,  liberal- 

the  right  honourable,  &c.  3  0  num-  ibus  artifices.  7  Multi  ilium  Juyenes, 

mi,  nummi :  yobis  huno  prsestat  bono-  multse  petlere  puellss.  t  "  He  may 

rem.       *  Exinde  sapere  eum  omnes  dici-  have  DanacS  to  wife."        ^  Bammodo  sit 

mus,  ao  qulsque  fortunam  habet.  Plant.,  dives,  barbams  illo  placet 
Paeud.           6  Aurea  fortuna,  principum 
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for  my  son,  ray  daughter,  my  niece,  &c.  Quicquid  calcaverti 
hicy  Rosa  Jiet,  let  him  go  whither  he  will,  tiiimpets  sound, 
bells  ring,  &c,  all  happiness  attends  him,  every  man  is  will- 
ing to  entertain  him,  he  sups  in  ^Apollo  wheresoever  he 
comes ;  what  preparation  is  made  for  his  ^  entertainment  I  fish 
and  fowl,  spices  and  perfumes,  all  that  sea  and  land  affords. 
What  cookery,  masking^mirth  to  exhilarate  his  person  ! 

•  ^  Da  Trebio,  pone  ad  Trebium,  vis  firater  ab  illis 
Ilibua? 

What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of  ? 

*  **  dalcia  poma, 
£t  qaoscnnque  feret  cultos  tibi  fUndus  honores. 
Ante  Larem,  gastet  venerabilior  Lare  dives.** 

•*  Sweet  apples,  and  whate'er  thy  fields  afford. 
Before  thy  Gods  be  served,  let  serve  thy  Lord.*' 

What  sport  will  your  honour  have  ?  hawking,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, fowling,  bulls,  bears,  cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tumblers, 
fiddlers,  jesters,  &c,  they  are  at  your  good  worship's  com- 
mand. Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  terraces,  galleries, 
cabinets,  pleasant  walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at 
hand :  ^  in  aureta  lac,  vtnum  in  argenteis,  adolescenhdcB  ad 
nutum  specioscB,  wine,  wenches,  &c.,  a  Turkish  paradise,  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  Though  he  be  a  silly  soft  fellow,  and 
scarce  have  common  sense,  yet  if  he  be  bom  to  fortunes  (as  I 
have  said),  ^jure  hcereditario  sapere  jvhetur,  he  must  have 
honour  and  office  in  his  course  :  ^Nemo  nisi  dives  hovKxre  dig- 
nus  (Ambros.  offic.  21,)  none  so  worthy  as  himself;  he  shall 
have  it,  atgns  esto  quicquid  Servius  aut  Labeo.  Get  money 
enough  and  command  f  kingdoms,  provinces,  armies,  hearts, 
hands,  and  affections ;  thou  shalt  have  popes,  patriarchs  to  be 
thy  chaplains  and  parasites;  thou  shalt  have  (Tamerlane- 
like) kings  to  di-aw  thy  coach,  queens  to  be  thy  laundresses, 


1  Pint,  in  Lncnllo,  a  rich  chamber  so  elad  stmt  animis,  lofty  spirits,  brave  men 
called.        «  Panis  pane  melior.        «  Jnr.  at  arms;  all  rich  men  are  generous,  con- 
Sat.  6.        *  Hor.  Sat.  5,  lib.  2.         <  Bo-  ra  eous.  &c.           t  Numm  as  ait  pro  ro# 
bemus  de  Tnrcls  et  Bredenbach.       &  Eu-  nubat  Comubia  Romas, 
phormio.              *  Qui  peouniam  habent. 
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emperors  thy  footstools,  build  more  towns  and  cities  than 
great  Alexander,  Babel  towers,  pyramids,  and  mausolean 
tombs,  &c,  command  heaven  and  earth,  and  tell  the  world  it 
is  thy  vassal,  auro  emitur  diadema,  argerUo  caelum  pandituvy 
devKwriiLS  philosophum  conducit,  nummusjus  cpyit,  oholus  lite" 
ratum  pascit,  metaUum  samtatem  conciliate  ces  amicos  conffhUt" 
nat,  *  And  therefore  not  without  good  cause,  John  de 
Medicis,  that  rich  Florentine,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed, calling  his  sons,  Cosmo  and  Laurence,  before  him, 
amongst  other  sober  sajings,  repeated  this,  animo  quieto  dt- 
gredior,  qtwd  vos  sanos  et  divites post  me  rdinqtuzm,  "It  doth 
me  good  to  think  yet,  though  I  be  dying,  that  I  shall  leave 
you,  my  children,  sound  and  rich : "  for  wealth  sways  all.  It 
is  not  with  us,  as  amongst  those  Lacedemonian  senators  of 
Lycurgus  in  Plutarch, "  He  preferred  that  deserved  best,  was 
most  virtuous  and  worthy  of  the  place,  *not  swiftness,  or 
strength,  or  wealth,  or  friends  carried  it  in  those  days  ; "  but 
inter  optimos  optimtis,  inter  temperantes  temperantissimtis,  the 
most  temperate  and  best  We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in 
contemplation,  all  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  rich  men  domi- 
neer, do  what  they  list,  and  are  privileged  by  their  greatness. 
*They  may  freely  trespass,  and  do  as  they  please,  no  man 
dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  -much  as  mutter  against  them, 
there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it,  they  may  securely  do  it,  live 
after  their  own  laws,  and  for  their  money  get  pardons,  indul- 
gences, redeem  their  souls  from  purgatory  and  hell  itself, — 
clausum  possidet  area  Jovetn.  Let  them  be  epicures,  or 
atheists,  libertines,  machiavelians  (as  they  often  are),  * "  ^ 
quamvis  perjurus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus^  they  may  go  to 
heaven  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  if  they  will  themselves, 
they  may  be  canonized  for  saints,  they  shall  be  *  honourably 


•'*/  Jiadem  is  parchMed  with  gold;  certamen,  non  inter  celeres  eelerrimo, 

rilTer  opens  the  way  to  heayen ;  philoeo-  non   inter   robustos   robiutissimo,   &c. 

phy  may  be  hired  for  a  penny;  money  «  Quicquid  libet  licet.           *  Hor.  Sat.  6, 

controls  justice  ;  one  obolus  satisfies  a  lib.  2.           *  Cum  moritnr  diyes  concur- 

man  of  letters;  precious  metal  procures  runt  undique  ciyes:  Pauperis  ad  fUnua 

hen]  th ;  wealth  attaches  Mends.''    i  Non  yix  est  ex  miUibus  vnua 
fuit  apud  mortales   ullum  ezoellentias 
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interred  in  roausolean^tombsy  commended  by  poets^  registered 
in  histories,  hare  temples  and  statues  erected  to  their  names, 
•^  manibus  %Ui$-''rnasoevU'ua'  vioUe, — If  he  be  bountifol  is 
his  lifey  and  liberal  at  his  death,  he  shall  have  one  to  swear, 
89  he  did  by  Claodins.  the  Emperor  in  Tacitas,  be  saw  Ini 
sool  go  to  heaven^  and  bevmis^mblj  laniented  at  his  funeraL 
Amhubmarum  coUej^a,  Sfa.  IHmaUioms  topania  in  Petronius 
reetd  in  ccdumtabHt,  weaa^  right  to  hearen;.  a  base  quean, 
^^  thou  wouldst  h£vre  scorned  once  in  thy  misery  to  have  a 
penny  irom  her;**,  and  whji?,  mocUo  nummos  metik,  she 
measured  her  money  by  ^ebasheL  These  prerogatives  do 
not  usually  beioog.to  rich  men,  but  to  sndi  as  are  most  part 
teeming  rich,  let  ium  have  but  a  good  ^outside,  be  carries  it, 
and  •shall  be  adored  to  a  god,  as  '.Cyrus  was  amongst  the 
Persians,  oh  tplendidhim  a^pparaium,  for  his  gay  attires;  now 
most  men  are  esteemed  according  to  ^eir  clothes.  In  our 
gullish  times,  whom  you  perad venture  in  modesty  would  givB 
]^ac6  to,  as  bemg  deceived  by  his  habit,  and  presamir^  1^ 
some  great  worshipful  man,  believe  it,  if  you  shall  examine 
his  estate,  he  will  likdy  be  proved  a  serving-man  of  no  great 
note,  my  lad/s  tailor,  his  lordship's  barber,  or  some  sudi 
gull,  a  Fastidius  Brisk,  l^r  Petronel  Flash,  a  mere  outside. 
Only  iMs  respect  is  given  himy  that  wheresoever  he  comes, 
he  may  call  for  what  he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  ^s 
outward  habit 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be.po(»,  Prov.  xv.  15,  '^  all  his 
days  are  miserable,"  he  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected 
and  forsaken,  poor*  in  purse,  poor  in  spirit ;  *|>roM^  rc»  wM$ 
fiaitf  ita  et  animas  $e  hahet ;  *  money  gives  life  and  souL 
Though  he  be  honest,  wise,  learned,  well-deserving,  noble  by 
birth,  and  of  excellent  good  parts;  yet  in  that  he  is  poor, 
unlikely  to  rise,  come  to  honour,  office  or  good  means,  he  is 
contemned,  neglected,  ,^*u«^a  sapit,  inter  litenu  esurit  amicus^ 

1  Bt  modo  quid  fait  Ignosoat  mihi  be  a  gentleman.  >  Est  sangnis  atone 

genins   tuns,  noluissee   de  mann  ^s  spiritos  peonnia  mortalibns.       *  Buripi* 

nnmmos  accipere.    >  He  that  wean  sUk,  dee.       ft  Xenophon.  Oyropsed.  1.  8. 
latin,  relyet,  and  gold  laoe,  most  i 
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molestus,  * "  If  he  speak^  what  babbler  is  this  ?  **  Ecclud. 
his  nobility  without  wealth,  is  ^prcjecta  vilior  alg «,  and  he 
not  iesteemed :  nos  vUes  pvUinati  infelieibus  ovisj  if  once  pocnr 
we  are  metamorphosed  in  an  instant,  base  slaves,  villains,  and 
yila:  drudges ;  'for  to  be  poor,  is  to  be  a  knave^  a  fooU  a 
wretch,  a  wicked,  an /odious  fellow,  a  common  eyesore,  eay 
poor  and  say  all ;  they  are  bom  to  labour,  to  misery^  to  carry 
burdens  like  juments,  pistum  stercus  oomedere  with  Ulysses's 
ocmipanioi^  and  as  Okremilus  objected  in  Aristophanes^ 
^adUnk  lingere,  lick  salt,  to  ^npty  jakes,  fey  channels,  *  carry 
oat^  dirt  and  dunghills^  sweep  chimneys,  rub  horse-heels,  &c 
I  gay  nothing  of  Turks,  galley-slaves,  which  are  bought  •  and 
sold  like  juments,^  or  those  African  negroes,  or  poor  ^  Indian 
drudges,  qui  indies  hinc  vnde  deferendis  onerihus  occumlnmti 
nam  quod  apud  tws  boveset  asini  vekunt,  trahunt,  S^c.  *  Id 
omne  miseUis  Indis,  they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and  though  erst 
spruce^  BOW  rusty  and  squalid,  because  poor^^  vmmundcu  Jbr>» 
tunas  €Bquym  est  squahrem  sequi,  it  is  oi^dinarily  so.  ^^  Others 
eat  to  live^  but  they  live  to  drudge,"  ^^servilis  et  miseragena 
mhii  recusare.  audet^^ a. servile  generatioDy  that  dare  refase  no 

task. ^^^Bims  tUy  Dromo^cape  hoc  JiabeUum,  ventulum 

kine  facito  dum  lavamus,*'  sirrah,  blow  wind  upoa  us  while 
we  wash,  and  bid  your  fellow  get  him  up  betimes  in  the 
morning,  be  it  feir  or  foul,  he  shall  run  fi%^  miles  afoot  to* 
morrow,  to  carry  me  a  letter  to  my  mistress,  Soda  dd  pistrvf 
num,  Socia  shall  tarry  at  home  and  grind  malt  ail  day  long^» 
Tristan  thresh.  Thus  are  they  commanded,  being  indeed 
some  ei  them  as  so  many  footstools  for  rich  men  to  tread  (m^ 
blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horseback,  or  fis  *^  "  walls  for  them 
to  piss  <m.^    They  are  comrnonly  such  people,  rude^  silly, 

iln  tenoi  ntra  est  fiicnndia  panno.  pelled  to  carry  from  place  to  place;  for 

Jttt.   '    >HDr.  *' more  vorthleto  than  ret  ^ej  carry  and  draw  the  loads  whi6h 

Jected  weeds.''      3  Egere  est  offendere,  et  oxen   and  asses    formerly   used,"    &e. 

mdigere  scdestmn    esse.     Sat.   Menlp.  sipiaatns.        ^  Leo  Alfer,  ea.  nit.  1.  X^ 

*  Plant,  act.  4.  >  Nullum  tarn  barba-  ednnt  non  nt  bene  viyant,  sed  nt  fbrtiter 
ttun.  tarn  Tile  mnnus  est,  quod  non  In-  laborent.*,  Heinslns.  loMnnster  de 
benessbnft   obire   velit  gens    vilissima.  rusticls  Germanise,  Cosmog.  cap.  27,  Ub. 

*  Lausins,  ofat.  in  Hispaniam.        ^  Laet.  &       u  Ter.  Eunuch       ^>  Pauper  pariflt 
descript.   Ameiicae.          *"Who   dally  IhotuB,  quem  canicu  se  commingant. 
bint  beneath  the  burdens  they  are  com- 
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superstitious  idiots,  nasty,  unclean,  lousj,  poor,  dejected, 
slavishly  humble ;  and  as  ^  Leo  Afer  observes  of  the  com- 
monalty of  Africa,  natura  viliores  sunt,  nee  apud  stios  dtwes 
majore  in  precio  quam  si  canes  essent:  *base  by  nature, 
and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs,  miseram,  laboriosam,  calami 
itosam  viiam  agunt^  et  inopem^  infielicem,  mdiares  cuinis, 
ut  e  hrutis  plane  natos  dicas  ;  no  learning,  no  knowledge,  no 
civility,  scarce  common  sense,  nought  but  barbarism  amongst 
them,  helluino  mare  vtvunt,  neque  calceos  gestant,  neque  vestesj 
like  rogues  and  vagabonds,  they  go  barefooted  and  bare- 
legged,  the  soles  of  their  feet  being  as  hard  as  horse-hoofs, 
as  '  Radzivilus  observed  at  Damietta  in  Eg3rpt,  leading  a 
laborious,  miserable,  wretched,  unhappy  life,  *"like  beasts 
and  juments,  if  not  worse ; "  (for  a  '  Spaniard  in  Incatan, 
sold  three  Indian  boys  for  a  cheese,  and  a  hundred  negro 
slaves  for  a  horse)  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  summum 
bonum  a  pot  of  ale.  There  is  not  any  slavery  which  these 
villains  will  not  undergo,  inter  iUos  plerique  latrinas  evacuanty 
alii  cvUnariam  curanty  alii  stalmlarios  agunt,  urinatores,  et  id 
genus  similia  exercerU,  Sfc,  like  those  people  that  dwell  in  the 
•  Alps,  chimney-sweepers,  jakes-farmers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant 
rogues,  they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet  cannot  get  clothes  to 
put  on,  or  bread  to  eat  For  what  can  filthy  poverty  give 
else,  but  '  beggary,  fulsome  nastiness,  squalor,  content,  drudg- 
ery, labour,  ugliness,  hunger  and  thirst ;  pedicvlorum,  ei 
pulicum  numerum  ?  as  *  he  well  followed  it  in  Aristophanes, 
fleas  and  lice,  pro  pallio  vestem  laceram,  et  pro  pubrinari 
lapidem  bene  magnum  ad  caput,  rags  for  his  raiment,  and  a 
stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  cathedrd,  ruptcB  caput  umce,  he  sits 
i!i  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block  for  a  chair,  et  malva  ramos 

1  Lib  1.  cap.  Hit.       s  Deoe  omnes  ilUs  rimtim  latomi,  in  OieelU  Talle  enltroniin 

infens V  diceree :  tarn  pannoei,  fistme  frac-  &bri  fumaril,  io  VIgetia  sordidnm  genus 

ti,  tot<fti;9idu^m&li8afflciantur,tanqaAm  hominum,  qucd  repuroandis    carminis 

pecora  quibufl  splendor  rationis  emortu-  Tictum  parat.        f  I  write  not  this  any 

as.        >  Peregrin.  Hieros.        *  Nihil  om-  ways  to  upbraid  or  scoff  at,  or  misus* 

nino  meliorem  Titam  degunt,  quam  fene  poor  men,  but  rather  to  condole  and  pity 

in  silyis,  jumenta  in  terris.    Leo  Afer.  them  by  expressing,  &c.        *  Ghremilus, 

'BartholomeusaCasa.    « Ortelius,  in  Hel-  m^t.  4    Plant 
fetU    Qui  habitant  in  CsBsia  valle  ut  pin- 
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pro  panihus  comedit,  he  drinks  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves, 
pulse,  like  a  hog,  or  scraps  like  a  dog,  ul  nunc  nobis  vita  affi- 
citUTy  quis  non  putabit  insaniam  esse,  infelicitatemque  f  aa 
Chremilus  concludes  his  speech,  as  we  poor  men  live  nowa- 
days, who  will  not  take  our  life  to  be  *  infelicity,  misery,  and 
madness  ? 

K  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains, 
hunger-starved  beggars,  wandering  rogues,  those  ordinary 
slaves,  and  day-labouring  drudges ;  yet  they  are  commonly 
so  preyed  upon  by  *  polling  officers  for  breaking  the  laws,  by 
their  tyrannizing  landlords,  so  flayed  and  fleeced  by  perpetual 
•  exactions,  that  though  they  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve 
their  genius,  they  cannot  live  in  *  some  countries ;  but  what 
they  have  is  instantly  taken  from  them,  the  very  care  they 
take  to  live,  to  be  drudges,  to  maintain  their  poor  families, 
their  trouble  and  anxiety  "takes  away  their  sleep,"  Sirac 
xxxi.  1,  it  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives ;  when  they  have 
taken  all  pains,  done  their  utmost  and  honest  endeavours,  if 
they  be  cast  behind  by  sickness,  or  overtaken  with  years,  no 
man  pities  them,  hard-hearted  and  merciless,  uncharitable  as 
they  are,  they  leave  them  so  distressed,  to  beg,  steal,  murmur, 
and  *  rebel,  or  else  starve.  The  feeling  and  fear  of  this 
misery  compelled  those  old  Romans,  whom  Menenius  Agrippa 
pacified,  to  resist  their  governors ;  outlaws,  and  rebels  in 
most  places,  to  take  up  seditious  arms,  and  in  all  ages  hath 
caused  uproars,  murmurings,  seditions,  rebellions,  thefts,  mur- 
ders, mutinies,  jars  and  contentions  in  every  commonwealth ; 
grudging,  repining,  complaining,  discontent  in  each  private 
family,  because  they  want  means  to  live  according  to  their 
callings,  bring  up  their  children,  it  breaks  their  hearts,  they 
cannot  do  as  they  would.  No  greater  misery  than  for  a  lord 
to  have  a  knight's  living,  a  gentleman  a  yeoman's,  not  to  be 

1  PaupertM  danun  onus  miaeris  mor-  Bssays,  speaks   of  certain    Indians    in 

talibns.        >  Vexat  censarSL  columbas.  France,  that  being  asked  how  they  liked 

s  Deux  ace  non  possunt,  et  sixcinqae  the  country,  wondered  how  a  few  rich 

iolTere    nolant:   Omnibus    est    notum  men  oonldkeep  so  many  poor  men  In 

qnater  tie  soWere  totum.       «  Scandia,  sutjection,  that  they  did  not  cut  their 

Africa,  lituania.        ^  Montaiflcne,  in  his  throats. 
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able  to  live  as  his  birth  and  place  require.  Poverty  and 
want  are  generally  corrosives  to  all  kind  of  men,  especially 
to  such  as  have  been  in  good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  sud 
denly  distressed,  ^  nobly  bom,  liberally  brought  Up,  and  by 
some  disaster  and  casualty  miserably  dejected.  For  the  rest, 
as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  have  they  base  minds  cor^ 
respondent,  like  beetles,  e  stercore  orti,  e  stercore  vi^tus^  in 
stervare  delietum,  as  they  were  obscurely  bom  and  bred,  So 
they  delight  in  obscenity  ;  they  al*e  not  so  thoroughly  touched 
with  it  AngnMm  ammvLS  txngusto  in  pectore  tersant,  *Yea, 
that  which  is  no  small  cau^  of  their  torments,  if  once  ti*^ 
coiUe  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken  of  their  fellows, 
most  part  neglected,  and  left  nnto  tfiemselves;  tfS  poor 
•Terence  m  Rome  was  by  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  PuriUs,  his 
great  and  noble  friends.  :; 

**  Nil  Publius  Scipio  profuit,  nil  ei  Laelius,  nil  Ftirius, 
Tres  per  idem  tempus  qui  agitabant  nobiles  faoillim^, 
Homm  illis  operft  qq  4oiixom  quidem  I^abuit  conduqtitiam.*'  * 

Tis  generally  so,  Tempora  sifuetint  nnMla,  sdhis  eris,  he  is 
left  cold  and  comfortless,  nrdlus  ad  amissas  ihit  amietis  opeSy 
all  flee  from  him  as  from  a  rbtten  WaH,  nbw  ready  to  fell  on 
their  heads.  Prov.  xix.  4.  "  Poverty  separates  them  from 
tlieir  *  neighbours.'* 

6  ^  Dum  fortuna  favet,  valtam  servatis,  amioi, 
Otim  cecidit,  turpi  vertitig  ora  fugi." 

"  Whilst  fortune  favour'd,  fHends,  you  smiled  on  me, 
But  -vdien  she  fled,  a  fiiend.  I  oouli  not  see.'* 

Wliich  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor  •every  man  contemns  Mln, 

insults  over  him,  6ppresseth  him,  scoffs  at,  aggravates  his 

miseiy.  - 

7  ^  Quum  c(fipit  quassata  domus  subsided,  partes 

In  proclinatas  omne  recumbit  onus." 

1  Ang^tas  animas  animoso  in  pectore  procure  a  lodging  through  their  patron- 

versans.       «  "  A  narrow  breast  conceals  age."       *  Prov.  xix.  7.    '*  Though  he  be 

a  narrow  soul."       «  Donatus,  vit.  ejus,  instant,  yet  they  will  not."       *  Petro- 

•  "  Publius  Scipio,  LsBlius  and  Furius,  nius.       •  Non  est  qui  doleat  Ticem,  ut 

three  of  the  most  distinguished  noble-  Petrus  Christum,  jnrant   se   bominem 

men  at  that  day  in  Rome,  were  of  so  Ut-  non  noTisse.       ^  Orid.  in  Tiift. 
tie  serrioe  to  hhn,  that  he  could  scarcely 
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^  When  OD^  the  tottering  hon^A  ^gins  to  sliTii^ 
Thither  comes  all  the  weight  b^-  aa  instinct/' 

Naj,  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren  and  dearest 
friends,  Prov.  xix.  7.  "  His  brethren  hate  him  if  he  be  poor," 
^omnes  meinioderunt,  **  his  neighbours  hate  him,"  Prov.  xm 
2(H  ^  onmes  me  noti  <ie  ignoti  desertmi,  as  he  complained  in  the 
comedy,,  friends  and  strangers  ail  forsake  me;'  Which  is  most* 
gdevous,  poverty  makes  men  ridiculotiB,  -^7  h&bet  infelm 
pmcpertas  durvusin^  sbj  qttdm  ^qtiod  ridietUos  homines  f adit, 
they  must  endure  'jests,  taante^  floots^  blows  of  their  betters, 
and  take  all  in  good  part  t6  get  a  meal's  meat:  *  magnum 
jKMjf^ries  opproUvm,  jubet  quidvis  et  facere  et  paii.  He 
mast  tarn  parasite,  jester,  fool,  et^m  desipientih/Of  desipere'; 
emth  *  Euripides,  slave,  v^ain,  drudge  to  get*  a  podr  living, 
apply  himself  to  each  man's  humoursyto  wiik  and  please,  <Sbe.^ 
and  be  buffeted  when  he  hath  all  done,  as  Ulysses  was  by 
Melanliiius  ^  in  Homer,  be  reviled,  baffied^'  insulted  over,  for 
^potentiorum  gtukiti&perferenda  est,  and  may  not  so  mdch  as 
mutter  agidnsti  it'  Bte'  must  ttfm  rogue  and  villmn  r  for  as 
the  saying  isj  J^essitas  cogit  ad  turpia,  poverty  alone  makes 
men  thieve^  rebels^  murderers,  traitoi^,  assassins,  ^  because 
of  :pov«p<y  we  have  sinned,"  Ecdus.  xxvii.  1,  swear  and  for- 
swear, bear  false  witness,  lie,  dissemble,  anything,  as  I  say, 
to  advantage,  themselves,  and  to  relieve  their  necessities: 
'  Chdpce  scelerisqtie  magistra  est^  when  a  man  is  driven  to  his 
shifts,  what  will  he  not  do  ?.     . 

8  *'  si  misemm^  fbrttlna'Siiidtiefti 
Finxit,  vanum  etiamrmendaoemqtte  improha  finget." 

he  will  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  country,  turn  Turk,  for- 
sake religion,  abjure  God  and  all,  nuSa  torn  horrenda  pto^- 
ditio,  quarh  Mhicri  camd  (saith  •  Leo  Afer)  perpetrare  noHnt, 
^  Plato,  therefore,  calls  poverty,  'f  thfevish,  sacrilegious,  filthy, 

1  Horat.       s  Ter.  Eunuchus,  act.  2.  poor,  she  has  made  him  T^n  and  men- 

»  Qnid  q«o4  mfUsriam  ptwbet  ioauaAm-  daoV)ug."       »  De  Aftfca,  lib.  1,  cap,  nit. 

que  jocandi :  Si  toga  sordida  sit,  Juv.  w  4,  de  logibus.  Puracissima  paupertaa, 

»sat.  2.  *  Hor.  *  In  PhsBnis.  saorilega,  turpis,  flagifciosa,  omnium  ma* 

*  Odyn    17.       *  Idmn.       '  Maotvan.  lorum  opiftx. 
t « Since  oroal  fortaii»  has  made  Sinon 
VOL.  V                                               80 
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wicked,  aod  mischievoas ; "  and  well  he  might  For  it  makes 
many  an  upright  man  otherwise,  had  he  not  been  in  want,  to 
take  bribes,  to  be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  sell 
hb  tongue,  heart,  hand,  &c.,  to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmerciful, 
uncivil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help  his  present  estate.  It 
makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  great  men  tyran- 
nize, landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers  vultures, 
physicians  harpies,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  liars,  hon- 
est men  thieves,  devout  assassins,  great  men  to  prostitute 
their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselves,  middle  sort  to  repine, 
commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur,  and  complain. 
A  great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  compels  some  miserable 
wretches  to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to  dismember,  make 
themselves  blind,  lame,  to  have  a  more  plausible  cause  to  be^ 
and  lose  their  limbs  to  recover  their  present  wants.  Jodocus 
Damhoderius,  a  lawyer  of  Bruges,  praxi  rerum  criminal,  c. 
112,  hath  some  notable  examples  of  such  counterfeit  cranks, 
and  every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies 
amongst  us  ;  we  have  dummerers,  Abraham  men,  &c  And 
that  which  is  the  extent  of  misery,  it  enforceth  them,  through 
anguish  and  wearisomeness  of  their  lives,  to  make  away 
themselves ;  they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned,  &c,  than 
to  live  without  means. 

A  **  In  mare  csetifemm,  ne  te  premat  aspera  egestas, 
Desili,  et  k  celsis  corrue  Geme  jugU.** 

*'  Much  better  'tis  to  break  thy  neck, 
Or  drown  thyself  i'  the  sea, 
Than  suffer  irksome  poverty; 
Go  make  thyself  away." 

A  Sybarite  of  old,  as  I  find  it  registered  in  *  Athenaeus,  sup- 
ping in  Phiditiis  in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fare, 
said  it  was  no  marvel  if  the  Lacedaemonians  were  valiant 
men ;  "  for  his  part  he  would  rather  run  upon  a  sword  point 
(and  so  would  any  man  in  his  wits),  than  live  with  such  base 

1  TheognUi.       >  Dipnosophtet  lib.  12.    mento  eonstaret)  quam  *mm  fOls  et  aroa- 
MUUes  poiiiis  moritarom  (d  anis  ribi    nod  viotfts  oommiinkMMm  habere. 
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diet,  or  lead  so  wretched  a  Kfe."  ^  In  Japonia  'tis  a  common 
thing  to  stifle  their  children  if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an 
abortion,  which  Aristotle  commends.  In  that  civil  common- 
wealth of  China,  ^  the  mother  strangles  her  child  if  she  be 
not  able  to  bring  it  up,  and  had  rather  lose  than  sell  it,  or 
have  it  endure  such  misery  as  poor  men  do.  Amobius,  lib, 
7,  adversus  gentes,  *  Lactantius,  lib.  5,  cap.  9,  objects  as  much 
to  those  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  '^  they  did  expose  their 
children  to  wild  beasts,  strangle  or  knock  out  their  brains 
against  a  stone,  in  such  cases."  If  we  may  give  credit  to 
*  Munster,  amongst  us  Christians  in  Lithuania,  they  volunta- 
rily mancipate  and  sell  themselves,  their  wives  and  children 
to  rich  men,  to  avoid  hunger  and  beggary;  *many  make 
away  themselves  in  this  extremity.  Apidus  the  Roman, 
when  he  cast  up  his  accounts,  and  found  but  100,000  crowns 
left,  murdered  himself  for  fear  he  should  be  famished  to 
death.  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  hath  a 
memorable  example  of  two  brothers  of  Louvain  that,  being 
destitute  of  means,  became  both  melancholy,  and  in  a  dis- 
contented humour  massacred  themselves.  Another  of  a  mer- 
chant, learned,  wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but  out  of  a  deep 
apprehension  he  had  of  a  loss  at  seas,  would  not  be  persuaded 
but  as  ^  Ventidius  in  the  poet,  he  should  die  a  beggar.  In  a 
word,  thus  much  I  may  conclude  of  poor  men,  that  though 
they  have  good  *  parts  they  cannot  show  or  make  use  of 
them :  ^  ab  inopid  ad  vtrttttem  obsepta  est  via,  'tis  hard  for  a 
poor  man  to  *  rise,  havd  facile  emurgunt,  qtiorum  virttUibus 
obstcU  res  angusta  domi}^  "  The  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  de- 
spised, and  his  words  are  not  heard."  Eccles.  vi.  19.  His 
works  are  rejected,  contemned,  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity 

1  Gapper  VQels  Jesttlta  epist.  Japon.  peratione  rel  malonun  perpeasione  fractl 

lib.       s  Mat.  Ricoiug,  expedit.  in  Sinas.  et  &tigati,  plures  Tiolentaa  rnanus  sibi 

Ub.  1,  c   8.        >  Vos  Romani  procreatod  inferunt.        «  Hor.       ^  Ingenio  poteram 

fllloB   f!p>ri8  et  canibns    exponitis,  nono  auperas  Tolitare  per  aroea :  Ut  me  pluma 

BtrangulHtis  vel  in  saxnm  eliditis,  &c.  levat,  sic  grave  mergit  onus        ^Terent. 

«  Cosmoff.    4    lib.    cap.    22,    Tendunt  •  Juv.  Sat.  8,  lib.  1.    lo  *'  They  cannot 

Uberoa  Tlctu  earentes  tanquam  peoora  easily  rise  in  the  world  who  ve  pinched 

Interdnm    et  seipsoe;   nt  apnd  dirites  by  poverty  at  home.'* 
vatnrentur  «ibls.       s  Vd  honoram  deA> 
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of  the  author,  though  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  thej 
wiU  Dot  likely  take. 

**  Nulla  placere  diiif  neque  vivere  carmina  possont, 
Quae  scribuntur  aquse  potoribus  " 

**  No  verses  can  please  men  or  live  kmg  that  are  written  by 
water-drinkers."  Poor  men  cannot  please,  their  aeti<m3, 
counsels^  consultations,  projects,  are  vilified  in  the  world's 
esteem,  amtttunt  cannlium  in  re,  which  Gnatho  long  since 
observed.  *  Sapiens  crepidas  'iibi  ntmquam  nee  soleas  fecity 
a  wise  man  never  cobbled  shoes;  as  he  said  of  old,  but  how 
doth  he  prove  it  ?  I  am  sure  we  find  it  otherwise  in  our 
days,  ^pruinosis  horret  faeundia  parmis.  Homer  himself 
must  beg  if  he  want  means,  and  as  by  report  sometimes  he 
did  •  "  go  from  door  to  door,  and  sing  ballads,  with  a  company 
of  boys  about  him/'  This  common  mis^  of  theirs  must 
needs  distract,  make  them  discontent  and  melancholy,  as  ordir 
narily  they  are,  wayward,  peevish,  like  a  weary  traveller,  fi» 

*  Fames  et  mora  Ulem  in  nates  condunt;  still  murmuring  and 

repining :    Oh  inopiam  morosi  sunt,  qmhus  est  mdlh^  as  Plu- 

tardi  quotes  out  of  Euripides,  and  tlmt  comical  poet  weU 

ieconds, 

^  ^*  Omnes  qnibtis  res  rant  itainiw  -seotfDdsBi,  nescio  qnomOdo 
.   .  Suspitiosi,  ad  coatumeliam  omnia  f^ipiiiiit  magiSt 

Propter  snam  impotentiam  se  crednnt  njjgligi." 

*  If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  sudpidous  and  apt 
to  mistake ;  they  think  themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their 
misery ; "  and  therefore  many  generous  spirits  in  such  cases 
withdraw  themselves  fixMn  all  company,  as  that  comedian 
t  Teren<5e  is  said  to  have  done  ;  when  he  perceived  himself 
to  be  forsaken  and  poor,  he  voluntarily  banished  himself  to 
Stjtnphalus,  a  base  town  in  Arcadia,  and  there  miserably 
died. 

1  PasohaUm.       *  Petronias.       *  He-  tante  emn  pnerorom  oHoro.      •  Plantiu 

rodotus,  vita  ^00.   Scaliger,  in  poet.    Po-  AmpL       <  Ter.  Act.  4,  Seen.  8.  Adelph. 

tentionim  ndee  ostUtim  adieoB,  aU^nid  H^i^       t  Don»t.  vita^na* 
aodpfebAt,  eanens  carmina  sna,  ooneomi- 
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*  **  ad  «ixinmam  inopiam  redactus, 
(taqne  h  conspeotn  omDinm  abiit  Grsecis  in  terrain  nltimam.*' 

Neither  is  it  without  cause^  for  we  see  men  commonly  re» 
spected  according  to  their  means  (f  an  dives  sit  omnes  gtUB^ 
nmty  nemo  aia  bonus),  and  vilified  if  they  be  in  bad  clothes* 
^  PhilophaBmen,  the  orator,  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  he 
was  so  homely  attired,  ^  Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower 
end  of  Oecilius's  table,  because  of  his  homely  outside*  "Dante* 
that  famous  Italian  poet,  by  reason  his  clothes  were  but  mean, 
could  not  be  admitted  to  sit  down  at  a  feast  Gnatho  scorned 
his  old  familiar  =  friend  because  of  his  apparel^  ^  Hondnem 
video  pannis,  annisqtie  obsittmi,  hie  ego  iUum  contempsi  prm 
me.  King  Persius  overcome  sent  a  letter  to  %  Paulus  ^mil*' 
ios;  the  Roman  genend;  Persius  P.  Consuli,  S.  but  he 
seoni^d  him  any  answer,  tf^cU^  exprohrans  fortunam  suam 
(saith  mine  author)^  upbraiding  him  with  a  present  fortune. 
§  Carolus  Pugnax,  that  great  Duke  of  Burgundy,  made  IL 
Holland,  late  Duke  <^  Exeter,  exiled,  run  after  his  horse  like 
a  laqkey,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  him ;  ^'tis  the  eomnum 
&shion  of  the  world.  So  that  such  m^i  as  are  poor  may 
justly  be  discontent,  melancholy^  and  complain  of  their  pres^ 
ent  misery,  and  all  may  pray  witit  ^Solomon,  " Give  me,  O 
Lord,  neither  riches  nor  poverty;  feed  me  with  food  ccm- 
venient  foe  me." 

SuBSECX.  Vn.— ^  heap  of  other  Accidents  catmng  Melan» 
choly,  Death  of  Friends,  Losses,  S^c. 

In  this  labyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  the  farther  I  wan- 
der, the  more  intricate  I  find  the  passage,  mt^is  ambages, 
and  new  causes  as  so  many  by-paths  offer  themselves  to  be 
discussed ;  to  sectrch  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work,  and 
fitter  for  Theseus  ;  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thread ;  and 
point  only  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest. 

•  "  Baduoed  to  the  greatest  neceedty,  2.        %  Ur.  dec.  9,  L  2.        $  Comineus. 

he  withdrew  from  the  gaae  of  the  public  <  He  that  hath  61.  per  annum  coming  in 

to  the  most  remote  Tillage  in  Qreeoe."  more  than  others,  scorns  him  that  hath 

Buripides.  i  Plutarch,  vita  ^us.  less,  and  is  a  better  man.       «ProT.  zxx 

«VitaTer.  « (Somesius,  Ub.  8,  o.  21,  8. 

de  sale.         *  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act  2,  Seen. 
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Death  of  Friends.']  Amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of 
friends  may  challenge  a  first  place,  mulH  tristantur,  as  *  Vivea 
well  observes,  post  deliciasy  convtvid,  dies  festos,  manj  are 
melancholy  after  a  feast,  holiday,  merry  meeting,  or  some 
pleasing  sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to 
themselves,  without  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordi- 
nary companions,  some  at  the  departure  of  friends  only  whom 
they  shall  shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howl,  and  look  after 
them  as  a  cow  lows  after  her  calf,  or  a  child  takes  on  that 
goes  to  school  after  holidays.  Ut  me  levdrai  tutis  advenittSf 
tic  discessus  afflhdt,  (which  fTuUy  writ  to  Atticus,)  thy 
coming  was  not  so  welcome  to  me,  as  thy  departure  was 
harsh.  Montanus,  consil,  132,  makes  mention  of  a  country 
woman  that  parting  with  her  friends  and  native  place,  be- 
came grievously  melancholy  for  many  years ;  and  Trallianus 
of  another,  so  caused  for  the  absence  of  her  husband ;  which 
is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst  our  good  wives,  if  their  hus- 
band tarry  out  a  day  longer  than  his  appointed  time,  or  break 
his  hour,  they  take  on  presently  with  sighs  and  tears,  he  is 
either  robbed,  or  dead,  some  mischance  or  other  is  surely  be- 
fallen him,  they  cannot  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  be  quiet  in  mind, 
till  they  see  him  again.  If  parting  of  friends,  absence  alone 
can  work  such  violent  effects,  what  shall  death  do,  when  they 
must  eternally  be  separated,  never  in  this  world  to  meet 
again  ?  This  is  so  grievous  a  torment  for  the  time,  that  it 
takes  away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life,  extinguisheth  all 
delights,  it  causeth  deep  sighs  and  groans,  tears,  exclama- 
tions, 

(*^  0  dnlce  germen  matris,  6  sanguis  meas, 
Eheu  tepentes,  &c.  6  flos  tencr.")J 

howling,  roaring,  many  bitter  pangs  (§  lamentis  gemituqtte  et 
faemineo  tdtdatu  Tecta  Jremunt),  and  by  frequent  meditation 
extends  so  far  sometimes,  * "  they  think  they  see  their  dead 
friends  continually  in  their  eyes,**  ohservantes  imagines^  a^ 

•  De  anima,  cap.  d«  moorore.       t  Lib. '  $  Vlrgf  4,  JBn.         »  Patras  mortaos  oo- 
12,  Bpitt.  $  ^^  Oh  sweet  ofbpTlng,  oh    ram  astantes  et  flUos,  fto.     Maroellaf 

my  very  blood  ;  oh  tender  floiier,'°fr«.    Dooatus. 
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Conciliator  confesseth  he  saw  his  mother's  ghost  presenting 
herself  still  before  him.  Qiwd'nimis  miseri  voljirU,  hocfacilh 
credunty  stiU,  still,  still,  that  good  father,  that  good  son,  that 
good  wife,  that  dear  friend  runs  in  their  minds :  Totiu  anU 
mus  hdc  una  cogitatione  dejixus  est,  all  the  year  long,  as 
*  Pliny  complains  to  Romanus,  "  methinks  I  see  Virginias, 
I  hear  Virginias,  I  talk  with  Virginias,"  &c. 

t  **  Te  sine,  vae  misero  mihi,  lilia  nigra  videntur, 
Pallentesque  rose,  nee  dulce  rubens  hyacinthuB, 
NuUos  nee  myrtus,  nee  lauras  spirat  odores." 

They  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furioasly  carried 
headlong  by  the  passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave 
discreet  men  otherwise,  oftentimes  forget  themselves,  and 
weep  like  children  many  months  together,  J  "  as  if  that  they 
to  water  would,"  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone, 
they  are  gone ;  what  shall  I  do  ? 

"  Abstrulit  atra  dies  et  funere  mersit  acerbo, 
Quis  dabit  in  lachrymas  fontem  mihi?  quia  satis  altos 
Accendet  gemitus,  et  acerbo  verba  dolori? 
Exhaurit  pietas  oculos,  et  hiantia  frangit 
Pectora,  nee  plenos  avido  sin  it  edere  qnestns, 
Magna  adeb  jactura  premit,"  &c. 

**  Fountains  of  tears  who  gives,  who  lends  me  groans, 
Deep  sighs  sufficient  to  express  my  moans? 
Mine  eyes  are  dry,  my  breast  in  pieces  torn, 
My  loss  so  great,  I  cannot  enough  mourn.** 

So  Stroza  Filias,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicediam, 
bewails  his  father's  death ;  he  could  moderate  his  passions  in 
other  matters  (as  he  confesseth),  but  not  in  this ;  he  yields 
wholly  to  sorrow, 

"Nunc  foteor  do  terga mails,  mens  iUa  fatiscit, 
Indomitns  quondam  vigor  et  constantia  mentis.** 

*  Epist.  lib.  2.  Virginlnm  video,  audio,  ness,  the  roses  become  pallid,  the  hya- 

deftinetum  ooglto,  alloquor.  t  Gal-  dnth  forfcets  to  blush ;  iMittier  ibe  mjt- 

phumius  Orawns.    '*  Without  thee,  ah !  tie  nor  the  laurel  retains  its  odours.'' 

irretehed  me.  the  UUes  lose  their  white-  t  Ohauoer. 
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How  doth  ^  Qnintilian  oomplain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to 
despair  almost ;  Cardan  lam^it  his  onlj  dbild  in  his  book  de 
Ubris  propriis,  and  elsewhere  in  many  other  of  his  tracts^ 
*  St.  Ambrose  his  brother^s  death  ?  an  ego  possum  turn  coffin 
tare  de  te,  out  sine  lachrynds  cogitare  f  O  amari  dies,  4 
jkhiles  nocte^  S^c,  ^  Can  I  ever  cease  to  think  a£  thee,  and 
to  think  with  sorrow  ?  O  bitter  days^  O  nights  of  sorrow/? 
&C.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria !  0  decorem^ 
4*0.,  Jlos  recem,  pvIbdanSy  S^c.  Alexander,  a  man  of  most 
invincible  courage,  after  Hephestioa's  death,  as  Curtius  re- 
lates, tridtmm  jacuit  ad  moriendum  ohsttnatusy  lay  three  days 
together  upon  the  ground,  obstinate,  to  die  with  hnn,  and 
would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.  T4ie  womatithat  com-^ 
muned  with  fisdras  {Ub,  2,  ce^.  10)  when  her  son  fell  dowit 
dead,  "  fled  into  the  field,  and  would  not  return  into  the  dty^ 
but  there  tesolved  to  remain^  neither  to  eat  nor^  drink,  but 
mourn  and  fast  until  she  died."  ^  Badiel  wept  for  htt  chil« 
dren,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not" 
Matt  ii.  18.  So  did  Adrian  the  emperor  bewail  his  Anti- 
nous;  Hercules,  Hylas;  Orpheus,  £urydiee;  David,  Absa- 
lom ;  (O  my  dear  son  Absalom ;)  Austm  his  mother  Monica, 
Niobe  her  children,  insomuch  that  the  *  poets  feigned  her  to 
be  turned  into  a  stone,  as  being  stupefied  through  the  extrem- 
ity of  grief.  *.d£!geu$y  stgno  lagiibrijilii  constema£uSy  in  mare 
se  prcecipitem  dedit,  impatient  of  sorrow  for  his  son's  death, 
drowned  himself.  Our  late  physicians  ar^  ftiD  of  such  ex- 
amples. Montanus,  consiL  242,  ^  had  a  patient  troubled  with 
Ais  infirmity,  by  reason  of  her  husband's  death,  mknj  years 
together.  Trincavellius,  L  1,  c.  14,  hath  such  another,  almost 
in  despair,  after  his  *  mother's  departure,  t«<  se  fermh  prcsc^n-' 
tern  daret;  and  ready  through  distraction  to  make  away  him- 
self;  and  in  his  Fifteenth  counsel,  tells  a  story  of  one  fifty 
years  of  age,  ^  that  grew  desperate  upon  his  moliier's  death ; " 
and  cured  by  Fallopius,  fell  many  years  after  into  a  relapse, 

1  PraBlkt.  lib.  6.  •Ub.  deoUtu    ohoUca  ob  mortem  marUL  <^Bxmir 

Ba^TTlftmMB.       tOridLlfei.       tPlut.    tris obttu in deHpOTafioiirm liwMit. 
vita  ^us.  4  NobiUs  martcnm  mefaui- 
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by  the  sudden  death  of  a  daughter  which  he  had,  and  could 
never  after  be  recovered.  The  fury  of  this  passion  is  so  vio- 
feht  <  sometimes, '  that  it  datitits  Whole  kiugdonis  and  Cities. 
Vespasian's  death  was  jHtifuUy  lamentM  all  over  the  Eoman 
empire,  tdtus  oHns  lugebat,  saith  AureUus  Victor.  Alexander 
commanded  the  battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  down, 
mules  and  horses  to  have  their  manes  shorn  off,  and  many 
common  soldiers  to  be  slain,  to  accompany  his  dear  Hephes- 
tion's  death;  which  is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tartars, 
when  ^  a  greit  Qhsm  dieth,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  be 
slain,  men  and  hordes,  all  they  meet;  and  among  those  the 
*  Pagan  Indians,  their  wive^  and  servants  voluntarily  die  with 
them.  Leo  Decimus  was  so  much  bewailed  in  Rome  after 
Ms  departure,  that  as  Jovius  gives  out,  ^communis  solus, 
puUtca  hilaritas,  the  common  safety  of  all  good  fellowship; 
|)ifeiace,  mirth,  and  plenty,  died  with  him,  tanquam  eodem 
ilspulckro  cum  Leone  condtta  lug^ntur ;  for  it  was  a  golden 
age'  whilst  he  lived,  ♦  but  after  his  decease,  an  iron  season 
succeeded,  harbara  vis  etfceda  vastita^y  et  dira  rmdorum  om- 
^ittmincomfnodd,  wars/' plagues,  vastity;  discontent.  When 
Augustus  Cfeesar  died,  saith  Paterculds,  orbis  ruinam  timue' 
ramus,  we  were  all  afraid,  as  if  heaven  had  fallen  upon  our 
heads.  *Budseus  records,  how  that,  at  Lewis  the  Twelfth 
his  de^th,  torn  stdnta  mutatio,ut  qui  prihs  diffito  ccdum  a^n^ 
fftihe  videbantur,  mine  kumd  d&repenih  serper^,  sideratos  esse 
diceres,  th^jy  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a  sudden,  as  if 
they  had  be^ii  planet-stnlcken,  lay  grovelling  on  the  grouiStd; 

t "  Concussis  cecidere  animis,  seu  frondibus  ingens 
Sylva  dolet  lapsis '* 

they  looked  like  cropped  trees,     {-^t  Nancy  in  Lorraine, 

t  MfttUas  &  Miohou.  Boter.  Ampbi-  ahoptimlpvlDolpliezceiraf  verd  ferream 

t^ieat.  s  Lo.  Vertoman.  M .  Polus  Ve-  pateremur,  fionem,  pestem.  &c.        *  Lib. 

oe^tiu,  lib.  1,  eap.  64,  perimant  eos  qnos  6,  de  ittse.  t  Maph.    **  Tliey  Uaeatne 

in  via  obyioa  habent,  dicentes.  Ite,  et  dom-  Mien,  in  feelings,  as  the  great  forest  la* 

mo  nostro  r^  serVlte  in  alUk  vita.    Neo  mentd  its  &lien  leares.^  }  Ortelitu 

tarn  in  homines  insaniunt  sed  in  equos,  Itinerario :  ob  annum  integrum  k  cantu, 

&c.  8  Vita  ejus.  •lib.  4,  Titas  trapudiis.  et  saltationibus  tota  civitaB  afr 

^ns,  auream  setatem  condiderat  ad  hu-  stinere  jubetnr. 
muii  genaris  salutem  qaum  nos  statim 
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when  Claudia  Yalesia,  Henry  the  Second  French  king^s  sis* 
ter,  and  the  duke's  wife  deceased,  the  temples  for  forty  days 
were  all  shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses,  but  in  that  room 
where  she  was.  The  senators  all  seen  in  black,  and  for  a 
twelvemonth's  space  throughout  the  city,  they  were  forbid  to 
sing  or  dance. 

*  "  Non  ulli  pastores  illis  egere  diebna 

Frigida  (Daphne)  boves  ad  flomina,  nulls  neo  amnem 
Libavit  quadmpes,  nee  graminls  attigitherbam.** 

"  The  swains  forgot  their  sheep,  nor  near  the  brink 
Of  ruuning  waters  brought  their  herds  to  drink; 
The  thirsty  cattle,  of  themselves,  abstained 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdam*d.** 

How  were  we  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  deUcim 
humani  generis^  Prince  Henry's  immature  death,  as  if  all  our 
dearest  friends'  lives  had  exhaled  with  his  ?  t  Scanderbeg^s 
death  was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.  In  a  woi*d,  as 
*  he  saith  of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of 
Caernarvon  his  son's  birth,  immortaUter  gamsus,  he  was  im- 
mortally glad,  may  we  say  on  the  contrary  of  friends'  deaths, 
imnunialiter  gementeSy  we  are  divers  of  us  as  so  many  turtles, 
eternally  dejected  with  it. 

There  is  another  sorrow,  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  tem- 
poral goods  and  fortunes,  which  equally  afflicts,  and  may  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  preceding ;  loss  of  time,  loss  of  hon- 
our, office,  of  good  name,  of  labour,  frustrate  hopes,  will 
much  torment ;  but  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  torture  like 
mito  it,  or  that  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischief: 

a  "  Ploratur  lachrymls  a^issa  pecunia  verls:  •* 
**  Lost  money  is  bewailed  with  grief  sincere: " 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eyes,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow 
from  our  hearts,  and  often  causes  habitual  melancholy  itself, 
Guianerius,  tract.  15,  5,  repeats  this  for  an  especial  cause : 

•Vtrg.       t8MBarletias,deTitaefcob.Soandeibflg.lib.l8,hlst       iMaLPttla. 
<  JuTemiUi. 
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*  ^  Loss  of  friends,  and  loss  of  goods,  make  many  men  melan- 
choly, as  I  have  often  seen  by  continual  meditation  of  such 
things."  The  same  causes  Amoldus  Villanovanus  inculcates, 
Breviar,  ZL  ] ,  c.  18,  ex  rerum  amissione,  damnOf  amicorum 
morte,  S^c.  Want  alone  will  make  a  man  mad,  to  be  San$ 
argevU  will  cause  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many 
persons  are  affected  like  *  Irishmen  in  this  behalf,  who  if  they 
have  a  good  scimitar,  had  rather  have  a  blow  on  th^ir  arm, 
than  their  weapon  hurt ;  they  will  sooner  lose  their  life,  than 
their  goods ;  and  the  grief  that  cometh  hence,  continueth  long 
(saith  ♦  Plater),  "  and  out  of  many  dispositions  procureth  an 
habit."  *  Montanus  and  Frisemelica  cured  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  that  so  became  melancholy,  ob  amts* 
sam  pecumamy  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  unhappily 
lost  Skenckius  hath  such  another  story  of  one  melancholy, 
because  he  overshot  himself j  and  spent  his  stock  in  unneces- 
sary building.  *  Roger,  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exutus 
opihus  et  castris  a  Rege  StephanOj  spoiled  of  his  goods  by  king 
Stephen,  vi  doloris  absorptus,  atque  in  amentiam  versus,  inde- 
centia  fecit,  through  grief  ran  mad,  spoke  and  did  he  knew 
not  what.  Nothing  so  familiar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases, 
through  anguish  of  mind  to  make  away  themselves.  A  poor 
fellow  went  to  hang  himself  (which  Ausonius  hath  elegantly 
expressed  in  a  neat  t  Epigram),  but  finding  by  chance  a  pot 
of  money,  flung  away  the  rope,  and  went  merrily  home,  bi^t 
he  that  hid  the  gold,  when  he  missed  it,  hanged  himself  with 
that  rope  which  the  other  man  had  left,  in  a  discontented 
humour. 

**  At  qui  condiderat,  postqnam  non  reperit  auram,- 
Aptavit  coUo,  quem  reperit  laqueum." 

Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it 
by  suretyship,  shipwreck,  fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  soldiers,  or 

1  Maiti  qui  res  amatM  perdiderant,  ut  canlso,  Tiotprin,  repulsam,  mortem  llbe- 

flUos,   opes,  noa  sperantes   recuperare,  rorum,  quibus  longo  post  tempore  ani- 

propter    assiduam   talium  coniideratio-  mus  torquetnr,  et  ji  disporiltloiie  sit  haU 

oem   melanchoUci  fiuat,  ut  ipse  Tidi  tus.         'Gonsil.  26.  ^Nubrknosis 

s  Stanihorstus,  Hib.  Hist.  •  Gap.  8.  t  Bplg.  22. 

HelaDcboUa  semper  Teolt  ob  Jacturam  pe- 
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what  I088  soever,  it  boots  not,  it. will  work  the  like  ^ect,  the 
same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well  as  private 
persons.  The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the 
battle  of  Gannae,  the  men  amazed  for  fear,  the  stupid  womieii 
tore  their  hair  and  cried.  The  Hungamns,  when  their  kiitg 
Ladislaus  and  bravest  soldiers  were  slam  by  Hi^'Turks^  Z«av» 
tus  puMicus,  4^.  The  Venetians,  when  thw  fbrces  W€»0 
overcome  by  the  French  king  Lewis,  the  Pr^ich  and  Spaw* 
ish  kings,  t)ope,  emperor,  all  conspired  agaik»t  them  at  Gaon^ 
bray,  the  French  herald  denounced  open  war  in  the  senate: 
Lauredane  Venetortem  dux,  Sfn,,  and  they  had  lost  Padua^ 
Brixia,  Verona,  Forum  JuHi,  their  territories  in  the  cxmd*. 
nent,  and  had  now  nothing  left  but  the  city  of  Venice  its^, 
it  urU  quoque  ipsi  (saith  ♦  Bembus)  Hmendum  puiarent,  and 
the  loss  of  that  was  likewise  to  be  feared,  tantus  repents  doisfr 
6mnes  tenuity  ut  nunqiMm  oHas,  ^c^  they  were  pitiftitly 
t^lmiged,  never  before  in  such .  lamentable  distress.  Anno 
1527,  when  ^^ome  Was  sacked  by  Bnriwnius,  die  odmmcm 
soldiers  made  'such  spoil,  that  fair  f  churches  were  turaed  td 
stables,  old  monuments  and  books  made  hor8e4itter,  or  bcimed 
like  straw ;  relics,  co^ly  pictures  defaced ;  altars  deinoHsl^d, 
rich  hangings,  caipets,  &c.,  trtimpled  in  the  dirt;  J  Th»lr 
wives  and  loveliest  daughters  constuprated  by  every  base 
cuUion,  as  Sejanus's  daughter  was  by  the  hangman  in  pt^bli<^ 
before  their  fathers'  aiid  husbands'  faces.  NdWemeti's  chil^ 
dren,  and  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  reserved '  for  pritices' 
beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  eommoti  soldier,  and  kept  for 
concubines  ;  senators  and  cardinab  themselves  dragged  along 
the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to  confess  where 
their  money  was  hid ;  the  rest  murdered  on  heaps,  lay  stink- 
ing in  the  streets;  infants'  hrsaaa  dashed  out  b^sfore  their 
mothers'  eyes.  A  lamentable  sight  it  was  to  see  so  goodly  a 
city  so  suddenly  defaced,  rich  citizens  sent  a  begging  to 

•  Lib.  8.    Venet.  hist.       f  Templa  or-  acnOa  maritonun  dileettarimn  ooqjugM 

liftmentifl  nudata,    spoliata,   in  stabnla  ab  Hispanorum  lisda  constaptatsB  sont 

equorum  et  asinorum  versa,  &e.  Influlaa  FiU»  magnatum  thoris  desttnatiB,  &0. 
humi  oononloatflB,  peditad,  &o.       t  In 
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Venice,  Naples,  Ancona,  &c.,  that  erst  lived  in  all  manner 
of  delights.  *  "  Those  proud  palaces  that  even  now  vaunted 
their  tops  up  to  heaven,  were  dejected  as  low  as  hell  in  an 
instant."  Whom  wUl  not  fiuch  misery  make  discontent? 
Terence  the  poet  drowned  himself  (some  say)  for  the  loss  of 
his  comedies,  which  suifered  shipwreck.  When  a  poor  man 
hath  made  many  hungry  meals,  got  together  a  small  sum, 
which  he  loeeth  in  an  instant ;  a  scholar  spent  many  an  hour's 
study  to  no  puipose,  his  labours  lost,  &c.,  how  should  it  other- 
wise be  ?  I  may  conclude  with  Gregory,  temporaUum  anwr^ 
qtumtum  affidt  cmn  haret  passesnoy  tantum  qtmrn  subtrahitwry 
wit  dohr ;  riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  u^  with  their 
posses^n,  as  they  t(urment  us  with  their  Iges. 
'.  Next  to  sorrow  still  i  may  annex  such  accidents  as  pro- 
cure fears  for  besides.  Uiose  terrors  which  X  have  ^before 
touched,  and  many  other  fears  (which  are  infinite)  there  is  a 
gupers^tiousfear,  one  of  the  three. great  cajuses  of  fear,  in 
Aristotle,  commonly  caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidenta* 
which  much  trouble  many  of  us.  {Nescio  guidanifnus  rmki 
pr^^agit  mcdu)  As  if  a  hare  cross  the  way  at  our  going 
forth,  or  a  mouse  gnaw  our  clothes. ;  if  they  bleed  three  drops 
at  npse,  the  salt  fall  towards  them,  a  black  spot  appear  in 
their  nails,  ^bc.,  with  many  such,  which  Delrio,  Tom.  2,  L  3, 
sect  4,  Austin  Niphus  in  his  book  de.Jjigurits,  Polydore 
Vii^.,7.  3,  de  Prodigiu,  SarUhurieimi^  FolycrcU.  I  1,  c  18, 
discuss  at.lai^  They  are  so  much  affected,  that  with  the 
very  strength  of  imagination,  fear,  and  the  devil's  craft, 
' "  they  pull  those  misfortunes  they  suspect  upon  their  own 
heads,  and  that  which  they  fear  shall  come  upon  them,"  as 
Solomon  foretelleth,  Prov.  x.  24,  and  Isaiah  denounceth, 
IxvL  4,  which  if  "they  could  neglect  and  contemn,  would 
not  come  to  pass,  Eorum  vires  nostra  resident  opinione,  ut 
morhi  gravitas  cegrotantium  cogitatione,  they  are  intended  and 

*  Ita  fiwtQ  ante  unnm  mensem  tnrglda  fear  from  ominooa  acddente,  destiniei 

cirltee,  et  cacuminibus  ooelam  pulsare  foretold.  >  Acoersnnt  sibi  malum 

ftea,  ad  inferos  usque  pauois  diebus  de-  *  Si  non  obserremus,  nihil  valent.    PoU 

li*nt«.  1  Sect.  2,  Ifemb  4,  Subs.  8,  dor. 
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remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more  or  leSs.  N.  N.  dcU 
poenas,  saith  ^  Crato  of  such  a  one,  utinam  non  attraheret : 
he  is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it  ^  himself. 

*  Ihim  fata  fugimus,  fata  sttUti  incurrimuSy  the  thing  that 
I  feared,  saith  Joh,  is  fallen  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their 
fortunes ;  or  ill  destinies  foreseen :  muUos  angit  pnescientia 
malorum:  The  foreknowledge  of  what  shall  come  to  pass, 
crucifies  many  men ;  foretold  by  astrologers,  or  wizards,  tVa- 
tum  oh  coelum^  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  itself;  which  often 
falls  out  by  God's  permission ;  quia  dcemonem  timent  (saith 
Chrysostom)  Deus  ideo  permittit  accidere.  Severus,  Adrian, 
Domitian,  can  testify  as  much,  of  whose  fear  and  suspicion, 
Sueton,  Herodian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange 
stories  in  this  behalf.  *  Montanus,  consiL  31,  hath  one  exam- 
ple of  a  young  man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon  this  occasion. 
Such  fears  have  still  tormented  mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by 
reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  juggling  priests,  t  There 
was  a  fountain  in  Greece,  near  Ceres's  temple  in  Achaia, 
where  the  event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known ;  "A  glass 
let  down  by  a  thread,"  &c  Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks 
at  the  springs  of  Lycia,  was  the  oracle  of  Thrixeus  ApoUo, 
"  where  all  fortunes  were  foretold,  sickness,  health,  or  what 
they  would  besides ;  '*  so  common  people  have  been  always 
deluded  with  future  events.  At  this  day,  Metus  Jnturorum 
maximl  torquet  Sinas,  this  foolish  fear  mightily  crucifies 
them  in  China;  as  ^ Matthew  Riccius  the  Jesuit  informeth 
us,  in  his  commentaries  of  those  countries,  of  all  nations  they 
are  most  superstitious,  and  much  tormented  in  this  kind, 
attributing  so  much  to  their  divinators,  ut  ipse  metus  Jidem 
faciat,  that  fear  itself  and  conceit  cause  it  to  *fall  out ;  if  he 
foretell  sickness  such  a  day,  that  very  time  they  will  be  sick, 

1  Consil.  26, 1.  2.  *  Harm  watch,  sum  ftinicnio  demittnnt :  et  ad  Gyaneas 

harm   eatch.  *  Geor    Buchanan,  petras  ad  Lycise  fontee,  &o.       <  Bzpedit. 

s  JuTenis  soUcitus  de  fiituris  fhistra,  fac-  in  Sinas,  lib.  1,  c.  3.         <  Timendo  prae- 

tus  melanohoUous.  t  Pausanius,  in  occupat.  quod  Titat,  ultro  prOTOoatqua 

Achaicis,  lib.  7.        Ubl  omnium  eventus  quod  ftigit,  gaudetque  moereiiB  et  labena 

dlgnoscuntur.    Speculum  tenui  suspen-  miser  fiut.    Hehuios  AnstiiMO. 
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VI  metus  afflicti  in  cegritudinem  cadunt ;  and  many  tim«s  die 
as  it  is  foretold.  A  true  i&ying,  Timor  mortis,  mons  ffQCTy 
the  fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death  itself,  and  the  memory 
of  that  sad  hour,  to  some  fortunate  and  rich  men, "  is  as  oitter 
as  gall,*'  Ecclus.  xli.  1.  Inquietam  nobis  vitam  facit  mortis 
metus,  a  worse  plague  cannot  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  so 
troubled  in  his  mind ;  'tis  triste  divortium,  a  heavy  separation, 
to  leave  their  goods,  with  so  much  labour  got,  pleasures  of 
the  world,  which  they  have  so  deliciously  enjoyed,  friends 
and  companions  whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  all  at  once. 
Axicchus  the  philosopher  was  bold  and  courageous  all  his 
life,  and  gave  good  precepts  de  contemnenda  morte,  and 
against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to  others ;  but  being  now 
ready  to  die  himself,  he  was  mightily  dejected,  hoc  luce  pri» 
v(iborf  his  orhabor  bonis  f*  he  lamented  like  a  child,  &c. 
And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to  comfort  him,  ubi 
pristina  virtutum  jactatioy  0  Axioche  f  "  where  is  all  your 
boasted  virtue  now,  my  friend  ?  "  yet  he  was  very  timorous 
and  impatient  of  death,  much  troubled  in  his  mind,  ImbeUis 
pavor  et  impcUientia,  S^c.  "  O  Clotho,"  Megapetus  the  tyrant 
in  Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  depart,  ^  let  me  live  awhile 
longer.  ^  I  will  give  thee  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  two 
boles  besides,  which  I  took  from  Cleocritus,  worth  a  hundred 
talents  apiece."  "  Woe's  me,'"  'saith  another,  "  what  goodly 
manors  shall  I  leave  !  what  fertile  fields  !  what  a  fine  house  I 
what  pretty  children  !  how  many  servants !  Who  shall  gather 
my  grapes,  my  com  ?  Must  I  now  die  so  well  settled  ?  Leave 
all,  so  richly  and  well  provided  ?  Woe's  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 
*  Animtda  vagtda,  blandtUtz,  qtue  nunc  abibis  in  loca  f 

To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed 
curiosity,  that  irksome,  that  tyrannizing  care,  nimia  soUcitudoy 
"^superfluous  industry  about  unprofitable  things  and  their 
qualities,"  as  Thomas  defines  it ;  an  itching  humour  or  a  kind 

*  "  Must  I  be  deprired  of  this  life,— of  dem.    Hei  mibi  qute  ralinquenda  pr» 

tbose  pcMsessionB?  "        i  Tom.  4,  dial.  8,  dia?  qnain  fertilet  agri!  &o.       '  Adrian 

Cataplo     Anri  pari  mille  talenta  me  ho-  4  indoitria  superflua  drea  z«0  InutUei. 
iie  tibi  datunun  pxomitto,  &o.        >  Ibi- 
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of  longing  to  see  that  ^diich  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  tb^ 
whicl)  ought  not  to  be.  done,  to  know  that  ^secret  which 
should  not  be  known,  to  eat  x>f  the  forbidden  fruit.  , We  coiji- 
monlj  molest  and  tire  ourselves  about  thipgs  unfit  an4  un- 
necessary, as  Martha  troubled  herself  to  little  purpose.  Be 
it  in  religion,  hunianitj,  magic,  philosophy,  policy,  any  action 
or  study,  'tis  a  needless  trouble,  a  mere  torioent.  For  what 
else  is  school  divinity^  how  many  doth  it  puzzle?  what  fruit- 
less questions  about  the  Trinity,  resurrection,  election,  pre- 
destination, reprobation,  hell-fire,  <&;&,  how  many  shall  bj^ 
saved,  danmed  ?  What  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  end- 
less observation  of  idle  ceremonies,  traditions?  What  is 
most  of  our  philosophy  but  a  labyrinth  oC  opinions,  idle 
questions,  propositions,  metaphysical  terms  ?  Socrates,  there- 
fore, held  all  philosophers,  cavillers,  and  mad^vmen,  cirea  mb- 
HUa  GaviUatores  pro  intards  habuit,  jxdava  ^os  argueru,  s^th 
^ Eusebius,  because  they  ccHnmonly  sought  after, such  things, 
qua  nee  pereipt  a  nobis  neqtie  aomprehendi  possetU,,  or  put 
case  they  did  understand,  yet  they  were  altogether  unprof- 
itable. For  what  matter  is  it  for  us  to  know  how  high  the 
Pleiades  are,  how  far  distant  Perseus  and  Cassiopea  from  us, 
how  deep  the  sea,  &c.  ?  we  are  neither  wiser,  as  he  follows  it, 
nor  modester,  nor  better,  nor  richer,  nor  stroi^r.for  the 
knowledge  of  it.  Quod  wpra  nos  nihil  od  noSy  J.  may  say 
the  same  of  those  genethliacal  studies,  wbat  is  astrology 
but  vain  Sections,  predictions?  all  magic,  but  a  troublesome 
error,  a  pernicious ,  foppery  ?  physic,  but  intricate  rules  and 
prescriptionsi'  philology*  but  vain  criticisms  ?  logic,  needless 
sophisms?  metaphysics  themselves,  but  intricate  subtUties 
and  fruitless  abstractions  ?  alchemy,  but  a  bundle  of  enx)rs  ? 
to  what  end  are  such  great  tomes  ?  why  do  we  spend  ap 
many  years  in  their  studies  ?  Much  better  to  know  nothing 
at  all,  as  those  barbarous  Indians  are  wholly  ignorant,  than 
as  some  of  us,  to  be  sore  vexed  about  unprofitable  toys: 

^  FlaT«B  aeeiete  BflnemD  ut  Tiderat  Aglaaroe.    Or.  Met.  2.       >Ooiiti»  Philoi. 
can  61 
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siultus  labor  est  inepHarurn,  to  build  a  house  without  pins, 
Qiake  a  rope  of  sand,  to  what  end  ?  cui  bono  f  He  studies 
on,  but  as  the  boy  told  St.  Austin,  when  I  have  laved  the  sea 
dry,  thou  shalt  understand  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  He 
makes  observations,  keeps  times  and  seasons ;  and  as  ^  C<m- 
radus  the  emperor  would  not  touch  his  new  bride,  till  an 
astrologer  had  told  him  a  masculine  hour,  but  with  what  suc- 
cess ?  He  travels  into  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  searcheth  every 
Cireek^  sea,  city,  mountain,  gulf,  to  what  end  ?  See  one  prom- 
onUirj  (said  Socrates  of  old),  one  mountain,  one  sea,  one 
river,  and  see  all.  An.  alchemist  spends  his  fortunes  to  find 
out  the  philosopher's  stone  ibrsooth,  cure  all  diseases,  make 
men  long-lived,  victorious,  fortunate,  invisible,  and  beggars 
himself,  misled  by  those  seducing  impostors  (which  he  shaU 
never  attain)  to  make. gold ;  an  antiquary  consumes  his  treas" 
ure.  and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of  old  coins,  statues^ 
rules,  edicts,  manuscripts,  &c,  he  must  know  what  was  done 
of  old  in  Athens,  Rome,  what  lodging,  diet,  houses  they  had, 
md  have  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though  never  so  re* 
mote,  before  all  others,  what  projects,  counsels,  consultations, 
i&j(^,  quid  Juno  in  aurem  insusurret  Joviy  whaf  s  now  decreed 
in  France,  what  in  Italy ;  who  was  he,  whence  comes  he, 
Mrhich  way,  whither  goes  he,  &c^  Aristotle  must  find  out  the 
motion  of  Euripus ;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius,  but  how 
sped  they  ?  One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life ;  Pyrrhus  will 
conquer  Africa  first,  and  then  Asia ;  he  will  be  a  sole  mon- 
arch, a  second  immortal,  a  third  rich,  a  fourth  commands. 
^  Twrhine  mcKfno  spes  solicita  in  urbihus  errcmt ;  we  run, 
ride,  take  indefatigable  pains,  all  tip  early,  down  late,  striv- 
ing to  get  that  which  we  had  better  be  without  (Ardelion's 
busy-bpdies  as  we  are),  it  were,  mudh  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet^ 
sit  still,  and  tjoke  our  ease.  His  sole  sti^dy  is  fi>r  words,  that 
they  be— — -ZejtncKts  Uxeis  compdstce  ut  tessefruke  onmes,  not  a 
syUable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a  stramineous  subject ;  as  thine 
2s  about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and  polite, 

iMatPaxis.       sSeoeoa. 
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*iiB  thy  sole  business;  both  with  like  profit.  His  only  de- 
light is  building,  he  spends  himself  to  get  curious  pictures, 
intricate  models  and  plots,  another  m  wholly  ceremcmious 
about  titles,  degrees,  inscriptions ;  a  third  is  over-solicitous 
about  his  diet,  he  must  have  sudi  and  sudi  exquisite  sauces, 
meat  so  dressed,  so  &r  fetched,  peregrini  aeris  vohtcres,  so 
cooked,  &c,  something  to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to 
quench  his  thirst.  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  witli  extra- 
ordinary  chaise  to  his  purse,  is  seldom  pleased  with  any 
meal,  whilst  a  trivial  stomach  useth  all  with  delight,  and  is 
never  offended.  Another  must  have  roses  in  winter,  aUeiu 
Umporis  Jlores,  snow-water  in  summer,  fruits  before  they  can 
be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artificial  gardens  and  fish-ponds  on  the 
tops  of  houses,  all  things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  intricate 
and  rare,  or  else  they  are  nothing  ^  worth.  So  busy,  nice 
curious  wits,  make  that  insupportable  in  all  vocations,  trades, 
actions,  employments,  which  to  duller  apprehensions  is  not 
offensive,  earnestly  seeking  that  whidi  others  so  scornfully 
neglect.  Thus  through  our  foolish  curiosity  do  we  macerate 
ourselves,  tire  our  souls,  and  run  headlong,  through  our  in- 
discretion, perverse  will,  and  want  of  government,  into  many 
needless  cares  and  troubles,  vain  expenses,  tedious  journeys, 
painfid  hours ;  and  when  all  is  done,  quorsum  hoc  f  cm  bonof 
to  what  end  ? 

1  *<  Nesoire  yelle  qos  Magister  maximus 
Dooere  non  vult,  emdita  inscitia  est.** 

Dhfartunate  marriage.^  Amongst  these  passions  and  irk- 
some accidents,  unfortunate  marriage  may  be  ranked ;  a  con- 
dition of  life  appointed  by  Grod  himself  in  Paradise,  an 
honourable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as  can 
befall  a  man  in  this  world,  '  if  the  parties  can  agre^  as  they 
ought,  and  live  ^  as  *  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina;  but  if 
they  be  unequally  matched,  or  at  discord,  a  greater  misery 

1  Jo8.  Scaliger, in  Gnomit.  "To  profess  crown  of  ber  husband."    Piot.  zU.  4| 

a  disincliiiAtion  for  that  knowledge  which  "  bnt  she,*'  &e.  fro.         •  Lib.  17,  epial 

is  beyond  our  reach,  is  pedantic  igno-  106. 
mnoa  "         s  "  A  Tirtuous  woman  is  the 
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cannot  be  expected,  to  have  a  scold,  a  slut,  a  harlot,  a  fool,  a 
fury  or  a  fiend,  there  can  be  no  such  plague.  Eccles.  xxxvi 
14.  "  He  that  hath  her  is  as  if  he  held  a  scorpion,"  &c, 
xxvi.  25,  ^f  a  wicked  wife  makes  a  sorry  countenance,  a  heavy 
heart,  and  he  had  rather  dwell  with  a  lion  than  keep  house 
with  such  a  wife."  Her  *  properties  Jovianus  Pontanus  hath 
described  at  large.  Ant.  dtoL  Tom.  2,  under  the  name  of 
Euphorbia.  Or  if  they  be  not  equal  in  years,  the  like  mis- 
chief happens.  Cecilius  in  AgeUius,  lib.  2.  cap.  23,  complains 
much  of  an  old  wife,  dum  eftis  morti  tnhio,  egomet  mortwi$ 
vivo  inter  vivos,  whilst  I  gape  after  her  death,  I  live  a  dead 
man  amongst  the  Uving,  or  if  they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 

2"  Judge  who  that  are  unfortunately  wed 
What  'tis  to  come  into  a  loathed  bed." 

The  same  inconvenience  befalls  women. 

« **  At  vos  6  duti  miseram  lugete  parentes, 

Si  feiTO  aut  laqueo  leva  hac  me  exsolvere  sortt 
Sustineo:** 

**  Hard  hearted  parents  both  lament  my  fate, 
If  self  I  kill  or  hang,  to  ease  my  state." 

^  A  young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married,  saith  Felix 
Plater,  ohservat.  ZL  1,  to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will, 
whom  she  could  not  affect ;  she  was  continually  melancholy, 
and  pined  away  for  grief;  and  though  her  husband  did  all 
he  could  possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented  humour 
at  length  she  hanged  herself.  Many  other  stories  he  relates 
in  this  kind.  Thus  men  are  plagued  with  women;  they 
again  with  men,  when  they  are  of  divers  humours  and  con- 
ditions ;  he  a  spendthrift,  she  sparing ;  one  honest,  the  other 
dishonest,  &c  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children, 
and  they  their  parents.  *  "  A  foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to 
his  mother."  Injusta  noverca :  a  step-mother  often  vexeth  a 
whole  family,  is  matter  of  repentance,  exercise  of  patience, 

1  TItlonatar,     eandalabntur,     &o.    go  Invita  ouidam  d  nostratibiu  nvpdl, 
1  Daniel,  in  Roiammid.        sCbaUnorus,    &o.       •Pror.  z.1. 
Hb.  9,  de  vepub.  AngL         *  BleK»nB  ^ 
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fuel  of  dissensioiiy  which  made  Cato's  son  expostulate  with 
his  father,  why  he  should  offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius's 
daughter,  a  young  wench,  Cujus  causd  noveream  induceret; 
what  offence  had  he  done,  that  he  should  marry  again  ?  . 
Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants, 
debts,  and  debates,  &c,  'twas  Chilon's  sentence,  comes  ixris 
aUeni  et  Utis  est  miserta,  misery  and  usury  do  common^ 
together ;  suretyship  is  the  bane  of  many  families, '  Sponds 
prcestd  noxa  est ;  '*  he  shaU  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a 
stranger,"  Prov.  xi.  15,  ^  and  he  that  hateth  suretysl  ip  ia 
sure."     Contention,  brawling,  lawsuits,  falling  out  <^  neigh* 

bours  and  friends. discordia  demens  (  Virg.  ,Mtu  6,)  are 

equal  to  the  first,  grieve  many  a  man,  and  vex  his  souL 
Nihil  sanh  miserahilitLS  eorum  mentibus  (as  ^  Boter  holds), 
^nothing  so  miserable  as  such  men,  full  of  cares,  griefe, 
anxieties,  as  if  they  were  stabbed  with  a  sharp  swond;  feat^ 
suspicion,  desperaticxi,  sorrow,  are  their  ordinary  compan- 
ions." Our  Welshmen  are  noted  by  some  of  their  ^own 
writers,  to  consume  one  another  in  this  kind ;  but  whosoever 
they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their  common  symptoms,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  convict  or  overcome,  •  cast  in  a  suit.  Anus 
put  out  of  a  bishopric  by  Eusfathius,  turned  heretic,  and 
lived  after  discontented  all  his  life.  *  Every  repulse  is  <tf 
like  nature;  Heu  qucaUa  de  spe  deddi!  Disgrace,  infamy, 
detraction,  will  almost  affect  as  much,  and  that  a  long  time 
after.  Hipponax,  a  satirical  poet,  so  vilified  and  lashed  two 
painters  in  his  iambics,  ut  amho  hqtteo  se  suffbcarenty  *  Pliny 
saith,  both  hanged  themselves.  All  oppositions,  dangers, 
perplexities,  discontents,  *to  live  in  any  suspense,  are  of  tht 
same  rank :  pates  hoc  sub  casu  ducere  somnos  f  Who  can  b% 
secure  in  such  cases?     Hi-bestowed  benefits,  ingratitode, 

1  De  inorem.  urb.  lib.  8,  o.  8,  tanqnam  ad   omniam   bonomm  congnmptionem 

diro  muorone  eonfossi,  hU  nulla  requies,  ooBtendnnt.         >  SpretaMi^e  lojoiia  ft>r- 

nulla  deleotatio,  solicitudine,  gemitu,  ta-  mn.      *  Qaaaqae  repulsa  graTls.      &  lib. 

rore,  desperatione,  timore.  tanqnam  ad  86,  c.  6.       ^  Nihil  »qne  anuuram,  quim 

perpetuam  semmnam    Infeliciter   rapti.  din  pendere :  qnidam  nquiore  animo  fi»* 

iHniBfredusLluyd,epi8t.adAbralianinm  rant  pneoidi  spem  suam  qnkm  toahL 

Ortelinm.    M.  Vaugban,  in  hia  Golden  Seneca,  cap.  8,  lib.  2,  de  Bm!*   Ticg.    Mft- 

Vleeoe.    Litibus  et  controTersiis  usque  ter,  obaerrat.  lib.  1. 
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unthankful  firiends,  and  much  disquiet  molest  some.  Un- 
kind speeches  trouble  as  many ;  uncivil  carriage  or  dogged 
answers,  weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  they  proceed  from 
their  surly  husbands,  are  as  bitter  as  gall,  and  not  to  be 
digested.  A  glassman's  wife  in  Basil  became  melancholy 
because  her  husband  said  he  Would  marry  again  if  she  died. 
**  No  cut  to  ^nkindness,"  as  the  saying  is,  a  frown  and  hard 
speech,  ill  respect,  a  brow-beating,  or  bad  look,  especially  to 
courtiers,  or  such  as  attend  upon  great  persons,  is  present 
death:  Ingenium  miUu  statque  caditque  su(y,  they  ebb  and 
flow  with  their  masters'  favours.  Some  persons  are  at  their 
wits'  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves,  in  their 
ordinary  speeches,  or  actions,  which  may  after  turn  to  their 
disadvantage  or  disgrace,  or  have  any  secret  disclosed. 
Ronseus,  eptst.  misceL  3,  reports  of  a  gentlewoman,  twenty- 
five  years  old,  that  falling  foul  with  one  of  her  gossips,  was 
upbraided  with  a  secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what)  in  public, 
and  so  much  grieved  with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon,  solitu- 
dines  qucenere^  amnes  ab  se  ahlegare^  ac  tandem  in  gravis^ 
simam  incidens  melancholiamf  contahescere,  forsake  all  com- 
pany, quite  moped,  and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away. 
Others  are  as  much  tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  con- 
temned, scorned,  disabled,  defamed,  detracted,  undervalued, 
or,  ^"left  behind  their  fellows."  Lucian  brings  in  ^ta- 
macles,  a  philosopher  in  his  Lapith*  convivio,  much  discon- 
tented that  he  was  not  invited  amongst  the  rest,  expostulat- 
ing the  matter,  in  a  long  epistle,  with  Aristenetus  their  host. 
Praetextatus,  a  robed  gentleman  in  Plutarch,  would  not  sit 
down  at  a  feast,  because  he  might  not  sit  highest,  but  went 
his  ways  all  in  a  chafe.  We  see  the  common  quarrellings 
that  are  ordinary  with  us,  for  taking  of  the  wall,  precedency, 
and  the  like,  which  though  toys  in  themselves,  and  things  of 
no  moment,  yet  they  cause  many  distempers,  much  heart- 
burning amongst  us.  Nothing  pierceth  deeper  than  a  con- 
tempt or  disgrace,  ^especially  if  they  be  generous   spirits, 

1  Turpe  lelinqai  est,  Hor.        *  Sdmufl  enim  generosas  natniaa,  nii^  ze  ddiis 
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scarce  anything  affects  them  more  than  to  be  despised  or 
vilified.  Crato,  consiL  16,  /L  2,  exemplifies  it,  and  common 
experience  confirms  it  Of  the  same  nature  is  oppression, 
Eccles.  vii.  7,  "  surely  oppression  makes  a  man  mad,"  loss  of 
liberty,  which  made  Brutus  venture  his  life,  Cato  kill  him- 
self, and  ^  TuUy  complain,  Omnem  hilaritatem  in  perpetuum 
amisiy  mine  heart's  broken,  I  shall  never  look  up,  or  be 
merry  again,  ^  h(Ec  jactura  irUolerahilisj  to  some  parties  'tis  a 
most  intolerable  loss.  Banishment  a  great  misery,  as  Tyr- 
teus  describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his, 

^  Nam  miserum  est  patri&  amissiL,  laribusqae  vagari 
Mendicmn,  et  timid&  voce  rogare  cibos: 
Omnibus  inviBus,  qnocanque  accesserit  exnl 
Semper  erit,  semper  spretus  egensque  jacet,**  &o. 

^  A  miserable  thing  'tis  so  to  wander, 
And  like  a  beggar  for  to  whine  at  door, 
Contemned  of  all  the  world,  an  exile  is, 
Hated,  rejected,  needy  still  and  poor.'* 

Polynices  in  his  conference  with  Jocasta  in  •Euripides, 
reckons  up  five  miseries  of  a  banished  man,  the  least  of 
which  alone  were  enough  to  deject  some  pusillanimous 
creatures.  Oftentimes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own  in- 
firmities or  imperfections  of  body  or  mind,  will  shrivel  us 
up;  as  if  we  be  long  sick: 

"  0  beata  sanitas,  te  prsBsente,  amoBnom 
Ver  floret  gratiis,  absque  te  nemo  beatus:  " 

O  blessed  health !  "  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure," 
Ecclus.  XXX.  15,  the  poor  man's  riches,  the  rich  man's  bliss, 
without  thee  there  can  be  no  happiness  ;  or  visited  with 
some  loathsome  disease,  ofiensive  to  others,  or  troublesome  to 
ourselves;  as  a  stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs, 
crookedness,  loss  of  an  eye,  leg,  hand,  paleness,  leanness, 
redness,  baldness,  loss  or  want  of  hair,  &c,  hie  uhi  fluers 
ccepity  diros  ictus  eorcU  inferty  saith  *  Synesius,  he  himself 

moreri.  aut  graTins  afllcl  quJmi  contemp-  lib.  12.  >  Epist.  ad  Bratrnn.  '  In 
ta  ac  despicientia.       i  Ad  Attioum  epist.    Phseniss.        *  In  laudem  calTit. 
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troubled  not  a  little  oh  conue  defectum,  the  loss  of  hair  alone, 
strikes  a  cruel  stroke  to  the  heart.  Acco,  an  old  woman, 
seeing  bj  chance  her  face  in  a  true  glass  (for  she  used  false 
flattering  glasses  belike  at  other  times,  as  most  gentlewomen 
do),  animi  dohre  in  insaniam  delapsa  est  (Caelius  Rho- 
diginus,  L  17,  c.  2),  ran  mad.  ^  Brotheus,  the  son  of  Vulcan, 
because  he  was  ridiculous  for  his  imperfections,  flung  him* 
self  into  the  fire..  Lais  of  Corinth,  now  grown  old,  gave  up 
her  glass  to  Venus,  for  she  could  not  abide  to  look  upon  it. 
'  Qualis  sum  nolo,  quoits  eram  nequeo.  Generallj  to  fair 
nice  pieces,  old  age  and  foul  linen  are  two  most  odious 
things,  a  torment  of   torments,   they  may  not  abide  the 

thought  of  it, 

«  "  6  deomm 
Qaisquis  hseo  aadis,  utinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leones, 
Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas,  tenerseque  succos 
Defluat  prsedse,  speciosa  qnssro 

Pascere  tigres." 

"  Hear  me,  some  gracious  heavenly  power, 
Let  lions  dire  this  naked  corse  deyoor. 
My  cheeks  ere  hollow  vrrinkles  seize, 
Ere  yet  their  rosy  bloom  decays; 
While  youth  yet  rolls  its  vital  flood, 
Let  tigers  friendly  riot  in  my  blood." 

To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed,  much  better  be  buried  alive. 
Some  are  fair  but  barren,  and  that  galls  them.  *^  Hannah 
wept  sore,  did  not  eat,  and  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and  all  for 
her  barrenness,"  1  Sam.  i.  and  Gren.  xxx.  Rachel  said  ^*  in 
the  anguish  of  her  soul,  give  me  a  child,  or  I  shall  die ;  *' 
another  hath  too  many ;  one  was  never  married,  and  that's 
his  hell,  another  is,  and  that's  his  plague.  Some  are  troubled 
in  that  they  are  obscure ;  others  by  being  traduced,  slandered, 
abused,  disgraced,  vilified,  or  any  way  injured :  minime  miror 
eos  (as  he  said)  qui  insanire  occipiunt  ex  injuria,  I  marvel 
not  at  all  if  ofiences  make  men  mad;     Seventeen  particular 

lOrid.       «BCret.       \Hor.  Carm.  Lib.  8,  Ode  27. 
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causes  of  anger  and  offence  Aristotle  reckons  them  up,  which 
for  brevity's  sake  I  must  omit  No  tidings  troubles  one ;  iU 
reports,  rumours,  bad  tidings  or  news,  hard  hap,  ill  success, 
cast  in  a  suit,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another ;  expecta- 
tion, culeo  otmiibus  in  rebus  molesta  semper  est  expectetHo^  as 
^Polybius  observes;  one  is  too  eminent,  another  too  base 
bom,  and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest ;  one  is 
out  of  action,  company,  employment ;  another  overcome  and 
tormented  with  worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.  But 
what  ^  tongue  can  suffice  to  speak  of  all  ? 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats, 
herbs,  roots,  at  unawares ;  as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta,  man 
drakes,  &c.  •  A  company  of  young  men  at  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  came  into  a  tavern ;  where  after  they  had  freely  taken 
their  liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  itself,  or  something 
mixed  with  it  'tis  not  yet  known,  ^  but  upon  a  sudden  they 
began  to  be  so  troubled  in  their  brains,  and  their  fantasy 
60  crazed,  that  they  thought  they  were  in  a  ship  at  sea,  and 
now  ready  to  be  cast  away  by  reason  of  a  tempest  Where- 
fore to  avoid  shipwreck  and  present  drowning,  they  flung  all 
the  goods  in  the  house  out  at  the  windows  into  the  street,  or 
into  the  sea,  as  they  supposed ;  thus  they  continued  mad  a 
pretty  season,  and  being  brought  before  the  magistrate  to 
give  an  account  of  this  their  fact,  they  told  him  (not  yet 
recovered  of  their  madness)  that  what  was  done  they  did  for 
fear  of  death,  and  to  avoid  imminent  danger ;  the  spectators 
were  all  amazed  at  this  their  stupidity,  and  gazed  on  them 
still,  whilst  one  of  the  ancientest  of  the  company,' in  a  grave 
tone,  excused  himself  to  the  magistrate  upon  his  knees,  O 
viri  TritoneSy  ego  in  imo  jacui,  I  beseech  your  deities,  &c., 
for  I  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  all  the  while ;  another 
besought  them  as  so  many  sea-gods  to  be  good  unto  them, 
and  if  ever  he  and  his  fellows  came  to  land  again,  *  he  would 

1  Hist.  Ub.  6.       *  Non  mihi  d  oentam  putarent,  mariqua  Tagabundo  tempos* 

Ungusa  sint,  onque  centum,  omnia  oau-  tate  jactatos,  proinde  naufragium  veriti, 

tarum  percunere  nomina  possem.     >0e-  egestis  undique  rebus   Tasa  omnia  iu 

iius.  1.  17,  cap.  2.  *  Ita  mente  exagi-  viam  6  feneBtris,  aeu  in  mare  pnedpitA- 

Uiti  !<un£,  ttt  in  trirani  se  constjtutos  runt :  postridia,  8oc.  « Aram  ToMt 
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build  an  altar  to  Uieir  service.  The  magistrate  could  not  suf- 
ficiently laugh  at  this  their  madness,  bid  them  sleep  it  out,  and 
so  went  his  ways.  Many  such  accidents  frequency  hs^p^ 
upon  these  unknown  occasions.  Some  are  so  caused  by 
philters,  wandering  in  the  sun,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  a  blow 
on  the  head,  stinging  with  that  kind  of  spider  called  tarantula, 
an  ordinary  thing  if  we  may  believe  Skenck.,  /.  6,  de  Venenisy 
in  Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Italy,  Cardan.,  stibttL  L  9,  Scaliger, 
exercitat,  185.  Their  symptoms  are  merrily  described  by 
Jovianus  Pontanus,^nt  dtcU.  how  they  dance  altogether,  and 
are  cured  by  music  *  Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if 
they  be  carried  about  one,  which  will  cause  mdancholy  and 
madness;  he  calls  them  unhappy^  as  an  ^ adamant,  sdenitesy 
4rc.,  "  which  dry  up  the  body,  increase  cares,  diminish  sleeps" 
Ctesias  in  Persicis,  makes  mention  of  a  well  in  those  parts, 
of  which  if  any  man  drink,  '^^he  is  mad  for  24  hours." 
Some  lose  their  wits  by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere  I  have 
more  ^  copiously  dilated)  and  life  itself  many  times,  as  Hip- 
politus  affrighted  by  Neptune's  seiL-horses,  AthemaS'  by  JunoTs  * 
furies ;  but  these  relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 

<^  **  Hlo  alias  poteram,  et  plnres  subnectere  caasas, 
Sed  jumenta  vocant,  et  Sol  inclinat,  Eundtim  est.** 

*'  Many  such  canses,  much  more  could  I  say, 
But  that  for  provender  my  cattle  jjtay: 
The  sun  declines,  and  I  must  needs  away.** 

These  causes  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I  do 
easily  yield,  can  do  little  of  themselves,  seldom,  or  apart  (an 
old  oak  is  not  felled  at  a  blow),  though  many  times  they  are 
all  sufficient  every  one ;  yet  if  they  concur,  as  often  they  do> 
vis  unita  fortior ;  et  quus  nan  obsunt  singula,  muUa  noeent^ 
they  may  batter  a  strong  constitution;    as   ^Austin  said, 

lertatorfbtu  diis  erlgemns.  i  lib  de  Nnmquid  mhmtJiwfana  rant  gmna  ars- 

gemmis.  *  Quae  gefltatte  iDfelioem  et  n8D?  sed  si  arena  amplins  in  navem  mit- 

trlstem  reddant,  ouras  angent,  corpus  tatur,  mergit  illam ;  qnam  minntie  got- 

siccantf  soinnum  minuant.  ^  Ad  tie  playiae !  et  tamen  implent  flomioa, 

nnum  diem  mente  alienatos.         *  Part,  domus  (^idunt,  tlmenda  ergo  ruina  mul- 

1,  Sect.  2.  Snbeeet.  8.       *  Jnven.  Sat.  8.  tUttditrts,  iA  noo  nMgnlttidlnlk 
Intns  bettisB  minutas  multa  necant. 
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^  many  grains  and  small  sands  sink  a  ship,  many  small  drops 
make  a  flood,"  &c,  often  reiterated ;  many  dispositions  pro- 
duce an  habit. 


MEMB.  V. 

SuBSEOT.  I. —  (hntinentj  inward^  antecedent,  neoct  causeSj  and 
how  the  Body  works  on  the  Mind. 

As  a  purlj  hunter,  I  have  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit 
of  the  forest  of  this  microcosm,  and  followed  only  those  out- 
ward adventitious  'causes.  I  will  now  break  iato  the  inner 
rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate  causes  which  are 
there  to  be  found.  For  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind, 
amongst  other  outward  causes  and  perturbations,  alters  the 
temperature  of  the  bodj,  so  the  distraction  and  distemper  of 
the  body  will  cause  a  distemperature  of  the  soul,  and  'da 
hard  to  decide  which  of  these  two  do  more  harm  to  the  other. 
Plato,  Cyprian,  and  some  others,  as  I  have  formerly  said,  lay 
the  greatest  fault  upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  body ;  others 
again  accusing  the  body,  excuse  the  soul,  as  a  principal  agent. 
Their  reasons  are,  because  '  "  the  manners  do  follow  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,"  as  Gralen  proves  in  his  book  of  that 
subject,  Prosper  Calemus  de  Atra  bile,  Jason  Pratensis,  c. 
de  Mania,  Lemnius,  I.  4,  c.  16,  and  many  others.  And  that 
which  Gualter  hath  commented,  horn.  10,  in  epist.  Johannis, 
is  most  true ;  concupiscence  and  original  sin,  inclinations,  and 
bad  humours,  are  *  radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing  these 
perturbations,  affections,  and  several  distempers,  offering  many 
times  violence  unto  the  soul.  "  Every  man  is  tempted  by 
his  own  concupiscence,"  (James  i.  14,)  the  spirit  is  willing 
but  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  rebelleth  against  the  spirit,  as  our 
*  apostle  teacheth  us  ;  that  methinks  the  soul  hath  the  better 
plea  against  the  body,  which  so  forcibly  inclines  us,  that  we 

1  Mores  ■eqnantartamperatanm  ooiporis.       t  SdntillaB  Utent  \n  eorporibns. 
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cannot  resist,  Nee  nos  ohniH  eontra,  nee  tendere  tantum  siiffici* 
mus.  How  the  body  being  material,  worketh  upon  the  im- 
material soul,  by  mediation  of  humours  and  spirits,  which 
participate  of  both,  and  ill-disposed  organs,  Cornelius  Agrippa 
hath  discoursed,  lib.  1,  de  occult.  Phihs.  cap.  63,  64,  65. 
Levinus  Lemnius,  Uh.  1,  de  occult,  not.  mir.  cap.  12,  e^  16,  e< 
21,  institut.  ad  opt.  vit  Perkins,  lib.  1.  Cases  of  Cons.  cap. 
12.  T.  Bright,  c.  10,  11,  12.  « in  his  treatise  of  melancholy," 
for  as  ^  anger,  fear,  sorrow,  obtrectation,  emulation,  &c,  si 
mentis  tntimos  recessus  occupdrint,  saith  ^  Lemnius,  corpori 
quoque  in/esta  sunt,  et  iUi  teterrimos  morbos  inferunt,  cause 
grievous  diseases  in  the  body,  so  bodily  diseases  aflfect  the 
soul  by  consent     Now  the  chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the 

•  heart,  humours,  spirits ;  as  they  are  purer,  or  impurer,  so  is 
the  mind,  and  equally  suffers,  as  a  lute  out  of  tune,  if  one 
string  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  miscarry, 

*  corpus  onustum  hestemis  vitiis,  animum  qtiogue  prcegravat 
una.  The  body  is  domicilium  aninue,  her  house,  abode,  and 
stay ;  and  as  a  torch  gives  a  better  light,  a  sweeter  smell, 
according  to  the  matter  it  is  made  of ;  so  doth  our  soul  per- 
form all  her  actions,  better  or  worse,  as  her  organs  are  dis- 
posed ;  or  as  wine  savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept ; 
the  soul  receives  a  tincture  from  the  body  through  which  it 
works.  We  see  this  in  old  men,  children,  Europeans; 
Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes ;  sanguine  are  merry ;  melancholy, 
sad;  phlegmatic,  dull;  by  reason  of  abundance  of  those 
humours,  and  they  cannot  resist  such  passions  which  are  in- 
flicted by  them.  For  in  this  infirmity  of  human  nature,  as 
Melancthon  declares,  the  understanding  is  so  tied  to,  and 
captivated  by  his  inferior  senses,  that  without  their  help  he 
cannot  exercise  his  functions,  and  the  will  being  weakened, 
hath  but  a  small  power  to  restrain  those  outward  parts,  but 

>  Sicut  ex  animi  affiaotionibus  corpus  nnt,  et  qnanquam  objeeta  multos  motua 

langoescit :  sic  ex  corporis  yitiis,  et  mor-  turbnlentos  in  homine  concitet,  prseoip- 

bomm  plerisque  erociatibas  anirnn"!  Ti-  na  tamen  causa  in  corde  et  humoiibus 

demus  hebetwi.    Oalenus.  *  Lib.  1,  spirltibusque  consiBtit,  8cc,  *  Hor. 

3. 16.       s  CSorporls  itidem  morbi  animam  Vide  a$u«. 
per  consensum,  a  legpe  ooosortii  afflci- 
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suffers  herself  to  be  overraled  by  them ;  that  I  must  ueeda 
conclude  with  Lemnius,  spiritu$  et  humores  maximum  nocu- 
mentum  oUinent^  spirits  and  humours  do  most  harm  in 
^troubling  the  souL  How  should  a  man  choose  but  be 
choleric  and  angry,  that  hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abun- 
dance of  gross  humours  ?  or  melancholy,  that  is  so  mwardly 
disposed?  That  th<nce  comes  then  this  malady,  madness^ 
apoplexies,  lethargies,  &c,  it  may  not  be  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is  most  part  distempered  by  some 
precedent  diseases,  which  molest  his  inward  organs  and 
instruments,  and  so  per  eansequens  cause  melancholy^  accord* 
ing  to  the  consent  of  the  most  approved  physicians.  *  "  This 
humour  (as  Avicenna,  L  3,  Fen,  1,  Tract.  4,  c.  18,  Amoldus, 
hreviar,  L  1,  c.  18,  Jacchinus,  commenL  in  9  Rhasis,  c.  15, 
Montaltus,  c,  10,  Nicholas  Piso,  c.  de  Melan.  ^c,  suppose)  is 
begotten  by  the  distemperature  of  some  inward  part,  innate, 
or  left  afier  some  inflammation,  or  else  included  in  the  blood 
after  an  'ague,  or  some  other  malignant  disease."  This 
opinion  of  theirs  concurs  with  that  of  Galen,  L  3,  c.  6,  de  locis 
affecL  Guianerius  gives  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a 
quartan  ague,  and  Montanus,  consiL  32,  in  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  so  distempered  after  a  quartan, 
which  had  molested  him  ^yq  years  together;  Hildesheim, 
tpiceL  2,  de  Mama,  relates  of  a  Dutch  baron,  grievously  tor- 
mented with  melancholy  after  a  long  ^ague;  Galen,  L  de 
atra  bUe,  c.  4,  pu'^s  the  plague  a  cause.  Botaldus  in  bis 
book  de  lite  vener,  c.  2,  the  French  pox  for  a  cause,  others, 
frenzy,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  because  those  diseases  do  often 
degenerate  into  this.  Of  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  hsem* 
orrhagia,  or  bleeding  at  the  nose,  menstruous  retentions 
(although  they  deserve  a  larger  explication,  as  being  the 
sole  cause  of  a  proper  kind  of  melancholy,  in  more  ancient 

1  Homoret  prari  mentem  obnubQant.  cholicnra  t«1  post  Ibbrem  reddi,  aut  alt- 

t  Wo  humor  toI  4  psrtlB  intemperie  gene-  urn  morbmn.    Oalida  intemperies  innata, 

ratur  Tel  relinq  idtur  post  inflammatloiies,  Tel  k  febre  eontraeta.       *  Raro  quia  dia- 

▼•I  OTMdor  in  Tents  oonclmas  Tel  torpi-  tumo  morbo  laborat.  qtd  non  At  melan- 

dns    malignam     qoalitatem    oontrahlt.  eboUcos.    Mercnrialis,  de  aAwt.  eapttis 

>  Sttpe  constat  tn  febre  bominem  Melao-  lib.  1,  oap.  10,  de  Mr  lane- 
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maidsy  nuns  and  widows,  handled  apart  by  Boderieus  ^ 
Castro,  and  Mercatus,  as  I  have  elsewhere  signified),  or  any 
other  evacuation  stopped,  I  have  already  spoken.  Only  this 
I  will  add,  that  this  melancholy  which  shall  be  caused  by 
such  infirmities,  deserves  to  be  pitied  of  all  men,  and  to  be 
respected  with  a  more  tender  compassion,  according  to  Lau- 
rentiusy  as  coming  from  a  more  inevitable  cause. 

SuBSECT.  n. — DistempercUure  of  particular  Partly  Game$. 

Thebe  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which  being  dis- 
tempered, doth  not  cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain,  and  his 
parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  matrix  or  womb,  pylorus, 
mirache,  mesentery,  hypochondries,  meseraic  veins ;  and  in  a 
word,  saith  ^Arculanus,  'Uhere  is  no  part  which  causeth  not 
i;nekincholy,  either  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the, 
superfluity  of  the  nutriment  Savanarola,  Pract,  major,  rtt- 
inV*  II9  Tract.  6,  cap,  1,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  melancholy 
is  engendered  in  each  particular  part,  and  ^Crato  in  cormL 
17,  lib,  2,  Gordonius,  who  is  instar  omnium^  lib.  med,  partie. 
2,  cap,  19,  confirms  as  much,  putting  the  '  "  matter  of  melan- 
choly, sometimes  in  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  brain,  spleen, 
mirache,  hypochondries,  when,  as  the  melancholy  humour 
resides  there,  or  the  liver  is  not  well  cleansed  "  from  melan- 
choly blood." 

The  brain  Is  a  ^miliar  and  frequent  cauoe,  too  hot,  or  too 
cold,  * "  through  adust  blood  so  caused,"  as  Mercurialis  will 
have  it,  "  within  or  without  the  head,"  the  brain  itself  being 
distempered.  Those  &re  most  apt  to  this  disease,  ^'Hhat 
have  a  hot  heart  and  moist  brain,"  which  Montaltus,  cap,  11, 
de  Melanch,  approves  out  of  Halyabbas,  Rhasis,  and  Avi- 
cenna.  Mercurialis,  consiL  11,  assigns  the  coldness  of  the 
brain  a  cause,  and  Salustius  Salvianus,  med,  led,  L  2,  c.  1, 

1  Ad  noDom  lib.  Rhasis  ad  Almansor.  macho,  hepate,  ab  hypoeondriis,  myra* 

e.  16.    UniTersaliter  i.  quacunque  parte  che,  splene,  cum   ibi   remanet  humor 

potest  fieri  melancholicus.  Vel  quia  adu-  melanchoUcns.        *  Et  sanguine  adusto, 

ritur,  Tel  quia  nonexpellitsuperfluitatem  intra  vel  extra  caput        ^Qni  calidum 

ezcrementi.       SALiene,jednore.utero,  oor  habent,  cerebrum  humidum,  flM^k 

et  aliis  partibus  oritur.  ^  Bfateria  mel&nchoUoi. 

MelanoholiaB  aliquando  in  eoTde,  in  »to- 
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*  wUl  have  it  "  arise  from  a  cold  and  dry  distemperature  of 
the  brain."  Piso,  Benedictus  Victorius  Faventinus,  will  have 
it  proceed  from  a  *  "  hot  distemperature  of  the  bi'ain ; "  and 
•Montaltus,  cap.  10,  from  the  brain's  heat,  scorching  the 
blood.  The  brain  is  still  distempered  by  himself,  or  by  con- 
sent ;  by  himself  or  his  proper  affection,  as  Faventinus  calls 
it,  *  "  or  by  vapours  which  arise  from  the  other  parts,  and 
fume  up  into  the  head,  altering  the  animal  faculties." 

Hildesheim,  spiceL  2,  de  Mama,  thinks  it  may  be  caused 
from  a  • "  distemperature  of  the  heart ;  sometimes  hot ; 
sometimes  cold."  A  hot  liver,  and  a  cold  stomach,  are 
put  for  usual  causes  of  melancholy ;  Mercurialis,  consU.  11 
et  consil.  6,  consil.  86,  assigns  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach 
for  ordinary  causes.  'Monavius,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to 
Crato  in  Scoltzius,  is  of  opinion,  that  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly may  proceed  from  a  cold  liver ;  the  question  is  there 
discussed.  Most  agree  that  a  hot  liver  is  in  fault;  '"the 
liver  is  the  shop  of  humours,  and  especially  causeth  melan- 
choly by  his  hot  and  dry  distemperature.  *The  stomach 
and  meseraic  veins  do  often  concur,  by  reason  of  their  ob- 
structions, and  thence  their  heat  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
many  times  the  matter  is  so  adust  and  inflamed  in  those 
parts,  that  it  degenerates  into  hypochondriacal  melancholy.* 
Guianerius,  c.  2,  Tract  15,  holds  the  meseraic  veins  to  be  a 
sufficient  •cause  alone.  The  spleen  concurs  to  this  malady, 
by  all  their  consents,  and  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  dum 
non  expurget  altera  causa  lien,  saith  Montaltus,  if  it  be  *** "  too 
cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge  the  other  parts  as  it  ought," 
consil.  23.  Montanus  puts  the  " "  spleen  stopped,"  for  a 
great  cause.     ^  Christopherus  k  Vega  reports  of  his  knowl- 

1  Seqnittir  melancholia  malam  intern-  tates.  &  Ab  intemperie  cordis,  modo 

periem  frigidam  et  siccam   ipsius  cere-  calidiore,  modo  firigidioro.        8Epist.209. 

bri.        ^Saepefitexcalidiore  cerebro,aut  Scoltzii.  7  Officina  humomm  hepar 

corpora   colllgenti   melancholiam,    Piso.  concurrit,  &c.         ^  Ventriculos  et  rena 

sVel  per  propriam  affectionem,  rel  per  meseraic«e  concurrunt,  quod  hse  parree 

consensum,  cam  vapores  exhalant  in  ce-  obstmctw  sunt,  &c.         >  Per  se  sangni- 

rebram.    Montalt.  cap.  14.         «  Ant  ibi  nem  adurentes.        lOLien  frlgidus  et  sio- 

gignitur  melancboUoos  fiunns,  aut  ali-  ens,  cap.  13.  "  Splen  obstmotus 

ande  vehitor,  alterando  aoimaks  &cnl-  u  De  arte  med.  lib.  8,  cap.  24. 
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edge,  that  he  hath  known  melancholy  caused  from  putrefied 
blood  in  those  seed-veins  and  womb ;  ^  **  Arculanus,  from 
that  menstruous  blood  turned  into  melancholy,  and  seed  too 
long  detained  (as  I  have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction 
or  adustion." 

The  mesenterium,  or  midriff,  diaphragma,  is  a  cause  which 
the  ^  Greeks  called  ^phe^ :  because  by  his  inflammation  the 
mind  is  much  troubled  with  convulsions  and  dotage.  All 
these,  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation,  corrupting  humours 
and  spirits  in  this  non-natural  melancholy ;  for  from  these  aie 
engendered  fuliginous  and  black  spirits.  And  for  that  reason 
•Montaltus,  cap.  10,  rfe  catisis  melan.  will  have  "the  efficient 
cause  of  melancholy  to  be  hot  and  dry,  not  a  cold  and  dry 
distemperature,  as  some  hold,  from  the  heat  of  the  brain, 
roasting  the  blood,  immoderate  heat  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  - 
and  inflammation  of  the  pylorus.  And  so  much  the  rather, 
because  that,"  as  Galen  holds,  "  all  spices  inflame  the  blood, 
solitariness,  waking,  agues,  study,  meditation,  all  which  heat ; 
and  therefore  he  concludes  that  this  distemperature  causing 
adventitious  melancholy  is  not  cold  and  dry,  but  hot  and  dry." 
But  of  this  I  have  sufficiently  treated  in  the  matter  of  melan- 
choly, and  hold  that  this  may  be  true  in  non-natural  melan- 
choly, which  produceth  madness,  but  not  in  that  natural, 
which  is  more  cold,  and  being  immoderate,  produceth  a  gentle 
dotage.  *  "  Which  opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  maintjuns  in  his 
comment  upon  Rhasis. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Causes  of  Head-Mdancholy. 

After  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of  melan- 
choly, I  am  now  returned  at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the  three 
particular  species,  and  such  causes  as  properly  appertain  unto 
them.     Although  these  causes  promiscuously  concur  to  each 

1  A  tangolnte  pntredine  in  yasis  semi-  quod  multi  opinati  sunt,  oritur  enim  & 

nariifl  et  utero,  et  quandoque  i.  spermate  eaXota  cerebri  asAante  sanguinem,  &o., 

diu  retento,  rel  sanguine  menstruo  in  turn  quod  aromata  sanguinem  inceiidunt, 

melanchoUain  verso  per  putre&ctionem,  solitudo,  yigiliae,  febris  prsecedens,  medi- 

vel  adustionem.       >  Ma^us.        s  Ergo  tatio,  studium,  et  haeo  omnia  eale&ciunt, 

eflteiens  causa  melancholias  est  calida  et  ergo  ratum  sit,  &c.         « lib.  1,  cap.  1& 

tfoea  intemperies,  noa  frigida  et  sicca.  deMelanch. 
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and  every  pardcalar  kind,  and  commonly  produce  their  effects 
in  that  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill-disposed,  and  least  able  to 
resist,  and  so  cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them  are 
proper  to  some  one  kind,  and  seldom  found  in  the  rest.  A^ 
for  example,  head-melancholy  is  commonly  caused  by  a  col4 
or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  accor^ng  to  Laurentms, 
cc^,  5,  de  mehn,  but  as  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonia  contends,  frop) 
that  agitation  or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spiipits,  alone, 
Salust.  Salvianus,  before  mentioned,  lib.  2,  cap.  3y.de  re  med. 
will  have  it  proceed  from  cold ;  but  that  I  take  of  natural 
melancholy,  such  as  are  fools  and  dote ;  for  as  Galen  writes, 
Uh,  4,  de  puis,  8,  and  Avicenna,  ^  "  a  cold  and  moist  brain  is 
an  inseparable  companion  of  folly."  But  this  adventitious, 
melancholy  which  is  here  meant,  is  caused  of  a  hot  and  dry 
distemperature,  as  '  Damascen,  the  Arabian,  lib,  3,  cap.  23, 
thinks,  and  most  writers ;  Altomarus  and  Piso  call  it  * "  an 
Innate  burning  intemperateness,  turning  blood  and  choler  intq 
melancholy."  Both  these  opinions  may  stand  good,  as  Bruel 
maintains,  and  Capivaccius,  si  cerebrum  sit  calidius,  *"tf 
the  brsun  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  will  be  hot,  and  thence 
comes  madness ;  if  cold,  folly."  David  Crusius,  Theat.  morhi 
HermeL  lib.  2,  cap.  6,  de  atra  bile,  grants  melancholy  to  be  a 
disease  of  an  inflamed  brain,  but  cold  notwithstanding  of  itself; 
ccUida  per  acddens,  frigida  per  se,  hot  by  accident  only ;  I  em 
of  Capivaccius's  mind  for  my  part  Now  this  humour,  ao-, 
cording  to  Salvianus,  is  sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  sometimes  contained  in  the  membranes  and  tunides 
that  cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain,  or  veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  follows 
many  times  •  ^-  frenzy,  long  diseases,  agues,  long  abode  in  hot 
places,  or  under  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the  head,"  as  Rhasis  in- 
formeth  us ;  Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations  of 

1  Uh.  8,  Traet.  posthmn.  de  melan.  spiritus   animaUs  calldlor,  et   dellriaiii  . 

s  A  &tuitate  iDseparabUis  cerebri  Mgidi-  maniacum  ;    si   firigidior,    fiet   Iktuitas. 

tas.  s  Ab  interno  calore  a«satur.  sHelancholia  capitis  acoedit  post  phrene- 

<  Intemperies  innata  exurens.  flayam  bi-  sim  ant  longam  moram  sub  sole,  aut  per> 

lem  ao  sangulnem  in  melanonoliam  con-  eussionem  ki  caplte,  cap*  18,  Ub.  1. 
vertens.       >  8i  cecebrom  sit  caUdios,  fiet 
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the  head,  proceeding  most  part  ^from  much  use  of  spices,  hot 
wines,  hot  meats ;  all  which  Montanus  reckons  up,  consiL  22, 
for  a  melancholj  Jew ;  and  Heumius  repeats,  cap.  12,  de 
Mania;  hot  baths,  garlic,  onions,  saith  Guianerius,  bad  air, 
corrupt,  much  *  waking,  &c.,  retention  of  seed  or  abundance, 
stopping  of  haemorrfiagia,  the  midriff  misaffected ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Trallianus,  /.  1,  16,  immoderate  cares,  troubles,  griefs, 
discontent,  study,  meditation,  and,  in  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all 
those  six  non-natural  things.  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  cap.  16, 
lib.  1,  will  have  it  caused  from  a  *  cautery,  or  boil  dried  upj 
or  an  issue.  Amatus  Lusitanus,  c^n^.  2,  cura.  67,  gives  in- 
stance in  a  fellow  that  had  a  hole  in  his  arm,  *  ^  after  that 
was  healed,  ran  mad,  and  when  the  wound  was  open,  he  was 
cured  again.*'  Trincavellius,  consiL  13,  lib.  1,  hath  an  exam- 
pie  of  a  melancholy  man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance 
in  the  sun,  frequent  use  of  venery,  and  immoderate  exercise; 
and  in  his  cons.  49,  lib.  3,  from  a  *  headpiece  overheated, 
which  caused  head-melancholy.  Prosper  Calenus  brings  in 
Cardinal  Caesius  for  a  pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy 
by  long  study ;  but  examples  are  infinite. 

SuBSECT.  rV. —  Games  of  Hypochondriacal,  or  Windy  Mel- 
arusholy. 

In  repeating  of  these  causes,  I  must  crambem  bis  coctam 
apponerCy  say  that  again  which  I  have  formerly  said,  in  ap- 
plying them  to  their  proper  species.  Hypochondriacal  or 
flatuous  melancholy,  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myra- 
chial,  and  is  in  my  judgment  the  most  grievous  and  frequent, 
though  Bruel  and  Laurentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  and 
not  so  hard  to  be  known  or  cured.  His  causes  are  Inward  or 
outward.  Inward  from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as  midriff, 
spleen,  stomach,  liver,  pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  meseraic 
veins,  stopping  of  issues,  &c.      Montaltus,  cap.  15,  out  of 

iQTd  bibuQt  Tina  potentia,  efc  ssepft  et  ulcere  exslceato^      4  Ab  ulcere  euxato 

rant  sub  sole        s  Ourse  TalideB,  largiores  inddit  In  insaniam,  aperto  nilnere  ea- 

vini  et  uromatnm  nsns.        *  A  cauterio  ratur.       &  A  galea  nimk  calefkcta. 
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Galen  redtes,  ^  ^  heat  and  obstruction  of  those  meseraic  veinsy 
as  an  immediate  cause,  by  which  means  the  passage  of  the 
chjlus  to  the  liver  is  detained,  stopped,  or  corrupted,  and 
turned  into  rumbling  and  wind."  Montanus,  consiL  233,  hath 
an  evident  demonstration,  Trincavellius  another,  lib.  1,  cap. 
12,  and  Plater  a  third,  ohservat.  lib,  1,  for  a  doctor  of  the  law 
visited  with  this  infirmity,  from  the  said  obstruction  and  heat 
of  these  meseraic  veins,  and  bowels ;  quoniam  inter  ventric* 
ulum  et  jecur  vena  effervesctmt,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about 
the  liver  and  stomach.  Sometimes  those  other  parts  are 
together  misafiected;  and  concur  to  the  production  of  this 
malady :  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  or  cold  belly ;  look  for 
instances  in  Hollerius,  Victor  Trincavellius,  consih  35,  /.  3, 
Hildesheim,  Spicel  2,foL  132,  Solenander,  consil.  9^  pro  cive 
Lugdunensij  Montanus,  consiL  229,  for  the  Earl  of  Montfort  in 
Grermany,  1549,  and  Frisimelica  in  the  233d  consultation  of 
the  said  Montanus.  I.  Caesar  Claudinus  gives  instance  of  a 
cold  stomach  and  over-hot  liver,  almost  in  every  consultation, 
con.  89,  for  a  certain  count ;  and  con.  106,  for  a  Polonian 
baron,  by  reason  of  heat  the  blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross 
vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and  brain*  Mercurialis  subscribes 
to  them,  cons,  89,  ^ "  the  stomach  being  misafiected,"  which 
he  calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because  if  he  be  distempered, 
all  the  rest  suffer  with  him,  as  being  deprived  of  their  nutri- 
ment, or  fed  with  bad  nourishment,  by  means  of  which  come 
crudities,  obstructions,  wind,  rumbling,  griping,  &c.  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia,  besides  heat,  will  have  the  weakness  of  the 
liver  and  his  obstruction  a  cause,  facukatem  debilem  jecinorit^ 
which  he  calls  the  mineral  of  melancholy.  Laurentius  assigns 
this  reason,  because  the  liver  over  hot  draws  the  meat  undi- 
gested out  of  the  stomach,  and  bumeth  the  humours.  Mon- 
tanus, cons.  244,  proves  that  sometimes  a  cold  liver  may  be  a 
cause.  Laurentius,  c.  12,  Trincavellius,  lib.  12,  consiL^  and 
Gualter  Bruel,  seems   to  lay  the  greatest  fault   upon  the 

1  Bxuritar  sanguis  et  Tense  obstruun-  rugitas  et  flatus  vertitur.  *  Stomacho 
tur,  quibus  obstructls  prohibetur  transi-  Iseso  robur  corporis  imminixitiir,  et  rell- 
tus  Cbili  ad  jecuTi  corrumpitur   et  in    qua  membra  alimeato  orbata,  Ito. 
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spleen,  that  doth  not  his  duty  in  purging  the  liver  as  he 
ought,  being  too  great,  or  too  little,  in  drawing  too  much 
blood  sometimes  to  it,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P.  Cnemian- 
drus  in  a  ^  consultation  of  his  noted  tumorem  lienis,  he  names 
it,  and  the  fountain  of  melancholy.  Diodes  supposed  the 
ground  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  to  proceed  &om  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  pylorus,  which  is  the  nether  mouth  of  the  ven- 
tricle. Others  assign  the  mesenterium  or  midriff  distempered 
by  heat,  the  womb  misaffected,  stopping  of  hasmorrhoids,  with 
many  such.  All  which  Laurentius,  cap.  12,  reduceth  to 
three,  mesentery,  liver,  and  spleen,  from  whence  he  denom- 
inates hepatic,  splenetic,  and  meseraic  melancholy.  Outward 
causes,  are  bad  diet,  care,  griefs,  discontents,  and  in  a  word 
ail  those  six  non-natural  things,  as  Montanus  found  by  his 
experience,  consiL  244,  Solenander,  consiL  9,  for  a  citizen  of 
Lyons,  in  France,  gives  his  reader  to  understand  that  he 
knew  this  mischief  procured  by  a  medicine  of  cantharides, 
which  an  unskilful  physician  ministered  his  patient  to  drink 
ad  venerem  exdtandam.  But  most  conmionly  fear,  grief,  and 
some  sudden  commotion,  or  perturbation  of  the  mind,  begin 
it,  in  such  bodies  especially  as  are  ill-disposed.  Melancthon, 
tract,  14,  cap.  2,  de  animd^  will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as 
the  mother  to  women,  upon  some  grievous  trouble,  dislike, 
passion,  or  discontent.  For  as  Camerarius  records  in  his 
life,  Melancthon  himself  was  much  troubled  ¥dth  it,  and  there- 
fore could  speak  out  of  experience.  Montanus,  consiL  22, 
pro  delirante  Judceo  confirms  it,  ^  grievous  symptoms  of  the 
mind  brought  him  to  it.  Randolotius  relates  of  himself,  that 
being  one  day  y^r^  intent  to  write  out  a  physician's  notes, 
molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell  into  a  hypochondriacal  fit,  to 
avoid  which  he  drank .  the  decoction  of  wormwood,  and  was 
freed.  '  Melancthon  ("  seeing  the  disease  is  so  troublesome 
and  frequent)  holds  it  a  most  necessary  and  profitable  study, 
for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  of  it,  and  a  dangerous 

1  Hildflsheim.  <  Habuit  UBva  animi  dt,  utile  est  h^Jus  Tieeerif  aocidtntia 
tymptomata  quae  impediunt  ooncootio-  conriderare,  nee  tore  perienlum  hi^iit 
nem,  &c       ^  Usitatissimus  morbus  oum    cauna  morbi  ignorantibiia. 
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thing  to  be  ignorant,"  an<l  would  therefore  have  all  men 
m  some  sort  to  understand  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  cures 
of  it. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  whole  Bo4y* 

As  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  inward 
or  outward.  Inward^  ^  ^  when  the  liver  is  apt  to  engender 
such  a  humour,  or  the  spleen  weak  by  nature,  and  not  able 
to  discharge  his  office."  A  melancholy  temperature,  reten- 
tion of  hsBmorrhoids,  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long 
diseases,  agues,  and  all  those  six  non-natural  things  increase 
it.  But  especially  ^  bad  diet,  as  Pisothinks,  pulse,  salt  meat, 
shell-fish,  cheese,  bku^  wine,  &c  M^xsurisdis  out  of  Aver- 
loes  and  Avicenna  condemns  all  herbs ;  Galen,  lib.  8,  de  he. 
c^eet,  cap,  7,  especially  cabbage.  So  likewise  fear,  sorrow, 
discontents,  &c,  but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you 
have  had  the  general  and  particular  causes  of  melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever 
thou  art,  brag  of  thy  temperature,  of  thy  good  parts,  insult, 
triumph,  and  boast ;  thou  seest  in  what  a  brittle  state  thou 
arty  how*  soon  thou  mayest  be  dejected,  how  many  several 
ways,  by  bad  diet,  bad  air,  a  small  loss,  a  little  sorrow  or  dis- 
content, an  ague,  &c ;  how  many  sudden  accidents  may  pro- 
cure thy  ruin,  what  a  small  tenure  of  happiness  thou  hast  in 
this  l^e,  how  weak  and  silly  a  creature  thou  art  ^  Humble 
thyself,  therefore,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,"  1  Peter, 
v.  6,  know  thyself,  acknowledge  thy  present  misery,  and  make 
right  use  <^  it.  Qui  ^tat  videat  ne  cadat.  Thou  dost  now 
flourish,  and  hast  bona  ammt,  corporis,  et  fortunce,  goods  of 
body,  mind,  and  fortune,  neseis  quid  serus  secum  vesper  feraiy 
thou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests  the  late  evening 
may  bring  with  it  Be  not  secure  then,  "be  sober  and 
watch,"  'fortunam  reverenter  hahe,  if  fortunate  and  rich ;  if 
sick  and  poor,  moderate  thyself.     I  have  said. 

1  Jeour  aptnm  ad  genemndum  talem  choUam,  quae  fit  &  rednndantla  hmiKnii 
humorem,  splen  natura  imbecUllor.  Pi-  in  toto  corpore.  Tiotus  imprimis  general 
■o,  Altomarujs,  Ouianerini.  <  Melan-    qui  earn  humorem  parit.       *  Amonlai. 

END  OP   VOL.   I. 
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